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ADMIRAL  SIR  LEOPOLD  M'CLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 

By  Sir  CLEMENTS  B.  MARKHAM,  K.O  B. 

A  GREAT  explorer,  a  great  geographer,  has  passed  from  among  us, 

*«bU  conflict  pMt, 
and  life's  long  battle  won  at  last/* 

There  remains  for  us  a  great  name,  a  name  which  should  inspire 
M'Clintock's  countrymen  to  emulate  his  example,  and  to  oultivate  the 
high  qualities  which  made  him  famous. 

Francis  Leopold  M'Clintock  was  bom  at  1,  Seatown  Place,  Dnndalk, 
ofn  July  8,  1819,  and  was  one  of  twelve  children.  He  came  of  a 
Scottish  family  settled  in  county  Donegal  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  father,  Henry  M'Clintock,  formerly  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  had  charge  of  the  Castom  House  at  Dundalk.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  John  M'Clintock,  m.p.,  of  Drumoar,  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Bathdonnel  and  of  Lieut.  William  Bunbury  M'Clintock,  r.n.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  Leopold,  was  Elizabeth  Melesina,  daughter  of  the  Yonerable 
Dr.  Fleury,  d.d..  Archdeacon  of  Waterford. 

Leopold,  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  was  sent  to  the  Dnndalk 
school  under  the  Rev.  John  Darley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath.  His 
wish  to  go  to  sea  was  rather  suddenly  gratified.  Captain  Charles  Paget 
was  commissioning  the  Samarang  at  Portsmouth,  and  gave  his  nomina- 
tion of  a  first-class  volunteer  to  his  first  lieutenant,  William  Bunbury 
M'Clintock,  who  at  once  offered  it  to  his  uncle  Henry  for  his  young  cousin 
Leopold.  The  letter  arrived  on  June  20,  1831,  when  the  little  boy 
was  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  weighing 
68  lbs.     He  was  sent  off  the  same  evening  in  charge  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a 
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tide-waiter  under  his  father,  going  from  Dublin  to  Bristol,  and  thence 
by  coach  to  Portsmouth.  The  captain  and  every  one  on  board  were 
extremely  kind  to  "  little  Paddy,"  as  they  called  him,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
took  leave  of  him  with  the  following  injunction :  "  Good-bye,  Master 
Leopold ;  never  turn  your  back  on  the  enemy  while  you've  a  face  to  face 
him  with."  The  first  lieutenant,  when  he  went  to  look  for  his  little 
cousin,  said  he  was  so  small,  it  was  like  looking  for  a  flea  in  a  blanket. 

The  Samarang^s  commission  was  a  very  happy  one.  She  was  a 
28-gun  frigate.  In  those  days  the  South  American  station  included 
both  sides.  At  one  time  she  was  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  when 
Captain  Paget  used  to  take  little  M'Clintock  on  shooting  excursions, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  and  gave  him  a  pea-rifle.  In  another 
part  of  the  commission  she  was  a  good  deal  at  Bahia  and  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  where  the  little  boy  learnt  to  swim.  The  Samarang  was  paid  off 
in  January,  1835,  when  the  captain  was  twenty-six,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  that  rank  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  He  was  a  son  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Paget,  k.c.b.,  and  afterwards  became 
M'Clintock's  brother-in-law. 

M'Clintock's  next  ship  was  the  Carron  steamer,  employed  in 
surveying,  chiefly  round  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  was  a  very  rough  and 
arduous  time  under  an  exceptionally  unpleasant  commander,  but  the 
Carron  was  paid  off  in  November,  1835.  M'Clintock  then  joined  the 
Hercules  (7 4)  in  the  Channel  squadron,  under  Captains  Maurice  Berkeley 
and  Toup  Nicholas.  In  1837  he  was  transferred  to  the  Crocodile,  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Captain  Polkinghome.  M'Clintock  then 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  ports  on  the  Spanish  main — especially  Santa 
Marta ;  and  after  some  time,  the  Crocodile,  then  under  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  Alexander)  Milne,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
where  the  young  midshipman  passed  some  time  very  pleasantly,  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  He  was  also  at  Qaebec.  He  passed  for  seamanship 
at  Bermuda,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Crocodile  captured  a  slaver,  the 
Mercedita,  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  M'Clintock  was  one  of  the 
prize  crew  to  take  her  to  Havanna,  where  she  was  condemned  by 
the  Prize  Court.     His  share  of  the  prize  money  was  only  £6. 

In  the  end  of  1841  M'Clintock  was  appointed  to  the  Excellent,  then 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  to  pass  for  a  lieutenant,  remaining 
there  until  1843.  He  got  a  first  class  in  steam  machinery  and  practical 
gunnery,  and  a  second  class  in  mathematics. 

Having  completed  his  examination  for  a  lieutenant,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Qorgon,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  commanded  by  Captain  Charles 
Hotham,  and  proceeded  to  the  Brazilian  station.  At  that  time  M'Clin- 
tock's  father  died,  and  his  mother  went  to  live  in  Dublin.  On  May  1, 
1 844,  when  at  anchor  off  Montevideo,  the  Qorgon  was  driven  on  shore, 
high  up  on  the  beach,  during  a  violent  pampero.  Commodore  Purvis 
and  others  said  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  ever  float  again.     But 
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with  Charlie  Hotham  there  was  no  such  word  aa  "  impoMiblo."  She  waa 
on  the  beaoh  until  October  18.  Through  Hotham's  seamanlike  skill, 
ably  seconded  by  his  offioers  and  orew,  tbe  was  snooeMfnlly  floated  off. 
An  account  of  this  great  feat  in  seamanship,  **  The  Reoovery  of  the 
Qorgon^*  was  written  by  one  of  the  junior  lieutenants,  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Cooper  Key. 

In  1845  Sir  Charles  Hotham  presented  M'Clintook  with  a  oommission 
as  acting  lieutenant,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Com- 
modore Purvis.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Frdte^  a  sailing  brig  (sixteen 
gniis).  Captain  Cospatrick  Baillie  Hamilton,  and  joined  her,  as  third 
lieutenant,  in  the  river  Plate,  when  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific.  On  October 
2,  1845,  the  Frolic  arrived  at  Honolulu  and  went  into  the  inner  harbour. 
The  present  writer  was  then  a  naval  cadet  in  the  flagship  Collingtroodf 
and  to  him  it  was  a  memorable  date,  for  on  that  day  he  made  M'Cliu- 
tock*s  acquaintance,  leading  to  a  friendship  which  endured  for  sixty-two 
years.  The  Frolic  was  with  us  again  at  Mazatlan,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  she,  was  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  smuggling  freight  at  Guaymas, 
while  the  officers  were  shooting  deer.  There  were  changes  during  the 
commission,  and  M'Clintock  brought  the  beautiful  little  brig  home,  as 
first  lieutenant,  in  June,  1847. 

After  some  months  at  home  with  his  mother  in  Dublin,  M'Clintock 
went  to  study  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth  on  half-pay. 
But  in  the  early  spring  of  1848,  hid  friend.  Captain  William  Smyth,  who 
was  first  lieutenant  with  Sir  George  Back  in  the  Terror^  recommended 
him  to  Sir  James  Ross,  who  was  fitting  out  an  Arctic  expedition  for  the 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin^s  ships.  He  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Enierprite,  M'Clure  being  first  lieutenant  This  was  the 
turning-point  of  M'Clintock*s  life.  It  was  his  opportunity,  and  he 
seized  it.  Boss  was  an  officer  of  quite  unrivalled  Arctic  experience, 
having  served  in  six  previous  expeditions,  and  under  him  M^Olintock 
received  his  training.  The  year  1848  was  an  exceptionally  close  year, 
and  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  winter  in  Port  Leopold,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  North  Somerset.  Sir  James  Ross,  accompanied  by 
M'Clintock,  undertook  the  chief  sledge  journey,  when,  by  great  efforts, 
a  distance  out  and  home  of  500  qiiles  was  accomplished  in  forty  days. 
It  was  a  period  of  intense  labour,  constant  exposure,  and  insufficient 
food,  and  out  of  twelve  picked  men  five  were  completely  knocked  up 
Nothing  approaching  to  this  had  ever  been  done  before.  M'Clintock 
now  knew  all  that  Sir  James  Ross  knew,  and  a  great  deal  more.  He 
saw,  with  the  eye  of  genius,  the  numerous  improvements  which  would 
raise  Arctic  sledge  travelling  to  a  great  agency  in  the  work  of 
exploration.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1849-60  experimenting  on  the 
best  form  of  cooking-gear  and  of  fuel,  resulting  in  the  almost  perfect 
travelling  equipment  of  1851.  He  had  the  advioe  and  assistance  of 
Prof.  Houghton. 

B  2 
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The  next  expedition  consisted  of  two  sailing  ships,  the  Besoluie^ 
Captiin  Austin,  commanding  the  expedition,  and  the  Assigtance,  Captain 
Ommanney;  and  the  two  sharp-bowed  screw  steamers,  the  Pioneer^ 
Lient.  Sherard  Osbom,  and  Intrepid^  Lieut.  Cat  or.  The  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Assistance  was  M'Clintock,  amongst  his  messmates  being  Lieut. 
Meoham,  second  only  to  M'Clintock,  Dr.  Donnet,  Dr.  Ede,  Vesey 
Hamilton,  and  the  present  writer,  the  last  three  still  living. 

The  year  1850,  like  1848,  was  a  close  ice-encumbered  year,  and  the 
expedition  was  obliged  to  winter  in  the  pack  between  Comwallis  and 
Griffith  islands.  M'Clintock  had  already  thought  out  many  improve- 
ments on  the  system  of  Sir  James  Ross,  especially  the  prolonging  of  the 
extended  journeys  by  dep6ts.  Captain  Austin  had  wisely  entrusted 
him  with  the  preparations  for  sledge-travelliDg,  and  he  had  resolved 
upon  autumn  travelling  for  laying  out  dep6ts.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  anything  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted.  In  giving  M'Clintock 
his  ordera  on  September  29, 1850,  Captain  Austin  entered  into  no  details, 
but  relied  upon  his  officer's  experience,  prudence,  and  zeal,  only  remind- 
ing him  that  the  season  was  fast  closing.  M'Clintock  started  on 
October  2,  established  a  depdt  of  provisions  about  30  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  returned  on  the  9th. 

Preparations  for  the  winter  were  then  commenced.  M'Clintock  was 
in  his  31st  year.  He  was  short  and  wiry,  with  a  lithe  active  body 
capable  of  great  endurance.  He  had  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  was 
gifted  with  inventive  talent  amounting  to  genius.  He  was  a  silent  man, 
but  interested  in  the  conversations  of  others,  and  with  a  sense  of  humour. 
Without  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  various  amusements,  he  lent  his 
active  help,  and  occasionally  contributed  to  our  newspaper.  He  was  an 
excellent  messmate,  and  quite  unrivalled  as  an  Arctic  first  lieutenant. 
The  Assistance  was  the  happiest,  the  healthiest,  the  cleanest,  the  dryest, 
and  the  most  efficient  ship  that  ever  wintered  in  the  Arctic  liegions. 

Throughout  the  winter,  and  especially  during  March  when  the  crews 
were  daily  exercised  with  their  sledges,  M'Clintock  devoted  himself  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  great  scheme  of  search  by  sledge  travelling.  It  was 
due  to  his  judicious  arrangements  and  incessant  care  that  the  men 
emerged  from  the  winter  strong,  healthy,  and  full  of  zeal.  The  con- 
struction of  the  sledges,  tents,  and  cooking  apparatus  received  the  most 
anxious  attention,  as  well  as  the  clothing  and  scale  of  diet,  and  every 
article  to  be  taken  was  carefully  weighed  and  its  necessity  considered. 
The  plan  of  search  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
before  or  since.  There  were  to  be  as  many  as  six  extended  parties 
going  in  diflferent  directions,  each  with  its  depot  party,  and  every  three 
with  an  auxiliary  party.  On  April  15,  Captain  Austin  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  assembled  sledge  cre^s  off  the  north-west  cliff  of 
Griffith  island,  and  they  started  on  their  destined  journeys.  It  was 
a  memorable  scene,  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  W.  W.  May. 
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M*Ciintook'B  sledge  was  named  the  *' Perseveranoe,''  his  motto 
^  Perseyere  to  the  end,*'  his  flag  argent^  a  cross  azure.  His  destination 
was  the  western  extreme  of  Melyille  island,  which  he  reached  on  May  28. 
His  weights  at  starting  were  417  lbs.  constant,  822  provisions,  or  206 
per  man  at  starting,  reduced  20  lbs.  each  day.  M'Clintock  helped  the 
men  in  dragging  when  he  was  not  wanted  as  a  guide.  They  were 
devoted  to  him.  Eetuming  on  July  4,  M'Clintock  and  his  sledge  crew 
had  been  absent  eighty  days,  and  had  travelled  over  820  stat.  miles  at  a 
mean  daily  rate  of  10^  miles.  Beporting  on  the  sledge  crew,  he  wrote, 
"  I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  a  journey  of  eighty  days  without 
expressing  the  satisfaction  the  men  have  given  me,  whose  labours  have 
enabled  me  to  fulfil  my  instructions.  Their  ever-cheerful  behaviour, 
untiring  perseverance,  and  patient,  enduring  spirit  under  many  severe 
trials  and  privations,  excited  my  warmest  admiration."  Their  names 
deserve  a  place  in  a  memoir  of  their  well-loved  chief — 

James  WHkie  (petty  officer,  34).         James  Dawson  (A.B.,  23). 
John  Salmon  (A.R,  24).  Thomas  Wood  (R.M.,  29). 

James  Hoyle  (A.B.,  26).  Robert  Urquhart  (R.M.  28). 

Finer  fellows  never  stepped.  Their  average  age  was  27.  They  all 
returned  in  perfect  health.  In  this  journey  M'Olintock  more  than 
doubled  his  former  reco^ ;  and  all  the  Assistance  sledges  fulfilled  their 
instmotions  to  the  letter,  and  returned  without  an  accidcDt.  The  work 
of  Austin's  expedition  was  well  conceived  and  brilliantly  executed. 
irClintock  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

In  the  next  search  expedition  two  vessels,  the  Besolute  and  steam 
tender  Intrepid,  made  their  way  to  Melville  island  in  a  comparatively 
clear  season  and  wintered  there.  M'Olintock  commanded  the  Intrepid, 
and  Mecham,  who  was  closely  following  in  his  footsteps,  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Besolute — Vesey  Hamilton  was  third  lieutenant,  the 
three  leaders  of  extended  parties  in  1853,  with  the  traditions  and  ex- 
perience of  the  old  Assistance.  McDougall,  the  historian  of  the  Besolute' s 
voyage,  was  also  in  the  former  expedition.  On  his  return  in  1851 
M'Clintock  had  again  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  sledge-travelling 
problems,  especially  with  regard  to  the  cooking  apparatus  and  economy 
of  faeL  He  was  resolved  to<excel  his  wonderful  journey  of  1851,  for  he 
had  brought  the  system  to  still  gieater  perfection.  In  the  autumn 
travelling  of  1862  he  was  away  laying  out  a  depdt  for  forty  days,  and 
covered  225  miles.  His  spring  journey  of  1853  was  the  most  wonderful 
on  record.  His  sledge  was  named  "Star  of  the  North,"  his  motto 
"  Lead  thou  us  on,"  his  flag  azure,  a  star  argent.  He  discovered  the 
northern  half  of  Prince  Patrick  Land  and  the  west  coast  of  Melville 
island.  His  disciples,  Mecham  and  Vesey  Hamilton,  discovered  the 
southern  half  of  Prince  Patrick  Lanl  and  the  northern  extreme  of 
Melville  island.     M'Glintock  was  away  from  the  ship  105  days,  and 
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travelled  over  1328  mileB  at  a  daily  rate  of  12J  miles.  Meoham 
was  away  94  days,  and  went  over  1163  miles.  Under  exceptionally 
favourable  oironmstances  in  1854,  Mecham  covered  1336  miles  at  the 
rate  of  16  miles  a  day  on  the  outward,  and  20j^  miles  a  day  on  the 
homeward  journey.  These  journeys,  without  dogs,  have  never  been 
approached  since,  and  probably  never  will  be.  M'Clintock  became  the 
first  of  Arctic  travellers,  and  continued  to  be  the  first  and  greatest 
until  his  death  fifty-four  years  afterwards. 

On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  M'Clintook  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain.  The  work  of  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  the  search  for  the  Franklin  Expedition  is  a  very  glorious  record.  It 
was  an  arduous  service,  but  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  was  illustrated 
and  made  of  permanent  value  by  the  genius  of  M'Clintock.  He  wrote 
his  "  Beminisoences  of  Arctic  Ice  Travel "  for  the  Journal  of  the  Dublin 
Society  in  1857. 

At  last  the  right  direction  for  the  search  became  certain  through  the 
discovery  of  relics  in  the  possession  of  Eskimos.  It  was  a  direction 
which  the  Admiralty  had  overlooked.  The  expedition  should  have 
been  sought  for  along  the  shores  of  King  William  island.  When  this 
became  known,  the  Admiralty  declined  to  follow  up  the  trail — declined 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  they  had  sent  to 
their  deaths.  Then  it  was  that  Lady  Franklin  nobly  came  forward, 
and,  since  the  Government  rejected  her  appeal,  she  resolved  to  spend 
the  remains  of  her  fortune  to  do  the  work  of  the  Admiralty.  From  the 
first  she  had  spent  money  lavishly,  and  had  sent  two  expeditions  in  the 
right  direction  in  1850  and  1851,  but  they  were  inefficiently  commanded. 

This  time  Lady  Franklin  was  more  fortunate.  M'Clintock  accepted 
the  command  of  her  expedition.  Nearly  the  whole  cost  was  defrayed 
by  her,  and  among  the  other  subscribers  were  six  relations  of  Franklin's 
officers  and  ten  old  Arctic  shipmates  of  M'Clintock's.  Lady  Franklin's 
letter  and  M'Clintock's  acceptance  were  on  April  18,  1857;  and  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Admiralty.  The  screw-yacht  Foac 
of  177  tons  was  purchased  for  £2000,  and  fitted  out  at  Aberdeen,  and  on 
July  2  she  passed  through  the  Pentland  firth. 

The  officers  were  Lieut.  Hobson,  B.N.,  who  had  served  in  the  ice  on 
board  the  Plover  ;  Allen  Young,  a  youthful  master  mariner,  who  also 
subscribed  £500  to  the  expedition;  and  Dr.  Walker,  the  surgeon. 
M'Clintock  took  a  team  of  dogs  this  time,  with  Carl  Petersen,  the 
Danish  Eskimo  interpreter.  There  were  twenty-one  other  hands, 
twenty-six  souls  all  told,  including  two  Eskimos  from  Greenland.  Old 
Harvey  and  two  others  were  in  the  Austin  Expedition. 

In  passing  up  the  coast  of  Greenland,  M'Clintock  was  able  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  Atanekerdluk  fossil  flora,  and  thus  did  an  important 
service  to  geology.  The  plant  named  by  Prof.  Heer  Macclintochia  is  an 
entirely  new  genus.      On  entering  Melville  bay,  it  was  found   that 
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1857  was  a  very  close  ice  year,  and  the  Fox  had  the  miBfortane  to  be 
beeet  in  the  middle  pack  of  Baffin's  bay.  She  was  drifted  southwards 
all  through  the  winter  of  1857-58.  The  little  vessel  was  released  from 
the  ioe  under  circumstances  of  great  peril.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  with 
huge  masses  of  ice  plunging  and  grinding  around  her.  But  M*Clintook 
had  no  thought  of  seeking  a  port  for  supplies  or  refreshment.  At  once 
he  turned  her  head  to  the  north  and  renewed  the  battle.  His  indomit- 
able pluck  was  rewarded,  and  he  reached  Beechey  island  in  good  time, 
in  the  season  of  1858. 

The  illustrious  explorer  was  now  on  the  scene  of  his  marvellous 
victories  over  nature.  He  proceerled  down  Peel  sound,  between  North 
Somerset  and  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  but  was  stopped  by  an  ice-liarrier 
right  across  on  August  17.  Nothing  daunted,  he  tnmetl  and  pro- 
ceeded down  Prince  Begent's  inlet,  very  nearly  succeeding  in  passing 
through  Bellot  strait  He  wintered  at  Port  Kennedy  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  strait. 

In  February,  1859,  he  left  the  Fox  to  establish  dep6ts  for  his  spring 
journey.  On  this  occasion  he  met  some  Eskimos,  got  some  valuable 
information,  and  obtained  several  Franklin  relics.  On  April  2  he 
again  started.  Passing  down  the  channel  on  the  east  side  of  King 
William  island,  he  again  met  Eskimos,  who  told  him  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  Franklin's  ships,  and  bartered  many  relics.  He  then 
examined  Montreal  island,  and  returned  after  completing  the  circuit  of 
King  William  island.  He  found  the  skeleton  with  its  relics  9  miles 
south  of  Cape  Herschel,  proving  that  Franklin's  expedition  had  dis- 
covered the  North-West  Passage.  He  came  to  the  boat,  with  two 
skeletons,  and  made  a  minute  inventory  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  of 
the  relics  at  Point  Victory,  including  Graham  Gore's  record  with  the 
marginal  additions  by  Captain  Fitzjames,  which  told  him  the  sad 
story.  Hobson  had  previously  visited  the  caims,  having  been  sent  by 
another  route,  in  order  that,  if  anything  was  found,  he  might  have 
the  credit. 

To  M'Clintock  is  due  the  final  revelation  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and 
his  gallant  companions,  so  long  obscured,  and  only  made  possible  by  the 
pious  self-denial  of  Lady  Franklin.  M'Clintock  had  prepared  himself 
for  this  crowning  achievement  during  ten  years  of  most  honourable  and 
arduous  service.  With  the  noble  expedition  of  which  Franklin  was  the 
head,  and  Fitzjames  the  moving  spirit,  is  for  ever  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected the  illustrious  name  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock. 

The  distance  accomplished  by  M'Clintock  when  he  discovered  the 
&te  of  Franklin,  from  leaving  the  Fox  to  his  return,  was  1079  stat. 
miles,  but  adding  all  his  journeys  together  in  1859,  it  was  1542  miles. 
His  final  conclusion  was  that  one  sledge  party  could  take  sixty  days' 
food,  and  travel  600  miles,  not  more,  without  depdts.  With  Sir  James 
Boss  they  only  managed  thirty  days,  in  Austin's  expedition  forty  days. 
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in  the  third  expedition  about  fifty  days.     In  a  very  long  journey,  his 
opinion  was  that  men  would  beat  dogs. 

The  engines  of  the  Fox  had  been  partly  taken  to  pieoes  for  the  winter, 
and  the  engineer  had  died.  M'Clintock's  skill  and  meohanioal  know- 
ledge enabled  him  to  make  them  fit  for  work  again  with  his  own  hands. 
Allen  Young  explored  380  miles  of  new  ooast-line,  while  that  discovered 
by  M'Clintock  and  Hobson  amounted  to  420,  a  total  of  928  stat.  miles 
of  new  coast.  The  Fox  arrived  in  England  on  September  20,  1859. 
M'Olintock  had  now  served  during  ten  Arctic  navigable  seasons,  and 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  six  Arctic  winters.  He  was  to  serve  still 
another  Arctic  navigable  season. 

M'Clintock  and  his  companions  had  an  enthusiastic  reception.  What 
touched  the  great  explorer  more  than  anything  else  was  the  presentation 
to  him  of  a  gold  chronometer  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fox,  '*  As 
long  as  I  live,"  he  wrote,  "  it  will  remind  me  of  that  perfect  harmony, 
that  mutual  esteem,  and  goodwill  which  made  our  ship*s  company  a 
happy  little  community,  and  oontributed  materially  to  the  saocess  of  the 
expedition."  On  October  5,  1859,  as  many  as  twenty-five  old  Arctic 
friends  ente];tained  M'Olintock  and  his  officers  at  dinner  at  the  Thatched 
House,  with  Captain  Austin  in  the  ohair.  The  Admiralty  allowed  his 
time  in  the  Fox  to  count.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  Grocers'  Company;  and 
honorary  degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
In  1860  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  in  1865  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  He  read  his  account  of  the  work  of  the  Fox  at  a  crowded 
meeting  of  the  Greographical  Society  on  November  14,  1859. 

Sir  Leopold's  first  appointment,  after  his  return,  was  to  H.M.S. 
Bulldog  (paddle  steamer,  500  H.P.,  1124  tons),  sent  in  oompliance  with 
a  request  from  the  promoters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  Eoute, 
to  take  a  line  of  deepnsea  soundings  from  the  Faroe  islands  to  Labrador. 
His  first  lieutenant  was  Charles  Parry,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Edward. 
Dr.  Wallioh  was  the  naturalist.  Leaving  Stornaway  on  July  1,  1860, 
M'Clintock  proceeded  to  Westmanshaven,  in  the  Faroe  islands,  whence 
he  ran  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings,  by  Beikavik  in  Iceland  to  a  point 
25  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  a  nearer  approach  being 
barred  by  closely  packed  ice.  He  met  with  heavy  gales  and  much 
ice  off  Cape  Farewell,  reaching  Godthaab,  in  Greenland,  on  August  7, 
having  encountered  furious  gales  all  through  the  previous  week. 
M'Olintock  then  ran  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  from  Cape  Farewell 
to  Hamilton  inlet,  in  Labrador,  which  place  he  reached  on  August  24. 
The  greatest  depth  was  2032  fathoms.  At  Hamilton  inlet  he  met 
Mr.  Donald  Smith,  the  future  Lord  Strathcona,  and  they  formed 
a  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  Becrossing  to  Greenland, 
M'Olintock    made   plans  of   €h)dthaab   and    Julianshaab.      He    then 
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took  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
getting  within  4  miles  of  the  shore.  But  that  night  there  was  a  storm 
from  the  north-east,  lasting  three  days.  The  Bulldog  had  to  lie  to 
under  bare  poles,  drifting  southwards.  **  I  oould  not  have  oonoeived 
so  much  calmness  to  have  been  the  property  of  only  one  man,''  wrote 
Charles  Parry.  "  In  the  greatest  difficulties  his  face  would  not  alter 
a  muscle.  Steady  watchfulness  and  a  quick,  decided  order,  though  in 
a  low  tone;  no  outward  show  of  anxiety;  no  nervous  irritability,  no 
unnecessary  noise  ever  betokened  anxiety,  though  in  his  own  quiet  way, 
to  me  he  has  let  out  how  deeply  aniious  he  was  on  several  occasions. 
And  well  he  might  have  been !  No  one  oould  have  passed  the  same  time 
with  him,  in  similar  sitoations,  without  gaining  confidence  in  him  week 
by  week,  until  the  pinnacle  of  confidence  that  man  can  place  in  man  has 
been  reached.**  Eeikavik  was  reached  on  October  19.  The  line  of 
80unding8  was  carried  on  to  Rookall  bank  on  November  8,  and  finally  the 
Bulldog  put  into  EoUibegs,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  later  in  November. 
This  was  an  important  but  very  arduous  service,  well  performed. 

Sir  Leopold  was  next  appointed  to  H.M.S.  Dori$  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  present  writer  has  very  pleasant  recollections  of  a  week  passed  at 
Malta  vnth  his  old  messmate  in  April,  1861,  when  he  was  waiting  for 
the  Doris.  He  had  known  M'Clintock  for  many  years,  but  he  never 
before  knew  of  his  fondness  and  very  considerable  knowledge  of  wild 
flowers,  or  of  the  interest  he  felt  in  antiquities  which  he  showed  during 
a  visit  to  Hagiar  Chem  and  in  subsequent  interviews  with  old  Signor 
Yassali  at  the  Valetta  library.  The  Doris  acted  as  escort  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (the  present  King)  when  the  late  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
Frederick  went  with  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Leopold's 
next  ship  was  H.M.^  Aurora;  in  her  he  witnessed  the  naval  action 
between  the  Danish  and  Austrian  squadrons  ofi*  Heligoland,  his  presence 
preventing  any  possible  international  complication.  The  Aurora  after- 
wards went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  her  Sir  Leopold  was  transferred 
in  September,  1865,  to  Jamaica  as  commodore,  with  his  broad  pennant 
on  board  the  Aboukir^  where  he  continued  to  serve  until  1868.  In  that 
year  he  became  a  naval  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  M'Clintock  was  put  forward  by  the 
Carlton  Club  to  contest  the  borough  of  Drogheda  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed,  he  got  somethiug  very  much 
better  than  a  seat  in  Parliament.  One  of  his  supporters  was  Mr.  Dunlop 
of  Monasterboice  House,  near  Drogheda,  who  invited  M'Clintock  to  pay 
him  a  visit.     There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  daughter. 

On  October  12,  1870,  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  was  married  to 
Annette  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  R.  F.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  Monasterboice 
House,  and  of  Anna,  daughter  of  Visoount  Ferrand  and  of  Viscountess 
Massereene  in  her  own  right.  In  the  following  year  he  came  on  the 
Council  of  our  Society,  and  oontinued  to  serve,  off  and  on,  as  Councillor 
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or  Vioe-Preaident  until  1903.  From  1872  to  1876  lie  was  Admiral 
Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dookyard,  and  fitted  out  the  Alert  and 
Discovery  for  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-76. 

Sir  Leopold  had  completed  his  work,  *  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,'  in  1859,  before  he  joined  the  Doris.  This  narrative  of  the 
discovery  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  with  a 
preface  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  such  a 
book  should  be,  and  shows  the  character  of  the  author  in  every  page — 
his  modesty,  his  total  unconsciousness  of  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
ment, his  simple  dignity  and  straightforwardness.  It  is  a  plain 
narrative  admirably  told,  and  is  deeply  interesting.  It  will  be  a  classic, 
among  the  annals  of  British  enterprise  and  discovery,  for  all  time.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  by  the  appendix,  containing  a  geological  account  of 
the  Arctic  archipelago,  and  a  paper  on  its  tidal  streams  by  Prof.  Haughton. 
The  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1875,  and  the  fifth  in  1881,  which  has 
been  stereotyped  by  Mr.  Murray. 

Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock  became  a  Vice- Admiral  on  August  5,  1877, 
and  was  appointed  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  West  Indian  and  North 
American  Station  in  1879,  with  his  flag  on  board  H.M.S.  Northampton. 
The  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  John  Fisher,  was  his  flag-captain, 
Admirals  Holland  and  Fawkes  were  the  commanders,  and  among  the 
other  officers  was  the  torpedo  lieutenant,  an  old  Arctic  officer  of  1875-76, 
the  present  Admiral  Qeorge  Le  C.  Egerton.  It  was  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous commission  from  1879  to  1882. 

On  his  return,  M'Glintock  was  chosen  an  Elder  Brother  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  active 
members  of  that  important  corporation,  continuing  to  hold  the  post,  so 
that  practically  he  died  in  harness.  In  1891  he  was  created  a  Kuight 
Commander  of  the  Bath. 

Sir  Leopold  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  recent  Antarctic 
Expedition.  It  was  on  April  7,  1899,  that  Sir  Leopold  M*Ciintock  and 
the  present  writer  had  the  interview  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  c.b.,  of  the 
Controller's  Department  at  the  Admiralty,  and  discussed  with  him 
the  outline  of  what  they  desired  as  regards  a  ship  for  Antarctic  work. 
This  meeting  constituted  the  inception  of  the  design  of  the  Discovery, 
A  Ship  Committee  was  afterwards  formed,  of  which  Sir  Leopold  was 
the  principal  and  most  active  member.  When  there  was  opposition 
to  the  ship  being  allowed  to  winter  in  the  Antarctic  Regions,  a  very 
striking  speech  from  Sir  Leopold  practically  put  an  end  to  the  trouble, 
thus  ensuring  the  success  of  the  expedition.  He  contributed  a  very 
interesting  and  useful  paper  on  Arctic  sledge  travelling  to  the  *  Ant- 
arctic Manual.'  He  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  explorers  in  the 
south,  and,  anxious  for  the  interests  of  Captain  Scott  on  his  return,  he 
sent  to  the  Admiralty  a  copy  of  the  letter  giving  him  his  time  in  the 
Fox  in  1850  as  a  reminder,  Scott's  being  exactly  a  parallel  case. 
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Sir  Leopold  took  a  keen  interest  in  charitable  works,  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  seafftring  men.  For  many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  for  Miss 
Weston.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Alfred  ^Aged  Merchant 
Seamen's  Institution,  and  President  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Scripture 
Beaders'  Society. 

As  old  age  advanced.  Sir  Leopold  faced  the  illnesses  which  accompany 
it  with  patience  and  fortitude.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  family 
relations.  A  sympathetic  and  devoted  wife  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  he  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of 
his  sons  it  can  justly  be  said,  "  Truly  ye  come  of  the  blood." 

At  last  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  the  sailing  of  the  Fox  came  round. 
A  letter  was  addressed  to  Sir  Leopold,  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
the  Eoyal  Qeographical  Society,  to  show  him  how  fully  his  great 
merits  as  an  explorer,  and  his  very  distinguished  services,  were '  still 
remembered  and  appreciated.  The  letter  was  dated  June  30,  1907,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  and  by  two  of  M'Clintock's  old  messmates, 
Markham  and  Allen  Young.  In  his  reply  the  great  explorer  testified 
to  the  loyalty  with  which  he  was  supported  by  those  associated  with 
him  or  under  his  command.  "  It  is  most  touching,"  he  concluded,  "  to 
find  that  one  is  still  remembered  after  so  long  a  time  as  half  a  century." 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  caught  a  chill,  which  ended  fatally,  and  he 
passed  away  without  pain  on  November  17, 1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  There  was  a  great  assembly  of  mourners  on  the  22nd.  The 
Eiug  was  represented  by  Captain  Walker,  b.n.,  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
Sir  C.  Gust.  The  Deputy-Master  of  the  Trinity  House  and  several  old 
colleagues  were  present,  and  the  Boyal  Qeographical  Society  was  ropre- 
sonted  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Many  of  M'Clintock's  old  messmates  and  shipmates  were  there  to 
show  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory. 

The  Austin  Expedition  was  represented  by  Vesey  Hamilton  and 
Clements  Markham,  by  the  daughter  of  Captain  Austin,  the  son  of 
Captain  Ommanney,  and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Donnet,  the  surgeon  of  the 
AnUiance.  The  third  expedition  was  represented  by  Vesey  Hamilton 
and  George  Nares ;  the  Fox  by  Allen  Young. 

Gf  a  later  polar  generation  were  present,  Nares,  Albert  Markham, 
Parr,  and  Egerton  of  the  1875  expedition;  Scott,  of  the  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition ;  and  Fridtjof  Nansen,  second  only  to  M*Clintook.  The  two 
grandsons  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were  also  there,  Dr.  Willingham  Gell 
and  Mr.  Philip  L.  Qell.  Of  Sir  Leopold's  old  flagship  Northampton 
were  present.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  and  Admirals 
Holland,  Bid  del,  and  Egerton.  A  very  touching  memory  of  the  Fox 
came  from  Copenhagen — a  wreath  from  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Greenland  Company. 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  was  reticent,  and  would  have  disliked  a 
long  panegyric.     His  life-story  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  none. 
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AN    EXPLORATION   OF  THE   NUN   KUN    MOUNTAIN    GROUP 
AND  ITS  GLACIERS.* 

By  WIIiLIAM  HUNTER  WORKMAN,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.R.a.S.^ 

The  Nun  Knn  mouDtaia  group  is  situated  in  Sum,  Kashmir,  between 
33^  65'  and  34°  &  lat.  N.,  and  76°  2'  and  76°  13'  long.  E.  The  massif  to 
which  this  name  is  applied  is  comparatively  small  and  compact,  standing 
by  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  mountains,  occupying  practically 
a  square  with  a  side  of  11  miles.  Two  parallel  spurs  of  the  same  fold, 
connected  with  the  Nun  Kun  by  narrow  ridges,  extend  west  to  75°  53' 
long.  E.,  endoBing  a  glacier  8  miles  long.  If  the  mountains  forming  the 
farther  barriers  of  the  glaciers  of  the  group  be  included,  the  area  would 
be  considerably  greater. 

The  highest  central  portion  is  guarded  on  all  sides  by  a  multitude  of 
ragged  precipitous  spurs  or  buttresses,  which  run  down  from  it  to  thp 
surrounding  valleys,  the  walls  of  which  they  help  to  form.  On  the 
north  they  overhang  the  Sum  river  in  the  Bangdum  valley,  where  for 
8  miles,  with  the  opposite  mountains,  they  enclose  a  gorge  through 
which  it  flows.  The  summits  of  these  external  buttresses  are  mostly 
pointed  or  serrated,  and  attain  heights  of  18,000  to  20,000  feet. 

The  central  part  of  the  massif  rises  2000  to  4000  feet,  not  only  above 
its  own  lesser  peaks,  but  above  all  others  for  scores  of  miles  around,  the 
nearest  peak  that  exceeds  it  in  height  being  Nanga  Parbat,  120  miles 
north- west.  East,  west,  and  south,  none  of  the  vast  multitude  of  moun- 
tains which  it  overlooks  approach  it  in  height.  It  stands  alone,  an 
elevated  island  of  rock  and  ice,  towering  bold  and  sharp  from  an  ocean 
of  surrounding  peaks.  Although  situated  in  a  fairly  well-known  region, 
the  valleys  around  it  having  for  years  been  visited  by  sportsmen  and 
somewhat  by  travellers,  its  height  and  its  inaccessibility  have  rendered 
its  upper  parts  hitherto  secure  from  intrusion. 

Sportsmen  have  occasionally  entered  the  Shafat  nala,  the  easiest 
avenue  of  approach,  one  having  camped  for  some  days  in  1905  at  the 
site  of  our  base  camp,  4  miles  above  the  tongue  of  the  Shafat  glacier. 
In  1902  the  Kev.  C.  E.  Barton  and  Dr.  A.  Neve  paid  it  a  brief  visit. 
They  camped  for  a  night  neai'  the  same  point,  at  an  altitude  of  14,900 
feet,  and  the  next  day  went  up  the  Shafat  glacier  to  a  height  estimated 
by  them  at  abOut  18,000  feet,  returning  to  a  lower  camp  the  same  day. 
In  1903,  Mr.  Sillem,  a  Dutch  traveller,  visited  the  Shafat  glacier.  He 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Neve  to  have  reached  a  height  on  it  of  21,000  feet, 
but  what  he  is  said  to  have  seen  is  rather  indefinitely  stated,  and  does 
not  correspond  to  the  topographical  features  at  that  height. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  of  Mrs.  F.  Bullock  Workman  and  myself 
in  1906  was  the  more  thorough  exploration  of  this  region,  particularly  of 

*  RotA  at  the  Bojral  Geographical  Sooietj,  November  25, 1907.    Hap,  p.  182. 
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the  upper  nnvisited  portions.  The  chief  Tillage  of  the  several  composing 
what  is  called  Snm,  on  the  Sam  river,  three  marches  south  of  Ejirg^  on 
the  Leh  route,  and  twelve  from  Srinagar,  was  selected  as  oar  base,  this 
beiog  the  nearest  village  with  a  lambardar  to  the  Nan  Kan.  The  crops 
having  failed,  the  two  preceding  seasons  in  Sam  and  Lodakh,  no  snppHes 
were  obtainable  there,  so  we  were  obliged  to  forward  from  Srinagar  not 
only  ail  sapplies  for  oar  party,  bat  also  some  16,000  lbs.  of  grain  for  oar 
ooolies,  to  transport  which  required  243  coolies  and  60  ponies.  On 
Jane  24  we  reached  Sara,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  Oyprien  Savoye, 
six  Italian  porters,  and  five  servants. 

Just  south  of  Sum,  the  Snru  valley,  which  up  to  this  point  runs 
south  from  Eargil,  makes  a  wide  bend  around  the  extremity  of  a  high 
spur,  and  from  Purkutse,  the  last  village  where  any  cultivation  is  seen, 
stretches  east  for  23  miles,  under  the  name  of  the  Upper  Sum  or  Rang- 
dum  valley.  It  resembles  Ladakh  valleys,  being  mostly  desert  with  some 
scanty  vegetation.  It  cannot  boast  of  a  single  tree,  but  the  swampy 
land  along  the  river  is  covered  with  bush-growth  from  2  to  6  feet  high. 
For  8  miles  from  Purkutse  it  consists  of  a  gorge  just  wide  enough  for 
the  passage  of  the  here  turbulent  Sum  river,  directly  over  which,  on  the 
south,  rise  the  frowning  spires  of  the  Nun  Run  massif,  11,500  feet 
above,  sending  down  a  number  of  short  glaciers,  which  do  not  reach  the 
valley-bed,  and  a  larger  one,  the  Ganri,  later  to  be  described.  It  then 
opens  out  with  an  average  width  of  about  1  mile  to  its  end,  where  it 
expands  into  an  amphitheatre,  into  which  four  valleys  open. 

On  July  3  we  reached  Gulmatunga,  one  march  above  Purkutse,  the 
site  of  a  deserted  village,  on  the  north  side  of  the  unbridged  Sura  river, 
opposite  which  the  Shafat  nala,  which  was  our  first  objective,  enters  the 
Rangdum.  To  reach  this  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river,  which 
early  in  July  is  usually  fordable  at  this  point,  but  we  found  the  water 
so  high  that  the  only  way  to  get  over  was  by  swimming,  as  impossible 
a  feat  for  our  loaded  caravan  as  flying  would  have  been.  The  weather 
during  the  latter  half  of  June  had  been  fine  and  unusually  warm.  Sinoe 
leaving  Dras,  at  elevations  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  we  had  marched 
in  such  sun-maxima  as  191^  199°,  203^  196°,  200°,  206°,  2045°,  and  206° 
Fahr.  The  great  heat  had  melted  the  snow  on  the  glaciers  rapidly,  and 
we  had  found  all  glacier- fed  streams  on  our  route  greatly  swollen  and 
turbid,  some  of  them  being  impassable  after  twelve  o'clock.  The  Sum 
river  was  no  exception.  Its  volume  was  much  increased,  and  its  mud- 
laden  water  of  a  dark  slate  colour.  We  camped,  hoping  to  get  across 
early  in  the  morning,  but  the  water  did  not  fall  sufficiently  to  make  the 
river  fordable.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  follow  it  up  for  16  miles 
to  the  hamlet  of  Tazi  Tonzas,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches. 
Here,  between  8  and  10  a.m.,  we  made  the  passage  of  five  small 
branches,  and  of  the  200-feet-wide  main  branch,  though  the  water  of 
the  last  was  waist-high  and^  flowing  with  a  rapid  current,' besides  being 
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ice-cold,  80  that  the  men  had  to  wade  through  it  in  squads,  holding  on 
to  one  another  for  security.  We  then  descended  the  valley  again, 
through  swamps  and  over  boulder-strewn  tali,  till  the  Shafat  nala  was 
reached  after  four  days  of  extra  marching. 

The  Shafat  nala  runs  from  the  Bangdum  valley,  a  little  west  of 
south,  straight  away  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Nun  Eun  for  9  miles 
to  the  base  of  an  impressive  snow  mountain  marked  Z 1  on  the  Indian 
Survey  map,  seen  through  the  nala  from  Gulraatunga  towering  above 
its  upper  end.  The  nala  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  precipitous 
mountain- walls.  For  some  distance  above  its  mouth  its  bed  consists  of 
rolling  hillocks,  sparsely  covered  with  vegetation.  A  large  colony  of 
marmots  had  appropriated  these  as  a  site  for  a  subteiTanean  city,  and 
their  burrows  pierced  the  ground  at  short  intervals  in  all  directions. 
These  marmots  were  evidently  social  in  their  habits,  and  exchanged 
frequent  visits,  as  was  shown  by  footpaths  as  distinct  and  well  trodden 
as  those  made  by  man,  running  between  the  different  burrows  and  form- 
ing a  network  over  the  whole  surface.  Were  this  place  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  a  name,  it  might  appropriately  be  called  Marmotville. 
Beyond  this  for  2  miles  the  nala  ascends  gently  in  swampy  meadows 
covered  with  grass  and  bushes  resembling  dwarf-willows,  interspersed 
with  stony  reaches,  and  intersected  by  numerous  swiftly  flowing  streams. 

About  3  miles  above  the  lower  end  of  the  nala  the  tongue  of  the 
Shafat  glacier  is  met  with,  an  irregular  mass  of  ice  stretching  entirely 
across  the  nala,  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  heavily  covered  with  red 
granite  detritus,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  terminal 
moraine.  The  valley-bed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  though  somewhat 
strewn  with  small  stones,  has  no  terminal  moraines  to  indicate  that,  in 
recent  times,  the  glacier  has  extended  lower  down  than  at  present,  to 
which  fact  the  grass-covered  alluvium  existing  almost  at  the  edge  of 
the  tongue  also  testifies.  Two  good-sized  streams  issue,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tongue,  from  deep  gullies  extending  half  a  mile  or  more  up 
the  glacier.  For  the  next  2  miles  the  glacier  consists  of  a  chaotic 
combination  of  high  ridges,  deep  ravines  with  perpendicular  walls, 
hillocks,  and  depressions,  forming  a  labyrinth  as  difficult  to  travei*se  as 
could  well  be  found.  This  part  has  no  well-marked  moraines,  either 
lateral  or  median,  though  it  is  covered  with  an  enormous  amount  ot 
detritus.  Its  banks  on  both  sides  consist  of  steep  mountain  slopes  greatly 
torn  and  eroded  by  ice  and  water. 

The  upper  end  of  this  portion  ceases  abruptly  with  a  sharp  sweep  to 
the  south-west,  below  which  a  lower  surface  of  smooth  white  ice  about 
half  a  mile  wide  begins,  occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  nala,  and 
extending  to  the  base  of  Z  1,  4  miles  distant.  This  had  few  crevasses, 
but  it  was  covered  with  small  pockets,  filled  with  crystal  water,  from  a 
few  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  deep,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  either  flat  stones  or  a  thin  layer  of  silt,  which,  by 
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absorbing  and  trangmitting  the  iieat  of  the  sun,  had  caused  the  ioe 
beneath  them  to  melt  and  form  the  pockets.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
white  ioe  with  the  lower  portion  were  a  number  of  glacial  tables,  some 
of  them  of  large  size,  supported  on  ice  pedestals  from  3  to  6  feet  high. 

Adjoining  the  white  ice  on  the  west,  but  entirely  distinct  from  it, 
both  in  character  and  origin,  though  equally  a  part  of  the  glacier,  runs 
another  section  parallel  with  and  overtopping  the  white  one  by  60  to 
80  feet.  This  section,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  fills  the  remainder 
of  the  glacial  bed.  It  ifl  greatly  broken  and  crevassed,  and  thickly 
covered  with  reddish  granite  detritus.     The  final  destination  of  this 


SECTION  OF  PBRPBHDICUIiAR  ICB-CLIFF,  ABOUT  200  FEET  HIGH,  IN  WHICH  THE 
GANBI  GLACIER,  DB8CBNDINO  FROM  THE  NUN  KUN,  ENDS  AT  THB  BANK  OF  THE 
SURU  RIVER.      PHOTO  TAKEN  AT  7   A.M.  ;   LOWER  PART  IN  SHADOW. 

section  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  application  of  glacial  force. 
On  its  west  side,  about  1  mile  above  the  lower  end  of  the  white  section, 
a  branch  glacier  enters.  .  This  branch  is  short,  not  over  2^  miles  in 
length,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide,  but,  coming  down  from  the  sides 
of  two  peaks,  one  of  them  of  over  23,000  feet,  with  a  fall  of  9000  feet,  it 
presses  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  Shafat  glacier.  As  a  result,  the 
red  section  is  crowded  bodily  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  glacial  bed, 
cutting  across  the  white  section,  forming  a  barrier  to  its  further  pro- 
gress, and  literally  swallowing  it  up.  The  red  portion  then  expands  so 
as  to  fill  the  whole  glacial  bed,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  forms 
the  chaotic  lowest  2  miles  of  the  glacier  already  described. 
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The  very  abundant  detritna  bronght  down  by  the  branch  glaoier  Is 
black.  This  crowds  with  the  ice  of  the  branch  into  the  space  from  which 
the  red  section  has  been  pnshed,  and  can  be  traced  downward  for  about 
a  mile.  Opposite  the  point  of  entrance,  a  large  hillock  of  black  material 
presses  well  into  the  red  section  rising  high  above  the  surrounding  level. 
The  eastern  edge  of  the  white  section  bears  along  a  smaller  black 
moraine,  which  is  also  swallowed  up  by  the  red  portion  at  their  point 
of  contact. 

Opposite  Z  1  the  Shafat  glacier,  which  to  this  point  ascends  with  a 
moderate  gradient  south  23°  W.,  turns  around  the  end  of  a  spur  from  the 
Nun  Kun,  and  pursues  a  course  west  10°  S.  to  a  ridge  3  miles  above, 
descending  from  the  central  one  of  the  row  of  five  southern  Nun  Kun 
peaks  across  the  slope  to  meet  an  arete  projecting  from  Z  1.  This  ridge 
rises  only  sligbtly  above  the  glacial  surface,  but  it  forms  a  line  of 
demarcation,  on  the  north  side,  between  the  snows,  which,  coming  from 
three  of  the  Nun  Kun  peaks,  feed  the  Shafat  glacier,  and  those  from  the 
remaining  two  which  fall  to  the  Fariabad  nala ;  and  on  the  south,  between 
those  from  the  whole  front  of  Z 1  j  and  those  from  it  west  of  the  ar^te, 
which  also  fall  to  the  Fariabad  nala.  The  altitude  of  this  ridge  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wall  of  Z 1  is  16,911  feet.  Thence  it  rises 
continuously  till  it  ends  in  a  peak  of  over  21,000  feet. 

The  reservoir  of  the  Shafat  glacier  differs  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
type,  in  that  it  is  composed  of  two  lateral  parts  or  wings,  over  2  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  the  northern  wing  consisting  of  the  slopes  of 
the  Nun  Kun  massif,  and  the  southern  of  those  of  Z  1,  the  snows  from 
both  of  which  descend  east  of  the  boundary  ridge  into  the  intermediate 
depression,  meeting  near  its  middle  line  to  form  the  glacier.  The 
glacier  is  therefore  destitute  of  a  typical  head  or  end  basin  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  the  west. 

Its  width  jnst  abov«  the  bend  is  about  a  mile,  but  below  the  ridge 
it  widens  to  more  than  2  miles,  ascending  sharply  and  greatly  broken 
to  the  Kun  Kun.  The  ice  from  the  south  or  Z  1  wing  is  remarkably 
free  from  detritus,  but  that  from  the  Nun  Kun  wing  bears  a  considerable 
quantity  in  detached  masses,  which  finally  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
red  western  section  already  described. 

The  glacier  coming  from  the  two  remaining  southern  Nun  Kun  peaks, 
named  by  us  the  Fariabad  glacier,  descends  from  north  to  south  across 
the  upper  end  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  Shafat,  contributing  to  the 
latter  a  small  amount  of  ice  through  an  opening  in  the  dividing  ridge 
near  its  centre. 

We  established  a  base  camp  on  the  spur  around  which  the  glacier 
turns,  about  400  feet  above  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  15,100  feet.  It 
commanded  a  view  of  a  second  tributary  entering  the  Shafat  from  the 
east  in  an  impressive  ice-fall,  and  of  the  steep  front  of  the  splendid  peak 
Z  1,  over  22,000  feet  in  height,  clad  in  a  shaggy  mail  of  ice,  portions  of 
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whicli  every  now  and  again  broke  away  and  plunged  down  to  the  glaoier 
in  resounding  aYalanches.  After  the  !Niin  Knn  massif  Z  1  is  the  highest 
and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  region. 

While  wood  and  supplies  were  being  colleoted  at  this  camp,  we  made 
reconnaissances  of  the  ice-fall  opposite,  ascending  the  lower  half  of  it,  and 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Shafat  glacier  on  both  sides  to  heights  of 
about  18,000  feet,  from  which  an  excellent  idea  of  the  glacier  and  its 
basin  was  obtained ;  but  from  no  point  could  we  see  the  conformation 
of  the  highest  portion  of  the  Nun  Eun  massif  lying  behind  the  five 
southern  peaks  crowning  the  wall  above,  nor  could  the  relation  of  the 


HILLOCK  COMPOSED  OF  DBTBITUS  FORCED  UP  BY  PRESSURE  OF  BRANCH  GLACIER  UPON 
SHAFAT  GLACIER  AT  LINE  OF  CONTACT.  BRANCH  HAS  A  FALL  OF  SOlffE  9000  FEET. 
FIGURE  OF  BBBVANT  NEAR  CEITTRB  OF  HILLOCK  GIVES  IDEA  OF  SIZE  OF  LATTER. 

highest  western  peak  to  its  neighbours  be  determined,  nor  were  the  two 
northern  peaks  next  in  altitude  to  the  highest  visible,  except  the  very 
apex  of  the  north-easterly  one  from  the  ice-fall  under  Z  1. 

Large  portions  of  the  n^^-covered  surface  of  the  Shafat  glacier,  from 
16,000  to  18,600  feet,  were  thickly  strewn  with  nieves  penitentea.  This 
was  the  first  time  we  had  met  with  them  in  five  seasons  of  Himalayan 
exploration,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  their  existence  in  Himalaya  has 
been  mentioned  by  any  other  observer.  For  a  time  they  were  regarded 
as  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  having  been  observed  only  by  explorers 
of  that  chain,  until  Hans  Meyer,  and  after  him  C.  Uhlig,  discovered 

No.  I. — Jaisuabt,  1908.]  c 
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them  on  Eilimandjaro.  In  the  Andes  they  have  been  found  from  the 
equator  to  85^  4!  lat.  S.,  while  those  seen  by  ns  existed  from  33^  57'  to 
33^  sy  lat.  N. 

They  varied  in  height  from  8  inches  to  3  feet,  and  had  the  shape 
of  wedges  or  pyramids  flattened  at  the  sides  with  onrling  Anted  orests, 
all  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

They  were  arranged  in  parallel  lines  running  diagonally  to  the  axis 
of  the  glacier,  the  long  diameter  of  each  nieve' being  parallel  to  the  long 
diameters  of  others  in  the  system  and  coincident  with  the  direction  of 
the  lines.  They  were  composed  of  granular  snow,  hard  frozen  in  the 
morning,  but  softening  more  or  lees  under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  No  ioe 
was  found  in  them.  The  central  portion  of  each,  even  when  softened 
by  the  sun,  was  much  denser  than  the  outer  surface  or  the  surrounding 
n^,  offering  even  in  the  smallest  decided  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  an 
ice-axe,  while  the  two  latter  could  often  be  scraped  away  with  the 
fingers.      The  nivi  on  which  they  stood  sloped  at  angles  of  30^  to  40°. 

As  this  was  the  only  one  of  many  Himalayan  glaciers  we  have 
explored  presenting  this  phenomenon,  attention  was  directed  to  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  od  it  as  famishing  a  clue  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  nieves.  As  already  stated,  this  glacier  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is 
acephalous,  being  entirely  open  at  its  upper  western  end  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  west  winds,  which  sweep  down  its  course 
with  considerable  force  even  in  fair  weather,  and  during  storms  must 
attain  a  high  velocity.  Another  important  condition  not  seen  by  us  on 
other  glaciers  was  the  long-continued  fine  weather.  During  our  Baltistan 
expeditions  fine  weather  was  the  exoeption,^almost  daily  snow-storms 
being  the  rule;  but  here,  from  early  in  June  till  our  departure  on 
August  9,  the  weather  was  continuously  pleasant,  only  one  slight  squall 
being  noted.  In  ascending  the  glacier,  and  on  the  mountains  above, 
even  to  over  21,000  feet,  no  new  snow  was  met  with.  To  these  two 
conditions  the  formation  of  the  nieves  penitenies  here  seen  may  be  referred. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that,  when  any  object  lies  upon 
a  glacier  which  protects  the  snow  or  ice  beneath  it  from  ihe  sun's  heat, 
or  a  condition  exists  that  offers  resistance  to  the  same,  the  surrounding 
surface  melts  away,  leaving  an  elevation  of  snow  or  ice  in  such  place. 
When  a  rock  rests  on  a  glacier,  a  glacial  table  supported  on  an  ice 
pedestal  may  result.  Ice  pyramids  are  sometimes  seen  capped  with  mud 
or  fine  detritus.  When  a  portion  of  a  glacial  sur&oe  becomes  more 
dense  than  that  around  it,  the  softer  portions  melt  away,  leaving  the 
denser  one  standing  as  an  upward  projection. 

This  premised,  the  development  of  these  nieves  may  be  read  as 
follows.  During  the  winter  and  spring  storms  the  wind,  sweeping 
down  the  glacier,  drifted  the  loose  snow  into  waves  and  ridges.  These, 
particularly  the  latter,  were  formed  parallel  to  one  another,  with  a 
direction  more  or  less  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  glacier.   The  force  of 
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the  wind  packed  the  snow  oompoaing  the  ridgee,  so  that  it  heoame  amoh 
denser  than  that  in  the  hollows  between  them.  Wind  is  the  only 
natural  force  conceivable  that  could  have  caused  ridges  and  wavy  con- 
densations of  snow  in  the  positions  occupied  by  the  nieves,  upon  fairly 
smooth  slopes  not  exposed  to  avalanches  and  above  the  line  of  rain. 
This  action  of  the  wind  being  granted,  it  follows  that  the  formation  of 
waves  and  ridges  of  condensed  snow  was  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
development. 

Then  came  the  prolonged  period  of  fine  weather,  when  no  new  snow 
fell  to  cover  the  roughened  glacial  surface,  when  the  latter  was  exposed 


NIEYBS  PENITBNTE8   ON  BHAFAT  OLACIKB. 

during  the  long  days  of  June  and  July  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun, 
burning  with  a  heat  of  170^  to  206°  Fahr.  and  over.  As  melting  pro- 
ceeded, the  softer  snow  of  the  hollows  yielded  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  harder  snow  of  the  ridges,  thus  accentuating  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  two,  and  the  ridgos  themselves  were  sculptured  out,  the 
densest  and  most  resistant  parts  remaining  as  apices,  till,  finally,  the 
flattened  pyramids  known  as  nieves  penitentea  were  fully  formed. 

The  fact  that  the  discrete  pyramids,  many  of  them  with  the  ends  of 
their  elongated  bases  touching  the  similar  ends  of  adjacent  ones,  stood 
in  lines  parallel  to  other  lines,  indicates  (1)  that  they  were  formed  out  of 
pre-existing  ridges  or  linear  wavelets,  and  (2)  that  the  condensation  of 
mow  in  the  ridges  was  not  equally  great  at  all  points,  but  occurred  in 

c  2 
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foci,  the  crests  of  which  were  a  little  distance  apart,  each  crest,  as  melt- 
ing proceeded,  forming  the  apex  of  a  nieve. 

The  glacier  falls  from  west  to  east,  east  10°  N.,  and  the  line  of 
union  of  its  north  and  south  slopes  corresponds  with  its  axis.  The 
direction  of  the  longer  diameters  of  the  nieves  and  of  the  lines  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  was,  on  the  north  slopes,  east  20°  S.,  whilst  that 
of  those  on  the  south  slopes  was  north  45°  E.  The  former  cut  the 
glacial  axis  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  the  latter  at  one  of  35°.  The  linear 
rows  of  nieves  on  the  two  slopes  were  thus  inclined  to  one  another  at  an 
angle  of  65°.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  direction  of  the  primary 
ridges  was  determined  hy  the  direction  of  the  slopes  on  which  they  were 
formed,  the  wind  remaining  constant  to  both.  The  apices  of  the  nieves 
on  both  slopes  curved  over  more  or  less,  giving  the  pyramids  a  convex 
contour  on  one  face  and  a  concave  one  on  the  opposite.  These,  as  well 
as  the  overhanging  hoods,  with  which  many  of  them  were  crowned,  all 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  t.e.  towards  the  east,  down  the  glacier, 
away  from  the  prevailing  west  wind,  which  never  varied  during  the 
three  weeks  we  were  on  this  glacier.  Both  the  curving  apices  and  the 
hoods  were  probably  due  to  the  cornices  formed  by  the  wind  along  the 
crests  of  the  primary  ridges,  which  being  denser  offered  greater  resist- 
ance to  the  sun's  heat  than  the  snow  immediately  under  them,  and 
persisted  as  overhanging  parts  of  the  nieve.  It  may  be  noted  that  nieves 
were  found  only  above  the  line  where  freezing  occurs  at  night,  t.c.  above 
16,000  feet,  which  circumstance  may  be  a  contributory  factor  to  their 
development  or  modelling. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  formation 
of  nieves  penitentes,  certainly  of  such  as  were  here  seen,  depends  on  two 
conditions  :  (1)  the  existence  of  a  strong  wind  blowing  constantly  from 
the  same  direction,  driving  the  snow  into  wavelets  and  ridges  usuaUy 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  condensing  it  into  compact  masses  at  foci 
a  little  removed  from  one  another ;  and  (2)  a  prolonged  period  of  fine 
weather  following,  during  which  the  softer  portions  are  melted  away 
by  the  sun's  heat  both  direct  and  reflected,  leaving  the  denser  parts 
standing  in  the  well-known  shapes.  In  stormy  seasons  the  ridges,  after 
being  formed,  would  be  protected  from  the  sun's  action  by  new  snow 
under  which  they  would  be  buried,  and  no  nieves  would  be  developed. 

Six  miles  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Shafat  glacier  stands  a  hitherto 
unnamed  summit  of  19,080  feet,  called  by  us  Mount  Nieves  Penitentes, 
and  2  miles  north  of  it  another  of  20,571  feet,  D  41.  First  ascents  of 
both  of  these  were  made  by  us.  The  last  300  feet  in  altitude  of  the 
rounded  top  of  the  former  as  well  as  others  of  its  upper  surfaces  were 
thickly  covered  with  nieves  penitentes  of  the  same  character  as  but  larger 
than  those  on  the  Shafat  glacier.  Above  19,000  feet  the  final  slants  of 
D  41  rise  at  angles  of  60°  to  70°.  These,  facing  south,  but  fully  exposed 
to  the  west  wind,  bristled  in  every  part  quite  to  the  summit,  with 
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nieves  rifling  one  above  another  in  unbroken  succession.  These  were  the 
largest  of  all,  rose  from  an  ice  basis,  and  themselves  consisted  of  ioe.  In 
connection  with  the  statement  of  Prof.  Han  thai,  that  nieves  peniterUes  in 
the  Andes  occur  exclusively  in  sheltered  places,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  those  observed  by  us  at  three  dififerent  |)oints  in  Himalaya 
occurred  on  surfaces  fully  exposed  to  wind,  that  the  higher  and  more 
exposed  the  surface  the  larger  were  the  nieves,  and  that  the  largest,  most 
perfectly  developed,  and  apparently  the  most  durable  of  all,  were  found 
at  the  highest  altitude,  from  19,000  to  20,571  feet,  where  the  wind  would 
naturally  be  the  strongest.     On  the  Barmal  glacier,  springing  from  the 


SUMMIT  OF  MOUIIT  NIEVES   PENITENTES,   19,080  FEET,   OOVEBBD  WITH  HIEYES 
FENITEirrES.      D  41  IN  BACKQBOUND,  2  MILES  TO  NOBTH. 

two  last-mentioned  peaks  and  a  wall  connecting  them  and  protected  by 
precipitous  mountains,  and  in  the  Nun  Kun  basin  at  an  altitude  of  21,000 
feet,  covered  with  snow  and  also  much  enclosed,  no  nieves  were  seen. 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  from  his  observations  of  nieves  penitentes  on  Acon- 
cagua (see  '  Aconcagua  and  Terra  del  Fuego '),  concludes  they  are  carved 
by  solar  radiation  out  of  old  avalanche  beds,  wind  having  nothing  to  do 
with  their  origin.  Nieves  formed  in  this  manner  would  be  found  only 
on  circumscribed  areas  in  positions,  which  avalanche  beds  might  occupy, 
and  not  widely  distributed  over  glacial  surfaces  and  on  mountain-sides 
and  tops,  as  in  case  of  those  seen  by  us,  where  there  could  be  no 
question  of  avalanche  beds.  The  conditions  under  which  nieves  have 
been  observed  have  evidently  differed  somewhat  in  different  places. 
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Prof.  Hauthal  also  regards  the  sun  as  the  sole  agent  in  the  formation 
of  nieves.  This  hypothesis  fails  to  explain  batisfactorily  the  parallelism 
of  the  lines  in  whioh  the  nieves  stand,  as  well  as  the  implied  selective 
power  of  the  sun  in  melting  away  some  portions  of  a  gladal  snrfaoe  and 
leaving  others  intact,  both  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  known 
action  of  wind  in  causing  parallel  wavelets  and  ridges  and  condensing 
the  snow  in  them. 

Gussfeldt,  one  of  the  early  observers  of  Andean  nieves,  is  one  of  the 
few  who  recognize  the  agency  of  wind  in  the  first  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, but  he  does  not  mention  the  causation  by  it  of  foci  of  condensation 
that  offer  resistance  to  the  sun's  heat,  which  I  regard  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  process. 

While  the  conclusions  above  stated  appear  to  me  to  be  the  only  ones 
consistent  with  existing  conditions  that  ¥rill  explain  the  formation  of 
the  nieves  observed  by  me,  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  that  condensa- 
tion of  snow  in  foci  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  caused  by  other  agents 
than  wind.* 

The  experience  of  four  previous  expeditions  having  demonstrated 
that  coolies  cannot  be  depended  on  to  go  much  above  points  where  rocks 
exist  for  shelter  at  night  and  water  is  to  be  had,  the  plan  was  adopted, 
with  a  view  to  exploring  the  higher  parts  of  the  Nun  Kun,  of  taking 
out  trained  European  porters  to  carry  light  camp  outfit  to  altitudes 
above  those  which  can  be  reached  by  coolies.  Six  porters  besides  the 
guide,  who  [also  agreed  to  carry  a  load  when  necessary,  were  judged 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  this  number  had  accordingly  been  brought 
with  us. 

A  reconnaissance  disclosed  a  rock  promontory  projecting  into  the 
ice  about  2600  feet  above  our  base  camp,  with  screes  beneath  it,  where 
coolies  could  pass  the  night ;  and  about  2200  feet  above  that,  among  the 
icefalls  at  the  base  of  a  snow-needle,  a  small  sloping  snow-plateau,  which 
the  coolies,  by  starting  early  from  their  night  bivouac,  could  reach  in 
time  to  return  to  the  latter  the  same  day.  This  was  the  highest  point 
at  which  they  would  be  available.  Basing  our  plan  of  attack  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  massif  on  the  existence  of  these  two  pieds  a  terre^ 
a  good  supply  of  wood  and  food  was  forwarded  to  the  promontory,  and 
two  days  later  four  porters  with  coolies  were  sent  ahead  with  their  own 
and  our  extra  outfit,  with  orders  to  remain  over  night  at  the  promontory, 
move  up  next  morning  with  the  [coolies  to  the  plateau,  and  make  a 
second  camp  there,  sending  the  coolies  back  to  us.  From  here  they 
were  to  push  on  and  establish  a  third  camp  with  extra  Mummery  tents 
at  the  highest  available  point,  and  then  return  to  and  await  us  at  the 
second  camp. 


*  For  some  ftirtber  details,  wee  ZeiUokri/t  fur  OleUcherkunde,  Band  ii.  Heft  1.,  Joly, 
1907,  p.  22. 
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On  July  25,  Mtb.  Bullook  Workman,  mytielf,  Savoye,  and  two  porters, 

with  fifteen   ooolies,  followed,  dimbiDg  at  first  over  great  moraine 

masses,  and  later  over  tumbled  and  orevassed  slopes  of  ice  tod  snow  lying 

between  the  giant  rock-ribs  descending  from  the  peaks  above.     We  saw 

many  nieves  peniientes^  some  of  them  of  large  size.     We  camped  on  snow 

juBt  above  the  base  of  the  promontory  at  an  elevation  of  17,657  feet. 

The  minuaujn  night  temperature  was  17"^  Fahr.     The  next  morning  we 

continaed  on  np  still  wilder  ice-slopes,  steep  and  fatiguing,  greatly 

broken,  and   seamed  with  wide  blue  chasms  lined  with  icicles,  to  the 

aeeond  camp,  inhere  the  four  porters  were  waiting.    This  camp*stood  at 


WHITS  NSEDIiB  PKAK,   ONE  OF  THE  WSCUOSUSQ   BABBIEBS  OF   THE    NUN   KUN    BASIN; 

▲i/nruDB  ABOUT  21,800  feet,     note  fbofilb  on  biqht  of  apex,    thbsb 

BLACK  DOTS  IN  OBNTBE  ABB  FOBTBBB  DBSCBNDINa  BLOPB. 

19,900  feet  on  a  smaU  sloping  surface  at  the  base  of  a  ragged  wall,  from 
which  at  intervals  great  icicles  were  broken  away  by  the  wind  and 
hurled  down  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  tents.  Two  huudrod  feet 
distant  below  the  camp  a  wide  bergschrund  yawned.  The  coolies 
marched  well  to  this  point,  though  some  of  them  were  sick  at  the  last, 
and  nearly  all  complained  of  headache.  They  were  allowed  to  return 
to  the  lower  camp  on  arrival.  The  minimum  temperature  here  was 
also  17°  Fahr.  On  our  return  it  was  10°  Fahr.  The  wind  blew  down 
upon  us  in  strong  gusts  the  whole  night,  shaking  the  tents  so  that 
we  feared  we  should  be  carried  down  into  the  bergschrund.  This, 
with  the  altitude,  the  effect  of  which  all  felt  decidedly,  effectually 
prevented  sleep. 
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From  here  the  whole  party  of  nine  started  upward  together.  The 
only  possible  route  led  up  the  steep  faoe  of  the  ioe-wall,  and  above  it 
involved  the  traverse  of  a  long,  sharply  inclined,  curving  ice-slope 
covered  with  snow.  Had  the  passage  of  our  caravan  started  an  avalanche, 
as  we  feared  might  occur,  we  should  have  been  carried  down  over  the 
wall  into  an  abyss  of  unknown  depth  running  along  its  whole  base. 
Two  weeks  later,  when  the  snow  had  melted  or  become  converted  into  ice, 
this  slope  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  attempt.  Its  top  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  about  21,000  feet,  at  the  base  of  a  beautifal  snow-needle  some 
800  feet  higher,  which  crowns  the  extremity  of  a  short  ar^te  projecting 
from  the  highest  Nun  Eun  peak.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  massif  except  the  slopes  facing  the  Shnfat  glacier.  On  reaching 
the  crest  we  found  we  were  standing,  not  on  a  col  between  the  first  and 
second  of  a  line  of  peaks,  as  the  Survey  map  and  previous  statements 
had  led  us  to.  expect,  but  just  above  the  brow  of  a  glacier  emerging 
from  a  great  oblong  snow-plateau  or  basin,  about  3  by  1^  miles,  enclosed 
by  six  great  and  one  smaller  peak,  the  highest  of  which,  23,447  feet, 
rises  up  by  itself  steeply  from  the  plateau  unconnected  by  cols  with  any 
of  the  others.  Descending  into  this  basin,  we  reached  the  third  snow 
camp,  which  had  been  established  at  an  altitude  of  20,632  feet.  The 
minimum  temperature  here  was  4°  Fahr.  ^ 

Keconnaissance  from  this  and  the  precedihg  camp  showed  the  ascent 
of  the  highest  peak  to  be  impracticable  from  this  plateau,  certainly  for 
our  party,  as  it  could  be  assailed  only  at  one  point,  above  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  camp,  the  arStes  leading  to  which  are  so  steep  that  no 
loaded  porter  could  probably  surmount  them,  and,  if  passable  at  all, 
would  tax  the  powers  of  an  unloaded  expert  to  the  utmost.  We  there- 
fore moved  the  camp  the  next  morning  3  miles  farther  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  plateau,  at  the  base  of  the  peak  next  in  height,  which  promised 
better  conditions.  Here  our  fourth  snow  camp  was  pitched  at  an 
altitude  of  21,300  feet.  The  porters  could  only  bring  half  the  necessary 
kit  at  one  time,  so  they  and  the  guide  descended  to  the  third  camp  for  the^ 
rest,  intending  to  return  that  afternoon.  But  a  dense  mist  after  midday 
and  the  softening  of  the  snow  by  the  great  heat  prevented  their  return, 
so  that  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  and  myself  were  left  to  pass  the  night 
alone  in  the  almost  terrifying  silence  and  loneliness  of  this  untrodden 
solitude  of  snow. 

\^'e  did  not  sleep.  As  I  have  found  before  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  absolute  silence  that  reigned  during  the  watches  of  the 
night,  in  the  absence  of  sleep,  proved  almost  as  nerve-wearing  as  an 
excess  of  noise.  In  such  a  situation  one  has  the  feeling  of  having  com- 
pletely lost  touch  with  the  material  world,  and  the  imagination, 
uncontrolled  by  the  suggestions  of  ordinary  sounds,  runs  riot  among 
fancies  and  possibilities  neither  wholly  pleasing  nor  reassuring. 

The  afternoon  was  windless  and  oppressively  hot.     The  sun  shone 
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throngh  the  drifting  mist  with  a  sioklj  light,  but  with  a  heat  that  sent 
the  meicury  in  the  solar  thermometer  np  to  198°  Fahr.  at  2  o'dock,  and 
to  142''  Fahr.  at  3.30  o'clock.  The  heat  was  equally  unbearable  within 
and  without  the  tents,  and  all  the  harder  to  endure  beoauae  of  the  miat, 
which,  while  shutting  out  all  view  of  the  world  around,  shut  in  the 
heat,  so  that  it  became  a  palpable  entity  penetrating  to  eveiy  part 
of  the  system  with  depressing  effect  At  sunset  the  temperature  fell 
"to  freezing,  and  an  hour  later  to  10"^  Fahr.,  reaching  a  minimum  of 
—  4"^  before  morning,  a  difference  of  197^ 

At  daylight,  Savcye  and  two  porters  arrived,  their  faces  blue  with 


8EC0in>  BNOW-CAMF  (WHITB  NSBDUB  CAMP)  AT  19,900  FBET  (AIBT,  20,251  FEET), 
AT  BA8B  OF  lOE-WALL  BKHBATH  WHTTB  NXJBDLB  FSAK.  BOCK  PBAK,  0KB  OF 
BOUTHBBN  SHCLOSINC^  PEAKS  OF  ITTTN  KUM  BASIN,  IB  1|  MILE  EAST  OF  THE 
CAMP. 

cold  and  their  moustaches  covered  with  ice.  Having  drawn  on  our 
frozen  boots,  we  set  out  with  them  to  ascend  the  steep  ice-covered  flank 
of  the  mountain  above,  its  lower  half  broken  into  ice-falls,  where  almost 
every  step  had  to  be  cut.  At  an  altitude  of  22,720  feet,  as  the  mists 
which  almost  daily  obscured  the  mountain-tops  towards  noon  were 
gathering,  I  stopped  with  one  porter  to  photograph,  while  the  latter 
were  yet  visible,  and  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  went  on  with  the  other 
two  to  complete  the  ascent,  attaining  an  altitude  of  23,300  feet.  Camp 
was  reached  at  7  p.m.  The  temperature  fell  that  night  to  —  6"^  Fahr. 
I  have  stated  the  altitude  of  our  highest  camp  as  21,300  feet.     This 
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was  measured  by  hypsometric  readings  compared  with  simultaneous 
ones  at  the  lower  Government  station  of  Dras,  34  miles  distant,  where 
readings  were  taken  for  us  three  times  daily  daring  our  absence.  The 
same  readings,  calculated  by  Airy's  table,  make  its  altitude  21,600  feet. 
The  variation  being  so  great,  and  Airy's  table  differing  from  others  in 
placing  sea-level  at  81  inches  and  giving  relatively  higher  altitudes  for 
very  low  pressures,  the  results  of  calculations  by  it  have  not  been  used. 
If  Airy's  table  can  claim  greater  accuracy  than  the  older  tables,  then' 
the  altitude  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  21,600  feet.  In  either  case 
this  camp  is  of  importance  practically,  as  I  hope  presently  to  show,  as 
representing,  I  believe,  the  highest  point  to  which,  up  to  date,  November, 
1907,  tents  have  been  taken  and  occupied,  and  the  highest  measured 
point  at  whioh  mountaineers  have  passed  the  night.  Two  parties  have 
recently  claimed  to  have  bivouacked  in  the  open  without  tents  at  greater 
altitudes,  Mr.  Begin  aid  Bankin  on  his  descent  from  Aconcagua  being 
overtaken  by  darkness  at  an  elevation  he  states  as  22,000  feet,  and 
Dr.  Longstaff,  with  guide  and  porter,  under  similar  circumstances, 
having  spent  a  night  in  the  snow  at  what  he  '*  thinks  '*  was  23,000  feet. 
From  their  published  accounts  it  appears  that  in  neither  case  was  the 
altitude  mentioned  determined  by  any  kind  of  measurement. 

It  has  been  asserted  several  times  within  the  past  year  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  Johnson,  in  the  employ  of  the  Indian  Survey,  camped  in  1866 
in  the  Eiun  Liin  at  an  altitude  of  22,000  feet.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  his  work  in  the  •  Synoptioil,'  Vol.  7, 
of  the  Indian  Survey,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  any  mention  of  such  a  camp.  If  any  camp,  which  Mr.  John- 
son thought  approached  this  altitude,  was  made,  it  must  have  been  on 
the  peak  E  61,  the  only  peak  in  the  region  exceeding  22,000  feet,  which 
was  measured  in  1862  by  a  Survey  employ 6  and  its  height  given  as 
23,890  feet.  This  measurement  was  unchecked,  and  the  details  of  it 
were  so  meagre  that  the  Survey  did  not  endorse  it,  expressly  stating 
that,  for  reasons  given,  they  considered  it  too  high — as  I  have  been 
credibly  informe«l,  probably  1000  feet  or  more  too  high.  Any  camp, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Johnson  may  have  made  on  this  mountain,  the 
altitude  of  whioh  he  would  naturally  estimate  with  reference  to  the 
assigned  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  would  have  to  be  lowered  by 
the  same  amount,  which  would  bring  it  in  any  case  below  the  altitude 
of  our  recent  highest  camps. 

In  order  to  place  mountaineering  on  a  scientific  basis,  among  other 
things,  the  necessity  of  the  measurement  of  altitudes  reached,  by  one 
of  the  methods  recognized  as  fairly  reliable,  is  obvious,  since  such 
measurement  alone  defines  with  approximate  exactness  the  height  at 
which  observed  altitude  phenomena  may  occur,  and  without  it  observa- 
tions lose  an  important  part  of  their  value.  In  this  connection  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  subjective  experiences,  particularly  at 
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night,  of  tbe  nine  Europeans  engaged  on  this  oocasion,  not  merely  in 
high  climbing,  bnt  in  carrying  loads,  making  and  occupying  camps 
measured  at  19,900,  20,632,  and  21,300  feet  (by  Airy's  table  20,261, 
21,093,  and  21,600  feet). 

Only  one  of  the  party—a  porter—  suffered  from  mountain  sickness. 
Although  complaining  of  headache  and  weakness  at  the  third  camp 
(20,632  feet),  he  started  to  go  to  the  fourth  with  a  light  load  of 
instruments,  but  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  us  and  soon  fell 
behind,  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  mountain   sickness.      Before 


THIRD  SNOW-OAMF  (CAMP  ITALIA)  AT  20,682  FBET  (AIBY,  21,093  FBET)  NSAB  80UTH- 
WBST  END  OP  NUN  KUN  BASIN,  EXTENDING  NOBTH-BAST  OP  CAMP  TO  TWO 
OTHEB  ENOIBGLINa  PEAKS  8  MILES  DISTANT.  ONE  AT  LEFT  IS  PINNACLE  PEAK, 
28,800  FEET,   ASCENDED  JULY  29,   1907. 

reaching  an  altitude  of  21,000  feet,  though  naturally  a  strong  and 
healthy  man,  he  collapsed  entirely  and  became  helpless.  He  complained 
of  loss  of  sensation  in  his  hands.  His  woollen  mittens  being  drawn  off, 
his  fingers  were  found  white  and  stiff,  and,  if  not  already  frostbitten,  on 
the  point  of  becoming  so.  Vigorous  rubbing  and  pounding  of  his  hands 
finally  restored  circulation,  when  he  was  sent  down  to  the  third  camp. 
The  fact  that  his  hands,  even  when  protected  by  thick  woollen  mittens, 
were  brought  by  the  cold  to  the  verge  of  frostbite,  while  my  own,  with- 
out any  covering,  were  comfortably  warm,  shows  how  profoundly  the 
circulation  and  vitality  are  prostrated  by  mountain  sickness,  and  how 
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dangerous  it  is  for  one  suffering  from  this  malady  to  be  exposed  to  the 
oold  of  high  altitudes. 

At  the  second  camp,  19,900  feet,  and  above,  three  suffered  with 
severe  headache,  pain  in  back  and  lower  limbs,  especially  at  night,  and 
a  fourth  with  headache  at  night;  while  three  were  troubled  with 
cough  without  discoverable  pharyngitis  or  bronchitis,  which  promptly 
disappeared  in  two  cases  on  descending  to  the  base  camp,  but  persisted 
for  a  week  in  the  third.  These  symptoms  did  not  incapacitate  any  one, 
except  the  porter  who  was  ill,  from  accomplishing  the  daily  work. 

Every  one,  as  was  to  be  expected,  felt  the  effect  of  altitude  on  the 
respiration,  though  some  to  a  greater  extent  than  others.  This,  as 
usual,  manifested  itself  by  shortness  of  breath  and  panting  on  slight 
exertion.  In  the  erect  position,  when  resting,  the  respiratory  dis- 
turbance was  not  so  noticeable,  being  marked  only  on  movement,  but  at 
night  on  lying  down  it  became  more  urgent,  being  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  oppression,  for  the  relief  of  which  a  number  of  deep  inspira- 
tions were  necessary.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  wearied  the 
respiratory  muscles  and  even  became  painful.  This  constant  gasping 
for  breath  interfered  with  sleep,  no  matter  how  tired  one  might  be,  and 
if,  at  last,  after  a  long  period  of  prostrating  wakefulness,  one  did  doze  for 
a  moment,  one  would  immediately  start  up  with  frantic  efforts  to  obtain 
sufSoient  oxygen  to  relieve  the  stifling  sensation  which  threatened  to 
terminate  one's  existence.  During  the  five  nights  at  our  three  highest 
camps  no  one  obtained  more  than  a  few  snatches  of  sleep,  and  four,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  practically  none  at  all.  Those  nights  are  not  easily 
forgotten,  when  one  lay  sleepless  on  the  snow,  in  the  cold,  and  silence, 
and  darkness,  struggling  for  breath,  and  counting  the  slowly  dragging 
hours  with  a  feeling  that  the  strain  could  not  be  endured  till  daylight. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  even  the  strongest  could  not  hold  out 
for  long  against  the  depressing  influence  of  loss  of  sleep,  combined  with 
the  lowering  of  vital  energy  due  to  the  scarcity  of  oxygen  at  these  high 
altitudes.  We  were  conscious  of  a  distinct  decline  in  strength  on  the 
last  two  days,  and  after  six  consecutive  days  of  hard  work  and  five 
sleepless  nights  every  one  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  relieve  the  tension 
by  a  descent  to  a  lower  level. 

I  have  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  our  highest  camp  in  the  Chogo 
Lungma  region,  at  19,358  feet,  where  five  Europeans  were  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  during  two  nights,  suggested  the  possibility  that,  in 
attempts  on  the  highest  Himalayan  summits,  where  camps  would  have 
to  be  made  at  from  23,000  to  over  27,000  feet,  insomnia  alone  might 
prevent  success.*  This  corroborative  experience  of  nine  active 
mountaineers  at  camps  approximately  550,  1300,  and  2000  feet  higher 
than  that  above  mentioned,  at  all  of  which  respiratory  disturbance  and 


See  The  Alpine  Jowmaly  August,  1905,  p.  14. 
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insomnia  were  distinotly  more  pronounoed,  being  most  marked  at  the 
higliest,  appears  to  me  now  to  justify  the  opinion  that  insomnia  will  be 
found  to  be  an  adverse  factor  in  high  mountain  work  no  less  formidable 
than  oold,  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  weather,  and  much  more  so  than 
mountain  sickness,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  likely  to  affect  a  larger 
number  of  climbers. 

Our  primus  stoves  and  hypsometer  lamps  felt  the  altitude  quite  as 
much  as  we.  The  alcohol  in  the  lighting  cups  of  the  former  would  not 
bum  until  the  cups  had  been  heated  by  the  application  of  half  a  dozen 
burning  matches,  and  the  petroleum  gas  issuing  from  the  burners  was 


rOUBTH  SNOW-CAMP  (CAMP  AMERICA)  AT  21,800  FEET  (aIBY,   21,600  FEET) 
AT  BASE  OF  PINNACLE  PEAK.      ITS   DESOLATE   SITUATION  IS   APPARENT. 

only  partially  consumed  when  saucepans  were  placed  at  the  ordinary 
distance  above  the  latter,  the  rest  escaping  in  smoky  ill-smelling  fumes. 
To  insure  complete  combustion  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  flame  its  full 
height,  so  that  the  air  could  have  access  to  it  from  every  point.  AVith 
this  precaution  petroleum  in  a  primus  stove  makes  a  more  efficient  fuel 
and  generates  a  much  greater  heat  at  high  altitudes  than  alcohol  used 
in  any  apparatus  I  have  seen.  The  wicks  of  the  hypsometer  lamps  were 
also  lighted  with  difficulty,  two  or  three  matches  in  succession  being 
required,  and  when  they  were  lighted,  placing  the  lamps  in  the  metal 
jackets  promptly  extinguished  the  flame.  Having  had  the  same  ex- 
perience previously,  we  had  had  the  burning-tubes  replaced  by  new  ones 
of  double  the  diameter,  but  this  did  not  help  the  matter.     The  ordinary 
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jacket  does  not  admit  safficient  oxygen  to  insure  combustion  at  high 
altitudes.  The  lower  half  of  the  jacket,  at  least,  should  be  made  of  wire- 
gauze  BO  as  to  admit  all  the  air  possible. 

We  found  the  low  temperature,  —4°  and  -6''  Fahr.,  and  even 
that  of  17°  and  10°  Fahr.  with  strong  wind,  trying,  at  night. 
Arctic  explorers  endure  temperatures  much  lower  than  these  without 
difficulty,  but  their  work  lies  near  sea-level,  where  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  more  than  double  that  at  21,000  feet,  and  they  can  encase 
themselves  in  furs  without  suffering  from  the  weight.  There  the  air 
also  contains  sufficient  oxygen  to  enable  them  to  breathe  freely  under 
any  degree  of  exertion,  and  to  sleep  soundly,  thus  sustaining  the  bodily 
heat  and  vital  forces  at  a  normal  limit,  so  that  they  can  offer  a  maximum 
power  of  resistance  to  cold.  But  at  high  altitudes,  where  vitality  has 
been  lowered  by  hard  work,  loss  of  sleep,  and  deficient  oxygenation,  where 
only  a  closely  calculated  minimum  of  clothing  and  bedding  can  be 
carried,  an  amount  really  insufficient  to  protect  one  against  cold,  a 
temperature  of  zero  means  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does  to  the  Arctic 
explorer.  The  mountaineer  at  high  altitudes  is  called  upon  to  endure 
Arctic  conditions  without  the  means  of  protection  available  to  the 
Arctic  explorer.  All  our  party,  in  addition  to  flannel-lined  Mummery 
tents,  with  ground-sheets  sewn  in,  were  provided  with  rubber  ground- 
sheets  and  well-padded  eider  sleeping-sacks,  enclosed  in  outer  ones  of 
camel-hair  or  army  blankets ;  but  these  were  inadequate  to  prevent  us, 
even  when  wearing  our  thickest  clothing  besides,  from  feeling  the  cold 
sensibly  at  night  at  the  second  camp,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  at 
the  two  highest  camps.  Two  thousand  feet  higher,  where  the  cold 
would  be  considerably  greater,  we  should  probably  have  suffered  more 
severely. 

An  effect  of  altitude  upon  the  mind,  which  was  noticeable  here,  as 
it  has  been  elsewhere  above  18,000  or  19,000  feet,  deserves  mention. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  a  general  loss  of  energy  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
respiration  and  circulation  incident  to  even  moderate  exertion,  a  mental 
condition  of  irresolution  and  disinclination  to  effort  supervenes.  The 
simplest  actions  assume  formidable  proportions,  and  even  photography, 
which  one  recognizes  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  which  at  ordinary 
altitudes  is  not  a  difficult  process,  becomes  a  bugbear ;  while  the  ascent 
of  a  peak,  a  really  arduous  undertaking  at  high  altitudes,  looms  up  as 
an  almost  impossible  proposition.  One  has,  therefore,  often  to  call  the 
will  into  play  to  its  utmost  power  to  force  one's  self  to  carry  out  what 
has  been  proposed.  Those  who  are  destined  to  raise  the  mountaineering 
altitude  record  much  higher  than  it  now  stands  will  undoubtedly  be 
persons  of  strong  will  and  self-control. 

Another  point  of  interest  is,  that  the  guide  and  porters  were  able  to 
carry  loads  of  40  lbs.  to  an  altitude  of  21,300  feet.  The  gradients,  except 
that  of  the  ice-wall  above  the  second  camp,  were  not  steep,  and  the  last 
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two  marches  upward  were  only  about  three  hours ;  bat  to  carry  loads  of 
iO  lbs.  np  inclines  of  25^  to  35°  in  snow  ankle-deep»  at  that  altitade, 
reqmreB  strength  and  endnranoe.  How  much  higher  they  conld  have 
gone,  or  np  how  mnoh  sharper  slopes,  I  will  not  Tentnre  an  opinion. 
Savoye  expressed  grave  doubts  whether  they  oould  carry  the  same  loads 
up  much  steeper  gradients  than  were  enoountered,  for  at  altitudes  like 
tiieee  the  diflSculty  of  carrying  a  given  load  increases  enormously  with 
a  comparatively  slight  increase  in  gradient.  These  men  were  certainly 
more  efficient  than  coolies,  and  with  their  aid  we  were  able  to  make  two 
camps  at  altitudes  which  could  not  have  been  reached  with  coolies. 


ynw   DOWN  BABMAIi  OLAGIBB  VBOM  POIBT    ABOXTT  aO»000  VEST  HIGH    ON   D  41. 
SIiOFB  IN  FOBBOBOUND   OOVBBXD  WITH  NIXVB8   PBNITBNTX8. 

The  question  to  what  height  trained  mountaineers  will  be  able  to  carry 
outfit  requisite  to  camping  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  With 
the  various  obstacles  to  high  climbing  more  accentuated  in  proportion  to 
altitude,  it  seems  certain  that  loads  will  have  to  be  reduced  as  altitude 
.increases,  until  a  limit  will  at  last  be  reached  where  not  enough  can  be 
carried  to  support  ]ife  and  protect  the  mountaineer  against  cold  and 
weather.  That  limit  is  likely,  1  fancy,  to  be  found  considerably  below 
heights  at  which  camps  will  have  to  be  made  to  render  the  highest 
summits  accessible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Nun  Run  is  the  plateau, 
or  snow-basin,  where  we  camped,  which,  enclosed  by  its  circlet  of  seven 
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glittering  peaks,  bUb  like  a  diadem  on  the  brow  of  the  lofty  massif  which 
it  oirowns.  Its  surfaoe  is  undulating,  being  depressed  in  the  centre,  but 
rising  towards  the  bases  of  the  peaks,  where  it  shades  off  into  the  motin- 
tain  slopes.  The  altitude  of  its  highest  part,  which  is  at  the  north-east 
end  beneath  the  second  highest  peak,  is  21,600  feet.  Thence  it  slopes 
away  to  the  south-west  to  about  20,800  feet  at  the  Ganri  outlet  under  the 
highest  peak.  Its  shape  is  oblong,  its  long  diameter  running  north-east 
and  south-West  being  3  to  3^  miles,  and  its  conjugate  diameter  about 
l^mile.  The  peaks  rise  sharply  from  it,  and  descend  more  sharply, 
largely  in  perpendicular  precipices,  on  the  outer  side.  The  four  north- 
east peaks  are  connected  by  rock  and  snow  saddles.  The  other  three, 
including  the  highest  at  the  south-west  end,  stand  alone,  rising  directly 
from  level  ice.  Around  the  bases  of  these  three  the  basin  has  four  out- 
lets, by  which  its  snows  escape  to  form  the  ultimate  source  of  the  three 
principal  glaciers  of  the  massif,  one  stream  descending  north-west 
between  the  highest  peak  and  the  one  next  north-east  to  make  one  head 
of  the  Ganri  glacier,  two  others  to  the  south  to  feed  the  short  but  broad 
Fariabad  glacier,  and  the  fourth  also  to  the  south,  to  contribute  to  the 
north  reservoir  of  the  Shafat  glacier.  It  is  very  unusual  for  three 
glaciers  to  originate  in  a  single  basin. 

The  Ganri  glacier  has  two  reservoirs,  or  heads,  the  larger  one  draw- 
ing its  snows  from  the  whole  north-west  side  of  the  highest  Nun  Kun 
peak,  from  the  north  slope  of  an  ar^te  running  from  the  latter  to  the 
Barmal  ridge  (an  ar^te  of  D  41),  and  from  the  north-east  face  of  D  41, 
which  unite  in  a  converging  snow-field  3  miles  wide  at  its  upper  part, 
with  a  fall  from  about  19,000  to  17,000  feet  The  second  head  descends 
from  the  Nan  Eun  basin,  leaving  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  ab)ut 
20,300  feet.  The  two  come  together  at  the  end  of  a  rook  ar^te  of  the 
highest  Nun  Kun,  just  above  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  ragged  mountains  descending  steeply  to  the  Eangdnm  valley. 
The  upper  end  of  the  gorge  appears  to  be  at  an  altitude  of  about  1 7,000 
feet.  From  this  point  the  glacier,  crowding  into  the  gorge  in  a  greatly 
narrowed  stream,  tumbles  more  than  5000  feet  in  a  continuous  line  of 
seracs  to  near  its  termination  8  miles  below  its  sources. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  glacier,  and  one  seldom  seen  in 
purely  mountain  glaciers,  is  its  tongue,  which  ends  abruptly  at  the 
river-bank,  like  that  of  a  polar  glacier  extending  to  tide-water,  in  a 
perpendicular  ice-precipice  about  600  feet  long  and  200  high.  Its 
successive  layers,  as  they  separate  themselves,  fall  in  miniature  icebergs 
into  the  current,  by  which  they  are  carried  away  and  strewn  along  the 
river-banks  below.  The  river  washes  the  base  of  the  whole  front  of 
the  tongue,  apparently  cutting  under  its  lower  edge  somewhat ;  but  the 
depth  to  which  it  can  undermine  the  ice  must  be  slight,  as  the  latter 
does  not  project  appreciably  into  the  river,  but  breaks  off  at  the  edge 
of  the  bank.     Here  a  river  not  many  feet  in  depth  is  seen  to  produce 
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the  same  efiTect  upon  a  masaiye  glaoial  tongue  as  is  produoed  by  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  polar  oceans  upon  glaoial  tongues  that  push  into 
them. 

West  of  the  tongue,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval, 
a  giant  lateral  moraine,  over  200  feet  high,  and  towering  above  it  by 
more  than  100  feet,  extends  entirely  across  the  valley,  and  similarly 
a  shorter  lateral  moraine  projects  on  its  east  side.  These  moraines, 
together  with  the  boulder-masses  piled  up  in  the  space  between  them, 
ahow  that  the  glacier  was  formerly  much  longer,  wider,  and  thicker  than 
at  present,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  and  impinging 
against  the  opposite  mountain  walls.  The  amount  of  detritus  brought 
down  to  build  these  moraines  and  boulder-masses  was  enormous.  At 
present  the  glacier,  as  seen  both  from  above  and  below,  appears  remark- 
ably clean  and  free  from  detritus. 

The  third  or  Fariabad  glacier,  beginning  in  the  two  southern  outlets 
above  mentioned  of  the  basin,  and  reinforced  by  snows  from  the  external 
slopes  of  the  two  western  peaks,  descends  rapidly  in  a  confused  mass  of 
ioe-Mls,  caverns,  crevn^ses,  and  seracs,  directly  south  to  the  side  of  the 
Z 1  glacier  above  the  opening  of  the  Fariabad  nala.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Shafat  glacier  on  the  east  by  the  ridge  before  mentioned,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large  spar  from  the  highest  Nun  Run,  descend- 
ing to  the  Fariabad  opening.  Its  length  is  4  and  its  width  2  miles.  It 
is  a  meet  dangerous  glacier  to  venture  on. 

The  three  principal  Nun  Run  glaciers  are  not  very  long,  being 
respectively  only  9, 8,  and  4  miles  in  length,  but,  springing  from  heights 
of  from  22,000  to  over  23,000  feet,  and  falling  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in 
these  short  distances,  they  possess  great  potential  energy,  developing  ice- 
falle,  ice-precipices,  and  seracs  as  large  and  high,  crevasses  and  abysses 
as  wide  and  profound,  ridges  and  ravines  as  pronounced,  and  moraines 
as  gigantic,  as  those  found  on  glaciers  of  far  greater  size  and  length. 

We  decided  next  to  try  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Nun  Run. 
Beoonnaifisance  showed  that  no  passage  to  the  west  from  the  top  of  the 
Shafat  glacier  at  a  high  level  existed,  the  way  being  barred  by  the  spur 
descen^ng  from  the  highest  Nun  Run  to  the  Fariabad  opening,  followed 
by  a  succession  of  aretes,  snow-basins,  and  precipices ;  but  if  we  could 
get  down  over  the  Fariabad  glacier,  or  over  a  sharp  rock-spur  of  Z  1,  to 
the  Fariabad  opening  lying  4000  feet  directly  below,  we  might  find 
a  way  by  a  nala  that  was  seen  to  ascend  north-west  from  the  last,  and 
to  end  in  a  great  amphitheatre  of  ice  and  snow,  at  the  top  of  which 
a  saddle  might  be  found.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  pure  pioneering, 
as  the  survey  map  was  of  no  assistance,*  and  none  of  our  coolies  knew 


^  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  Surrey  know 
that  its  work  in  the  northern  part  of  Kashmir  territory  was,  and  under  the  ciroum- 
itanoea  haii  to  be,  more  in  the  natore  of  a  reconnaissance  than  of  a  finished  survey, 
•Uient  points  being  fixed  and  intermediate  details,  which  could  not  be  seen,  being 
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anything  of  the  proposed  route.  Snocess  was  by  no  means  certain,  but 
we  determined  to  try  it. 

We  accordingly  cut  loose  from  our  base  camp  on  August  9,  with 
fifty  coolies  carrying  a  minimum  of  lightest  outfit  and  nine  days' 
supplies,  sending  all  other  luggage  back  to  Suru  in  charge  of  a  Gurkha 
and  shikari  by  way  of  the  Bangdum  valley.  We  ascended  the  Shafat 
glacier,  crossed  the  ridge  above  it,  and  descended  the  east  edge  of  the 
Fariabad  glacier  till  it  plunged  down  so  steeply  and  became  so  broken 
that  it  was  no  longer  available.  We  then  crossed  to  the  rock-spur  of 
Z  1  at  an  altitude  of  about  16,000  feet,  and  descended  with  considerable 
difficulty  its  precipitous  greatly  broken  face,  covered  with  loose  rocks  and 
dShris  for  some  2000  feet  to  the  Z  1  glacier,  which,  falling  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  in  a  very  steep  ice-fall,  fills  the  Z  1  nala  almost  to  its 
junction  with  the  Fariabad  nala.  A  short  distance  above  the  tongue  of 
this  glacier  the  tongue  of  the  Fariabad  glacier,  coming  down  from  the 
Nun  Kun  in  a  great  broken  ice-wall,  ends  abruptly  at  its  edge  without 
any  terminal  moraine.  The  tongue  of  the  Z  1  glacier  ends  in  a  steeply 
falling  front  of  discoloured  ice,  300  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  a 
sharply  defined  curving  contour  thickly  seamed  with  longitudinal 
crevasses.  Here,  also,  there  is  no  terminal  moraine,  though  the  nsfta-bed 
below  is  sprinkled  quite  thickly  with  dSbris, 

Glaciers  do  not  by  any  means  always  form'  terminal  moraines.  As 
to  this  fact,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  glaciologists,  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  account  for  the  formation  of  such  moraines. 
The  one  hypothesis,  that  terminal  moraines  result  from  the  gathering  up 
and  pushing  along  of  the  subglacial  ground-moraine  material,  and  even, 
as  some  hold,  of  the  ploughing  up  of  the  terrain  beneath  the  ground- 
moraine  by  an  advancing  tongue,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  a  stationary 
one,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  at  its  end,  fails  to  account  for  the  cases  where 
no  terminal  moraine  results,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
of  active  advance.  It  also  ignores  or  minimizes  the  part  which  moraine 
material  carried  by  the  tongue  must  play  in  the  process  of  moraine 
building.  It  is  evident  that  no  moraine  would  be  formed  by  a  tongue 
in  retreat. 

The  other  hypothesis,  that  such  moraines  are  wholly  due  to  the  deposi- 
tion and  excretion  of  the  material  lying  in  and  upon  the  tongue,  pre- 
supposes the  co-operation  of  two  factors  :  (1)  that  a  glacial  tongue  should 
carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  detritus,  and  (2)  that  its  front  should  re- 
main stationary  long  enough  for  the  detritus  to  be  deposited  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  moraine,  i.e.  the  ice  from  above  must  advance  to  the 
terojinal  line  as  fast  as  the  ioe  there  melts  and  discharges  its  detritus 
upon  that  already  deposited,  till  the  process  is  completed.     By  this 

filled  in  on  the  resulting  map  by  inference.  It  is,  therefore,  no  discourtesy  towards  the 
Survey  for  those  exploring  the  hitherto  unTisited  intermediate  parts  to  mention  the 
absence  or  inaccuracy  of  topographical  details  on  the  map. 
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hypothesis,  if  a  tongtie  oarries  no  moraine  material,  no  moraine  ahonld 
be  formed  under  any  oonditions  of  advanoe  or  retreat.  This  fails,  in  its 
turn,  to  account  for  those  cases  where  glacial  tongues  bearing  no 
observable  moraine-material  have  been  found  to  be  bounded  by  high 
and  large  terminal  moraines.  If  the  end  of  a  tongue  recedes  faster 
than  the  ice  above  it  advances,  no  moraine  results,  its  detritus  being 
spread  more  or  leas  evenly  over  the  denuded  surface  without  aooumu- 
Lating  at  any  one  point 

The  tongues  of  the  two  glaciers  above  mentioned,  at  present,  famish 
examples  of  the  absence  of  one  of  these  factors  in  each  caise.  The 
Fariabad  tongue  bears  no  detritus  to  speak  of^  and  has  no  deposit  at  its 
end.  That  of  Z  1  has  been  receding  constantly  and  rather  rapidly  for 
some  time,  and,  though  carrying  considerable  debris,  has  left  it  evenly 
distributed  over  the  nala-bed  in  front  of  it,  not  having  paused  long 
enough  at  any  one  point  to  build  an  elevation  that  might  be  called  a 
moraine.  Half  a  mile  farther  down  the  nala  are  some  larger  d^>ri$- 
deposits  overgrown  with  vegetation,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
terminal  moraines. 

The  successive  terminal  moraines  often  found  in  front  of  glaciers, 
with  intervals  between  them  little  or  not  all  strevm  with  detritus, 
show  that  the  same  glmner,  according  to  the  presence  of  both  these 
Actors  or  to  the  absence  of  one  or  both,  may  build  terminal  moraines  at 
one  time  and  fail  to  do  so  at  another.  The  smoothness  of  many  such 
intervals  would  indicate  that,  during  a  period  of  recession,  the  respective 
tongue  carried  but  little  detritus.  In  Himalaya,  glaciers  may  recede 
for  considerable  distances  without  leaving  behind  dibrU  of  any  size,  as  in 
case  of  the  Chogo  Lungma  tongue,  cited  in  a  paper  read  by  myself 
before  this  Society  (see  Oeog,  Journal^  March,  1905,  p.  251),  which  has 
retreated  1184  feet  in  forty- two  years,  leaving  a  smooth  river-bed  below 
it.  Observed  £sicts  appear  to  show  that  there  is  truth  in  both  the  above 
hypotheses,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  moraines  are  formed  by 
the  combined  action  of  both  the  methods  they  suggest.  In  1902  and 
1903,  when  I  saw  the  tongue  of  the  Tippur  glacier,  near  that  of  the 
Ghogo  Lungma,  it  was  adding  to  its  large  termiDal  moraine  at  a  rapid 
rate  by  the  deposit  upon  the  latter  of  detritus  from  its  upper  surface. 

From  the  Fariabad  opening  we  followed  up  the  nala  leading  north- 
west (North- West  Nala).  About  a  mile  above  the  former,  west  of  the 
rock-spur  from  the  highest  Nun  Run,  a  glacier  from  the  base  of  that 
peak  reaches  the  north  side  of  the  nala  in  an  ice-fall,  but  does  not 
penetrate  it.  Two  miles  above  this,  a  glacier,  descending  firom  the 
mountains  on  the  south,  fills  the  nala  for  another  mile.  Two  himdred 
feet  in  front  of  its  tongue  is  a  high  terminal  moraine  composed  entirely 
of  fine  brown  sand  with  ice  still  beneath  it.  This  appears  as  if  it  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  ploughing  up  of  the  nala-bed  by  the  glacial 
tongue  during  an  advance.    The  sand  has  protected  the  ice  on  which 
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it  resta  &om  the  sun's  heat,  while  the  nncovered  ioe  behind  it  has  melted 
entirely  away.  Higher  up  another  glaoial  tongue  enters  the  nala  from 
the  south,  on  which  are  two  picturesque  lakes.  After  Asoending  the 
steep  glaoial  amphitheatre  in  which  the  nala  ends,  we  came  to  a  snow 
col  at  17,3,47  feet,  south  of  Nieves  Penitentes  peak,  and  east  of  the  head 
of  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai  nala,  to  which  most  dangerous-looking  ioe-slopes 
descend.    We  named  this  North- West  col. 

The  only  practicable  passage  firom  here  appeared  to  be  towards 
Mount  Nieves  Penitentes.  A  gentle  descent  of  half  an  hour  brought 
us  to  its  base.  Here  we  were  overtaken  by  a  dense  mist.  Having 
fortunately  taken  bearings  before  it  set  in,  we  pushed  up  an  ascending 
snow-slope  in  the  mist  between  an  ice-fiall  and  a  bergsohrund,  and 
finally  reached  a  rock-ardte  rising  above  the  snow  close  under  the 
western  angle  of  Mount  Nieves  Penitentes  at  an  altitude  of  17,260  feet. 
This  our  coolies,  who  arrived  two  hours  later,  and  who  up  to  this  point 
could  give  us  no  information,  recognized  and  called  the  Barmal  la. 
Here  we  camped  four  nights.  The  Barmal  la  commands  a  view  of  the 
head  and  of  much  of  the  course  of  the  Barmal  glacier,  a  large  and  hand- 
some sheet  of  ice  springing  from  the  slopes  of  Nieves  Penitentes  peak 
and  of  D  41,  2  miles  north,  and  from  a  high  rock-wall  connecting  them, 
which  we  named  the  Barmal  ridge.  It  runs  westward  for  8  miles, 
walled  in  on  each  side  by  a  line  of  jagged  peaks,  and  ends  among  green 
slopes  south-east  of  a  mountain-cirque  enclosing  the  reservoir  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bhot  Eol  glacier.  The  width  of  the  Barmal  glacier  near  its  origin 
is  about  2  miles,  but  it  soon  narrows  to  1  mile,  maintaining  this  width 
for  over  5  miles.  This  glacier  is  not  on  the  Survey  map.  It  ha>',  how- 
ever, evidently  been  long  known  to  the  natives,  who  often  cross  it  with 
yaks  in  going  between  Tongul  and  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai,  and  also  the 
Fariabad  nala.  Local  tradition  credits  one  European  vrith  having  visited 
it  many  years  ago.  In  1902,  Bev.  0.  E.  Barton  and  Dr.  A.  Neve, 
ascending  firom  Tongul,  crossed  it  to  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai  nala  at  a  point 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  highest  Nun  Run.  In  1904,  Dr.  Neve  reports 
having  crossed  it  again  at  the  same  point,  and  having  climbed  on  the 
side  of  D  41  to  a  height  stated  as  19,200  feet 

On  two  successive  days  we  made  first  ascents  of  Mount  Nidves  Peni- 
tentes, 19,080  feet,  and  D  41, 20,671  feet,  from  the  summits  of  which  we 
obtained  not  only  comprehensive  views  of  the  surrounding  region,  but 
unobstructed  views  of  the  western  end  of  the  Nun  Run  massif,  of  the 
two  reservoirs  of  the  Glanri  glader,  and  to  the  west  the  full  sweep  of 
the  Barmal  glader  to  its  end  8  miles  beyond. 

In  the  February  1903  A^ne  Journal,  Dr.  Neve  ^shows  a  photograph 
of  a  section  of  the  Barmal  glacier  taken  from  the  pass  to  the  Bara  Zaj 
Nai,  which  he  designates  as  "  the  Great  Western  Glacier  of  Nun  Run." 
He  further  states  in  his  '  Tourist's  Guide  to  Rashmir,'  6th  edit,  1905, 
p.  122,  that  Mr.  Barton  and  he,  in  1902,  '*  disoovered^that  the  Bhot  Kol 
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glacier  oomes  all  the  waj  from  the  Nun  Run  peak."  Abo  in  the  Feb- 
rnaiy  1905  Alpine  JcmrnoL^  p.  350,  he  speaks  of  the  Bannal  glacier  as 
''the  upper  Bhot  Eol  glader/*  From  these  qnotations  it  is  erident 
that  he  supposes  the  Bannal  to  be  identical  with  the  Bhot  Eol  glacier, 
and  that  its  ultimate  souroe  is  the  highest  Nun  Eun  peak. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  either  of  these  suppositions.  As  regards 
the  first,  it  may  be  said,  having  been  over  the  same  ground,  and  baring 
also  traversed  the  Bhot  Eol  glacier  from  end  to  end,  I  found  no  evidence 
that  the  two  glaciers  are  identicaL  The  lower  end  of  the  Barmal 
glacier,  where  Dr.  Neve  supposes  the  connection  to  be,  is  separated  from 
the  Bhot  Eol  by  mountains  and  ridges  from  17,000  to  19,000  feet  in 
height.  As  regards  the  second  supposition,  from  the  summits  of  Mount 
Nieves  Penitentes  and  D  41,  the  south-west  and  north-west  faces  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  the  highest  Nun  Eun  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a 
sharp  rook-arSte,  broken  at  one  place,  running  down  the  pyramid  from 
its  apex  to  its  base  on  the  high  plateau,  where  the  ardte  is  lowest. 
Thence  it  passes  directly  west,  rising  as  it  goes,  and  joins  the  Barmal 
ridge  at  its  highest  central  point,  about  1 9,OuO  feet. 

This  av^te  and  the  Barmal  ridge  turn  all  the  snows  coming  from 
the  Nun  E^in  peak,  and  those  of  the  plateau  between  this  and  the 
Barmal  ridge,  into  the  west  reservoir  of  the  Qanri  glacier  on  the  north, 
and  towards  the  North-West  nala  on  the  south  side,  and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  these  photographs,  not  a  particle  of  snow  frt)m  the  Nun  Eun  can 
enter  the  Barmal  glacier.  Had  Dr.  Neve  climbed  sufficiently  high 
on  D  41  to  fully  overlook  the  Barmal  ridge,  he  would  have  seen  the 
impossibility  of  this  supposition. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Nieves  Penitentes  and  of  D  41  was  by  no 
means  easy.  Both  are  peaks  of  the  very  first  order.  One  slope  of  the 
former,  requiring  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  dimb,  was  steeper  than 
could  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  Abney's  level,  being  apparently  70° 
or  72".  The  last  1500  feet  of  D  41  was  also  difficult,  consisting  of 
ice-slants  varying  from  60°  to  70°.  Fortunately  these  were  wholly 
covered,  as  stated,  with  nieves  penitmteSy  forming  a  precipitous  giant 
stairway  of  ice,  by  which  we  were  able  to  scale  it  in  safety.  Had  its 
surface  been  Rmooth,  the  undertaking  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult,  more  fatiguing,  and  highly  dangerous.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  top  was  reached  a  thick  mist  swept  up  from  the  Barmal  glacier 
and  enveloped  us,  shutting  out  all  landmarks.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  an  icy  wind,  which  congealed  the  breath  into  icicles  on  our 
moustaches  and  covered  our  clothing  with  feathery  fringes.  Becognizing 
the  danger  both  of  remaining  and  of  descending,  we  preferred  to  attempt 
the  latter,  and  succeeded  in  getting  down  in  two  parties  invisible  to 
each  other,  by  following  the  slight  spoor  made  in  ascending.  Previous 
to  departure  a  stone  cairn  was  built  on  the  summit  and  notes  of  the 
ascent  placed  in  it. 
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The  Barmal  la  stands  perhaps  600  feet  above  the  Barmal  glaoier,  at 
the  top  of  a  very  steep  ice-wall  cleft  by  two  bergschronds,  to  ascend  or 
descend  which  requires  a  good  knowledge  of  ice-craft.  Our  coolies 
were  powerless  to  negotiate  it  alone,  which  fact  prevented  many  of 
them  from  deserting  during  the  four  days  we  camped  there,  and  even 
the  guide  and  porters  would  not  venture  on  it  unroped.  Two  rock- 
cairns  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  la.  By  whom  they  were  made  we 
could  not  learn.  No  records  were  found  in  them,  and  I  know  of  no 
account  of  any  European  having  visited  this  place.  As  it  is  practically 
certain  that  natives  could  not  reach  it  from  the  Barmal  glacier  unless 
the  ice-wall  were  greatly  changed,  it  may  be  surmised  that  some  party, 
having  come  up  to  it  from  the  south  side,  mistaking  it  for  a  snow-pass 
somewhat  farther  west,  and  having  found  the  descent  to  the  Barmal 
glacier  barred  by  the  ice-wall,  built  these  cairns  as  a  beacon  by  which 
the  place  might  in  future  be  avoided.  The  existence  of  other  cairns 
on  ledges  to  the  south,  indicating  the  way  to  the  other  pass,  supports 
this  view.  Half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  lies  the  snow-pass 
referred  to,  accessible  by  easy  snow-slopes,  leading  from  the  Barmal 
glacier  to  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai.  It  is  over  this  pass  that  the  natives 
take  their  yak-caravans  from  Tongul,  and  this  was  the  pass  used  by 
Dr.  Neve,  also  under  the  name  of  the  Barmal  la. 

The  Sentik  la  is  a  depression  about  a  mile  distant  from  D  41,  in  the 
ridge  leading  west  from  it.  Over  this  pass  lies  the  way  from  the 
Barmal  glacier  to  Tongal,  the  nearest  village  in  the  Suru  valley.  Below 
the  pass  the  Sentik  glacier,  about  3  miles  long,  coming  from  the  north 
side  of  D  41  and  neighbouring  mountains,  and  receiving  two  ice-falls 
from  the  west  reservoir  of  the  Ganri  glacier,  descends  north  to  the  head 
of  a  very  steep  nala,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  jagged  rook-peaks,  below 
which  slopes  and  ridges  fall  away  to  Tongul,  a  short  march  from  Sum. 
By  this  route  we  returned  to  the  latter  village,  having  covered  over 
90  miles  of  rough  country  in  completing  the  first  circuit  of  the  Nun 
Kun,  besides  many  more  in  exploration  and  ascents. 

August  18  and  19  were  very  warm  days  at  Suru,  the  sun  burning 
with  unusual  fervour.  We  had  found  during  the  summer,  as  during 
those  of  1902  and  1903,  sun  maxima  of  200^  to  206°  Fahr.  at  high 
altitudes  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  had  never  knovrn  them  to 
attain  the  figures  reached  on  these  days.  On  the  18th,  at  1  p.m.,  the 
sun  thermometer  registered  206^  and,  at  1.15,  212*^  Fahr.  As  this  last 
figure  seemed  incredible,  the  inetrument,  which  was  so  hot  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  touched  by  the  hand,  was  raised  to  the  vertical  position  and 
shaken,  but  the  mercury  did  not  fall.  At  1.25  it  reached  216°.  This 
was  not  only  an  unusually  high  maximum,  but  it  occurred  at  an 
unusually  late  hour,  most  maxima  I  have  observed  occurring  at  or 
before  1  o'clock. 

On  the  19th,  at  12.30  p.m.,  the  thermometer  registered  196''.     At 
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12.45,  213*'.  At  1,  through  a  thin  film  of  cloud,  217°,  not  falling  when 
placed  vertical,  and  at  1.5,  219''  Fahr.  The  altitude  of  Suru  is  10,850 
feet.  As  snn-temperatnres  increase  in  proportion  to  altitude,  what  must 
the  temperatures  on  these  days  have  been  at  over  20,000  feet?'*  *  On 
these,  as  on  other  occasions  when  I  have  noted  high  temperatures,  the 
maxiTTia  showed  themselves  in  sudden  waves  or  flashes  of  heat  lasting 
a  fe^w  moments  and  then  subsiding.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  as  on 
the  18th,  some  of  the  highest  temperatures  have  occurred  when  the  sky 
covered  with  thin  cirrho-stratus  clouds. 


Before  the  paper,  the  Pbbbident  :  The  lecturer  of  the  eveuin?,  Dr.  Hunter 
Workman,  is  going  to  address  us  on  his  last  expedition  with  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman, 
his  wife,  in  the  Himalayas.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Workman  has  not  been  able  to  be 
here  to-night,  as  we  hoped  she  would  have  been,  because  she  is  engnged  in  some- 
thing almost  more  arduous  than  climbing  23,000  feet.  She  is  delivering  thirty 
lectures  in  thirty-seven  days,  starting  from  Munich  and  going  by  Vienna  up  to 
Dresden,  Berlin,- Hambiu'g.  I  nee d  not  introduce  Dr.  Workman  to  you,  because  he 
and  Mra.  Workman  are  old  friends  of  our  Society.  It  is  about  eight  or  nine  years 
since  tbej  started  on  their  explorations  in  the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Workman  delivered 
aa  address  here  about  three  years  ago  on  his  journey  from  Srinagar  to  the  sources 
of  the  Chogo  Lungma  glacier.  They  then  returned  to  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  gave  us  a  very  interesting  address  on  the 
earliest  exploration  ever  made  of  the  Hoh  Lumha  and  Sosbon  gladers.  To-night, 
after  fresh  travels  and  always  on  new  ground,  we  are  to  hear  from  Dr.  Workman 
an  account  of  their  joint  ascents  in  the  Nun  Eun  group.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
difficult  question  as  to  what  traveller  has  ascended  the  greatest  height  ahove  sea- 
leTel«  We  have  Dr.  Ixmgstaff  here,  and  I  believe  there  is  only  a  matter  of  about 
10  feet  between  them,  him  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman ;  but  I  will  remind  you 
that  aU  of  these  explorers  are  not  merely  trying  how  high  they  can  climb.  Careful 
obeervations  are  taken  of  glaciation  and  in  other  scienti6c  directions,  so  that  their 
ascents  have  real  scientific  value. 

After  the  paper,  Sir  Thomas  Holdioh  :  I  am  rather  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
exx>re8sing  my  admiration  for  the  consistency  and  the  determination  and  the  ability 
^tb  which  a  long  record  of  obeervations  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Hunter  Workman 
and  his  gallant  wife — if  he  will  allow  me  the  expression — under  circumstances  of 
extreme  difficulty.  I  have  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  and 
the  dlsabOities  which  beset  the  taking  of  observations  in  very  high  altitudes  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  I  can  only  liken  it  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  might  find 
himself  if  he  was  at  sea  in  very  stormy  weather,  and  very  sea  sick,  and  was  asked 
soddeuly  to  make  records  of  the  height  of  the  waves  and  the  strength  of  the  winds : 
he  would  find  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  resolution  and  determination  to  effect  his 
purpose.    It  is  indeed  a  most  difficult  proposition. 

There  are  some  of  the  phenomena  to  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  has  referred 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  to  a  certain  extent^  when  I  was  in  the 
Andes.  He  referred  to  the  nieves  penitentes.  Now,  although  I  saw  nothing  of  nieves 
peniientes  in  the  highest  altitudes  of  the  Andes,  yet  I  did  observe  distinctly  the 
same  results,  induced  probably  by  the  same  causes,  on  the  surface  of  the  wide  plains 
which  intervene  between  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic,  as  I  was  crossing  in  winter  ; 


♦  See  the  Geographical  Jowmalj  March,  1905.  p.  260. 
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and  I  was  convinced  that  the  oaxiae  of  the  fonnation  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman 
puts  forward  is  correct,  namelj  wind-action.  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  wind  is  more  persistent  from  a  certain  quarter  than  it  is  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes  and  across  the  intenrening  plains  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Atlantic  The  nteves  penitentes  of  the  Pampas  were  most  obviously  caused  by 
wind.  As  regards  his  criticism  of  the  Survey  maps,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  I  can 
only  explain  to  you,  as  he  must  be  very  well  aware,  that  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Survey  Department  of  India  to  make  detuled  maps 
of  regions  so  iuaccessible  and  so  remote  as  those  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  has 
visited.  All  I  can  certainly  promise  is  that  the  department  which  is  responsible  for 
those  maps  will  receive  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  any  corrections  or  recom- 
mendations that  explorers  rf  the  type  of  Dr.  Hunter  Workman,  who  take  observa- 
tions carefully  and  consistentiy,  may  possibly  give  to  them. 

You  must  know,  for  it  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  this  hall,  the  difficulty 
that  exists  in  determining  altitudes  at  such  great  heights  as  those  with  which 
Dr.  Hunter  Workman  has  been  dealing.  Barometric  observations  are  notoriously 
uncertain,  and  amongst  them  we  must  include  hypsometric  observations,  that  is, 
observations  obtained  by  the  boiling-point  of  water,  to  which  Dr.  Workman  has 
referred ;  all  are  equally  affected  by  variations  in  atmospheric  conditions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  most  certain  way  of  determining  the  heights  of  remote 
and  inaccessible  peaks  is  by  a  process  of  triangulation,  where  the  angles  are 
actually  measured  and  heights  reduced  by  mathematical  processes.  But  all  the 
same,  it  must  be  admitted — and  will  be  admitted  by  any  mathematician — that  even 
so  there  are  uncertainties  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  enormous  altitudes 
as  those  of  the  Himalayan  peaks.  We  do  not  know  exactly,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  means  of  determining,  what  the  exact  effect  of  refraction  may  be  in  those 
altitudes ;  and  the  result  of  variation  when  applied  as  correction  to  those  observed 
trigonometrical  altitudes  may  be  very  considerable.  For  instance,  I  may  mention 
that  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  height  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world,  Mount  Everest.  But  we  are  pretty  certain  that  whatever  the  correction  may 
be  that  has  to  be  eventually  applied  when  we  are  more  certain  than  we  are  at 
present  of  the  value  of  refraction,  it  will  not  diminish  that  height  On  the  contrary. 
Mount  Everest  will  probably  prove  to  be  some  hundred  feet  or  so  higher  tban  we 
at  present  reckon  it.  But  when  we  come  to  the  mountains  which  approach  Mount 
Everest  nearest  in  height,  E,,  which  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  that  grand  peak  Einchinjunga,  opposite  Darjiling,  we  are  not  at  present 
sure  which  is  the  highest  We  know  which  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  second  highest.  It  may  prove — personally,  I  think  it  will  so 
prove— that  E,  (a  peak  with  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  is  well  acquaintedX 
which  has  always  hoen  considered  to  be  the  second  highest,  will  prove  to  be  third, 
and  Einchinjunga  will  have  the  honour  of  ranking  sdcond. 

However  that  may  be,  we  must  all  of  us  accord  our  unmitigated  admiration  to 
the  exploits  of  a  lady  who  has  succeeded  in  exploring  such  inaccessible  altitudes  , 
as  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  has  done.  My  admiration  for  her  achievements  is 
unlimited,  and  I  think  that,  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  say,  amongst  some  four 
or  five  people  who  have  ascended  higher  than  any  people  in  the  world,  which 
individual  amongst  them  has  actually  achieved  the  proud  position  of  getting  highest, 
still  we  must  agree  that  amongst  those  few  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  certainly  takes 
a  prominent  place.  Under  which  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
suggested  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  that  it  is  almost  time  that  a  great  society 
like  this  ranked  ladies  and  men  together  on  precisely  the  same  plane  of  geo- 
graphical resfarch.     I   won't    pursue  that    subject    any  further;    but   if   any 
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mofrement  hereafter  ahonld  erer  take  fdaoe  which  would  allow  lacBea  ai  Aiaociatei 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  to  leoeiTe  the  Mine  official  reoognitioii  ai  men 
receiTc^  all  I  can  saj  ii  that  inch  a  moTcment  would  hare  no  wanner  mpporter 
than  mjBelC 

Br.  T.  G.  LoKCMTAVF :  I  ccogratolate  Dr.  and  lira.  Workman  Tcry  heartilj  on 
the  great  feat  they  have  performed.  I  should  think  that  Mrt.  Workman*!  record 
for  altitude  will  never  he  heaten  by  a^y  other  lady  but  heraelf,  and  any  one  who 
knowB  what  climbbg  at  high  altitodee  meant  most  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
d^ree  of  fortitude  and  perfcrerance  with  which  ahe  is  gifted.  Thia  ascent  of  a  peak 
of  23^300  feet  by  a  lady  muat  ahraya  rank  as  oaeof  the  most  wonderful  mountaineer^ 
ing  exploits  on  record.  Dr.  Workman  dtjseiies  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  his 
self-sacrifice  in  devoting  himself  to  photogr^hy,  the  results  of  which  have  giv«i  us 
such  pleasure  this  evening,  instead  oi  completing  the  ascent,  although,  oi  courts,  he 
climbed  higher  than  the  sununit  id  this  peak  in  1903. 

I  must  also  congratulate  my  frieod  Gyprien  SaYoye  and  the  six  Gourmayeur 
porters  on  the  successful  accomplishnMnt  of  a  very  arduous  enterprise.  One  of  the 
essentials  for  still  higher  ssoents  will  be  that  the  man — or  lady — ^who  makes  the 
final  dimb  must  not  be  tired  out  by  several  days  ci  load-carrying  just  beforehand ; 
and  this  {dan  of  having  a  good  supply  of  the  very  best  professiooal  Alpine  porters 
will  no  doubt  be  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  not  even  the  Gurkha,  with  all  his 
pluck,  has  quite  the  same  stamina  for  this  sort  of  work  as  the  Alpine  peasant, 
though  I,  for  one,  prefer  his  company. 

Dr.  Workman  has  mentioned  my  name  in  connection  with  the  greatest  altitude 
at  which  trayeHers  have  encamped,  but  is  not  correct  in  what  he  has  raid  about  me, 
at  he  will  see  if  he  reads  the  account  of  my  Tibetan  experiences  in  1906  in  the 
Alpine  Jowmdl  (vol.  28,  pp.  202-228).  If  he  had  read  my  account,  he  must  have 
noticed  my  reference  to  W.  H.  Johnson.  This  gentleman,  who  belonged  to  the 
staff  of  the  G.T.S.  of  India,  and  was  also  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  spent  a 
night  at  over  22,000  feet  in  the  Euen  Lun  when  surveying  beyond  the  Chaog- 
chenmo  in  1864  (J.B.G.8^  37,  pp.  1-47;  and  Froc  B.G,8.^  11,  pp.  6-14).  But 
the  question  of  records  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  wonderful  feat  of 
endurance  performed  by  Dr.  Workman  and  his  wife  in  spending  a  night  at  well 
oyer  21,000  feet,  after  they  had  already  spent  three  consecutive  nights  at  great 
altitudes. 

Though  Dr.  Workman  does  not  exaggerate  the  unpleasant  symptoms  experi- 
enced by  most  people  at  high  altitudes— indeed,  he  rather  makes  light  of  them — 
I  cannot- agree  with  him  aa  to  the  improbability  of  the  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountains  on  the  globe,  provided  always  that  a  relatively  easy  route  exists  which  is 
not  barred  by  "  questions  of  high  imperial  policy.**  On  the  Tibetan  side  of  Everest 
the  snow-line  probably  lies  above  rather  than  below  19,000  feet  The  rest  must  be 
climbed  in  two  days,  and  this  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  an  impossible  perform- 
ance, because  both  Graham*s  party  and  my  own,  on  the  final  day  of  the  ascent  of 
the  two  highest  mountains  that  haye  yet  been  climbed,  were  able  to  ascend  nearly 
6000  feet  and  get  back  to  camp  for  the  night.  Although  I  believe  that  personally 
I  could  not  dimb  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Eyereet,  I  am  equally  sure  that  there  are 
others  who  can.  I  wish  I  was  at  sure  that  Englishmen  will  be  permitted  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Dr.  Workman's  observations  on  the  existence  and  formation  of  nieve  penitentes 
and  on  the  relatiye  absence  of  tenninal  moraines  in  this  part  of  the  Himalaya,  are 
most  interesting  and  valuable.  But  in  reference  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  action  of  streams  and  landslips  combine  to  modify  such  structures  in  the 
Himalaya  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  Alps  or  Gaucacus,  and  I  have 
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several  times  been  pnzsled  to  know  whether  I  was  standing  on  a  tenninal  moraine 
or  not 

The  mountaineering  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman's 
expedition  have  been  great ;  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  snow-slopes  we  have  seen 
on  the  screen  to-night  must  have  frequently  subjected  them  to  serious  risks  from 
avalanches.  I  think  that  the  difficulties,  and  indeed  the  actual  hardships,  that  are 
involved  in  taking  photographs  and  observations  at  high  altitudes,  are  realized  by 
very  few,  either  of  the  general  public  or  scientific  geographers,  and  I  again  congratu- 
late them  most  heartily  on  what  they  have  done,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
thoroughly  successful  in  the  expedition  which  I  hear  they  are  undertaking  next 
year,  and  that  Mrs.  Workman  will  raise  her  own  record  still  higher. 

Dr.  HtTNTEB  Workman  :  In  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  Mount  Everest  can 
be  climbed,  granting  that  any  one  might  climb  7000  feet  on  Mount  Everest,  from 
16,000  feet  to  23,000  feet,  I  think  the  next  6000,  from  23,000  to  29,000,  would  be  a 
muoh  more  difficult  affidr,  because  the  air  is  very  much  more  rare  the  higher  you 
go,  and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  could  breathe  and  undergo  the  physical  strain 
necessary  to  climb  that  last  6000  feet,  even  if  he  had  the  strength.  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  mountaineers  having  their  camps  prepared  for  them  by  porters,  the 
question  is  whether  porters  could  do  the  work.  For  reasons  given  in  the  paper,  I 
doubt  it  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  ascent  of  Mount  Everest  should  be  attempted, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  its  gradients  and  the  natural  obstacles  would  be  found 
to  be  such  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  climbing  7000  or  6000  feet  in  a 
single  day,  and  a  succession  of  camps  would  have  to  be  made  under  the  dis- 
advantageous conditions  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Pbbsidbitt  :  In  thanking  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  for  his  paper,  I  need  not,  I 
think,  say  anything  more  than  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  and  Dr.  Longstaff  have  said 
concerning  our  admiration  for  the  work  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Workman.  I  would 
only  ask  Dr.  Workman  to  convey  this  to  Mrs.  Workman  on  our  behalf. 


BATHYVETRICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FRESH-WATER  LOCHS 
OF  SCOTLAND.* 

Under  the  Direction  of  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  K.O.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.So.,  etc.,  and 
LAURBNOB  PULULR,  F.R.S.B. 

Part  XIII.— Lochs  op  the  Ness  Basin. 

THIRD    PART. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper,  published  in  July  last,  dealt  with  the 
physical  features  of  Loch  Ness,  and  the  secoitd  part,  published  in 
October,  dealt  with  twenty-seven  of  the  tributary  lochs.  This  third 
part  includes  the  descriptions  of  the  remaining  five  lochs,  with  sammary 

*  Maps,  p.  132.  The  admirable  maps  which  accompany  the  three  parts  of 
the  Ness  paper  (the  last  of  the  series)  have  been  presented  by  Sir  John  Murray 
and  Mr.  Laoience  PoUar,  and  it  is  thus  due  to  their  liberality  that  we  are  able  to 
publish  them  free  of  any  cost  to  the  Society.  Though  this  is  the  final  contribution  to 
appear  in  the  Joumal,  the  remaining  smaller  Scottish  lochs  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  publication  to  be  issued,  it  is  hoped,  during  this  year.— PBSsroENT  B.G.S. 
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table  ginng  partionlars  of  the  loohs  within  the  Ness  basin  soanded  by 
the  Ijake  Snn^ey,  to  which  are  appended  notes  on :  I.  The  temperature 
of  the  'water  in  Looh  Ness,  with  a  footnote  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  water ;  11.  the  seiches  of  Loch  Ness ;  III.  the  deposits  of  Loch 
Nees  ;  IV.  mirages  on  Loch  Ness  ;  V.  •*  storm-weather "  at  Fort 
Angiistiis ;  YI.  the  geology  of  the  Ness  district ;  YIL  the  biology  of  the 
loohs  in  the  Ness  basin ;  and  Y III.  the  aqnatic  vegetation  of  the  lochs 
in  the  Nees  basin. 
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FIG.   1.— INDEX  MAP  OF  THB  NBBS  BASIN. 


Lodi  Mhor  (see  Plate  XIY.). — ^Loch  Mhor  is  the  reservoir  for  the 
British  Alnmininm  Co.'s  works  at  Foyers.  In  its  constmction  advantage 
^was  taken  of  two  natnral  loohs  (Garth  and  Farraline).  By  means  of 
the  dam  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Garth,  the  surface  of  Loch  Mhor  may 
be  xaLsed  to  20  feet  above  the  original  level  of  Loch  Farraline,  the  npper 
loch.  In  summer  the  two  lochs  may  subside  to  their  original  levels. 
The  loch  is  still  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  causeway  2  miles  from 
the  tipper  end,  and  a  public  road  here  crosses  by  a  bridge,  the  water 
pafising  by  a  canal  underneath.  The  loch  is  rapidly  forming  a  beach  by 
eating  away  the  boulder  day  of  the  fields.    These  raw  clififs  of  day  are 
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exposed  when  the  loch  is  below  its  high  level,  and  portions  are  con- 
tinnallj  falling  in. 

Loch  Mhor  is  of  very  irregular  form,  narrow  and  elongate,  running 
north-east  and  sonth-west  in  Sti-ath  Errick,  the  lower  end  some  2  miles 
south-east  of  Foyers.  On  the  west  the  country  is  moorland,  with  low 
hills,  and  many  patches  of  trees  on  the  shore  of  the  loch.  On  the  east 
the  hills  are  higher,  rising  to  mountains  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
The  west  shore-line  is  of  a  simple  outline,  with  slight  double  sigmoid 
curvature.     The  east  shore  is  much  broken  up,  several  bays  and  arms 


PIG.   2. — liOCH   MHOR,   80UTH-WE8T   END,   SHOWING  THE   SHORE   WHEN   THE   WATER 
IS  LOW,   WITH  REMAINS  OF  DEAD  TREES. 

{Photo,  by  O.  West.    Frcm  '  Proc.  Bay,  Soc.  Edin.,*  by  permistion  of  thB  Counca.) 

running  south-eastward.     The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
loch,  and  runs  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland. 

The  loch  is  nearly  5  miles  in  length,  has  a  maximum  breadth  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  one-third  of  a 
mile.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  If  square  miles.  The  volume  of  water  . 
is  subject  to  great  variation,  being  estimated  at  the  date  of  the  survey 
(April  24  and  25, 1903)  at  1134  millions  of  cubic  feet.  It  drains  an  area 
of  about  21  square  miles.  Few  streams  of  any  importance  enter  the 
loch.  The  largest  are  the  Allt  na  Seabhaig,  which  formerly  flowed 
into  the  river  Gourag,  but  was  diverted  into  Loch  Garth  when  the  dam 
was  built,  and  the  Aberohalder  bum,  which  enters  the  large  middle  bay 
on  the  east.  When  quite  fall  the  reservoir  overflows  into  the  Gourag. 
When  surveyed  the  surface  was  638*5  feet  above  sea-level.    In  aooordanoe 
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with  its  artifioial  arigin,  the  greater  part  of  Looh  Mhor  ii  very  shallow ; 
deep  water  is  only  found  in  the  original  natural  lochs.  Two-thirds  of 
tlie  whole  area  ia  lees  than  25  feet  deep. 

The  basin  formed  by  Loch  Farraliue  before  the  snrfiuse  was  raised 
was  fully  a  mile  in  length,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  with  a  depth 
of  about  40  feet.  The  breadth  has  been  yery  little  increased  by  the 
dam.  The  depth  is  now  60  feet.  The  basin  is  simple,  with  uniform 
oontours  and  gently  sloping  sides.  The  25-feet  contour  encloses  an 
area  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long  by  one-fifth  of  a  mile  broad.     The 


FIO.   3. — LOCH   MHOB,   B0UTH-EA8T  8H0BE,   WHSN  TBS   WATBB  IS   LOW;   BOCKS  THAT 
HAVB   BEEN   DENUDED  OF  THBIB  PEAT  COYEBINQ  EXHIBIT  OULCIAL  8TBIATI0H. 

(^Fhoto.  by  9.  West.    From  '  Proc.  Boy.  Soe.  Sdkin.,'  by  permittUm  qf  the  OotmcU.) 

50-f8et  area  is  very  narrow,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  a  little  east 
of  the  central  line. 

The  basin  of  Loch  Garth,  which  was  Ij^  miles  long  by  nearly  half  a 
mile  broad,  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  main  part  of  the  loch  was  oblong, 
but  a  long,  curved,  narrower  fi^art  branched  off  to  the  south.  The  depth 
is  now  91  feet  (the  maTimum  for  Loch  Mhor).  The  25-feet  contour 
almost  coincides  with  the  shore-line  of  the  original  loch.  The  50-feet 
contour  encloses  an  area  1|  miles  in  length,  and  enters  the  narrow  southern 
branch.  This  area  is  broad  for  half  a  mile  at  the  north  end,  but  from 
there  south  it  is  a  narrow  channel.  The  75-feet  area  is  one-third  of  a 
mile  long  by  ooe-fifth  of  a  mile  broad.  The  mean  depth  of  the  whole 
loch  is  24  feet. 

Series  of  temperatures  were  taken  in  Loch  Garth  on  April  24,  and  in 
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Looh  Farraline  on  Apiil  25.  The  higher  temperature  of  Loch  Farraline 
might  be  due  merely  to  its  being  taken  a  day  later,  as  the  weather  was 
warm. 
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Loch  Bran  (see  Plate  I.). — Loch  Bran  is  situated  in  the  woods  aboTe 
Foyers,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  distant.  The  shores  are  wooded,  with 
rock  showing  in  places  a  little  way  from  the  water's  edge.  There  are 
really  two  basins  at  the  same  level,  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 
The  loch  is  very  narrow,  with  the  centre  line  strongly  curved.  Its 
length,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile, 
measured  round  the  curve  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  maximum 
breadth  is  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  The  superficial  area  is  about  24  acres, 
and  the  volume  of  water  13  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  drainage  area  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile ;  the  loch  receives  no  streams  of  any 
size.  The  east  loch  drains  into  the  west  loch,  and  that  into  the  river 
Foyers  by  a  burn  half  a  mile  long.  The  east  loch  is  much  the  larger 
and  deeper,  but  the  deep  area  with  a  maximum  of  50  feet  is  only  a  little 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  loch.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  west  loch  is 
19  feet.  The  mean  depth  of  the  whole  loch  is  12 J  feet.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface  on  April  30,  1903,  was  48''-6  Fahr. ;  at  10  feet,  46^-2 ; 
at  20  feet,  46°-0 ;  at  25  feet,  42°-3  ;  and  at  50  feet,  42°-2.  , 

Loch  a*  Choire  (see  Plate  XV.). — A  little  loch  lying  between  Lochs 
Duntelchaig  and  Buthven,  and  draining  into  the  latter.  Low  but 
oraggy  hills  border  the  loch  on  the  west  and  north,  the  crags  of 
Creag  Dearg  facing  the  west  end.  The  loch  is  of  somewhat  oblong 
form,  with  the  long  diameter  east  and  west.  The  length  is  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  breadth  one-third  of  a  mile,  the  mean 
breadth  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  The  superficial  area  is  about  86  acres,  and 
the  volume  of  water  103  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  drainage  area 
is  nearly  one  square  mile.  Only  one  stream,  the  Allt  Bhreac,  flows 
in  on  the  north,  and  at  the  east  end  the  bum  flows  out  towards  Loch 
Ruthven, 

Loch  a'  Ohoire  is  865  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bottom  forms  a  simple 
basin,  with  the  deeper  water  towards  the  east  end.  The  25-feet  contour 
follows  the  shore-line,  except  at  one  point  on  the  north  where  a  sounding 
of  18  feet  lies  far  out.  The  50-feet  area,  one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
lies  all  to  the  edist  of  the  centre  of  the  looh.     The  maximum  depth  is  60 
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feet,  and  the  meckn  depth  27f  feel    The  temperatore  at  the  sorfaoe  on 
April  28,  1903,  was  43''-5  Fahr. ;  at  26  feet,  42°-6 ;  and  at  50  feet,  42^-6. 


via.    4. — WX8T  BHD  OF  I«OCH  BUTHTBIT,  liOOKIKO  BAIT. 
CPfcoto.  "by  O.  WtaL    From  *Proc.  Boy.  Soc  Mdin.,'  5y  ptrmUtian  qf  OU  OovmeU,) 

LocK  Buihven  (see  Plate  XV.). — A  loch  of  fair  size,  some  2^  miles  east 
of  Loch  l^ess,  opposite  Urquhart  hay,  and  half  a  mile  south  of  Looh 
Duntelchaig.  It  is  a  narrow  loch,  with  its  central  line  much  curved, 
but  having  its  general  direction  east  to  west.  Precipitous  wooded  hills, 
the  T5rr  M5r  and  the  Torr  Beag,  rise  ahruptly  from  the  north  shore. 
On  the  south  the  crags  of  Stao  Gorm  and  Craig  Buthven  horder  the 
eastern  part  of  the  loch,  while  towards  the  west  the  ground  is  lower  and 
more  open. 

Loch  Ruthven  is  very  narrow  in  the  middle,  slightly  expanded  at  the 
east,  and  much  expanded  at  the  west  end.  The  length  is  2^  miles,  the 
maximum  breadth,  close  to  the  lower  end,  fully  half  a  mile,  and  the 
mean  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  about 
368  acres,  or  over  half  a  square  mile,  and  a  volume  of  180  millions  of 
cubic  feet.  The  drainage  area  is  4  square  miles.  The  bum  from  Loch 
a'  Choire  comes  in  near  the  upper  end  of  the  loch,  and  there  are  no  other 
bums  of  any  size.  The  outflowing  stream  is  the  river  Farigaig,  which 
falls  into  Loch  Ness  at  Inverfarigaig. 

When  surveyed  on  April  27  and  28,  1903,  the  loch  was  2  feet  below 
a  bench-mark,  703*1  on  the  south  shore  at  the  upper  end,  and  would 
therefore  be  701*1  feet  above  the  sea.     This  figure  is  at  variance  with 
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two  spot-lovels  on  the  north  shore  where  687  and  688  feet  are  marked 
near  the  west  end,  and  there  is  no  dam  to  aoconnt  for  somnoh  differenoe. 
The  Ordnance  Survey,  on  May  8,  1871,  made  the  level  700*4  feet,  only 
a  few  inches  lower  than  our  measurement.  Loch  Buthven  is  on  the 
whole  very  ehallow,  having  a  mean  depth  of  only  11  feet.  The  small 
eastern  expansion  has  a  flattish  sandy  bottom,  with  a  greatest  depth  of 
8  feet. 

The  narrow  part,  a  mile  in  length,  has  a  tmiform  central  depth  of 
14  feet  throughout,  but  in  it,  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  loch,  is  an  abrupt  little  hole  of  very  limited  extent, 
where  the  maximum  depth  of  42  feet  occurs.  The  western  basin  has  a 
flattish  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  about  13  feet,  and  two  little  depressions 
of  20  and  25  feet.  Hook  is  exposed  on  the  north  shore  at  the  bases 
of  the  Torrs,  and  at  several  points  on  the  south  shore.  Though  the 
rock  is  near  all  along  the  south  shore,  the  beach  is  for  the  most  part 
of  gravel  and  boulders.     The  river  flows  out  through  a  grassy  flat. 

The  temperature  on  April  27,  1903,  was  46°*0  Fahr.  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  air  at  the  time  was  also  45°'0. 

Loch  Ashie  (see  Plate  II.). — lioch  Ashie  is  used  for  the  water-supply 
for  the  town  of  Inverness.  It  is  about  6  miles  south  of  the  town,  and 
1  i  miles  east  of  Dore^,  on  Loch  Ness.  It  is  an  elongate  loch  of  moderate 
size,  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the  Great  Glen.     The  west 


pxa.  5. — ^LOOH  ABHIB  FBOM  THE  N0BTH-BA8T,  IiOOKINQ  BOUTH-WEBT,  BHOWIKQ 
BARBEN  FLAT  AND  STONY  BBOBB. 

iPM9,  fty  a.  WtfL    From  *Proe.  So^.  8oc,  EdUn^*  Inf  F^rmiuUm  qf  iht  Oomea.) 
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shore  is  bordered  for  its  wlu>le  length  by  DnmuMhie  wood;  on  the 
east  ifl  a  bare  woodland  stretoh  little  higher  than  the  looh. 

Looh  Ashie  is  If  miles  in  length.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  broad  in 
the  middle,  and  narrows  towards  each  end.  The  mean  breadth  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile.  Its  soperfioial  area  is  half  a  square  mile,  and  the 
vohune  of  its  water  309  millions  of  onbio  feet  It  has  a  drainage  area  of 
nearly  3  square  miles.  Only  a  few  yery  small  boms  go  into  it,  and  the 
Allt  Mor,  its  natnral  outflow  at  the  north  end,  flows  into  the  river  Ne« 
2  miles  above  the  town  of  Invemees. 

Looh  Ashie  forms  a  simple  basin,  with  all  the  Qontours  following 
the  line  of  the  shore,  and  the  sides  everywhere  with  a  uniform  gentle 
slope.  The  maximum  depth  of  51  feet  is  in  the  oentre  of  the  looh.  The 
mean  depth  is  21  feet. 

The  surface  on  April  14, 1908,  wu  717*75  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
water  just  lipping  the  sill  of  the  sluice  at  the  north  end ;  th^  Ordnance 
Survey,  on  April  6, 1871,  found  the  level  to  be  716*0  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  date  of  the  survey  the  temperature  from  sorface  to  bottom  was 
41°-8  Fahr.,  the  air  temperature  at  the  same  time  being  86^*0. 

The  details  regarding  the  lochs  in  the  Ness  besin  are  collected 
t<^ether  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  comparison. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  thirty-three  lochs  about 
MOO  soundings  were  taken,  and  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  water- 
sn^fiM^e  is  34^  square  miles,  so  that  the  average  number  of  sounding^  per 
square  mile  of  sur&ce  is  128.  The  aggregate  volume  of  water  contained 
in  the  lochs  is  estimated  at  280,923  millions  of  cubic  feet,  or  less  than 
2  cubic  miles.  The  area  drained  by  these  lochs  is  about  690  square 
miles,  or  twenty  times  the  area  of  the  lochs. 

APPENDICES. 

I. 

NOTES    ON    THE    TEMPEBATUBE   OF   THE    WATEB* 

IN  L0C5H  NESa 

B7  X.  H.  WXDDERBX7BN,  W.8.,   LL.B. 

Rboulab  temperature  obfleryationi  in  Loch  Nese  were  begun  at  Fort  Augustus  in 
July,  1903,  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  limnograph  to  be  used  in  Scotland  was 
erected.  At  first  the  temperature  observations  were  subsidiary  to  the  other  ob- 
serrationB  made  in  the  loch,  but  gradually  their  importance  increased  until  the 


*  Tlie  water  of  Loch  Ness  was  submitted  to  analysis  by  Dr.  Tetlow,  who  found 
nothing  abnormal  about  the  water,  except  its  softness  and  freedom  from  mineral 
matter,  the  total  solids  being  equal  io  only  2*9224  parts  per  100,000  (1*9012  parts  of 
fixed  solids,  and  1*0212  parts  of  Yolatile  solids) ;  the  principal  constituents  are  sodium 
and  calcium  chlorides,  while  magnesium  chloride,  iron,  potassium,  silicon,  carbonic 
add,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  present  in  traces. 

No.  L— Jakuaby,  1908.]  s 
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investigatioii  of  lake-temperaturea  became  one  of  the  prinoipal  studies  of  membera 
of  the  Lake  Survey  stationed  on  Loch  Ness.  The  observations  wa«  originally 
made  from  a  rowing-boat  by  means  of  the  Pullar  and  Lucas  sounding  machines  and 
deep-sea  reversing  thermometers.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  take  the  observa- 
tions at  regular  hours  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  positions  in  the  loch  from 
day  to  day,  but  in  stormy  weather  the  keeping  of  the  same  position  during  lengthy 
observations  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  In  September,  however,  a 
small  decked  fishing-boat,  called  the  Rhoda^  was  anchored  off  Fort  Augustus  in 
about  300  feet  of  water.  The  anchoring  of  this  boat  caused  some  anxiety,  but  it 
was  ultimately  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  mushroom  anchor,  which,  with 
the  necessary  length  of  chain,  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  John  Murray  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Caledonian  canaL 

This  boat  was  primarily  intended  to  accommodate  the  electrical  thermometers 
which  were  installed,  but  it  came  to  be  very  largely  used  for  taking  observations 
by  means  of  mercury  thermometers.  Lengthy  series  of  observations  could  be 
taken  in  comfort  whatever  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  with  great  economy  in 
time.  It  was  possible  to  use  three  or  four  sounding  machines  and  thermometers  at 
once,  and  consequently  a  series  of  observations  could  be  made  much  more 
expeditiously  than  when  only  one  sounding  machine  was  used. 

The  electrical  thermometers  were  at  first  intended  to  furnish-  the  means  of 
observing  continuously  radiation  into  and  from  the  loch.  The  apparatus  was  not 
altogether  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and,  being  the  first  installation  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  many  unforeseen  difficulties  arose  in  the  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ments, but  nevertheless  many  valuable,  observations  were  made  by  its  means.  The 
installation  consisted  of  three  platinum  resistance  thermometers  and  a  Callendar 
recorder.  The  boat-house  of  St.  Benedicts  Abbey  was  made  available  to  the  Lake 
Survey  by  the  Lord  Abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  it  were  placed  the  recording 
instruments.  A  four-ply  cable  connected  the  recorder  with  the  Bhoda^  which 
Was  anchored  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  boat-house.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced  arose  from  this  cable;  the  strain  of  the  wind 
and  the  waves  was  constantly  damaging  it,  and  as  the  Bhoda  swung  round  with 
the  wind  great  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  cable  fouling  with  the  anchor 
chain.  On  the  Bhoda  there  were  three  large  drums,  on  which  were  wound  the 
leads  for  the  resistance  thermometers.  By  these  drums  a  thermometer  could  be 
lowered  to  any  desired  depth,  and  then  connected  to  the  shore-cable  by  means  of 
mercury  cup  connections,  and  a  continuous  record  of  the  temperature  at  that  depth 
could  thus  be  obtained.  It  was  intended  to  lower  each  of  the  three  thermometers 
to  a  different  depth,  and  connect  them  successively  with  the  recorder,  and  so  to  get 
a  series  of  readiugs  at  these  depths,  but  the  sluggishness  of  the  recorder  made  tins 
method  of  observation  imdesirable. 

Temperature  observations  were  taken  at  various  points  along  Loch  Ness.  At 
times  members  of  the  survey  were  stationed  at  Invermoriston,  Foyers,  Inverfarigaig, 
Whitefield,  and  Dores.  At  other  times  a  steam-launch  was  chartered,  and  cruises 
made  up  and  down  the  loch,  taking  observations  en  rovUe,  but  this  method  of 
observation  was  very  slow.  The  speed  of  the  launch  was  about  6  miles  an  hour, 
and,  as  the  loch  is  24  miles  in  length,  about  eight  hours  were  spent  in  steam- 
ing alone ;  assuming  that  six  series  of  observations  were  taken,  each  lasting  over 
hiJf  an  hour,  the  observations  at  one  end  of  the  loch  were  taken  six  or  seven  hours 
later  than  at  the  other  end.  It  was  found  that  in  this  time  the  distribution  of 
temperature  in  the  loch  might  alter  very  greatly,  and  ^  therefore  observations  made 
in  this  manner  might  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  that  distribution* 

The  observations  in  Loch  Ness  were  discontinued  by  members  of  the  Lake 
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Sorvej  in  Saptembor,  1904,  bot  the  work  wm  talun  over  hj  ih«  nunki  ai  Foit 
Augustofl  (in  ptfticultr  bj  Father  OttU  too  Dieekhoff  and  Father  Odo  BhuMi\ 
and  continued  by  them  until  April,  1906,  to  that  the  obeerrationi  extend  orer  a 
period  of  nearl  j  two  yean.  The  actual  number  of  obeerrationi  made  in  that  time 
was  about  12,000,  and  theae  have  been  diecuteed  by  the  writer  in  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.*  The  results  arriTed  at  are  brieOy 
as  follows : — 

The  yearly  cycle  of  changes  in  a  loch  such  as  Loch  Ness  is  very  much  the  same 
finom  year  to  year.  Fig.  6  shows  graphically  what  may  be  called  the  typical  curres 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  being  drawn  from  the  monthly  means  of  the  tempera- 
ture readings  during  the  period  of  the  obaerTadoos.  From  these  curTes  it  appears 
that  in  September  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  in  the  looh.  Thereafter  the 
loch  cools  gradually  till  March  or  April,  when  the  water  again  begins  to  gain  beat. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  mean  air-temperature  begins  to  be  higher  than  the 
surface  temperature.  From  May  till  August  the  increase  in  temperature  at  various 
depths  proceeds  regularly,  and  the  typical  corves  representing  the  temperature  of 
the  water  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  are  practically  straight  lines.  Below  that  depth  it 
is  probable  that  the  temperature  increases  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
but  even  in  the  deepest  waters  of  Loch  Nees  there  is  a  range  in  temperature  of  about 
2?  Fahr.  The  lowest  recorded  temperatures  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  looh  are  in 
April,  and  the  highest  in  the  middle  of  November.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
loch  gains  heat,  the  most  remarkable  changee  are  thoee  taking  place  at  and  near  the 
surface.  Bapid  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  probably  due  to  con- 
Tection  currents.  On  one  occasion  the  temperature  at  the  point  of  obeervation  rose 
6°  Fahr.  in  two  minutes. 

When  the  mean  air-temperature  falls  below  the  surface  temperature,  which  is 
usually  in  August,  the  loch  begins  to  part  with  its  heat.  This  is  shown  in  the 
change  of  type  in  the  typical  curve  for  September.  The  surface  layers  lose  heat, 
while  lower  down  the  water  still  continues. to  rise  in  temperature;  as  already 
mentioned,  the  highest  temperature  st  700  feet  was  obserred  in  November,  or  about 
three  months  after  the  loch  began  to  lose  heat.  In  August  the  discontinuity  between 
the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  loch  usually  becomes  well  marked.  As  the  upper 
layers  of  water  become  colder,  there  is  a  layer  at  the  surface  of  nearly  uniform 
temperature,  and  of  gradually  increasing  depth.  Below  this  layer  there  is  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature — a  discontinuity-layer — below  which  there  is  the  colder 
water  in  the  loch.  As  the  season  advances  this  discontinuity-layer  gradually  sinks 
lower,  and  the  layer  of  uniform  temperature  above  it  increases  in  depth,  until  finally 
the  whole  loch  is  of  nearly  imiform  temperature. 

Before  the  discontinuity-layer  makes  its  appearance,  the  currents  produced  by 
winds  are  distributed  through  the  whole  loch.  There  is  the  surface  current, 
directly  produced  by  the  wind,  carrying  the  warm  surface  water  along  with  it,  and 
the  return  current,  to  take  the  place  of  the  water  blown  along  the  loch,  is  spread 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  loch.  But  when  the  discontinuity-layer  has 
formed,  the  loch  is  divided  into  two  current  systems.  Above  the  discontinuity- lajrer 
there  is  the  surface  current  produced  by  the  wind,  and  the  return  current  also  takes 
place  above  the  discontinuity-layer,  without  directly  affecling  the  deeper  waters. 


*  «  The  Temperature  of  the  Fresh-water  Lochs  of  Sootland,  with  special  reference  to 
Loch  Ness,  with  an  appendix  oontaining  obseryations  made  in  Loch  Ness  by  members 
of  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey,"  Trans,  Roy.  8oc.  Edin.y  vol.  45,  p.  407  (1907) ;  "An 
Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Temperature  Changes  occurring  in  Fresh-water 
Lochs,"  Proe.  Boy.  8oc.  £d{n.,  vol.  $7,  p.  2  (1907). 
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This  return  current,  however,  acts  on  the  water  below  the  discontinuity-layer  just 
as  the  current  of  wind  acts  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  loch,  and  a  secondary 
current  is  produced  at  the  surface  of  discontinuity.  This  secondary  surface  current 
is  much  slower  than  the  surface  current  produced  by  the  winds,  but  to  take  the  place 
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of  the  water  carried  along  by  it,  there  is  a  secondary  return  current  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  The  secondary  return  current  is  very  slow,  and  its  existence  was  first 
suggested  to  the  writer  by  experiments  carried  out  in  a  glass  trough,  but  observa- 
tions support  the  view  taken.  The  current  systems  thus  describ^i  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 
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Another  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  loch  into  two  compartments  by  the 
surface  of  discontinuity,  is  to  render  possible  the  temperature  seiche.  The  sur&ce 
current  produced  by  the  wind  transfers  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  to  the  lee 
end  of  the  loch,  with  the  result  that  the  surface  of  discontinuity  is  deeper  at  the  lee 
than  at  the  windward  end  of  the  loch.  When  the  wind  moderates  or  ceases  a 
temperature  seiche  is  started,  just  as  a  seiche  is  started  in  a  basin  of  water  which 
has  been  tilted.  The  temperature  seiche  was  also  studied  experimentally,  and  was 
made  visible  by  superimposing  a  layer  of  paraffin  on  a  layer  of  water.  By  driving 
the  paraffin  to  one  end  of  the  trough  by  a  current  of  air,  the  water,  corresponding  to  the 
water  below  the  surface  of  discontinuity  in  a  locb,  received  a  tilt,  and  when  the  cur- 
rent of  air  was  stopped,  a  seiche  started  in  the  lower  layer  of  water  independently 
of  the  upper  layer  of  paraffin. 

The  temperature  seiche  was  first  described  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Watson  in  the  autunm 
of  1903,  and  a  good  deal  of  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  views,  but 
the  theory  of  a  temperature  seiche  was  established  by  the  observations  taken  in 
1904.  For  a  considerable  period  observations  were  taken  at  Fort  Augustus  every 
two  hours,  60  as  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  of  temperature.  Fig.  8  is  drawn  from 
the  observations  taken  in  July  and  August,  1904,  and  shows  the  temperature 
variations  at  Fort  Augustus  at  the  surfiftce  and  at  depths  of  50, 100, 150,  and  200 
feet.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  July  changes  at  the  surface,  which  are  chiefly 
produced  by  winds,  are  accompanied  by  similar  changes  at  all  depths,  but  that  in 
August^  when  the  discontinuity-layer  has  been  formed,  the  temperature  variations 
at  the  surface  are  independent  of  the  variations  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  where  the 
variations  are  principally  due  to  the  temperature  seiche. 

Observations  made  at  the  two  ends  of  the  loch  further  support  the  theory,  as 
showing  that  the  layer  of  discontinuity  was  in  general  rising  at  ote  end  when  it  was 
falling  at  the  other  end.  Gonttnuous  records  obtained  from  the  Oallendar  recorder 
are  also  easily  explained  by  the  temperature  seiche.  Bough  calculations  were  made 
of  what  should  be  the  period  of  this  seiche,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  loch 
contained  two  layers  of  waters  of  different  bat  uniform  density.  The  observed 
period  varied  with  the  time  of  year,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  discontinuity- 
layer,  and  was  from  two  to  three  days,  which  agrees  remarkably  with  the  periods 
obtained  by  calculation. 


IL 
NOTES  ON  THE  SEICHES  OP  LOOH  NESS. 

By  B.  M.  WEDDBBBTTBN,  W.S.,  LL.B. 

In  June,  1903,  observations  on  seiches  were  begun  in  Loch  Ness  by  the  erection 
of  a  Sarasin  limnograph  in  the  boat-house  of  St.  Benedict's  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus. 
This  instrument  worked  well  during  the  period  it  was  in  use,  and  some  good 
records  of  seiches  were  obtained.  The  largest  seiche  recorded  by  it  occurred  on 
November  21, 1903,  and  had  an  amplitude  of  about  4^  inches,  but  after  about  two 
days  it  was  disturbed  by  the  starting  of  another  seiche. 

In  the  summer  of  the  succeediog  year  a  second  Sarasin  limnograph  was  erected 
at  Inverfarigaig,  but  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily-— perhnps  owing  to  the  exposed 
situation— and  the  records  obtained  were  consequently  not  looked  upon  as  being 
entirely  trustworthy,  although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  pointed  to  a  node  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverfarigaig. 

Observations  were  also  made  by  means  of  Forel*s  plemyrameter,  but  owing  to 
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the  ezpoBed  cbarActer  of  the  shore  ell  eloog  Loch  Neie,  obeerretioD  by  this  meens 
wee  rery  difficalt  It  is  unfortnnete  thet  the  index  linmognph  sabeeqnently  need 
by  PraC  Chrystal  bed  not  been  designed  while  work  was  bsing  oerried  on  in 
LochKesB. 

The  observed  periods  of  tbe  nninodel  and  binodal  seiches  in  Loch  Ness  are 
a{^;yrQziinately  31*5  and  16*3  minutes  respectiTely.  Loch  Ness  thus  belongs  to  that 
class  of  banns,  in  which  the  period  of  the  binodtl  seiche  is  less  than  half  the  period 
of  tiie  nninodal  seiche.  Tbe  periods  for  Loch  Ness  hare  not  been  calculated 
eooording  to  Chiystal's  theory — an  exceedingly  laborious  piece  of  work,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  yet  be  undertaken — but  tbe  writer  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
calculation  would  agree  with  obeervation  in  this  case  also.  For  the  basin  of  Loch 
Nese  is  convex  at  Foyers,  where  the  fioor  of  the  loch  rises  some  200  feet,  and, 
moreover,  the  sudden  shallowing  which  takes  place  in  the  loch  from  Dores  to  Bona 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ratio  between  the  periods  of  the  uninodal  and  binodal 
seiches,  lliis  is  seen  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  there  is  also  a  shallowing  at 
one  end  of  the  lake,  and  where  the  period  of  the  uninodal  sskhe  ii  more  than  double 
the  period  of  the  binodal  seiche. 

Seiches  of  shorter  period  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  notably  a  raiche  with 
a  period  of  about  8*8  minutes,  of  which  some  remarkably  pure  records  were  obtained, 
although  they  were  of  small  amplitude. 

Embroideries  on  the  curves  were  conmion,  and  wers  attributed  to  a  long  swell 
on,  the  loch,  to  the  wash  of  steamers,  and  frequently  to  the  opening  of  lock-gates  on 
the  canal  at  Fort  Augustus. 

With  the  view  of  gaining  information  co  the  effect  of  small  variations  in  atmo* 
spheric  pressure,  a  Dines's  sensitive  barograph  was  obtained.*  Records  from  an 
ordinary  Bichard  barograph  had  indicated  sudden  barometric  changes  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  seiches,  and  the  records  of  tiie  sensitive  barograph  supported  this  view  to  a 
certain  extent,  althoagh  on  some  occasions  the  loch  seemed  unresponsive  to  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  On  other  occasions,  however,  the  limnograph  record 
seemed  to  be  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  record  obtained  by  means  of  the  sensi- 
tive barograph. 

Loch  Ness  from  its  size  proved  to  be  rather  unwieldy  from  the  pcint  of  view  of 
seiches,  so  that  when,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  the  invest^tion  of  seiches  was  under- 
taken by  Prof.  Ohrystal,  he  made  his  headquarters  on  Loch  Earn,  and  gathered 
much  information  as  to  Uie  cause  of  seiches  from  his  ob8ervations.t 


*  The  purchase  of  this  instrument  was  fkoilitated  by  a  grant  from  the  Moray 
Bequest  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

t  For  farther  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  papers :— **  On  the  Hydro- 
dynamical  Theory  of  Seiches,  with  a  Bibliographioal  Sketch/'  by  Prof.  Chrystal,  Tram, 
Boy.  8oe.  Edin.,To\.  41,  p.  599(1905) ;  **  Calculation  of  the  Periods  and  Nodes  of  Lochs 
Earn  and  Treig,  from  the  Batiiymetrio  Data  of  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey,"  by  Prof. 
Chrystal  and  £.  M.  Wedderbnm,  Tram.  Bay.  8oc.  Edin.,  yoL  41,  p.  828  (1905) ;'« An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Seiches  of  £<och  Earn  by  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey  " :  Part  I.  **  Limno- 
gn^hio  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation,"  by  Prof.  G.  Chrystal ;  Part  II.  *"  Pre- 
liminary lamnographie-Observations  on  Looh  Earn,"  by  James  Murray,  Tram.  Bay.  Sac. 
Edin.,  voL  45,  p.  861  (1906). 
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III. 
NOTES    ON    THE    DEPOSITS    OP   LOCH    NESS. 

By  G.  W.  LEE,  D.So.,  and  I«.  W.  OOLLET,  D.So.,  with  Analyies   of 
Selected  Samples  by  A.  WILSON,  FJ.O. 

About  sixty  samples  of  the  deposits  covering   the  floor  of  Loch    Nes3  were 
collected  by  the  members  of  the  Lake  Survey  staff  from  various  parts  of  the 
loch,    and   were    examined   according   to    the  methods  used  in  the  Challenger 
Office  for  the  study  of  marine  deposits. 
They  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(1)  Dark  grey  mud,  from  the  deep  basin  opposite  Urquhart  bay ;  ' 

(2)  Ferrugineow  mudj  from  the  part  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin  opposite 
Horseshoe  craig ; 

(3)  Peaty  mudy  from  the  south^west^end  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin ; 

(4)  Yelloio-grey  day,  from  off  Inverfarigaig  and  off  Cherry  island ;  and 

(5)  Brown  sand,  from  shallow  water  off  Urquhart  bay. 

(1)  Dabk  Gbet  Mud. 

The  eleven  samples  of  this  mud  are  homogeneous  and  coherent  when  dry.  A 
typical  sample  from  740  feet,  opposite  Urquhart  bay,  has  the  following  minera- 
logical  composition : — 

Minerals  (25  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  01  millimetre.  Of  these  particles 
quartz  is  the  most  abundant,  often  coloured  red  by  a  coating  of  iron  oxide. 
Orthoclase,  chloritic  minerals,  and  limonite  are  i^lso  present. 

Fine  washings  (75  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (15*  89  per  cent) 
and  clayey  matter  (59*11  per  cent.),  with  -fine  mineral  particles  and  limonitic 
matter. 

Chemical  Compotition. 

6286 
12*27 


Total  silica      ... 
Ferrio  oxide    ... 

Alnmina 

Lime  ... 
Magnesia 
Loss  on  ignition 


9-38 

tr. 

tr. 

15*89 

99-90 


The  high  percentage  of  silica  is  due  to  the  great  proportion  of  quarts.  The 
alumina  is  due  to  the  presence  of  felspar  and  clayey  matter.  The  defect  0*10  per 
cent  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alkalies  have  not  been  estimated. 

(2)  Fkrbuqineous  Mud. 

This  type  of  sediment  is  limited  to  the  part  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  baski 
opposite  Horseshoe  craig.  One  of  the  samples  was  found  after  examination  to  be 
composed  of; — 

Minerals  (29  per  cent.),  e3sentially  represented  by  ferrugineous  graios,  which 
are  accompanied  by  quartz,  orthoclase,  chlorite,  and  hornblende.  These  mineral 
particles  are  angular,  and  have  a  mean  diameter  of  0*12  millimetre. 

Fine  washings  (71  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (18*46  per  cait.) 
and  fine  minerals  (52*54  per  cent),  belonging  to  the  species  mentioned  above. 
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Chemical  CompoHHon. 

Total  aUioa      8744 

Fenio  oxide    ; 24-48 

Alamma          15-12 

Lime     216 

Magnesia         1*80 

Lo8B  on  ignition         18*46 

99-46 

The  defect  0*54  per  cent,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  i^alies. 

As  there  is  no  clayey  matter  in  this  sediment,'  and  as  the  microscopical 
inyestigation  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of  many  aluminous  minerals,  the  high 
percentage  of  alumina,  i,e.  15*12  per  cent.,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
ferrogineous  grains  are  not  made  up  of  pure  iron  oxide,  but  of  a  mixture  of  this 
oxide  with  clay. 

Although  manganese  was  not  estimated  in  the  above  quantitative  analysis,  it 
was  found  to  be  rather  abundant  in  another  sample. 

(3)  Pkaty  Mud. 

This  type  of  mud  occupies  a  large  area  of  the  floor  of  the  loch  in  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin. 

In  order  to  show  the  differences  in  composition  due  to  Increase  of  depth,  two 
descriptions  will  be  given  here. 

First  Sample.    Depth  300  feet. 

MineralM  (35  per  cent.)>  angular,  mean  diameter  0*2  mm. :  orthodase  and  acid 
plagioclase,  greenish  chlorite  in  large  flakes,  quartz,  hornblende,  and  ferrugineous 
matter. 

Fine  toashings  (65  per  ooit.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (37*10  per  cent.) 
md  mineral  particles  (27*90  per  cent)  belongiog  to  the  above-mentioned  species. 

ChemiocU  Composition, 

Total  silica      47*88 

Ferric  oxide 5*58 

Alumina          702 

Lime     1*08 

M^igiy^gift.        , 0*59 

Loss  on  ignition         8710 

^  99*25 

Second  Sample.    Depth  4A5  feet. 

MinerdU  (10  per  cent.),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*12  nmi. :  orthockse  and  add 
pUgioclase,  quartz,  chlorite,  hornblende,  and  ferrugineous  matter. 

Fine  washings  (90  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (25  per  cent)  and 
fine  mineral  particles  (65  per  cent)  of  the  same  species  as  those  mentioned  under 
the  heading:  minerals,  but  chlorite  and  decomposed  felspar  are  relativdy  more 
abundant 

Chemical  Compoiition, 

ToUl  silica      4603 

Ferricoxide     ...      ' 10*41 

Alumina  7*61 

Lime     964 

Magnesia         1*60 

I  on  ignition         24*65 

99*94 
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Comparing  the  results  of  the  iaveetigation'of  these  two  'samples,  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  the  depth  increases  both  the  percentage  and  the  diameter  of  the  minerals 
decrease,  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  also  decreasing. 

The  high  percentage  of  lime  in  the  second  analysis  is  probably  due  to  frag- 
ments of  shells. 

(4)  Yellow-grey  Clay. 

One  sample  was  taken  off  Cherry  island  in  95  feet,  and  eight  samples  off  the 
south-east  coast,  east  of  Inverfarigaig,  in  250  feet.  This  is  very  clayey  in  character, 
being  soft  to  the  touch  and  plastic  when  wet,  coherent  when  dried,  and  taking  in 
the  latter  state  a  light  brown  streak  if  rubbed  with  a  hard  smooth  body. 

The  Cherry  island  sample  is  made  up  of— 

Minerals  (1  per  cent),  angular,  mean  diameter  01  mm. :  quartz,  orthoclase, 
chlorite,  and  ferrugineous  matter. 

Fine  washings  (99  per  cent.),  composed  of  day  and  very  fine  mineral  particles 

Chemical  Composition, 


Total  aUica 
Ferric  oxide 
Alumina 
Lime     ... 
Magnesia 
Manganese 
Copper  oxide 


58-42 
9-51 

24-58 
0-62 
8-74 
211 
0-65 


Loss  on  ignition         0*59 


100-12 


One  of  the  eight  other  samples  is  made  up  of — 

Minerals  (29  per  cent.),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*1  mm. :  quartz  and  decom- 
posed felspar,  with  a  decomposed  ferrugineous  mineral. 

Fine  washings  (71  per  cent),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (4*2  per  cent)  and 
clay  and  mineral  particles  (66*8  per  cent). 


Total  silica 
Ferric  oxide 
Alumina 
Lime     •.. 
Magnesia 


Chemical  ComposUion. 

50-94 

14*76 

19-80 

6-58 

8-61 


Loss  on  ignition        4*20 

99-89 

In  these  analyses  thip  lime  and  magnesia  probably  belonged  to  some  ferro-mag« 
nesian  mineral,  which  was  subsequently  transformed  into  what  is  given  here  as 
^  decomposed  ferrugineous  mineral,''  the  advanced  state  of  decomposition  preventing 
its  determination. 

(5)  Browh  Sakd. 

To  four  samples  of  sediment  dredged  in  30  feet  near  the  coast  west  of  Urquhart 
bay  we  give  the  name  of  Brown  Sand.  One  of  the  samples  has  the  following 
composition : — 

Minenils  (69  per  cent),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*2  mm.t  mostly  made  up  of 
quartz,  coloured  reddish  by  a  coating  of  iron  oxide.  Decomposed  mica,  hornblende, 
and  plagioclase  are  also  represented.  The  sand  contains  a  few  small  fragments 
of  rocks,  1  to  3  millimetres  in  diameter. 
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Fine  washmgs  (31  per  cent),  oompoeed  of  vegetable  matter  (4*4  per  oent.)  and 
fine  mineral  partidee  (^6-6  per  oent).    There  if  no  clayey  matter. 

Ckemhal  Con^poiUUm, 

Total  MUoa      7762 

Ferric  oxide 8*60 

Alumina         6-20 

Lime 5-88 

Magnesia        2*20 

LoM  on  ignition         4*40 

98*90 

The  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia  are  most  likely  due  to  the  mica  and  horn* 
Uende,  whilst  the  defect  of  1*10  per  cent  might  represent  the  alkalies. 

GOKOLXTSION. 

Loch  Ness  includes  two  deep  basins  separated  by  a  barrier  formed  by  the  delta 
of  the  Foyers  river.  The  mads  from  the  south-western  or  Invermoriston  basin 
contain  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  or  peaty  matter,  brought  down  the  lake 
probably  by  the  rivers  Tarff  and  Oich,  with  mineral  particles  ooming  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  rocks,  transported  by  the  streams.  Small  concretions  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  dioxide  of  manganese  were  dredged  at  one  station.  The  muds 
often  gave  the  characteristic  reaction  of  manganese.  On  the  slopes  the  muds  are 
sandy,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

1*he  muds  from  the  north-eastern  or  Urquhart  basin  contain  far  less  vegetable 
matter  than  those  from  the  south-western  basin,  which  may  be  due  to  the  Foyers 
barrier  retaining  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  upper  basin.  In  thQ  north-eastern 
basin  the  vegetable  matter  increases  with  the  depth,  which  is  contrary  to  what  is 
observed  in  the  south-western  basin.  Off  Urquhart  bay  the  contour-lines  approach 
each  other  very  closely,  and  the  vegetable  matter  brought  down  the  lake  by  the 
river  Enrick  is  carried  towards  the  deeper  part  of  the  basin.  Great  differences 
are  observed  in  the  muds  from  the  slopes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  loch.  On  the 
north-western  slope  we  find  especially  a  red  sandy  mud,  coming  without  doubt 
hem  the  washing  out  of  the  shore,  composed  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  On  the  south- 
eastern slope  we  have  a  fine  yellow  clay,  with  fragments  of  rocks  and  large  mineral 
particles  without  vegetable  matter.  The  deposition  of  the  clay  in  this  position  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  strong  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  Loch  Ness  giving  rise  to 
waves  and  currents,  which  would  carry  the  fine  clayey  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Inverfarigaig  river  towards  the  south-eastern  shore.  Three  stones  from  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  opposite  Inver&rigaig  pier,  were  covered  with  a  dark  ring  of  manganese 
dioxide,  marking  out  the  line  between  the  mud  and  water,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
ffir  John  Murray  and  Mr.  Robert  Irvine  in  their  valuable  paper :  **  On  Manganese 
Oxides  and  Manganese  Nodules  in  Marine  Deposits."  * 

IV. 
MIEAGBS  ON  LOCH  NESS. 

A  KiHO  of  mirage  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  phenomena  on  Loch  Ness,  especially 
in  winter  and  spring.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  morning.  Distant  objects,  such  as  the 
steamers  plying  on  the  lake,  appear  as  though  raised  above  the  surface  and  floating 
in  the  wr.  

*  Tran$.  Boy.  8oo.  Edin,,  toI.  87,  p.  721  (1894). 
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Th«  most  conBtant  feature  of  the  Loch  Ness  mirages  is  seen  at  promontories 
some  miles  distant.  The  shore-line  at  the  promcmtories,  though  really  nearly 
parallel  with  the  horizon,  is  caused  by  the  mirage  to  appear  to  form  an  angle  with 
the  horizon.  When  this  angle  is  great  (say  60^  or  more),  the  promontories  appear 
like  overhanging  cliffs.  When  the  angle  is  very  acute,  they  seem  to  be  suspended 
over  the  horizon.  Objects  which  are  known  to  be  below  Uie  horizon  are  brought 
into  view.  The  receding  steamer,  after  sailing  out  of  sight,  will  reappear  miles 
further  away,  raised  high  above  the  loch  and  looking  very  large.  The  promontory 
at  Dores  appears  as  a  conspicuous  island  in  the  middle  of  the  loch.  The  fathers  in 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Fort  Augustus  tell  that  on  one  occasion  a  snow- 
oovered  mountain  appeared  over  the  end  of  the  loch.  These  phenomena  are  best 
marked  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  observer.  The  steamer,  sailing 
away  from  the  observer,  seemed,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  to  leave  the  sur- 
face of  the  loch  and  sail  up  into  the  air. 

Signs  of  the  mirage  were  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  at  lesser  distances. 
Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Lake  Survey  yacht  Bhoda,  when  the  eyes  would  be 
7  or  8  feet  above  the  water,  there  could  iften  be  seen  on  the  rocks  of  the  nearest 
parts  of  the  shore  a  conspicuous  horizontal  line,  looking  just  like  a  high-water 
mark.  In  the  reports  of  the  Balatonsee  Comnussion,  mirages  of  a  similar  nature 
are  discussed.  Yon  Cholnoky  explains  how  they  arise  through  the  formation  of  a 
lower  stratum  of  warmer  air,  heated  from  the  lake.  In  shallow  lakes  Hke  Lake 
Balaton,  the  mirage  is  essentially  a  summer  phenomenon.  The  lake  remains  warm 
during,  the  night  when  the  air  cools. 

In  Loch  Ness  the  converse  is  the  case.  The  great  body  of  water  maintains  a 
moderate  temperature  throughout  the  year.  In  summer  the  lake  rarely  attains  to 
60^-0  Fahr.,  and  so  the  air  may  frequently  remain  as  warm  as  the  lake,  though 
mirages  may  occur  after  any  cold  night.  In  winter  the  lake  maintains  a  high 
temperature,  rarely  falling  below  42^*0  or  43^*0  Fahr.,  and  thus  the  air  will  fall  to 
a  much  lower  temperature  almost  every  night,  and  a  well-marked  layer  of  warmer 
air  be  formed  by  morning  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  giving  rise  to  the  mirage.     ^ 


•  V. 

"STOBM-WEATHEE"  AT  PORT  AUGUSTUS. 

Notes  oommunloated  by  Dom  CYBIL  VON  DISCEHOFF. 

The  general  features  df  well-developed  "  storm-weather  *  are  low  barometer,  dry 
haze,  wind  usually  south-east,  blowing  in  isolated  gusts  ("  isolated  "  with  regiwd  to 
space  and  time),  low  strata  of  cloud  forming  along  lines  parallel  to  the  Great  Glen, 
small  cumuli  forming  rapidly  in  the  air  and  drifting  towards  the  north-west,  where 
they  mass  and  form  large  strata,  often  of  very  dark  and  threatening  appearance. 
Little  or  no  rain  falls  during  the  perfect  type,  but  rain  often  comes  when  it  breaks 
up.  These  small  cumuli  are  well  known  as  indications  of  gales  from  the  south- 
east, and  are  called  by  the  local  sailors  "  Pack-merchants "  (».0.  pedlars).  There 
are  various  sub-species  of  this  kind  of  weather,  especially  one  where  the  wind  is 
constantly  shifting  in  every  direction,  the  clouds  all  the  while  coming  from  the 
south-east 
•  In  another  type  there  is  a  north-east  wind  (warmer  than  the  ordinary  north- 
east wind),  while  the  clouds  come  from  the  south-east.  On  these  occasions  the 
height  of  the  lowest  cloud  is  never  much  above  3000  feet.  There  a^e  often  several 
layers  at  different  heights,  all   in  a  ^north-east  to  south-west  direction — even 
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ilto-stratuB  pieces  lie  occasionally  in  this  direction ;  their  motion  is  usually  veiy 
sbw ;  cimis  comes  slowly  from  the  south-west. 

^  Storm- weather  "  may  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  strongest  gales,  or 
at  least  the  fieroest  gusts,  which  we  get  on  the  loch,  come  from  the  south-east.  On 
very  rare  occasicHis  there  has  heen  noticed  a  kind  of  reverse  to  the  *<  storm-sky  ** 
daring  a  north-west  wind. 


VI. 

NOTES   ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OP  THE  NOBTH-EAST  PABT  OiP 
THE  NESS  BASIN. 

By  B.  N.  PEACH,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  and  JOHN  HORNS,  LL.D.,  FJLS. 

Ohlt  a  small  portion  of  the  Ness  area  has  heen  mapped  hy  the  Geological  Survey. 
It  is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  basin,  and  includes  the  tract  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Ness  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  issuing  from  that  loch.  It 
comprises  a  small  part  of  Lodi  Ness,  Loch  Dochfour,  Loch  Aidiie,  Loch  Abban,  and 
Loch  Laide.    : 

The  geological  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ness  basin  is  well  defined. 
The  basin  is  traversed  by  the  great  fault  that  runs  along  Loch  Ness,  which  is 
continued  north-eastwards  to  Tarbat  Ness,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  prominent  cliff 
bounding  the  Moray  firth  in  the  Black  Isle.  This  powerful  dislocation,  which  has 
been  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  Earth's  crust  at  successive  geological  periods  and  is 
evidoitly  related  to  the  earthquake  movements  that  periodically  affect  the  Inverness 
district  at  the. present  time,  has  a  marked  downthrow  to  the  south-east.  The 
exact  position  of  the  line  of  &ult.  in  the  Ness  valley  is  concealed  by  superficial 
deposits,  but  its  course  probably  extends  from  near  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Ness 
at  Lochend,  north-east  by  Loch  Dochfour,  Dunean  cottage,  and  Kinmylies,  to  the 
Beauly  firth  east  of  Kessook  ferry. 

The  effect  of  this  great  dislocation  in  the  Ness  valley  is  to  let  down  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  strata  on  the  south-east  side  against  the  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses  of 
Dochfour  hill,  the  Abriaohan  granite,  and  the  basal  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of 
Dunean  hill  and  Craig  Leach  on  the  north-west.  The  schistose  rocks  of  Dochfour 
hill,  which  are  pierced  by  the  Abriachan  granite,  consist  of  quartz-biotite-granolites 
and  fdspathic  gneisses,  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  pegmatite.  Occasional 
lenticlee  of  gametiferous  hornblende- schist  are  associated  with  the  gneisses,  and 
a  band  of  limestone  also  occurs  in  the  schistose  series  at  BlaimaheDachrie,  west- 
north-west  of  Dochgarroch.  From  their  lithological  characters,  these  crystalline 
sdiists  have  been  referred  to  the  Moine  Series  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  members 
of  which  are  regarded  as  altered  representatives  of  sedimentary  deposits. 

The  triangular  area  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ness,  extending  frt>m  Dochgarroch  north-east  to  Clachnaharry,  and  west  to  the 
Bunchrew  bum,  consists,  of  coarse  conglomerates  and  grits  that  dip  to  the  north-. 
west,  and  are  overlain  by  sandstones,  flags,  and  shales.  Along  their  western 
mar^  they  are  bounded  by  a  fault,  with  a  downthrow  to  the  east,  which  is  probably 
a  branch  of  the  great  dislocation  running  along  Loch  Ness. 

On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Ness  there  is  abundant  evideuce  of  intense 
glaciation  of  the  region.    On  the  elevated  plateau  west  of  the  Ness  valley  the 
directkm  of  the  ice-movement  varied  from  25^  to  35°  north  of  east    The  ice  that 
issued  from  the  Great  Glen  flowed  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  Loch  ^ 
Ness,  that  is,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  but  the  trend  became  more  easterly  as  it 
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ftpproaohed  the  basin  of  the  Moray  firth.  There  is  a  wide-spread  covering  of 
boulder  clay,  with  scattered  groups  of  moraines,  abng  the  ridge  extending  from 
Dores  north-east  by  Colloden  moor.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  development  of 
fiavio-glacial  graveiSy  high  river  terraoes,  and  remains  of  raised  beaches  at  the  month 
of  Loch  Kess,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Kes?,  and  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Beauly  firth. 

Loch  Ashie  is  a  shallow  lake  surrounded  by  drift,  with  a  fine  series  of  moraines 
on  its  eastern  side.  Loch  Laide  also  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  drift,  with  small 
exposures  of  crystalline  schists  in  places  near  its  margin.  Loch  Abban  lies  in  a 
hollow  in  the  stratified  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ness,  which  may  be  of  fluviatile 
origin. 

vn. 

NOTES  ON  THE  BIOLOGY  OP  THE  LOCHS  OP  THE 

NESS  BASIN. 

By  JAMES  MXTBRAY. 

GoLLKonoNs  of  plankton  were  made  in  twenty-seven  lochs  in«this  basin.  With 
the  exception  of  the  lochs  in  the  Great  Qlen  itself,  most  of  these  loohs  are  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  occupying  the  high  tableland  on  the  east  of  Loch  Ness,  or 
the  higher  mountainous  tract  on  the  west 

The  situation  of  the  lochs  in  two  alpine  masses,  separated  by  the  deep  cleft  of 
the  Great  Glen,  gives  rise  to  some  peculiarities  in  distribution,  most  marked  in  the 
species  of  Diaptomue  and  the  more  conspicuous  plankton  desmids. 

A  number  of  species  were  only  collected  on  one  side  of  the  Gkaat  Glen.  These 
peculiarities  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lochs  to  the  east  of  Loch  Ness 
were  surveyed  in  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  water  was  still  cold,  while 
those  to  the  west  were  surveyed  after  midsummer,  when  they  were  about  at  the 
maximum  temperature. 

Dia^omua  gracilU  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  almost  universal,  but  was  not  seen 
in  several  of  the  eastern  lochs. 

2).  lat\cep$  was  in  Loch  Ness  and  the  other  lochs  in  the  Great  Glen.  It  was 
not  seen  in  any  loch  to  the  west,  but  was  frequent  in  lochs  to  the  east  of  Loch  Ness. 
In  Loch  Ness  the  blue  Diaptomus  (identified  by  Mr.  Scourfield  as  2>.  loHo^a)  is 
somewhat  small  and  pale  in  colour.  In  other  districts,  and  espedally  in  hill  lochs, 
it  is  of  larger  size  and  brighter  colours — blue  or  oocasionally  red.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  in  all  cases,  and  naturalifits  have  given  different  identifica^ 
tions  of  the  Loch  Ness  animal 

D.  laciniatuSf  in  contrast  to  D.  laticeps,  was  only  found  to  the  west  of  the  glen, 
in  lochs  high  above  the  sea.  To  the  east,  though  it  was  not  in  any  of  the  lochs 
surveyed,  it  was  in  some  lochans  at  a  great  elevation  on  Gamahoulin. 

Desmids, — ^The  conspicuous  plankton  desmids,  which  constitute  probably  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  western  Scottish  plankton,  are  not  very  well  repre- 
sented in  the  lochs  of  the  Ness  basin.  There  are  few  species,  but  they  include 
several  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  They  show  no  marked  preference  for  the 
one  side  of  the  glen  more  than  the  other,  but  the  greatest  number  of  spedee  is  in 
Loch  Aslaich,  which  lies  west  of  Loch  Ness. 

Micrasterias  ctpiculata,  var.  finiMata^  was  in  Loch  Aslaich,  and  the  var. 
hraehypiera  was  found  only  once  in  Loch  Ness. 

Jf.  radiata,  Hass  (ilf./uroato).— This  very  local  species  was  in  Loch  Aslaich. 

Staurastrumfurdgerum,  Br6b. — ^In  Loch  Bran,  at  Foyers. 
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S.  longUpinum  (Btil.).— In  Lodi  Aalaioh  and  nranl  ati^booriiig  locht. 

S.  ophium,  LuDd. — Loch  Nets  and  Looh  Ailaioh. 

S.  MejDangmiare  (Bala.). — Loch  QsrUi,  now  Fojtn. 

8.  hnuUieMe^  Nordtt — Loch  Ailaich. 

Euastrum  vtrruamtmj  Ehr.,  Micnuim€i$  papiU^&ra^  BrA>^  XaiUhidiMm  anii- 
lopeum  (Br^b.),  StawxutrumgraciU^  Bolft»  8iamra$irum  IwtuUmmf  rgi.pUndomcmm^ 
West,  and  0D6  of  the  betked  CUmteria,  which  I  idaolify  aa  C.  miaetum,  Khr^  an 
the  moat  geoerally  distributed  deamids  in  the  basin. 

Crtutaeea.—AptiH  from  the  Odanidai,  a  few  of  the  Grustaoea  appear  to  be  local 
in  the  district. 

Sida  cfygtaUina, — Only  seen  in  Looh  Ness  and  Looh  Aslaiolu 

DiaphanommuL  hraehyurum.—Ooly  noted  in  the  loohs  of  the  Great  Glen  and 
K>me  lochs  to  the  west    The  eastern  looha  were  doubtless  snnrsTed  befbn  its 


IMopedium  gibberum.  —Noted  in  scarcely  half  the  loohs,  bat  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  Glen  and  at  alt  elevations. 

Leptodora  was  only  seen  in  the  loohs  of  the  Glen  and  Looh  TarfT;  PotifphtmuM 
in  the  Glen  and  some  lochs  to  the  west:  BytkOrepkm  in  the  Qlen  and  Lochs  Tarff 
and  Ratiiven  to  the  east 

Botifera,—Conochilu$  unicornis  was  generally  distributed ;  C.  vohcx  only  in 
Lochs  Ness,  Ltide,  and  Enockie. 

FlMcvhvria  pelagica.'^LochM  Ness,  Oloh,  and  Uaoagan. 

Synehmta  pedinata, — Loohs  Oich  and  Uanagan. 

Anopui  teUudo, — ^Lochs  Ness  and  Uonagan. 

Triarihra  longiieta.^ln  fire  lochs  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin ;  apparently  a 
cold-water  species. 

Gastroptu  MtyU/er.^Looh  Ness  and  fire  kxshs  to  the  east,  and  Looh^  Aslaioh  to 
the  west 

Sarcodina.-  Olathndina  was  not  seen  except  in  the  lochs  of  the  Great  Glen. 
yd}da  hieomii^  West,  though  found  in  Loch  Ness,  was  not  got  in  the  plankton,  but 
while  dredging  in  the  shallow  water  of  Inchnacardooh  bay. 

Loch  Neu, — ^Loch  Nese  was  made  the  subject  of  a  more  thorough,  though  still 
far  from  exhaustiye,  biological  inyestigation  than  any  other  Scottish  loch.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  lacustrine  organisms  known  in  Scotland  hare  been 
found  in  this  loch. 

The  great  majority  of  the  species  in  all  the  larger  groupe — Crustacea,  Rotifera, 
Sarcodina — ^hare  been  got  in  Loch  Ness,  the  only  large  group  not  very  fully 
represented  being  the  desmids.  Some  of  the  small  groups  have  hardly  been  studied, 
except  in  Looh  Ness,  and  it  is  the  only  loch  the  abyssal  fauna  of  which  is  fairly 
well  known. 

To  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  hundreds  of  species  found  in  the  looh  would 
traverse  too  much  the  same  ground  as  the  general  report] on  the  "-Biology  of  the 
Scottish  Lochs,"  now  in  preparation.  There  will  therefcwe  be  given  here  simply 
an  epitome  of  the  biology,  and  a  oomparison  with  the  other. loQhs  in  the  Ness 


7%e  Flankton.--Tht  plankton  is  the  average  plankton  of  Scottish  lakes,  with  a 
very  small  admixture  of  the  more  local  species.  It  is  very  poor  in  species,  and 
always  very  small  in  quantity.  No  approach  to  "  flowering  **  of  the  water  has  been 
noted.  The  greatest  quantity  was  collected  in  late  autumn,  1903,  during  the 
night,  when  a  considerable  migration   from   the  deeper  water  to  the   surface 

No.  L — January,  1908.  f 
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eyidentlj  took  place,  as  the  quantity  collected  during  the  preceding  day  was 
much  less.  The  plankton  varies  little  throughout  the  year,  a  fact  prohahly  corre- 
lated with  the  low  annual  range  of  temperature,  which  is  less  than  20^*0  Fahr., 
while  the  upper  limit  of  about  60^*0  is  rarely  touched. 

About  half  the  species  of  Crustacea  remain  all  the  year  round,  those  which  are 
absent  in  winter  hmng  Byihotrephes,  Polyphemw,  Leptodora,  and  DiaphanoBoma. 
Eolopedium  was  noted  by  Mr.  Soourfield,  but  was  never  found  during  the 
systematic  investigation  afterwards.  Diaptomus  laticeps,  Sars.,  appears  to  persist 
all  the  year  round,  and  was  found  carrying  eggs  in  March,  when  the  temperature 
is  at  its  lowest.     Claihrulina  was  gonerally  present,  and  Volvox  occasionally. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Lochy  in  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  phytoplankton.  Loch  Lochy  is  very  rich,  and  Loch  Ness  very 
poor.  The  two  lochs  are  only  some  10  miles  apart,  and  are  apparently  under 
almost  identical  conditions.  Loch  Lochy,  being  in  an  almost  uninhabited  district, 
should  be  purer  than  Loch  Ness,  but  a  slight  pollution  is  generally  favourable  to 
vegetable  growth. 

Littoral  region, — Though  there  are  only  a  few  sheltered  bays  in  Loch  Ness, 
where  littoral  vegetation  can  establish  itself,  the  microfauna  and  microflora  found 
among  the  larger  vegetation  are  very  considerable,  and  constitute,  indeed,  the  chief 
psrt  of  the  species  in  the  loch. 

A  great  many  of  the  animals  extend  downwards  to  a  very  considerable  depth, 
and  about  forty  species  (exclusive  of  Hhizopods),  including  many  Crustacea,  Rotifers, 
Tardigrada,  Worms,  and  the  larvn  of  many  insects,  have  been  collected  as  far 
down  as  300  feet.  Shells  of  all  the  Bhizopods  extend  to  the  greater  depth,  and 
many  live  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet. 

In  Inchnacardoch  bay  Mr.  Soourfleld  found  Ophryoxus  gracilis  for  the  first  time 
in  Britain;  and  the  rare  Ilyocryptus  agilis,  previously  known  in  several  places  in 
England,  was  got  in  the  same  locality. 

Abyssal  region, — In  Loch  Ness  a  large  proportion  of  the  littoral  species  extend 
to  about  300  feet  in  depth,  probably  because  of  the  very  steeply  sloping  sides. 
Those  species  only  are  considered  as  truly  abyssal  which  are  generally  distributed 
over  the  mud,  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  loch.  A  small  association  of  animals  is 
found  thus  distributed,  and  the  abyssal  region,  being  defined  as  the  bottom  where 
this  association  is  found  almost  free  of  admixture,  must  be  considered  to  begin  at 
about  300  feet.  Exclusive  of  Bhizopods,  there  are  about  a  dozen  animals  constantly 
found  in  this  region,  comprising — 1  Mollusc,  Fisidium  pusiUumf  Gmel.;  3 
Crustacea,  Cyclops  viridis,  Jurine,  Candona  Candida^  Mull.,  and  Cypria  opthalmica^ 
J  urine;  3  worms,  Styhdrilus  galretm,  Vejd.,  Monotus  morgiensis,  Du  Plessis,  and 
an  undetermined  Oligochaste;  1  insect,  Chironomus  (larva);  several  Infusoria, 
parasites  on  the  Molluscs  and  Crustacea. 

Several  other  species  occur  casually  at  great  depths,  such  as  Hydra^  Limnma^ 
Lynceus  affinis,  and  Froales  daphnicola, 

A  small  char,  Sdlmo  aUinus,  was  dredged  at  a  depth  of  over  500  feet. 
Larvfie  of  Tanypus  and  some  other  diptera  are  frequent,  but  less  constant  than 
Chironomus. 

Rhizopods,'^'Dt,  Penard  has  identifled  about  forty  species  and  varieties  from 
depths  of  more  than  300  feet.  Th^  thus  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  species, 
in  oxir  abyssal  region,  but  their  presence  there  is  of  little  special  interest,  and 
there  are  only  some  half  a  dozen  species  and  varieties  which  are  doubtfully  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  deep  lakes. 
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Mdlnsca 
Hydradmida 
Taidigrada     ... 
Imeets 
Onistacea 
Boiifera 

Gastrotrioha  ... 
WoraiB  ... 

Coelenterata    ... 
I&fiuoria 
Saroodina 
Maatigophora 


Summary  of  the  Number  of  Speeiee, 

SpeciM.    1 
5      Dinoflagellata 


1  Phanerogamia  

22      Eqnisetaoeffi  

6      LyoopodiaoeiB  

55      OharacesB 

151   i   Mosses  

2  I   Hepatice        

12  '   Fioridea        

2  Ghlorophyoen  

11  Myxophycen   (Report   in   prepara- 

67  tion)  

3  '   BaciUariaceeB  


Spedw 
3 

..  33 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 

...      46 


20 


We  have  thus  a  total  of  453  species  recorded  for  Loch  Ness,  excluding  all 
Yertebrata,  blue-gneu  Alg^e,  and  some  other  groups  on  which  no  work  has  been 
done.  The  Hydrachnida,  Insecta,  Worms,  Infusoria,  Chlorophyce»,  and  Diatoms, 
haye  all  been  insufficiently  studied,  and  the  lists  could  be  easily  increased.   ; 


VIIL 

NOTES  ON  THE  AQUATIC  FLOEA  OF  THE  NE8S  AREA. 

By  aEORGE  WEST. 

Fbom  certain  points  of  view,  plants  may  increase  in  interest  and  value  in  ratio'  to 
their  rarity ;  of  equal  worth  philosophically  are  those  plants  that  occur  in  great 
abundance.  The  former,  being  scattered  as  individuals,  or  as  small  associations 
over  restricted  areas,  are  possibly,  at  present,  of  but  small  import  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  The  commoner  plants,  however,  by  reason  of  their  dominance  and  abun- 
dance,  become  important  agehts,  not  only  as  a  plant-covering  to  the  Earth,  but  also  in 
the  effect  they  produce  in  the  physiography  of  a  country :  barren  tracts*  become 
heath  or  forest  by  the  extension  of  vegetation ;  lakes  are  converted  into  morasses, 
moors,  or  even  into  land  suitable  for  agriculture  by  the  accumulation  of  plant- 
remains.  Such  natural  operations  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  and  social  prosperity 
of  man.  Afi  examples  on  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  increase  of  a  baneful  fungus 
may  bring  ruin  to  thousands  of  agriculturists,  and  carry  famine  to  the  million ;  or 
morasses  in  hilly  districts  may  slide  into  cultivated  valleys,  and  completely  over- 
whelm ntes  of  human  activity  and  wealth.  These  and  many  other  phenomena  are 
brought  about  by  the  predominance  of  certain  classes  of  plants.  How  great,  there- 
fore, are  the  interests  awakened  upon  the  fields  of  practical  thought  and  knowledge 
by  the  abundant  and  dominant  plants  in  their  never-ceasing  antagonism  with  one 
another  and  with  other  forces  of  nature  I 

It  is  chiefly  with  some  of  the  factors  that  control  the  dominant  water-plants  of 
higher  organization  in  the  Ness  area  that  the  following  remarks  are  concerned. 

The  two  great  factors  that  contribute  towards  the  distribution  of  the  plant* 
covering  over  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  through  its  waters,  are  food  and  climate. 
Notwithstanding  the  conditions  for  plant-life  being  so  often  remote  from  the  ideal, 
yet  the  plastic  power  that  plants  possess  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  various  com- 
binations of  edaphic  and  climatic  conditions  is  so  great  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  spots  in  which  some  plant  or  other  is  not  able  to  thrive  and  carry  on  its  meta- 
bolic activities.  With  aquatic  plants  the  influence  of  the  substances,  food  or  other- 
wise^ held  in  solution  in  the  water,  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  climate. 

F  2 
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The  edaphic  conditions  dominating  the  flora  in  the  majority  of  the  numerous 
lakes  of  the  Ness  area  are  indirectly  influences  of  climate.  Indeed,  the  rock-basins 
that  contain  the  lakes  are  themselves  chieQy  the  result  of  climatic  effects,  because 
they  were  scooped  out  during  a  former  period  of  glaciation.  The  study  of  our  lake 
flora  brings  us,  therefore,  to  consider  the  cause  of  a  glacial  epoch,  and  is  thus  the 
usher  to  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  sublime  realms  of  thought  that  the  human 
intellect  has  ever  been  able  to  grapple  with,  so  complicated  and  interwoyen  are  the 
modes  of  nature's  working.    But  to  our  more  mundane  considerations. 

The  yellow-brown  colour  of  the  waters  of  our  highland  districts  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  and  is  due  to  the  water-supply  from  the  mountains  percolating 
enormous  quantities  of  peat  before  reaching  the  lakes.  This,  then,  would  appear 
to  be  an  edaphic  influence ;  and  so  it  is,  but  the  existing  conditions — the  presence 
of  peat  on  the  mountains — have  been  brought  about  by  direct  climatic  influence. 
The  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  exposed  portions  of  the  highlands  are 
more  favourable  to  the  natural  production  of  moorland  than  of  forest.  The  two 
formations — moor  and  forest — are  antagonistic  to  one  another,  the  tendency  being 
for  the  moorland  to  extend  from  the  higher  situations  over  the  domain  of  the 
natural  forest  of  the  lower  altitudes.  The  principal  natural  causes  for  this  victory 
of  moor  over  forest  are — (1)  wind,  which  is  much  less  antagonistic  to  moor 
plants  than  to  trees;  (2)  the  peculiar  acid  humus  that  is  formed  abundantly 
from  the  remains  of  certain  dominant  moor  plants,  and  which  acts  inimically 
towards  trees.*  These  natural  conditions  have  undoubtedly  been  unwittingly 
hastened  during  the  past  two  thousand  years  by  the  destructive  influence  of  man 
on  forest. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  peat  extract  in  the  water  that  is  the  dominating  factor 
governing  the  aquatic  flora  of  the  Ness  area.  Its  presence  excludes  directly 
a  number  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants  that  might  otherwise  thrive.  It 
obliterates  any  ctdcium  carbonate  that  might  be  present,  and  thus  renders  the  water 
untenable  to  calciphilous  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  calcifugal  plants, 
having  become  accustomed  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  humic  acids,  abound.  I 
scarcely  know  that  one  should  say  the  latter  thrive  the  better  through  lack  of  com- 
petition with  the  former,  because  commonly  it  is  not  that  competition  for  available 
space  is  so  great,  as  that  the  local  conditions  favour  the  dominant  production  of  an 
individual  species. 

The  peat  extract  darkens  the  water,  and  this  restricts  the  depth  zone  to  which 
submersed  aquatics  will  grow,  because  they  are  unable  to  carry  on  photosynthesis 
beyond  a  very  limited  depth,  owing  to  want  of  light.  Therefore  like  photic  zone 
throughout  which  there  exists  sufficient  light  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
higher  plants  does  not  extend  to  a  greater  depth  than  about  30  feet  in  the  lochs  of 
the  Ness  area,  and  is  often  very  much  less  than  that  The  extreme  depth  to  which 
such  plants  as  NUella  opaca  and  Fontinaiis  antipyretica  will  flourish  in  these  lakes 
may  roughly  be  estimated  by  multiplying  by  four  the  greatest  depth  at  which  one 
can  see  the  brown  gravel  at  the  bottom,  when  looking  over  the  shaded  side  of  a  boat 
about  midday  in  the  sunmier,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brilliantly,  with  the  water 
perfectly  calm,  and  the  boat  stilL  Such  a  depth  in  Loch  Ness  is  from  7  to  8  feet. 
This  multiplier,  however,  dues  not  hold  where  the  multiplicand  is  considerably 
greater.  Thus  at  Loch  Fiart|  on  Lismore,  one  may  see  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of 
25  feet  under  the  above  conditions,  but  plants  do  not  thrive  at  a  greater  depth  than 
40  to  45  feet.    Possibly  thift  is  because  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum, 


*  Space  does  not  permit  on  explanation  here  of  the  involved  complications  brought 
about  by  these  factors. 
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which  are  most  necessary  to  photosyntheBiB,  become  insufficient  at  greater  depths ; 
iltbon^  the  rays  of  shorter  wave-length  may  penetrate  to  greater  depths  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  metabolic  activities  that  are 
dependent  upon  them.  It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  yellow-brown  colour  of 
the  peaty  lakes  probably  ueutralizes  the  photo-chemical  action  of  the  violet  rays  at 
no  great  depth.  We  know  that  Bhcdophyceas  thrive  in  the  sea  at  least  to  a  depth 
of  250  feet^  but  in  all  probability  their  reddish  colour  accentuates  the  photo-chemical 
iction  of  the  very  feeble  yellow-green  rays  *  that  penetrate  such  a  depth  of  water. 
In  dmilar  manner  a  photographic  plate  becomes  more  sensitive  to  certain  rays  when 
its  fibn  is  stained  with  suitable  colours.  Thus  a  film  stained  with  erythroein 
becomes  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow.  Exact  information  on  these  points  in 
Tsrious  waters  of  Scotland  is  much  needed. 

By  reason  of  the  preserving  action  of  humic  acids,  the  organic  remains  about  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  do  not  readily  decay,  but  undergo  a  slow  process  of  disintegration, 
and  form  a  sort  of  liquid  peat.  Owing  to  this  action,  suitably  situated  shallow 
places  about  peaty  lakes  become  reclaimed  by  the  growth  of  land-winning  plants 
quicker  than  in  water  that  is  ft'ee  from  htmiic  acids. 

The  last  glacial  epoch,  after  destroying  the  vegetation  of  Scotland,  immediately 
began  the  formation  of  more  numerous  lake-basins  for  the  reception  of  a  greater 
aqaatic  flora  after  its  disappearance.  Not  only  this,  for  we  find  other  results  of 
glaciation  actually  dominating  the  vegetation  in  certain  of  our  lochs  at  the  present 
moment.  At  Lochs  Oich  and  Lochy,  for  example,  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  coated  with  glacial  drift-gravel.  This  gravel  is  brought  into  the  lakes  by 
the  numerous  streams  in  great  abundance,  and  deposited  upon  the  shores.  Under 
the  erosive  power  of  the  waves,  the  constant  movement  of  this  gravel  upon  the 
littoral  entirely  prevents  the  growth  of  aquatic  phanerogams  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  margin  of  the  lakes.  Again,  in  many  places  a  steep  escarpment,  due  to 
glacial  action,  enters  a  lake  immediately,  so  that  water  too  deep  for  phanerogams 
occurs  without  any  shore  whatever;  instance  Loch  Ness  opposite  Invermoriston, 
where  a  depth  of  652  feet  may  be  sounded  at  about  120  yards  from  the  margin. 
Here  we  see  the  indirect  effect  of  a  past  epoch  upon  the  flora  of  existing  lakes,  the 
lakes  themselves  being  the  direct  result  of  that  period. 

Climate  also  affects  the  local  distribution  of  the  plants  in  each  loch  more  or  less. 
The  prevailing,  and  frequently  strong,  winds  are  westerly ;  consequently  there  is, 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  a  lake,  a  very  considerable  and  oft-recurring  wave-action'. 
Acting  upon  a  rocky  or  stony  shore,  this  erosive  power  entirely  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  higher  plants  in  the  shallow  water  where  its  influence  is  felt  (see  Fig.  5,  p.  48). 
Unless  sheltered  by  adjacent  hills,  all  the  lakes  will  be  almost,  or  quite,  devoid  of 
vegetation  on  their  eastern  shore,  whilst  the  western  shore,  and  bays  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  wind,  will  have  an  abundant  vegetation.  The  algn  of  the  seashore 
may  be  cited  as  an  example,  on  the  other  hand,  that  plants  can  develop,  and 
luxuriantly  too,  on  a  rocky  shore  subjected  to  powerful  erosion,  but  the  case  is  here 
entirely  different  The  seeds  of  phanerogams,  excepting  the  tropical  Podostemacea), 
have  no  power  to  firmly  attach  themselves  to  rocks  and  stones,  as  have  the  spores 
of  seaweeds.  Still  we  do  find,  even  in  exposed  parts  of  our  lakes,  fixed  rocks  often 
covered  with  mosses,  hepatics,  algse,  etc. 

Wind  is  an  important  factor  in  dwarfing  the  semi-aquatic  vegetation  about  the 


*  The  rays  for  maximum  photosynthesis  in  the  red  seaweeds  ere  the  yellow-areen ; 
these  penetrate  water  sufficiently  for  photosynthesis  to  about  five  times  the  depth  that 
wd  rays  da 
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littoral  region  of  the  lakes ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  situated  in  the 
more  elevated  and  exposed  positions. 

The  sudden  rise  of  water  to  any  great  or  prolonged  extent  is  inimical  to  the  well- 
being  of  plants  in  the  lochs,  particularly  so  if  the  water  is  extremely  peaty.  This 
is  very  pronoimced  at  Loch  Mhor,  where  an  ever-changing  level — due  to  the  rainfall 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  water  used  by  the  British  Aluminium  Company  at  Foyers 
on  the  other  hand— does  not  allow  a  flora  to  grow  at  all.  Previously  existing  trees  at 
the  margin  have  been  drowned  by  the  raising  of  the  water-level  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  44). 

In  these  peaty  lakes  the  aquatic  plants  are  usually  remarkably  free  of  epiphytic 
organisms,  and  dso  of  mud ;  neither  do  they  bear  that  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate 
so  common  to  aquatic  plants  in  lakes  that  are  devoid  of  the  peat  extract.  Humic 
acids,  and  perhaps  carbonic  acid  too,  in  the  waters  almost  extinguish  molluscan  life. 
Consequently  one  does  not  find  the  aquatic  vegetation  destroyed  by  these  creatures, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  where  certain  of  them,  especially  LimnaOj  abound. 

The  great  variation  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  of  the  water  of 
the  higher  mountain  lochs  doubtless  affects  the  flora  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those 
of  lower  altitude.  These  hill  lochs  are  often  shallow,  and  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  water  may  become  heated  to  10°  Fahr.  in  summer,  and  may  be  frequently 
covered  with  ice  in  winter  and  spring.  The  ice  often  remsdns  upon  such  lochs  until 
April.  Before  its  final  disappearance,  large  shoals  of  broken  ice  grind  upon  the 
shores  with  surprising  power  and  noise,  and  would  destroy  any  littoral  vegetation 
within  its  influence.  Considering  that  such  floating  ice  shifts  about  the  loch  with 
every  change  of  wind,  it  is  scant  wonder  that  one  so  often  finds  these  hill  lochs 
devoid  of  marginal  vegetation.  In  the  great  body  of  water  of  the  large  and  deep 
lochs  of  lower  altitude  the  temperature  is  more  equable,  winter  and  summer  records 
not  varying  more  than  10°  to  20^  Fahr.,  and  such  lochs  seldom  freeze. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  peaty  waters  contain  little  or  no 
calcium  bicarbonate.  Consequently  there  is  no  incrustation  of  calcium  carbonate 
upon  the  aquatic  plants.  A  necesdbry  corollary  to  such  antecedents  is  that  no  lime 
deposit  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  plants  is  being  laid  down  in  these  peaty 
lochs,  as  is  the  case  where  the  water  is  charged  with  calcium  bicarbonate. 

The  mud  occurring  in  the  peaty  lakes  of  the  Ness  area  is  seldom  of  the  black 
evil-smelling  kind,  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  non-peaty  lakes,  e.g.  Duddlngston 
Loch,  near  Edinburgh.  In  the  latter  case  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  takes 
place  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  water  charged  with  humic  acid?.  After 
the  first  stages  of  rapid  decomposition  comes  the  formation,  among  other  substances, 
of  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  the  last  mentioned  that 
gives  the  mud  such  an  offensive  odour  when  disturbed.  In  the  presence  of  humic 
acids  this  rapid  putrefaction  does  not  occur.  Instead,  t^e  disintegration  takes  place 
slowly  by  a  kind  of  carbonizing  process.  At  the  bottom  of  Loch  Ness  vegetable 
remains  first  become  brown,  then  black  and  brittle,  gradually  crumbling  to  powder, 
and  apparently  no  obnoxious  gas  is  generated.  Putrefaction  does  not  take  place,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  desiccation— if  one  may  apply  this  term  to  a  sub-aqueous  process. 
Likewise  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  Loch  Ness  has  not  the  slightest  offensive 
odour,  neither  does  it  stain  one's  hands  as  the  fetid  kind  does. 

Many  plants,  e.g.  Fhragmites  communis,  Sparganium  ramosum,  Alisma 
FlaniagOy  etc.,  always  grow  more  luxuriantly  when  the  mud  is  black  and  fetid ; 
but  other  species,  e.g.  Sphagnum,  various  sp.,  hoetes  lacuatris,  Lohdia  Dortmanna^ 
etc.,  are  unable  to  endure  that  kind  of  mud,  not  directly  because  of  its  presence, 
but  because  other  factors,  e.g,  difference  in  food-salts,  are  correlated  with  the 
presence  of  this  or  that  kind  of  mud.  A  number  of  other  plants  are  comparatively 
indifferent,  e.g.  Caaialia  spectosa,  M^yanthes  tri/oliata,  etc. 
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Agaio,  the  aqoAtic  yegetation  being  reitrioted  to  the  photic  sone^  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bottom  of  these  deep  lakee  receives  but  a  tmall  enpply  of 
orgEnic  remains.  The  refuse-eating  fanna  ezistbg  at  the  bottom  is  oonsequentlj 
able  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  supplj  and  demand,  so  that  the  lake- 
bottom  consists  largely  of  the  non-fetid  excrsment  of  these  creatures.  In  shallow 
non-peat  J  lakes,  whose  floor  is  wholly  carpeted  with  vegetation,  e.^.  Duddington 
Loch,  the  supply  of  organic  detritus  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  refuse-eating  fauna 
that  may  exist,  therefore  fetid  mud  results  from  the  process  of  unbindered  deoom- 
poeition. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  ;t  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  flora  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Ness  area  is  subjected  to  many  varying  conditions,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  a  proper  tone  of  health  a  plant  has  of  necessity  to  respond  in  suitable  ways 
to  all  the  varying  external  impressions.  A  plant  is  therefore  in  a  constant  and 
continual  state  of  change,  owing  to  the  never-ceasing  mechanical,  pbydcal,  and 
chemical  changes  of  its  unstable  environment  The  plastic  nature  of  many  plants 
enables  them  to  modify  their  organs  in  reciprocation  to  any  fairly  constant  set  of 
environmental  conditions ;  and  it  is  in  this  endeavour  to  accommodate  themselves 
for  the  maintenance  of  healthy  existence  in  inhospitable  places,  that  certain  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  forms  of  man  kindly  environments  are  to  bd  accounted  for. 
That  such  forms  should  reoeive  definite  specific  or  vailetal  names  it  open  to  grave 
doubt.  Physiologists  and  experimental  botanists  are  becoming  more  and  more 
sympathetic  towards  the  simplicity  of  the  astute  George  Bentham;  and  whilst 
recognizing,  as  did  Bentham,  the  numerous  forms  fixed  and  transient,  such  are 
regarded  as  unit  forms  of  the  phylogenesis,  or  of  the  retrogression  of  a  species. 

In  many  districts  one  may  distinguish  mountain  lochs  by  tbe  presence  of  certain 
plants,  as,  for  example,  Isoetea  lacustrU,  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  Potamogeton  polygons 
/oiius^  Spargardnm  natantf  8,  minimum^  etc,  and  by  the  abeenoe  of  reeds  at  the 
margin.  But  in  the  Ness  area  the  presence  or  absexioe  of  such  plants  and  assoda- 
tioDs  is  certainly  no  criterion  of  the  elevaUon  of  a  lodu  All  the  plants  enumei^^ted 
are  to  be  found  at  so  low  a  level  as  Loch  Nesf  (52  feet  above  the  sea) ;  and  a  reedy 
margin  is  foun4  ftt  quite  highland  situations,  whilst  it  is  almost  absent  in  such  low- 
lying  lochs  as  Oich  and  Ness.  The  reason  is  not  one  altogether  of  elevation  for  the 
presence!  or  absence  of  certain  plants,  but  is  rather  due  to  the  supply  of  food-salts, 
and  the  amount  of  exposure  of  the  water  to  winds,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  tbe 
shore.  The  mountain  lakes  usually  drun  a  very  small  area,  poor  in  food-salts  and 
rich  in  acid  humus ;  consequently,  only  those  plants  are  found  in  them  that  can 
obtain  their  requirements  from  an  apparently  scanty  food-supply,  combined  with 
the  presence  of  humic  acids.  Such  plants  are  those  that  have  been  associated  with 
mountain  lakes.  Lowland  lakes  usually  drain  a  wider  area,  and  soils  poor  in  peat 
and  rich  in  food-salts,  which,  although  indispensable  to  most  plants,  are  poison  to 
others.  In  the  area  of  Lochs  Ness  and  Oich  tbere  is  but  a  small  amount  of  soil 
rich  in  food-salts  available  for  drainage,  compared  with  the  soil  poor  in  food-salts 
and  rich  in  add  humus.  Consequently,  the  effect  of  drainage  from  a  small,  rich 
food-area  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  humic  adds,  and  in  such  lowland  lochs  we 
find  vegetation  identical  with  tbat  of  the  highest  mountain  lakes. 

Again,  in  Lochs  Oich  and  Ness  (and,  of  course,  others)  we  have  practically  no 
reedy  margin,  ndther  have  we  in  many  mountain  lakes.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  shore,  combined  with  tbe  erosive  power  of  tbe  waves,  leaving 
altogether  out  of  the  question  food-supply.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mountain  lakes 
with  a  sheltered  peaty  or  muddy  shore,  as  in  lowland  lakes  of  like  nature,  we  find 
a  reedy  or  sedgy  margin.  Highland  lochs  are  usuaUy  in  situations  fiilly  exposed  to 
the  fierce  winds,  their  shores  rocky  or  stony ;  consequently,  they  have  few  plants 
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about  their  marginB.  Their  water,  being  poor  in  food-salts  and  rich  in  humic  acids, 
has  a  reatrictiHl  aquatic  flora ;  but  the  same  conditions  may  obtain  in  the  lowlands, 
when  the  flora  of  the  lakes  will  be  similar.  On  the  other  band,  a  highland  loch 
having  a  supply  of  food-salts,  with  a  suitable  shore  and  sheltered  from  prevailing 
winds,  may  quite  well  have  the  character  of  a  lowland  loch  regarding  its  flora.* 


COAST  PEOPLES. 

By  ELLEN  OHUROHILL  SSMFLE. 

Part  I. 

Of  all  geographical  bonndaries,  the  most  important  is  that  between  land 
and  sea.  The  coast,  in  its  physical  nature,  is  a  zone  of  transition 
between  these  two  dominant  forms  of  the  Earth's  surface ;  it  bears  the 
mark  of  their  contending  forces,  varying  in  its  width  with  every 
stronger  onslanght  of  the  unresting  sea,  and  with  every  degree  of 
passive  resistance  made  by  granite  or  sandy  shore.  So  too  in  an 
anthropogeographical  sense,  it  is  a  zone  of  transition.  Now  the  life- 
supporting  forces  of  the  land  are  weak  in  it,  and  it  becomes  merely  the 
rim  of  the  sea ;  for  its  inhabitants  the  sea  means  food,  clothes,  shelter, 
fuel,  commerce,  highway,  and  opportunity.  Now  the  coast  is  dominated 
by  the  exuberant  forces  of  a  productive  soil,  so  that  the  ocean  beyond  is 
only  a  turbulent  waste  and  a  long-drawn  barrier :  the  coast  is  the  hem 
of  the  land.  Neither  influence  can  wholly  exclude  the  other  in  this 
amphibian  belt,  for  the  coast  remains  the  intermediary  between  the 
habitable  expanse  of  the  land  and  the  international  highway  of  the  sea. 
The  break  of  the  waves  and  the  dash  of  the  spray  draw  the  line  beyond 
which  human  dwellings  cannot  spread ;  for  these  the  shore  is  the  outer- 
most limit,  as  for  ages  also  in  the  long  infancy  of  the  races,  before  the 
invention  of  boat  and  sail,  it  drew  the  absolute  boundary  to  human 
expansion.  In  historical  order,  its  first  effect  has  been  that  of  a  barriei-, 
and  for  the  majority  of  peoples  this  it  has  remained ;  but  with  the 
development  of  navigation  and  the  spread  of  human  activities  from  the 
land  over  sea  to  other  countries,  it  became  the  gateway  both  of  land  and 
sea — at  once  the  outlet  for  exploration,  colonization,  and  trade,  and  the 
open  door  through  which  a  continent  or  island  receives  contributions  of 
men  or  races  or  ideas  from  transoceanic  shores.  Barrier  and  threshold  : 
these  are  the  rdles  which  coasts  have  always  played  in  history.  To-day 
we  see  them  side  by  side.  But  in  spite  of  the  immense  proportions 
assumed  by  transmarine  intercourse,  the  fact  remains  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Earth  are  for  their  inhabitants  only  a  barrier 


*  For  farther  information  on  the  loobsand  their  plants,  see  ^  A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Dominant  Phanerogamic  and  Higher  Cryptogamio  Flora  of  Aquatic  Habit, 
in  Three  Lake  Areas  of  Scotland"  (with  110  illuBtrations),  by  George  West,  Proe. 
Hoy.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  85,  pp.  967-1023  (1905). 
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and  not  an  ontlet,  or  at  best  only  a  base  for  timoroui  ventores  seaward 
that  rarely  lose  sight  of  the  shore. 

As  intermediary  belt  between  land  and  sea^  the  coast  beoomes  a 
pecnliar  habitat  which  leayes  its  mark  npon  its  people.  We  speak  of 
ooast  strips,  coastal  plains,  **  tidewater  country,"  coast  cities ;  of  coast 
tribes,  ooast  peoples,  maritime  colonies;  and  each  word  brings  np  a 
picture  of  a  land  or  race  or  settlement  permeated  by  the  inflaences  of 
the  sea.  The  old  term  of  **  coast-line "  has  no  application  to  snch  an 
intermediary  belt,  for  it  is  a  zone  of  measurable  width,  and  this  width 
varies  with  the  relief  of  the  land,  the  articulation  of  the  coast  according 
as  it  is  uniform  or  complex,  with  the  successive  stages  of  civilixation 
and  the  development  of  navigation  among  the  people  who  inhabit  it 

Along  highly  articulated  coasts,  showing  the  interpenetration  of  sea 
and  land  in  a  broad  band  of  capes  and  islands  separated  by  tidal 
channels  and  inlets,  or  on  shores  deeply  incised  by  river  estuaries,  or 
on  low  shelving  beaches  which  screen  brackish  lagoons  and  salt  marshes 
behind  sand  reefs  and  dune  ramparts,  and  which  thus  form  an  in- 
determinate boundary  of  alternate  land  and  water,  the  zone  character  of 
the  coast  in  a  physical  sense  becomes  conspicuous.  In  an  anthropo- 
logical sense  the  zone  character  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  different  uses 
of  its  inner  and  outer  edge  made  by  man  in  different  localities  and  in 
different  periods  of  history. 

The  old  German  maritime  cities  of  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic 
were  located  on  rivers  from  6  to  60  miles  from  the  open  sea,  always  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  coastal  belt.  Though  primarily  trading  towns, 
linked  together  once  in  the  sovereign  confederacy  of  the  Hanseatio 
League,  they  fixed  their  sites  on  the  last  spurs  of  firm  ground  running 
out  into  the  soft,  yielding  alluvium,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to 
inundation.  Land  high  enough  to  be  above  the  ever  threatening  flood 
of  river  and  storm-driven  tide  on  this  flat  coast,  and  solid  enough  to  be 
built  upon,  could  not  be  found  immediately  on  the  sea.  The  slight 
elevations  of  sandy  "  geest "  or  plateau  spurs  were  limited  in  area  and 
in  time  outgrown.  Hence  the  older  parts  of  all  these  river  towns,  from 
Bremen  to  Konigsberg,  rest  upon  hills,  while  in  every  case  the  newer 
and  lower  part  is  built  on  piles  or  artificially  raised  ground  on  the 
allnvium.*  So  Utrecht,  the  Ultrajeotum  of  the  Bomans,  selected  for  its 
site  a  long  raised  spur  running  out  from  the  solid  ground  of  north- 
western Germany  into  the  water-soaked  alluvium  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  tbe  most  important  town  of  all  this  region  before  the  arts  of 
civilization  began  the  conquest  by  dyke  and  ditch  of  the  amphibian 
coastal  belt  which  now  comprises  one-fourth  of  the  area  and  one-half 


♦  Rudolph  Reinhard,  *Die  Wichetigsten  Deutschen  SeehandelstUdte,'  pp.  24,  25. 
Stuttgart :  1901.  For  Hamburg,  see  Joseph  Partsch,  'Central  Europe,*  p.  291.  London  : 
1903. 
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the  population  of  the  Netherlands.*  So  ancient  London  marked  the  solid 
ground  at  the  inner  edg^  of  the  tidal  flats  and  desolate  marshes  which 
lined  the  Thames  estuary,  as  the  Boman  Camulodouum  and  its  successor 
Colchester  on  its  steep  rise  or  dun  overlooked  the  marshes  of  the  Stour 
inletf  Farther  north  about  the  Wash,  which  in  Roman  days  extended 
far  inland  over  a  wide  area  of  fens  and  tidal  channels,  Cambridge  on  the 
river  Cam,  Huntingdon  and  Stamford  on  the  Nen,  and  Lincoln  on  the 
Witham — all  river  seaports— defined  the  firm  inner  edge  of  this  wide 
low  coast.  Li  the  same  way  the  landward  rim  of  the  tidal  waters  and 
salt  marshes  of  the  Humber  inlet  was  described  by  a  semicircle  of  British 
and  Roman  towns — Doncaster,  Castleford,  Todcaster,  and  York.t  On 
the  flat  or  rolling  West  African  ooastland,  which  lines  the  long  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  with  a  band  30  to  100  miles  wide,  the  sandy, 
swampy  tracts  immediately  on  the  sea  are  often  left  uninhabited; 
native  population  is  distributed  most  frequently  at  the  limit  of  deep 
water,  and  here  at  head  of  ship-navigation  the  trading  towns  are  found.§ 

While,  on  low  coasts  at  any  rate,  the  inner  edge  tends  to  mark  the 
limit  of  settlements  advancing  from  the  interior,  as  the  head  of  sea 
navigation  on  river  and  inlet  it  has  also  been  the  goal  of  immigrant 
settlers  from  oversea  lands.  The  history  of  modem  maritime  coloniza- 
tion, especially  in  America,  shows  that  the  aim  of  regular  coloni^ts,  as 
opposed  to  mere  traders,  has  been  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  land  while  retaining  communication  with  the  sea,  and  thereby  with 
the  mother  country.  The  small  boats  in  use  till  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  fixed  this  line  far  inland  and  gave  the  coastal  zone 
a  greater  breadth  than  it  has  at  present,  and  a  more  regular  contour. 
In  colonial  America  this  inner  edge  coincided  with  the  "  fall-line  *'  of 
the  Atlantic  rivers,  which  was  indicated  by  a  series  of  seaport  towns, 
or  by  the  inland  limit  of  the  tides,  which  on  the  St-.  Lawrence  fell  above 
Quebec,  and  on  the  Hudson  just  below  Albany. 

With  the  recent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels,  two  contrary 
effects  are  noticed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  inner  edge,  as 
marked  by  ports,  moves  seaward  into  deeper  water,  and  the  zone  narrows. 
The  days  when  almost  every  tobacco  plantation  in  tidewater  Virginia 
had  its  own  wharf  are  long  since  past,  and  the  leaf  is  now  exported  by 
way  of  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  Seville  has  lost  practically  all  its 
sea  trade  to  Cadiz,  Bouen  to  Havre,  and  Dordrecht  to  Rotterdam.  In 
other  cases  the  zone  preserves  its  original  width  by  the  creation  of 
secondary  ports  on  or  near  the  outer  edge,  re£eryed  only  for  the  largest 
vessels,  while  the  inner  harbour,  by  dredging  its  channel,  improves  its 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

t  John  Richard  Green,  *  The  Making  of  England,'  vol.  1,  pp.  51-54 ;  maps,  pp.  36  and 
54.    London:  1904. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  pp.  12  and  63 ;  mape,  pp.  zxii.  and  54. 

§  Friedrich  Ratzel,  *  History  of  Mankind,*  vol.  8,  pp.  97, 139.    London  :  1898. 
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oommnnioation  with  the  sea.  Thus  arises  the  phenomenon  of  twin 
ports  like  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven,  Dantsig  and  Nenfahrwasser, 
Stettin  and  Swinemunde,  Bordeaux  and  PaniUac,  London  and  Tilbnry. 
Or  the  original  harbour  seeks  to  preserve  its  advantage  by  canalizing 
the  shallow  approach  by  river,  lagoon,  or  bay,  as  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  Pantiloff  canal  through  the  shallow  reaches  of  Krocstadt  bay;  or 
Ednigsberg  by  its  ship  canal,  carried  for  25  miles  across  the  Frisohes 
Haff  to  the  Baltic;  *  or  Nantes  by  the  Loire  ship  canal,  wbich  in  1B92 
was  built  to  regain  for  the  old  town  the  West  Indian  trade  recently 
intercepted  by  the  rising  outer  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  estuary.f  In  northern  latitudes,  however,  the  outer  ports  on 
aemi-endosed  sea  basins  like  the  Baltic  become  important  in  the  winter, 
when  the  inner  ports  are  ice-bound.  Otherwise  the  outer  port  sinks  with 
every  improvement  in  the  ohaunel  between  the  inner  port  and  the  sea. 
Hamburg  has  so  constantly  deepened  the  Elbe  passage  that  its  outport  of 
Cuxhaven  has  had  little  chance  to  rise,  and  serves  only  as  an  emergency 
harbour;  while  on  the  Weser,  maritime  leadership  has  oscillated 
between  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven.t  So  the  whole  German  coast  and 
the  BuBsian  Baltic  have  seen  a  more  or  less  irregular  shifting  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  maritime  importance  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  edges. 

The  width  of  the  coast  zone  is  not  only  prevented  from  contracting 
by  dredging  and  canaling,  but  it  is  even  increased.  By  deepening  the 
channel,  the  chief  port  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  has  been  removed 
from  Quebec  180  miles  upstream  to  Montreal,  and  that  of  the  Clyde 
from  Port  Qlasgow  16  miles  to  Qlasgow  itself,  so  that  now  the  largest 
ocean  steamers  come  to  dock  where  fifty  years  ago  children  waded 
across  the  stream  at  ebb  tide.  Such  artificial  modifications,  however, 
are  rare,  for  they  are  made  only  where  peculiarly  rich  resources  or 
superior  lines  of  communication  with  the  hinterland  justify  the  ex- 
penditures; but  they  find  their  logical  conclusion  in  still  farther 
extensions  of  sea  navigation  into  the  interior  by  mean^  of  ship  canals, 
where  previously  no  water  highway  existed.  Instances  are  found  in 
the  Manchester  ship  canal  and  the  Welland,  which,  by  means  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  makes  Chicago  accessible  to  ocean 
vessels.  Though  man  distinguishes  between  sea  and  inland  navigation 
in  his  definitions,  in  his  practice  he  is  bound  by  no  formula  and  recog- 
nizes no  fandamental  difference  where  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  are  deep 
enough  to  admit  his  sea-going  craft. 

Such  deep  landward  protrusions. of  the  head  of  marine  navigation  at 
certain  favoured  points,  as  opposed  to  its  recent  ooastward  trend  in 


♦  Joseph  Partflch,  *  Central  Europe,*  pp.  284-288.    London :  1903. 
t  H.  B.  Mill, « International  Geography,'  p.  251.    New  York :  1902. 
X  Rudolph  Beinhard,  *Die  Wlohstigsten  Dentachen  Seehandelst'adte/  pp.  21-22. 
Stuttgart:  1901. 
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most  inlets  and  rivers,  greaMy  int^rease  the  irregularity  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  coast  zone  by  the  marked  disorepancy  between  its  maximum 
and  minimum  width.  They  are  limited,  however,  to  a  few  highly 
civilized  countries,  and  to  a  few  points  in  those  countries.  But  their 
presence  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the  coast  zone  with 
the  development  of  civilization  shows  the  persistent  importance  of  this 
inner  edge. 

The  outer  edge  finds  its  greatest  significance,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  ephemeral,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  navigation,  maritime  coloniza- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  of  original  settlement.  But  this  importance 
persists  only  on  steep  coasts  furnishing  little  or  no  level  ground  for 
cultivation  and  barred  from  interior  hunting  or  grazing  land ;  on  many 
coral  and  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  whose  outer  rim  has  the 
most  fertile  soil  and  famishes  the  most  abundant  growth  of  coco  palms, 
and  whose  limited  area  only  half  suffices  to  support  the  population ; 
and  in  polar  and  sub-polar  districts,  where  harsh  climatic  conditions  set 
a  low  limit  to  economic  development.  In  all  these  regions  the  sea  must 
provide  most  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  can  therefore  never 
lose  contact  with  its  waters.  In  mountainous  Tierra  del  Fuego,  whose 
impenetrably  forested  slopes  rise  directly  from  the  sea,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  scanty  stretch  of  stony  beach  between  them,  the  natives  of 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  keep  close  to  the  shore.  The  straits 
and  channels  yield  them  all  their  food,  and  are  the  highways  for  all 
their  restless,  hungry  wanderings.*  The  steep  slopes  and  dense  forests 
preclude  travel  by  land,  and  force  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  live  as 
much  in  their  canoes  as  in  their  huts.  The  Thlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
of  the  mountainous  coast  of  southern  Alaska  locate  their  villages  on 
some  smooth  sheltered  beach,  with  their  housed  in  a  single  row  facing 
the  water,  and  the  ever-ready  canoe  drawn  up  on  shore  in  front.  They 
select  their  sites  with  a  view  to  food  supply,  and  to  protection  in  case  of 
attack.  On  the  treeless  shores  of  Eadiak  island  and  of  the  long  narrow 
Alaska  peninsula  near  by,  the  Eskimo  choose  their  village  location 
for  an  accumulation  of  driftwood,  for  proximity  to  their  food  supply, 
and  a  landing-place  for  their  kayaks  and  bidarkas.  Hence  they  prefer 
a  point  of  land  or  g)  avel  spit  extending  out  into  the  sea,  or  a  sand  reef 
separating  a  salt-water  lagoon  from  the  open  cea.  The  Aleutian 
islanders  regard  only  accessibility  to  the  shell-fish  on  the  beach  and 
their  pelagic  hunting  and  fishing  ;  and  this  consideration  has  influenced 
the  Eskimo  tribes  of  the  wide  Kuskokwin  estuary  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  place  their  huts  only  a  few  feet  above  ordinary  high  tide, 
where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  overflow  from  the  sea.f     Only 


♦  Fit«-Koy  and  Darwin,  *  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,*  vol.  2,  pp.  14(),  178;  vol.  3,  pp. 
231-236.    London:  1839. 

t  Eleventh  CensnB,  *  Population  and  Reaourcea  of  Alaska,*  pp.  166-171.  Washing- 
ton: 1893. 
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among  the  great  tidal  ohannels  of  the  Yukon  delta  are  they  distribnted 
over  the  whole  wide  ooastal  zone,  even  to  its  inner  edge. 

The  coast  Chukohes  of  north-eastern  Siberia  locate  their  tent  villages 
on  the  sand  ramparts  between  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  freshwater 
lagoons  which  line  this  low  tnndra  shore.  Here  they  are  conveniently 
situated  for  fishing  and  hunting  marine  animals,  while  protected  against 
the  summer  inundations  of  the  Arctic  rivers.*  The  whole  western  side 
of  Greenland,  from  far  northern  Upemivik  south  to  Cape  Farewell, 
shows  both  Eskimo  and  Danish  settlements  almost  without  exception  on 
projecting  points  of  peninsulas  or  islands,  wliere  the  stronger  effect  of 
the  warm  ocean  current,  as  well  as  proximity  to  the  food  supply,  serve  to 
fix  their  habitations ;  although  the  remains  of  the  old  Norse  settlements 
in  general  are  found  in  sheltered  valleys  with  summer  vegetation, 
striking  off  from  the  fiords  some  20  miles  back  from  the  outer  coast.t 
Cflesar  found  that  the  ancient  Yeneti,  an  immigrant  people  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Brittany,  built  their  towns  on  the  points  of  capes  and 
promontories,  sites  which  gave  them  ready  contact  with  the  sea  and 
protection  from  attack  from  the  land  side,  because  every  rise  of  the  tide 
submerged  the  intervening  lowlands.)  Here  a  sterile  plateau  hinter- 
land drove  them  for  part  of  their  subsistence  to  the  water,  and  the  con- 
tinuous  intertribal  warfare  of  small  primitive  states  to  the  sea-girt 
asylums  of  the  capes. 

In  the  early  history  of  navigation  and  exploration,  striking  features 
of  this  outer  coast  edge,  like  headlands  and  capes,  became  important  sea 
marks.  The  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  rising  6400  feet  above  the 
sea  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thessalian  coast,  and  casting  its 
shadow  as  far  as  the  market-place  of  Lemnos,  was  a  guiding  point  for 
mariners  in  the  whole  noi*thern  iEgean.§  For  the  ancient  Greeks  Cape 
Malea  was  long  the  boundary  stone  to  the  unknown  wastes  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  jast  as  later  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  marked  the  portals 
to  the  mare  tenehrosum  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  So  the  Sacred  Pro- 
montory (Cape  St.  Yincent)  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  defined  for 
Greeks  and  Bomans  the  south-western  limit  of  the  habitable  world. || 
Centuries  later  the  Portuguese  marked  their  advance  down  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  first  by  Cape  Non,  which  so  long  said  "  No ! "  to  the 
struggling  mariner,  then  by  Cape  Bojador,  and  finally  by  Cape  Yerde. 

In  coastwise  navigation,  minor  headlands  and  inshore  islands  were 
points  to  steer  by ;  and  in  that  early  maritime  colonization,  which  had 


•  Nordenskiold,  •  The  .Voyage  of  the  Vega,'  pp.  327,334,  335,  365,  366,412,  416, 
459,467.    New  York:  1882. 

t  G.  Frederick  Wright,  'Greenland  Iceflelds,*  pp.  68-70,  100,  105.  Now  York: 
1896. 

I  *BeUo  GaUioo,'  book  iii.  eh.  12. 

.    S  Ernst  Cortius,  *  lliatory  of  Greece,*  vol.  1,  p.  15.    New  York. 

II  Strabo's  'Geography,'  book  ii.  oh.  t.  4 ;  book  iii  ch.  i.  4. 
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ohiefly  a  oommeroial  aim,  thov  formed  the  favourite  spots  for  trading 
stations.  The  Phoenicians  in  their  home  country  fixed  their  settlements 
by  preference  on  small  capes,  like  Sidon  and  Berjtus,  or  on  inshore 
islets,  like  Tyre  and  Aradns,*  and  in  their  colonies  and  trading  stations 
they  chose  similar  sites,  whether  on  the  coast  of  Sioily,t  Spain,  or 
Morocco4  Carthage  was  located  on  a  small  hill-crowned  cape  project- 
ing out  into  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  and  the  two  promontories  embracing 
this  inlet  were  edged  with  settlements,  especially  the  northern  arm, 
which  held  Utica  and  Hippo,§  the  latter  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
French  naval  station  of  Bizerta. 

In  this  early  Hellenic  world,  when  Greek  sea-power  was  in  its 
infancy,  owing  to  the  fear  of  piracy,  cities  were  placed  a  few  miles  back 
from  the  coast ;  but  with  the  partial  cessation  of  this  evil,  sites  on  shore 
and  peninsula  were  preferred  as  being  more  accessible  to  commerce,! 
and  such  of  the  older  towns  as  were  in  comparatively  easy  reach  of  the 
seaboard  established  there  each  its  own  port.  Thus  we  find  the  ancient 
urban  pairs  of  Argos  and  Nauplia,  Troezene  and  Pogon,  Mycsene  and 
Eiones,  Corinth  commanding  its  JDgean  port  of  Cenchresd  8  miles  away 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  to  catch  the  Asiatic  trade,  and  connected  by  a 
walled  thoroughfare  1]^  mile  long  with  Lechseum,  a  second  harbour  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf  which  served  the  Italian  commerce.1I  In  the  same 
group  belonged  Athens  and  its  PirsBus,  Megara  and  Pegee,  Pergamus 
and  ElasQ  in  western  Asia  Minor.**  These  ancient  twin  cities  may  be 
taken  to  mark  the  two  borders  of  the  coast  zone.  Like  the  modern  ones 
which  we  have  considered  above,  their  historical  development  has  shown 
an  advance  from  the  inner  towards  tbe  outer  edge,  though  owing  to 
different  causes.  However,  the  retired  location  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
sea  towns  of  Germany  served  as  a  partial  protection  against  the  pirates 
who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  scoured  these  coasts.  Lubeok,  originally 
located  nearer  the  sea  than  at  present,  and  frequently  demolished  by 
them,  was  finally  rebuilt  farther  inland  up  the  Trave  river. ft  Later  the 
port  of  Travemiinde  grew  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  estuary. 

The  early  history  of  maritime  colonization  shows  in  general  two 
geographic  phases :  first,  the  appropriation  of  the  islet  and  headland 
outskirts  of  the  seaboard,  and  later — it  may  be  much  later — an  advance 
towards  the  inner  edge  of  the  coast,  or  yet  farther  into  the  interior. 
Progress  from  the  earlier  to  the  maturer  phase  depends  upon  the  social 


♦  Grote,  *  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  266-267.    New  York :  1857. 
+  Thucydides,  book  vi.  2. 

X  Grot©,  •  HUtory  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  p.  273.    New  York :  1857. 
§  Strabo*8  *  Geography,'  book  xvu.  eh.  iii.  13,  14. 
n  Thucydides,  book  1.  5,  7,  8. 
^  Strabo,  book  viit  ch.  vi.  2,  4,  13, 14,  22. 

♦♦  Grote,  •  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  pp.  4, 191.    New  York :  1857. 
tt  Rudolph    Reinhard,   *Die    Wichstigsten  Deutschen    Seehandehitadte,'  p.  23. 
Stuttgart:  1901. 
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and  eoonomio  deyelopment  of  the  oolonuen  ai  refleotod  in  their  Talaa- 
tion  of  territorial  area.  The  first  phaite,  the  outcome  of  a  low  estimate 
of  the  yalue  of  land,  is  beat  represented  by  the  Phonician  and  earliest 
Greek  colonies,  whose  purposes  were  chiefly  commercial,  and  who  sought 
merely  such  readily  accessible  coastal  points  as  furnished  the  best 
trading  stations  on  the  highway  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent 
seas.*  The  earlier  Qreek  colonies,  like  those  of  the  Triopiam  promontory 
forming  the  south-weetem  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  Ohalcidice,  the 
Thracian  Chersonesns,  Calchedon,  Byzantium,  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  and 
Sinope,  were  situated  on  peninsulas  or  headlands,  that  would  afford  a 
oonvenient  anchor  ground;  or,  like  Syracuse  and  Mitylene,  on  small 
inshore  islets,  which  were  soon  outgrown,  and  from  which  the  towns 
then  spread  to  the  mainland  near  by.f  The  advantages  of  such  sites 
lay  in  their  accessibility  to  commerce,  and  in  their  natural  protection 
against  the  attack  of  strange  or  hostile  mainland  tribes.  For  a  nation 
of  merchants,  satisfied  with  the  large  returns  but  also  with  the  ephe- 
meral power  of  middlemen,  these  considerations  sufficed.  While  the 
Phoenician  trading  posts  in  Africa  dotted  the  outer  rim  of  the  coast,  the 
inner  edge  of  the  zone  was  indicated  by  Libyan  or  Ethiopian  towns, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  bartered  their  iyory  and  skins  for 
the  products  of  Tyre4  So  that  commercial  expansion  of  the  Arabs 
down  the  east  coast  of  Africa  in  the  tenth  century  seized  upon  the  off- 
shore islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  Mafia,  the  small  inshore  islets  like 
Mombasa  and  Lamu,  and  the  whole  outer  rim  of  the  coast  from  the 
equator  southward  to  the  Rovuma  river ;  nor  had  the  sultan's  territory 
expanded  a  decade  ago,  when  he  had  to  relinquish  the  long  thread  of  his 
continental  possessions. 

But  when  a  people  has  advanced  to  a  higher  conception  of  coloniza« 
tion  as  an  outlet  for  national  as  well  as  commercial  expansion,  and  when 
it  sees  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  both  race  and  trade  in  the  new 
locality  depends  upon  the  occupation  of  larger  tracts  of  territory  and 
the  development  of  local  resources  as  a  basis  for  exchanges,  their  settle- 
ments spread  from  the  outer  rim  of  the  coasts  to  its  inner  edge  and  yet 
beyond,  if  alluvial  plains  and  river  highways  are  present  as  lures  into 
the  interior.  Such  was  the  history  of  many  later  colonies  of  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians,!  and  especially  of  most  modern  colonial  movements, 
for  these  have  been  dominated  by  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  land. 
*  After  the  long  Atlantic  journey,  the  outposts  of  the  American  coast 
were  welcome  resting-places  to  the  early  European  voyagers,  but,  owing 
to  their  restricted  area  and  therefore  limited  productivity,  they  were 
soon  abandoned,  or  became  mere  bases  for  inland  expansion.     The  little 


♦  Grote,  *  Hiiitory  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  p.  179.    New  York :  1857. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  8,  pp.  194  and  363. 

t  Ibid.,  YoL  8,  p.  278. 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  8,  pp.  195, 197,  275. 
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island  of  Cuttybunk,  off  southern  MassachuBetts,  was  the  site  of  Gos- 
nold's  abortive  attempt  at  colonization  in  1602,  like  Raleigh's  attempt  on 
Boanoke  island  in  1585,  and  the  later  one  of  Popham  on  the  eastern 
headland  of  Casoo  bay.  The  Pilgrims  paused  at  the  extremity  of  Cape 
God,  and  again  on  Clark's  island,  before  fixing  their  settlement  on 
Plymouth  bay.  Monhegan  island,  off  the  Maine  coast,  was  the  site  of  an 
early  English  trading  post,  which,  however,  lasted  only  from  1623  to 
1626 ;  *  and  the  same  dates  fix  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  fishing  and 
trading  station  established  on  Cape  Ann,  and  removed  later  to  Salem 
harbour.  The  Swedes  made  their  first  settlement  in  America  on  Cape 
Henlopen,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay ;  but  their  next,  only  seven 
years  later,  they  located  well  up  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware  river. 
Thus  for  the  modem  colonist  the  outer  edge  of  the  coast  is  merely 
the  gateway  of  the  land ;  from  it  he  passes  rapidly  to  the  settlement  of 
the  interior,  wherever  fertile  soil  and  abundant  resources  promise  a 
due  return  upon  his  labour. 

Since  it  is  from  the  land,  as  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  Earth's 
surface,  that  all  maritime  movements  emanate,  and  to  the  land  that  all 
oversea  migrations  are  directed,  the  reciprocal  relations  between  land  and 
sea  are  largely  determined  by  the  degree  of  accessibility  existing  between 
the  two.     This  depends  primarily  upon  the  articulation  of  a  land  mass, 
whether  it  presents  an  unbroken   contour  like  Africa  and  India,  or 
whether,  like  Asia  and  Norway,  it  drops  a  fringe  of  peninsulas  and  a 
shower  of  islands  into  the  bordering  ocean.     Mere  distance  irom  the  sea 
bars  a  country  from  its  vivifying  contact ;  every  protrusion  of  an  ocean 
artery  into  the  heart  of  a  continent  makes  that  heart  feel  the  pulse  of 
life  on  far-off  unseen  shores.     The  Baltic  inlet  which  makes  a  seaport 
of  St  Petersburg  800  miles  (1300  kilometres)  back  from  the  western 
rim  of  Europe,  brings  Atlantic  civilization  to  this  half- Asiatic  side  of 
the  continent.     The  solid  front  presented  by  the  Iberian  peninsula  and 
Africa  to  the  Atlantic  has  a  narrow  crack  at  Gibraltar,  whence  the 
Mediterranean  penetrates  inland  2300  miles  (3700  kilometres),  and  con« 
verts  the  western  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  roots  of  the  Lebanon 
mountains  into  a  seaboard.     By  means  of  the  Arabian  sea,  the  Indian 
ocean  runs  northward  1300  miles  (2200  kilometres)  from  Gape  Comorin 
to  meet  the  Indus  delta ;  and  then  turns  westward  700  miles  farther 
through  the  Oman  and  Persian  gulfe  to  receive  the  boats  from  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.   Such  marine  inlets  create  islands  and  peninsulas,  which 
ai-e  characterized  by  proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  or  many  sides,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  continents  produce  every  degree  of  nearness  shading 
off  into  inaccessible  remoteness  from  the  watery  highway  of  the  deep. 

The  success  with  which  such  indentations  open  up  the  interior  of 
the  continents  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  inlets  and  the  size  of  the 


*  W.  B.  Weeden,  *  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Kew  England/  vol  1,  p.  93. 
Boston :  1899. 
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land  mass  in  question.  Afnoa's  hnge  area  and  unbroken  oontonr  com- 
bine to  hold  the  sea  at  arm's  length ;  Europe's  deep-running  inlets  open 
that  small  continent  so  effectively  that  Kazan,  Bussia's  most  eastern 
city  of  consideral^le  size,  is  only  750  miles  (1200  kilometres)  distant  from 
the  nearest  White  sea,  Baltic,  and  Azof  ports.  Asia,  the  largest  of  all 
the  continents,  despite  a  succession  of  big  indentations  that  invade  its 
periphery  from  Sinai  peninsula  to  East  Gape,  has  a  vast  inland  area 
hopelessly  far  from  the  surrounding  oceans. 

In  order  to  determine  the  coast  articulation  of  any  country  or 
continent,  Carl  Bitter  and  his  followers  divided  area  by  shoreline,  the 
latter  a  purely  mathematical  line  representing  the  total  contour  length. 
Bj  this  method  Europe's  ratio  is  1  linear  mile  of  coast  to  174  square 
miles  of  area,  Australia's  1 :  224,  Asia's  1 :  490,  and  Africa's  1 :  700. 
This  means  that  Europe's  proportion  of  coast  is  three  times  that  of  Asia 
and  four  times  that  of  Africa ;  that  a  country  like  Norway,  with  a  shore- 
Imeof  12,000  miles  traced  in  and  out' along  the  fiords  and  around  the 
larger  islands,*  has  only  10  square  miles  of  area  for  every  mile  of  sea* 
board,  while  Germany,  with  every  detail  of  its  littoral  included  in  the 
measurement,  has  only  1515  miles  of  shoreline  and  a  ratio  of  1  mile  of 
coast  to  every  159  square  miles  of  area. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  against  this  method  that  it  compares 
two  unlike  measures,  square  and  linear,  which  moreover  increase  or 
decrease  in  markedly  different  degrees,  according  as  larger  or  smaller 
iinits  are  used.  But  for  the  purposes  of  anthropogeography  the  method 
18  valid,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  amount  of  area  dependent  for  its 
marine  outline  upon  each  mile  of  littoral.  A  coast,  like  every  other 
boundary,  performs  the  important  function  of  intermediary  in  the  inter- 
course of  a  land  with  its  neighbours;  hence  the  length  of  this  sea 
boundary  materially  affects  this  function.  Surface  and  periphery  are  not 
dead  mathematical  "quantities,  but  organs  of  one  body  which  stand  in 
close  reciprocal  activity,  and  which  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
of  their  persisted  mutual  relations.  The  division  of  the  area  of  a  land 
by  the  length  of  its  coastline  yields  a  quotient  which  to  the  anthropo- 
geographer  is  not  a  dry  figure,  but  an  index  to  the  possible  relations 
between  seaboard  and  interior.  A  comparison  of  some  of  these  ratios 
will  illustrate  this  fact 

(Germany's  shoreline^  traced  in  contour  without  including  details, 
measures  787  miles ;  this  is  just  one-fifth  that  of  Italy  and  two-fifths 
that  of  France,  so  that  it  is  short.  But  since  Germany's  area  is  nearly 
twice  Italy's  and  a  little  larger  than  that  of  France,  it  has  267  square 
miles  of  territory  for  every  mile  of  coast,  while  Italy  has  only  28  square 
miles,  and  France  106.  Germany  has  towns  that  are  434  miles  from  the 
nearest  seaboard,  but  in  Italy  the  most  inland  point  is  only  148  miles 


*  Norway,  Official  Pablioation  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  p.  1.    Christiania,  1900. 
No.  I.— Jahuabt,  1908.]  q 
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from  tho  Mediterranean.*  If  we  turn  now  to  the  United  States  and 
adopt  Mendenhall's  estimate  of  its  general  or  contour  coastline  as  5706 
miles,  we  find  that  our  country  has  530  square  miles  of  area  depen- 
dent for  its  outlet  upon  each  mile  of  seaboard.'  This  means  that  our 
coast  has  a  heavy  task  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  its  commercial  and 
political  importance  is  correspondingly  enhanced  ;  that  the  extension  of 
our  Gulf  of  Mexico  littoi*al  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  and  that  the  unbroken 
contour  and  mountain-walled  face  of  our  Pacific  littoral  is  a  serious 
national  handicap. 

But  this  method  is  open  to  the  legitimate  and  fundamental  criticism 
that,  starting  from  the  conception  of  a  coast  as  a  mere  line  instead  of  a 
Eone,  it  ignores  all  those  features  which  belong  to  every  littoral  as  a 
strip  of  the  Earfch's  surface — location,  geologic  structure,  relief,  slope, 
accessibility  to  the  sea  in  front  and  to  the  land  behind,  all  which  vary 
from  one  part  of  the  world's  seaboard  to  another,  and  serve  to  differ- 
entiate the  human  history  of  every  littoral.  Moreover,  of  all  parts  of 
the  Earth's  surface,  the  coast  as  the  hem  of  the  sea  and  land,  combining 
the  characters  of  each,  is  most  complex.  It  is  the  coast  as  a  human 
habitat  that  primarily  concerns  anthropogeography ;  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  multifarious  influences  modifying  one  another  in  this 
mingled  environment  of  land  and  water  reveals  an  intricate  interplay  of 
geographic  forces,  varying  from  inland  basin  to  marginal  sea,  from 
marginal  sea  to  open  ocean,  and  changing  from  one  historical  period  to 
another — an  interplay  so  mercurial  that  it  could  find  only  a  most  in- 
adequate expression  in  a  rigid  mathematical  formula. 

As  the  coast,  then,  is  the  border  zone  between  the  solid,  inhabited 
land  and  the  mobile,  untenanted  deep,  two  important  factors  in  its 
history  are  the  accessibility  of  its  back  country  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  accessibility  of  the  sea  on  the  other.  A  littoral  barred  from  its 
hinterland  by  mountain  range  or  steep  plateau  escarpment  or  desert 
tract  feels  little  influence  from  the  land ;  level  or  fiertile  soil  is  too 
limited  in  amount  to  draw  inland  the  gipwing  people,  intercourse  is  too 
difficult  and  infrequent,  transportation  too  slow  and  costly.  Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  coast  are  forced  to  look  seaward  for  their  racial 
and  commercial  expansion,  even  if  a  paucity  of  good  harbours  limits  the 
accessibility  of  the  sea,  and  to  lead  a  somewhat  detached  and  in- 
dependent existence,  so  far  as  the  territory  behind  them  is  concerned. 
Here  the  coast,  as  a  peripheral  organ  of  the  interior,  as  the  outlet  for  its 
products,  the  market  for  its  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  medium  for 
intercourse  with  its  maritime  neighbours,  sees  its  special  function 
impaired.  But  it  takes  advantage  of  its  isolation  and  the  protection  of 
a  long  sea  boundary  to  detach  itself  politically  from  its  hinterland,  as 


*  Frederich  Batzel, '  Deutaohland,'  pp.  150, 151.    Leipsig:  1898. 
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the  histoiy  of  Phodnioia.  the  ^Sgean  ooaat  of  Asia  Minor,  Dalmatia,  the 
republics  of  Amalfi,  Venice,  and  G^oa,  the  connty  of  Barcelona,  and 
Portogal  abundantly  prove ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  profits  by  its  sea- 
board location  to  utilize  the  more  Taried  fields  of  maritime  enterprise 
before  it,  in  lien  of  the  more  or  less  forbidden  territory  behind  it  The 
height  and  width  of  the  landward  barrier,  the  number  and  practicability 
of  the  passways  across  it,  and  especially  the  value  of  the  hinterland's 
products  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  determine  the  amount  of  intercourse 
between  that  hinterland  and  its  mountain  or  desert  barred  littoraL 

The  interior  is  most  efifectively  cut  off  from  the  periphery,  where 
a  mountain  range  or  a  plateau  escarpment  traces  the  inner  line  of  the 
coastland,  as  in  the  province  of  Liguria  in  northern  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
the  western  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  long 
stretches  of  the  Pacific  littoral  of  the  Americas.  The  highland  that 
backs  the  Norwegian  coast  is  crossed  by  only  one  railroad,  that  passing 
througb  the  Trondhjem  depression;  and  this  barrier  has  served  to 
keep  Norway's  historical  connection  with  Sweden  far  less  intimate 
than  with  Denmark.  The  long  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  bringing  the  sea 
well  into  the  heart  of  Southern  Europe,  has  seen  nevertheless  a 
relatively  small  maritime  development,  owing  to  the  wall  of  moun- 
taios  that  everywhere  shuts  out  the  hinterland  of  its  coasts.  The 
greatness  of  Venice  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Brenner  pass 
over  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  emd  the  trade  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other.  Despite  Austro-Hungary's  crucial  interest  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Adriatic  as  a  maritime  outlet  for  this  vast 
inland  empire,  and  its  herculean  efforts  at  Trieste  and  Fiume  to  create 
harbours  and  to  connect  them  by  transmontane  railroads  with  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  the  maritime  development  of  this  coast  is  still 
restricted,  and  much  of  Austria's  trade  goes  out  northward  by  German 
ports.*  Farther  south  along  the  Dalmatian  and  Albanian  coasts, 
the  deep  and  sheltered  bays  between  the  half-submerged  roots  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  have  developed  only  local  importance,  because  they  lack 
practicable  connection  with  the  interior.  This  was  their  history  too 
in  early  Greek  and  Eoman  days,  for  they  found  only  scant  support 
in  th»  few  caravans  that  crossed  by  the  Boman  road  to  Dyrrachium 
to  exchange  the  merchandise  of  the  ^gean  for  the  products  of  the 
Ionian  isles.  Spain  has  always  suffered  from  the  fact  that  her  bare, 
arid,  and  unproductive  tableland  almost  everywhere  rises  steeply  from 
her  fertile  and  densely  populated  coasts;  and  therefore  that  the  two 
have  been  unable  to  co-operate  either  for  the  production  of  a  large 
maritime  commerce  or  for  natural  political  unity.  Here  the  diverse 
conditions  of  the  littoral  and  the  wall  of  the  great  central  terrace  of 
the  country  have  emphasized  that  tendency  to  defection  that  belongs 


Joseph  Partsch, « Cential  Burope/  pp«  227-230.    London :  1903 
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to  eveiy  periphery,  and  therefore  neoeedtated  a  strong  oentralised 
goyermnent  to  conaolidate  the  restive  maritime  provinoes  with  their 
diverse  Galioian,  Basqne,  Catalonian,  and  Andalusian  stocks  into  one 
nation  with  the  Gastilians  of  the  platean.* 

Where  mountain  systems  mn  ont  endwise  into  the  sea,  the  longi- 
tudinal valleys  with  their  drainage  streams  open  natural  highways 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  This  structure  has  made  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  far  more  open  than  its  Mediterranean 
front,  and  therefore  given  that  western  face  the  lead  in  maritime 
affairs  since  1450.  So  from  the  shores  of  Thrace  to  the  southern  point 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  all  the  valleys  of  Greece  open  out  on  the  eastern 
or  Asiatic  side ;  here  every  mountain-flanked  bay  has  had  its  own  small 
hinterland  to  draw  upon,  and  every  such  interior  has  been  accessible 
to  the  civilization  of  the  ^gean ;  here  was  concentrated  the  maritime 
and  cultural  life  of  Hellas. f  The  northern  half  of  Andean  Colombia, 
by  way  of  the  parallel  Atrato,  Eio  Oauco,  and  Magdalena  valleys,  has 
supported  the  activities  of  its  Caribbean  littoral,  and  through  their 
avenues  has  received  such  foreign  influences  as  might  penetrate  to 
inland  Bogota.  In  like  manner,  the  mountain-ridged  peninsula  of 
Farther  India  keeps  its  interior  in  touch  with  its  leading  ports  through 
its  intermontane  valleys  of  the  Irawadi,  Salwin,  Menam,  and  Mekong 
rivers. 

Low  coasts  rising  by  easy  gradients  to  wide  plains,  like  those  of 
northern  France,  Germany,  southern  Bussia,  and  the  Gulf  seaboard 
of  the  United  States,  profit  by  an  accessible  and  extensive  hinter- 
land. Occasionally,  however,  this  advantage  is  curtailed  by  a  political 
boundary  reinforced  by  a  high  protective  tariff,  as  Holland,  Belgium^ 
and  East  Prussia  know  to  their  sorrow. 

These  low  hems  of  the  land,  however,  often  meet  physical  obstruc 
tions  to  ready  communication  with  the  interior  in  the  silted  inlets, 
shallow  lagoons,  marshes,  or  mangrove  swamps  of  the  littoral  itself. 
Here  the  larger  drainage  streams  give  access  through  this  amphibian 
belt  to  the  solid  land  behind.  Where  they  flow  into  a  tide-swept  bay 
like  the  North  sea  or  the  English  channel,  they  scour  out  their  beds 
and  preserve  the  connection  between  sea  and  land;  but  debouchment 
into  a  tideless  basin  like  the  Caspian  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ^ven  for 
such  mighty  streams  as  the  Volga  and  the  Mississippi,  sees  the  slow 
silting  up  of  their  mouths  and  the  restriction  of  their  agency  in  opening 
up  the  hinterland.  Thus  the  character  of  the  bordering  sea  may  help 
to  determine  the  accessibility  of  the  coast  from  the  land  side. 

Its  accessibility  from  the  sea  depends  primarily  upon  its  degree  of 
articulation;  and  this  articulation  depends  upon  whether  the  littoral 

•  EUb^  BedUB,  *The  Barth  and  its  iDhabitanti :  Europe,'  toI.  1,  pp.  870-872. 
New  York:  1882. 

t  Brnft  CiutiiiB,  *  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  1,  pp.  15-29.    New  Totk 
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belt  has  Buffered  eleyation  or  rabndenoe.  When  the  inahore  tea  recta 
upon  an  uplifted  bottom,  the  contour  of  the  coaat  ia  amooth  and  un- 
broken, beoauae  meet  of  the  irregularitiea  of  aur&oe  have  been  orerlaid 
by  a  thick  depoait  of  waate  from  the  land ;  ao  it  o£fera  no  harbour  exoept 
here  and  there  a  silted  river  mouth,  while  it  ahelvea  off  through  a 
broad  amphibian  belt  of  tidal  marah,  lagoon,  and  aand  reef  to  a  ahallow 
sea.  Such  is  the  ooaat  of  New  Jeraej,  moat  of  the  Gulf  aeaboard  of  the 
United  Statea  and  Mexioo,  the  Goromandel  coaat  of  India,  and  the  long, 
low  littoral  of  Upper  Guinea.  Such  ooaata  harbour  a  population  of 
fiahermen  living  along  the  atranda  of  their  placid  lagoona,*  and 
stimulate  a  timid  inahore  navigation  which  aometimea  developa  to 
extensive  coaatwise  intercourse,  where  a  network  of  lagoona  and  deltaio 
channels  forms  a  long  inshore  passage,  aa  in  Upper  Guinea,  but  which 
fears  the  break  of  the  surf  outside.! 

The  rivers  draining  these  low  uplifted  lands  are  deflected  from 
their  straight  path  to  the  sea  by  coastwise  deposits,  and  idly  trail 
along  for  miles  just  inside  the  outer  beach ;  or  they  are  split  up  into 
nnmerous  ofibhoots  among  the  silt  beds  of  a  delta,  to  find  their  way 
by  shallow,  tortuous  channels  to  the  ocean,  so  that  they  abate  their 
value  as  highways  between  sea  and  land.  The  silted  mouths  of  the 
Nile  excluded  the  larger  vessels  even  of  Augustus  Caesar's  time  and 
admitted  only  their  lighters,  J  just  as  to-day  the  lower  Bufigi  river  loaes 
much  of  its  value  to  Gkrman  East  Africa  because  of  its  scant  hospitality 
to  vessels  coming  from  the  sea. 

The  effect  of  subsidence,  even  on  a  low  coastal  plain,  ia  to  increase 
accessibility  from  the  sea  by  flooding  the  previous  river  valleys  and 
transforming  them  into  a  succession  of  long  shallow  inlets,  alternating 
with  low  or  hillj  tongues  of  land.  Such  embayed  coasts  form  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Delaware  bay,  through  Chesapeake  bay  to 
Pamlico  sound,  the  North  sea  side  of  England,  the  funnel-shaped 
"forden"  or  firths  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jutland  and  Sohleswig- 
Holstein,  and  the  ragged  sounds  or  "Bodden'*  that  indent  the  Baltic 
shore  of  Germany  from  the  Bay  of  Lubeck  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder 
river.f  Although  the  shallowness  of  the  bordering  sea  and  the  sand- 
bars and  sand  reefs  which  characterize  all  flat  coasts  here  also  exclude 
the  largest  vessels,  such  coasts  have  nevertheless  ample  contact  with 
both  land  and  sea.  They  tend  to  develop,  therefore,  the  activities 
appropriate  to  both.  A  fertile  soil  and  abundant  local  resources,  as  in 
tidewater  Maryland  and  Virginia,  makes  the  land  more  attractive  than 


•  WiUiam  Morris  Davis,  •  Physical  Geogfraphy,'  pp.  115-122.    1899. 

t  Frederick  Batzel,  •  Hiatory  of  Mankind,'  vol.  8,  p.  95.    London :  1898. 

X  Strabo,  book  xvii.  ch.  i.  18.     Diodorus  Sioulus,  book  L  ch.  iii.  p.  36.    Translated 
by  G.  Booth.    London:  1814. 
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the  sea ;  (he  inhabitants  become  farmers  rather  than  sailors.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  embayed  coastland  promising  little  return  to  the  labour 
of  tillage,  but  with  abundant  fisheries  and  a  superior  location  for  mari- 
time trade,  is  sure  to  profit  bj  the  aocessible  sea,  and  achieve  the 
predominant  maritime  activity  which  characterized  the  mediaeval  Hanse 
Towns  of  northern  Germany  and  our  colonial  New  England. 

Subsidence  that  brings  the  beat  of  the  surf  against  the  bolder  reliefs 
of  the  land  produces  a  ragged,  indented  coast,  deep-water  inlets  pene- 
trating far  into  the  country,  hilly  or  mountainous  tongues  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  sea  and  breaking  up  into  a  swarm  of  islands 
and  rocks,  whose  outer  limits  indicate  approximately  the  old  prediluvial 
line  of  shore.*  Such  are  the  fiord  regions  of  Norway,  southern  Alaska, 
British  CJolumbia,  Greenland,  and  southern  Chili;  the  Bias  or  sub- 
merged river  valley  coast  of  north-Jwestem  Spain ;  and  the  deeply 
sunken  mountain  flank  of  Dalmatia,  whose  every  lateral  valley  has 
now  become  a  bay  or  a  strait  between  mainland  and  island.  All  these 
coasts  are  characterized  by  a  close  succession  of  inlets,  a  limited  amount 
of  level  country  for  settlement  or  cultivation,  and  in  their  rear  a  steep 
slope  impeding  communication  with  their  hinterland.  Inaccessibility 
from  the  land,  a  high  degree  of  accessibility  from  the  sea,  and  a  paucity 
of  local  resources  unite  to  thrust  the  inhabitants  of  such  coasts  out 
upon  the  deep,  to  make  of  them  fishermen,  seamen,  and  ocean  carriei*8. 
The  same  result  follows  where  no  barrier  on  the  land  side  exists,  but 
where  a  granitic  or  glaciated  soil  in  the  interior  discourages  agriculture 
and  landward  expansion,  as  in  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Newfoundland. 
In  all  these  the  land  repels  and  the  eea  attracts.  Brittany  furnishes 
one-fifth  of  all  the  sailors  in  France's  merchant  marine,t  and  its  pelagic 
fishermen  sweep  the  seas  from  Newfoundland  to  Iceland.  Three-fifths 
of  the  maritime  activity  of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  is  confined  to 
the  ragged  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  furnishes  to-day  most  of  the  sailors 
for  the  imperial  marine,  just  as  in  Boman  days  she  manned  the  Adriatic 
fleet  of  the  Caesars.]:  The  Haida,  Tsimshean,  and  Thlingit  Indians  of 
the  ragged  western  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  southern  Alaska 
spread  their  villages  on  the  narrow  tide-swept  hem  of  the  land,  and 
subsist  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of  the  deep.  They  are  poor  landsmen* 
but  excellent  boat-makers  and  seamen,  venturing  sometimes  25  miles 
out  to  sea  to  gather  birds'  eggs  from  the  outermost  fringe  of  rocks. 

As  areas  of  elevation  or  subsidence  are,  as  a  rule,  extensive,  it  follows 
that  coasts  usually  present  long  stretches  of  smooth  simple  shoreline,  or 
a  long  succession  of  alternating  inlet  and  headland.  Therefore  different 
littoral  belts  show  marked  contrasts  in  their  degree  of  accessibility  to 


♦  For  geomorphology  of  coaatg,  see  William  Morris  Davis,  'Physical  Geography,' 
pp.  112-136,  347-388.    Boston:  1899. 

t  Elis^  Reclns,  *  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Europe,*  vol.  2,  p.  252. 
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the  sea,  and  their  harbours  appear  in  extensive  groups  of  one  type — 
fiord,  river  estuaries,  sand  or  ooral  reef  lagoons,  and  embayed  mountain 
roots.  A  sudden  change  in  relief  or  in  geologic  history  sees  one  of  these 
types  immediately  succeeded  by  a  long-drawn  group  of  a  different  type. 
Such  a  contrast  is  found  between  the  Baltic  and  North  sea  ports  of 
Denmark  and  Oermany,  the  eastern  and  southern  seaboards  of  England, 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  Scotland,  and  the  Pacific  littoral  of 
Noith  America  north  and  south  of  Juan  de  Fuca  strait. 

A  common  morphological  history,  marked  by  mountain  uplift,  glacia- 
tioD,  and  subsidence,  has  given  an  historical  development  similar  in  not 
a  few  respects  to  the  fiord  coasts  of  New  England,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  the  Alaskan  *' panhandle,"  and  southern  Chile.  So  large 
sabsidence  areas  on  the  Mediterranean  ooasts  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Bosphorus  have  in  essential  features  duplicated  each  other's 
histories,  just  as  the  low  infertile  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  Finland  to 
the  Skager  Rack  have  had  much  in  common  in  their  past  development. 

Where,  however,  a  purely  local  subsidence,  as  in  Eamerun  bay  and 
Old  Calabar  on  the  elsewhere  low  monotonous  stretch  of  the  Upper 
Guinea  coast,*  or  a  single  great  river  estuary,  as  in  the  La  Plata  and 
the  Columbia,  affords  a  protected  anchorage  on  an  otherwise  portless 
shore,  such  inlets  assume  increased  importance.  In  the  long  unbroken 
reach  of  our  Pacific  seaboard,  San  Francisco  bay  and  the  Columbia 
estuary  are  of  inestimable  value;  while,  by  the  treaty  of  1848  with 
Mexico,  the  international  boundary  line  was  made  to  bend  slightly  south 
of  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  river  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  include 
in  the  United  States  territory  the  excellent  harbour  of  San  Diego.  The 
mere  nicks  in  the  rim  of  South- West  Africa  constituting  Walfish  bay 
and  Angra  Pequena  assume  considerable  value  as  trading  stations  and 
places  of  refuge  along  that  1200-mile  reach  of  inhospitable  coast  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Town  north  to  Great  Fish  bay.f  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  passing  that,  though  both  of  these  small  inlets  lie  within  the  territory 
of  German  South- West  Africa,  Walfish  bay  with  20  miles  of  coast  on 
either  side  is  a  British  possession,  and  that  two  tiny  islets  which 
command  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Angia  Pequena,  also  belong  to 
Great  Biitain.  On  the  uniform  coast  of  East  Africa,  the  single  con- 
siderable indentation  formed  by  Delagoa  bay  assumes  immense  import- 
ance, which,  however,  is  due  in  part  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  its 
Transvaal  hinterland ;  but  from  this  point  northward  for  35°  of  latitude, 
a  river  mouth,  like  that  fixing  the  site  of  Beira,  or  an  inshore  islet 
affording  protected  harbourage,  like  that  of  Mombasa,  serves  as  the 
single  ocean  gateway  of  a  vast  territory,  and  forms  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad — proof  of  its  importance. 

*  G.  G.  Ohisholm,  *  Commeroial  Geography/  pp.  444,  446.    London :  1904. 
t  H.  R.  Mill,  'International  Geography,'  p.  1012.    New  York:  1902.    Hereford 
George,  'Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,*  pp.  278-279.    London :  1904. 
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The  maritime  evolution  of  all  amply  embayed  ooaats,  except  in  Arotio 
and  sub- Arctic  regions  inimical  to  all  historical  development,  shows  in 
its  highest  stage  the  gradual  elimination  of  minor  ports,  and  the  con* 
centration  of  maritime  activity  in  a  few  favoured  ones,  which  have  the 
deepest  and  most  capacious  harbours  and  the  best  river,  canal,  or  railroad 
connection  with  the  interior.  The  earlier  stages  are  marked  by  a 
multiplicity  of  ports,  showing  in  general  activity  nearly  similar  in 
amount  and  in  kind.  England's  merchant  marine  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  distributed  in  a  large  group  of  small  but  important  ports 
on  the  southern  coast,  all  which,  owing  to  their  favourable  location, 
were  engaged  in  the  French  and  Flemish  trade ;  and  in  another  group 
on  the  east  coast,  reaching  from  Hull  to  Colchester,  which  participated 
in  the  Flemish,  Norwegian,  and  Baltic  trade.*  Uost  of  these  have  now 
declined  before  the  overpowering  competition  of  a  few  such  seaboard 
marts  as  London,  Hull,  and  Southampton;  the  introduction  of  steam 
trawlers  into  the  fishing  fleets  has  in  like  manner  led  to  the  conoentra* 
tion  of  the  fishermen  in  a  few  large  ports  with  good  railroad  facilities, 
such  as  Aberdeen  and  Grimsby,  while  the  fishing  villages  that  fringed 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coasts  have  been  gradually  depopulated.! 
So  in  colonial  days,  when  New  England  was  little  more  than  a  cordon 
of  settlements  along  that  rock-bound  littoral,  almost  every  inlet  had  its 
port  actively  engaged  in  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Guinea  Coast,  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  in  whaling 
and  shipbuilding,  and  this  with  only  slight  local  variations.:^  This 
widespread  homogeneity  of  maritime  activity  has  been  succeeded  by 
strict  localization  and  differentiatiou,  and  reduction  from  many  to  few 
ports.  So,  for  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  evolution 
of  seaports  has  been  marked  by  increase  of  size  attended  by  decrease  of 
numbers. 

A  well  dissected  coast,  giving  ample  contact  with  the  sea,  often  fails 
nevertheless  to  achieve  historical  importance,  unless  outlying  islands 
are  present  to  ease  the  transition  from  inshore  to  pelagic  navigation,  and 
to  tempt  to  wider  maritime  enterprise.  The  long  sweep  of  the  European 
coast  from  northern  Norway  to  Brittany  has  played  out  a  significant 
part  of  its  history  in  that  procession  of  islands  formed  by  Iceland,  the 
Fsaroes,  Shetland,  Orkneys,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Channel  isles,  whether 
it  was  the  navigator  of  ancient  Armorica  steering  his  leather-sailed  boat 
to  the  shores  of  Caesar's  Britain,  or  the  modern  Breton  fisherman  pulling 
in  his  nets  off  the  coasts  of  distant  Iceland.  The  dim  outline  of  moun- 
tainous Cyprus,  seen  against  a  far-away  horizon  from  the  slopes  of 


♦  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  *  Six  ConturieB  of  Work  and  Wagea,'  pp.  123-124.  New 
York:  1884. 

t  H.  R.  Mill,  *  International  Geography,'  p.  148.    New  York :  1902. 

X  Ellen  0.  Semple,  *  American  History  and  its  Qeographic  Conditions,'  pp.  121-128. 
Boston :  1908. 
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Lebanon,  beckoned  the  PhoBnioian  ship-master  thither  to  trade  and  to 
oolonize,  jnst  as  the  early  Etrosoan  merchants  passed  from  their  bnsy 
ironworks  on  the  island  of  Elba  oyer  the  narrow  strait  to  visible 
Coisioa.*  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece,  with  its  deep  embay- 
menis,  its  valleys  opening  ont  to  the  ^gean,  with  its  483  islands  scattered 
thickly  as  stars  in  the  sky,  and  its  Milky  Way  of  the  Cydades  leading  to 
the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast,  with  its  sea-made  contact 
with  all  the  stimxdating  influences  and  dangers  emanating  from  the 
Asiatic  littoral,  that  Hellenic  history  played  its  impressive  drama.  Here 
was  developed  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  carried  colonies  to  &r  western 
Sicily  and  Italy,!  while  the  western  or  rear  side  had  a  confined  snccession 
of  local  events,  scarce  worthy  the  name  of  history.  Neither  mountain- 
walled  Epirus  nor  Gorcyra  had  a  Hellenic  settlement  in  735  B.C.,  at  a  date 
when  the  eastern  Greeks  had  reached  the  Ionian  coast  of  the  ^gean  and 
had  set  up  a  lonely  group  of  colonies  even  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Turn- 
ing to  America,  we  find  that  the  Antilles  received  their  population  from 
the  only  two  tribes,  first  the  Aruacs  and  .later  the  Oaribs,  who  ever 
reached  the  indented  northern  coast  of  South  America  between  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Here  the  small 
islands  of  the  Venezuelan  coast,  often  in  sight,  lured  these  peoples  of 
river  and  shore  to  open- sea  navigation,  and  drew  them  first  to  the  Wind- 
ward isles,  then  northward  step  by  step  or  island  by  island,  to  Hayti 
and  Chiba.J 

In  all  these  instances,  offshore  islands  tempt  to  expansion  and 
thereby  add  to  the  historical  importance  of  the  near-by  coast.  Fre- 
quently, however,  they  achieve  the  same  result  by  offering  advantageous 
footholds  to  enterprising  voyagers  from  remote  lands,  and  become  the 
medium  for  infusing  life  into  hitherto  dead  coasts.  The  long  monotonous 
littoral  of  East  Africa  from  Gape  Guadafui  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
before  the  planting  here  of  Portuguese  way-stations  on  the  road  to  India 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  destitute  of  historical  significance,  except 
that  stretch  opposite  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  which  Arab 
merchants  in  the  tenth  century  appropriated  as  the  basis  for  their  slave 
and  ivory  trade.  So  the  long  gentle  curve  of  the  East  Indies  have  been 
so  many  off-shore  stations  whence,  first  through  the  Portuguese,  and  later 
through  the  Dutch,  European  influences  percolated  into  South-Eastem 
Asia.  Asia,  with  its  island-strewn  shores,  has  diffused  its  influences  over 
a  broad  zone  of  the  western  Pacific,  and  through  the  agency  of  its  active 
restless  Malays,  even  halfway  across  that  ocean.  In  contrast,  the 
western  coast  of  the  Americas,  a  stretch  nearly  10,000  miles  from  Tierra 


•  DiodoruB  Sioulus,  book  y.  oh.  i.  p.  804.  Translated  by  G.  Booth.  London :  1814. 
Stiabo,  book  t.  ch.  yi.  6, 7. 

t  Grote,  •  Hirtory  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  pp.  357,  360-866.    New  York :  1857. 

t  Hans  Helmolt,  *  History  of  the  World/  vol  1,  pp.  188- 189, 193-195.  New  York  : 
1902. 
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del  Fuego  to  the  Aleutian  chain,  has  seen  its  aboriginal  inhabitants 
barred  from  seaward  expansion  by  the  lack  of  offshore  islands,  and  its 
entrance  upon  the  historical  stage  delayed  till  recent  times. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  islandless  seas  attain  a  later  historical 
development  than  those  whose  expanse  is  rendered  less  forbidding  by 
hospitable  fragments  of  land.  This  factor,  as  well  as  its  location  remote 
frpm  the  old  and  stimulating  civilization  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
operated  to  retard  the  development  of  the  western  Mediterranean  long 
after  the  eastern  bc^in  had  reached  its  zenith;  but  in  this  eastern 
basin,  again,  the  paucity  of  islands  and  unbroken  contour  of  its  southern 
half  gave  a  meagre  history  to  all  its  shores  lying  south  of  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Malta. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  Journey  in  Nobth-Babtkrn  Tibet. 

*  Daa  B&izel  des  Matsohu.    Heine  Tibet  Expedition.'    Yon  Wilhelm  Filohner.    Map9 

and  lUuitratioM.    Berlin:  Mittler.   1907. 
*Dag  Kloster  Enmbnm  in  Tibet.'    By  the  same.    Maps  and  Illusiralions.    Berlin: 

Mittler.    1906. 

*  Wissenschaftliobe  Ergebnisse  der  Expedition    Filohner  naoh   China    nnd   Tibet, 

1903-05.'    X.  Band,  I.  TeU.    Berlin :  Mittler.    1908. 

The  journey  of  which  these  works  are  the  outcome  was  in  many  ways  a  remark- 
able one.  It  was  undertaken,  not  for  mere  purposes  of  sport  or  adventure,  but  with 
a  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  achieve  a  piece  of  work  which  it 
might  take  all  his  manhood  to  accomplish.  Having  set  himself  a  definite  task,  he 
spared  no  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  its  execution,  and  allowed  no  difficulties  to 
deter  him  from  carrying  it  through  when  begun.  The  chosen  field  was,  as  he 
claims,  at  the  time  of  his  setting  out,  the  mo&t  important  unknown  area  in  the 
whole  of  interior  Asia — that  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Hwang-ho,  and 
stretching  southward  from  this  towards  the  mountainous  border  of  northern  Sechuan ; 
and,  although  unable  to  carry  out  every  part  of  his  programme,  he  was  successful 
in  stretching  a  line  of  survey  across  the  very  centre  of  this  little- trod  region. 

Lieut.  Filchner  had  the  advantage  of  two  zealous  coadjutors  in  his  work.  His 
wife — who  accompanied  him  to  the  threshold  of  Tibet,  and  during  his  further 
journey  spent  an  anxious  time  of  waiting  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bidley,  an  English 
missionary  at  Sining-fu — gave  substantial  help  in  the  formation  of  the  botanical, 
zoological,  and  ethnological  collections,  besides  keeping  up  a  regular  series  of 
meteorological  observations  during  her  residence  at  Sining.  His  other  companion, 
Dr.  Tafel,  whose  own  recent  journey  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages, 
undertook  the  geological  researches,  and  was  able  to  bring  together  a  large  collection 
of  rock-specimens.  The  leader  himself  was  fully  occupied  with  the  route  survey, 
astronomical  determination  of  positions,  altitude  determinations,  meteorological 
observations  made  three  times  daily,  magnetic  observations  at  forty-two  stations, 
and  photographic  work,  besides  botanical  and  zoological  collections.  The  working 
up  of  all  this  material  has  been  a  task  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  beiug  attached 
(through  the  influence  of  the  late  Baron  von  Richthofen,  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
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whole  undertaking)  to  the  trigonometrical  division  of  the  general  staff  at  Berlin, 
Lieut.  Filchner  enjoyed  special  facilities  and  expert  co-operation  in  carrying  it 
throngh.  The  more  serioos  results  will  eventually  occupy  a  number  of  volumes, 
of  which  two  have  so  far  appeared,  while  a  general  narrative  is  supplied  in  the  first 
of  the  works  above  recorded. 

The  story  tdd  in  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the  reader's  attention,  especially 
in  the  Tibetan  portion,  where  the  fate  of  the  party  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
▼enture  seem  throughout  to  be  hanging  in  the  balance.  The  route  across  China, 
though  necessarily  of  less  dramatic  interest,  was  &r  less  hackneyed  than  many  that 
have  been  described  of  late  years.  It  led  up  the  swiftly  flowing  Han  river  (where 
the  Grerman  traveller  seems  to  have  preceded  Colonel  Manifold's  party  by  a  few 
weeks  only)  to  Hingan-fu ;  across  the  rugged  Chin-ling  or  Tsin-ling  range  to  Sian- 
fa:  and  thence  via  Lan-chou  to  Sining-fu,  where  the  final  organization  of  the 
Tibetan  expedition  took  place.  The  journey  was  comparatively  imeventful  until 
the  upper  Hwang-ho  (Tibetan  Machu)  was  reached,  but  here  the  real  troubles 
h^gUL  It  was  found  impossible  to  cross  the  river,  in  spite  of  several  gallant 
attempts  by  Dr.  Tafel  to  swim  across  with  a  rope,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  it 
ahnost  to  its  outlet  from  the  Oring-nor.  The  country  of  the  dreaded  Ngolok,  into 
which  the  expedition  was  about  to  venture,  lay  on  the  farther  side,  but  as  it  was 
hoped  to  disguise  from  these  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  the  caravan,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  southward  ditow  so  as  to  approach  the  Ngolok  coimtry  from  the 
direction  of  Lhasa.  This  ruse  was  hardly  a  success,  for  the  party  were  viewed  with 
more  or  less  suspicion ,  from  the  first,  and  the  time  that  followed  was  one  of 
unceasing  anxiety.  There  is  something  almost  Jarcical  in  the  account  of  the 
travellers'  distresses.  Their  disguise  (or  at  least  that  of  Lieut.  Filchner)  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  flimsiest  nature,  yet  we  find  them  endeavouring  to  keep  it  up  after 
heing  frequently  denounced  as  Europeans ;  driven  at  times  to  hiding  in  their  tents, 
and  allowing  their  servants  to  pose  as  the  owners  of  the  caravan,  or  having  desperate 
recourse  to  a  story  that  their  boxes  were  filled  with  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth. 
AlUiough  in  certain  cases  they  were  received  with  unexpected  hospitality,  a  state  of 
more  or  less  open  hostility  was  the  rule,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  night  attack, 
they  had  to  stand  to  be  fired  at  for  hours,  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
freezing.  Yet,  though  constantly  in  the  power  of  the  Ngolok,  these  show  a  strange 
reluctance  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  when  at  last  they  are  made  prisoners  by 
the  chief  of  Waserr,  they  find  in  their  captor  a  friend  who  materially  assists  them 
in  completing  their  undertaking.  A  great  part  of  their  difficulties  seems  to  have 
irisen  from  the  total  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  Europeans  and  their  Chinese 
followers,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  an  open  avowal  of  their  true  character 
might  not  have  been  after  all  the  better  policy. 

During  this  journey  the  Machu  was  followed  with  great  determination  almost  to 
its  great  northerly  bend,  when  its  banks  became  quite  impracticable.  Even  at 
this  early  stage,  the  river  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  sand  it  carries  down. 
Lieut  Filchner  was  imtiring  in  carrying  on  his  surveys,  and  his  success  as  a  photo- 
grapher is  shown  by  the  exceptionally  good  views  of  the  country  traversed.  The 
people  themselves  and  the  objects  in  use  among  them  are  also  well  illustrated. 
The  Ngolok  seem  a  typical  race  of  steppe-dwellers,  though  there  are  some  large 
and  (for  the  nature  of  the  country)  dense  aggregations  of  population.  They  are 
described  as  bom  soldiers,  with  a  keen  eye  for  country,  and  as  possessing  more 
character  and  independence  than  their  Chinese  neighbours.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  amongst  them  by  Chinese  Mohammedan  merchants,  with  whom  the  travellers 
frequently  came  in  contact.  The  maps  in  the  volume  are  very  rough,  but  the  carto- 
graphical results  are  to  be  published  separately. 
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In  his  volume  on  the  Eumbum  monastery — the  first  of  the  special  monographs 
on  the  results  of  the  journey — Lieut.  Filchner  gives  the  most  complete  account  thai 
has  yet  appeared  of  its  present  condition  and  its  history.  The  other  volume  above 
referred  to  describes  the  zoological  and  botanical  collections. 

CsinrBAL  Asia. 

*  In  the  Footsteps  of  Maroo  Polo :  Being  the  Aooount  of  a  Journey  Overland  from 
Simla  to  Pekio.'  By  Major  0.  D.  Bruce,  late  Commanding  the  Chinese  Begiment 
of  Infantry.    Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  Ss  Sons.    1907. 

This  interesting  description  of  a  long  and»  in  places,  rough  journey  deserves 
and  we  hope  will  obtain,  considerable  popularity,  for  it  appeals  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  To  geographers  because,  as  often  as  was  possible,  an  untrodden 
or  little-known  route  was  selected,  and  the  countries  visited  from  the  desert  of  Takla 
Makan  onward  have  at  present,  for  such  persons,  special  interest  History  readers 
will  find  much  information  respecting  Buddhism ;  Chinese  intercourse  with  India, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan ;  and  the  ancient  history  of  China.  Others  more  interested  in 
the  present  than  in  the  past,  will  find  a  great  coalfield  in  Eansu  described.  Baron 
von  Bichthofen  has  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  but 
had  two  great  disadvantages :  distance  from  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers,  and  being 
situated  a  few  thousand  feet  above  the  adjoining  plain.  English  enterprise,  if  not 
thwarted  by  Chinese  prejudice  and  obstruction,  might  surely  be  equal  to  finding  a 
profitable  solution. 

Again,  that  strange  deposit,  so  interesting  to  students  of  physical  geography, 
known  as  the  loess  formation,  was  met,  and  a  bug  description  of  it  by  Baron  v. 
Bichthofen  is  quoted.  The  relations  between  the  three  empires  chiefly  concerned 
in  Central  Asia,  the  policy  followed,  and  other  matters,  are  touched  on  with  com- 
mendable restraint.  In  this  volume,  therefore,  there  is  no  want  of  food  to  suit 
many  tastes. 

Major  Bruce  makes  some  sound  remarks  on  the  religion  of  Laddkh ;  he  says, 
"The  Ladakis  who  inhabit  this  country  differ  considerably  from  the  Kashmiris. 
The  former  profess  Buddhism,  but,  be  it  said  at  once,  a  form  which  bears  hardly 
any  resemblance  to  the  elevating  and  mystic  faith  which  Buddha  once  taught. 

«  The  actual  religion  of  Ladak  is  a  modified  form  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and  was 
introduced  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  contained  in  a  voluminous 
work  called  the  *  Kah-Gyur,'  or  *  Translation  of  Precepts,*  because  it  is  a  version  of 
the  precepts  of '  Sakya '  made  from  the  Indian  langaage." 

He  gives  further  particulars,  and  mentions  a  mission  from  Leh  to  Lhasa  *'  known 
as  the  Lapchack  Mission."  It  is  of  old  standing,  and  is  sent  every  third  year,  and 
was  payment  of  tribute  as  well  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Now  the  British 
authorities  consider  it  has  no  political  signification,  but  that  view  is  probably  not 
held  by  the  Tibetan  rulers,  who  regard  it  as  nazar,  or  tribute.  The  distiDction,  as 
matters  now  stand,  is  unimportant,  but  if  ordinary  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
Tounghusband  mission,  the  British  Qovemment  would  have  been,  sooner  or  later, 
the  protecting  power ;  thus  at  the  same  time  assuming  superiority,  and,  through 
Kashmir,  paying  tribute ;  a  situation  savouring  of  comic  opera. 

The  journey  of  Major  Brace's  party  may  be  divided  into  three  main  parts :  from 
Simla  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  at  the  top  of  the  Lanak  pass,  Chang  Chenmo  valley ; 
thence  via  Kiria  to  Su-chau,  the  first  town  met  in  China  proper ;  and  from  Su-chau 
to  Peking.  The  first  part  calls  for  no  special  notice,  but  there  is  much  interest  at 
present  felt  in  the  second  part.  For  not  only  is  the  question  of  the  battle  between 
the  sands  of  the  desert  and  the  water  from  the  snows  involved,  but  recent  archsso- 
logical  research,  chiefly  under  Dr.  M.  Aurel  Stein,  happily  still  in  progress,  has 
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brought  to  light  muij  manuscriptg  and  relics  which  are  expected  to  throw  light  on 
matters  more  or  less  obscure.  Of  the  boundaries  of  this  tract  the  major  says,  *'  The 
geographical  area  commonly  known  as  Chinese  Turkestan  is  a  somewhat  Tague 
one.  By  some  geographers  it  is  considered  to  embrace  the  larger  portion  of  the 
western  extra-nlUral  Chinese  Empire.  By  others  the  area  so  described  is  confined 
to  the  basins  drained  by^the  streams  which  run  into  Lopnor,  as  well  as  by  those 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  great  central  desert,  the  Takla  Makan. 

''From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  the  latter  are  more  nearly  correct,  the  territory 
bdng  always  known  to  the  people  of  that  vast  empire  as  the  Ebing  Chiang,  or  new 
frontier." 

Whilst  travelling  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Takla  Makan  some  sport, 
of  which  there  iA  an  animated  description,  was  had  abjut  Nia,  and  the  fact  of 
psssing  to  the  south  of  the  terminal  lake  of  the  combined  waters  from  both  sides  of 
the  desert  has  led  to  remarks  on  the  Lob-nor  controversy.  That  is,  we  hope, 
practically  set  at  rest  by  the  explanation  that  the  lake  is  and  was  a  changing  and 
migrating  body  of  water,  and  that  now,  not  improbably,  it  is  returning  to  the  old 
lite,  as  shown  in  ancient  Chinese  records.* 

In  instances  the  names  in  the  text  do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  maps,  in  which 
Umrutsi  la  foxmd  for  Urumtsi ;  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  fairly  free  from  mis«- 
prints,  and  is  well  turned  out. 

W.  Bboadfoot.    • 

A  DxTTCH  Voyage  m  the  Pebsian  Gulf. 

'OomelisGomeliBzBoobacker's  Scheeps-Joumaal,  Gamron-Basra  (1645);  deeersteBeis 
der  Nederlonders  door  de  Perzische  Golf.'  Edited  by  A.  Hotz.  Leiden:  Brill. 
1907. 

In  1645  Wollebrandt  Geleynsz  de  Jongh,  the  President  of  the  Datch  factories  in 
Persia,  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  in  establishing  a  factory 
at  Basra.  Two  small  ships — ^the  Del/shaven  and  the  Schdvisch — were  accordingly 
despatched  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  under  the  charge  of  Dirck  Saroerius.  They 
sailed  towards  the  end  of  June,  reached  their  destination  a  month  later,  and  landed 
their  merchants,  who,  having  obtained  favourable  terms  from  the  Turkish  governor, 
started  their  factory  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  Bel/shaven  sailed  on  her 
return  voyage  in  September,  and  anchored  at  Gombroon  on  October  5.  Her 
master,  Cornelia  Boobacker,  had,  of  course,  kept  a  careful  journal  of  the  voyage—^ 
the  first  undertaken  by  the  Butch  in  the  Persian  gulf— and  this  has  now  been 
(dnted  by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  the  Netherlands.  The  original  is 
missing,  but  use  has  been  made  of  a  transcript  which  was  carried  home  by  Geleynsz, 
and  after  his  death  passed,  with  others  of  his  papers,  into  the  possession  of  the 
municipal  authority  of  Alkmaar,  his  birthplace.  From  their  custody  it  was  last 
year  transferred  to  the  Bijksarchief  at  the  Hague. 

The  journal  itself  is  of  the  usual  character — a  terse,  straightforward  narrative  of 
the  voyage,  with  special  stress  on  matters  relating  to  navigation.  It  has  been 
admirably  annotated  by  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Hotz,  who  has  also  provided  a  copious 
and  learned  introduction,  with  a  full  list  of  books  and  maps  dealing  with  the  Persian 
Golf  and  its  trade.  A  special  feature  is  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  a  contemporary 
chart  of  the  Gulf—possibly  by  Boobacker  himself — which  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Leaden  University.  W.  F. 


*  Geogr.  /ottmol,  voL  27,  p.  610. 
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AFRICA. 

Africa  from  South  to  North. 

*  A  Woman's  Trek  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.*    By  Mary  Hall.     With  64  lUwtratioM  and 
two  Maps.    Methuen  &  Co.,  London.    1907.    Price  ISs.  net. 

Miss  Mary  Hall  is  the  first  wom^in  to  have  crossed  Africa  from  south  to  north, 
and  her  account  of  how  she  managed  to  do  it  is  not  only  well  written,  but  full  of 
useful  information.  A  glance  at  her  route  as  marked  on  the  map  shows  that 
between  Beira  and  Chinde  the  *'  trek  "  was  by  sea,  and  it  appears  that  the  journey 
was  accomplished  in  two  stages.  In  1904  Miss  Hall  travelled  extensively  in  South 
Africa ;  in  1905,  starting  from  Chinde,  she  journeyed  to  Port  Said  by  way  of  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Nile.  She  did  not  go  as  an  explorer,  or  in  filrtheranoo  of  any 
scientiGc  object  such  as  zoology,  or  botany ;  simply  as  one  who  is  interested  in  fredi 
countries  and  peoples,  and  considers  travelling  "  the  most  delightful  method  ot 
studying  geography.*'  Miss  Hall  has  an  observant  eye,  especially  for  the  physical 
features  of  the  countries  through  which  she  passes,  and  for  the  peoples  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact.  Travelling  through  Nyasaland,  through j part  of  German 
East  Africa,  and  also  through  Uganda  to  Gondokoro,  as  well  as  going  down  the 
Mombasa  railway  as  far  as  Nfdrobi,  she  everywhere  noted  the  progress  being  made 
by  Europeans  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  nativeei.  There  is  probably  no  other 
book  which  gives  so  sympathetic  yet  accurate  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
regions  named  as  is  portrayed  in  Miss  Hall's  pages.  This  is  interwoven  with  an 
account  of  her  own  adventiures,  the  whole  being  set  down  without  a  trace  of  exaggera- 
tion. Miss  Hall,  on  one  of  her  safaris^  that  between  Usumbura  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Bukoba  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  traversed  country  little  known  and  inhabited  by 
somewhat  hostile  tribes.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  she  proved  herself  intrepid,  resource- 
ful, and  tactful.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  book,  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  is  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  very  great  influence  being  exercised  by  the 
various  Christian  missions  in  East  Equatorial  Africa — and  similar  influence  is  being 
wielded  in  other  parts  of  Negro  and  Bantu  Africa.  Miss  Hall's  testimony  is  that 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  is  not  only  beneficial,  but  fruitful.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Nyasaland  and  Uganda.  One  result  is  that  over  large  areas  native 
customs  are  fast  being  modified.  To  the  ethnologists  this  change  may  be  distaste- 
ful, but  it  should  also  stir  him  up  to  make  greater  efforts  to  study  African  culture 
before  it  is  too  late.  For  the  rest  we  are  thankful  to  get  the  views  of  a  highly 
cultured  woman  on  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and  on  the  amenities  of  travel  in 
realms  still  unhackneyed.  Miss  Hall  ends  her  narrative  at  Khartum,  and  almost 
her  last  words  are  about  General  Gordon,  and  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  in- 
delible mark  that  remarkable  man  made  upon  the  country  which  once  he  ruled. 
"  A  lady  missionary,"  she  writes, "  a  good  Arabic  scholar,  told  me  that  she  had  often 
heard  the  natives,  as  they  stood  beneath  it  [the  statue  of  Gordon  seated  on  a  camel], 
talking  to  the  great  soldier  and  asking  him  why  he  did  not  come  down  and  speak 
with  them."  There  are  numbers  of  excellent  illustrations  of  native  types,  and  two 
sketch-maps.  F.  R.  C. 

African  Lakguages. 

*  Bantu  Phonetics.'    By  the  Bev.  E.  Jacottet    Lovedale  Mission  Press.    1907. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  Id  assuming  that  the  author  of  this  supplement  to  the 
Christian  Express  of  September,  1907,  is  likewise  the  author  of  the  grammar  (in 
French)  of  the  Subiya  and  Luyi  languages  of  the  upper  Zambezi.  This  last- 
named  work  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  illuminating  studies  of  that  fascinating 
subject — the  Bantu  languages,  their  origin  and  inter-relationship* 
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The  supplement  under  review  is  litde  else  than  a  summary  and  appreciation  of 
three  of  Carl  Meinhof  s  admirable  linguistic  studies — *  Grundriss  eioer  LauUehre 
der  Bantu-sprachen/  'Grammatik  des  Tshl-venday'  and  '  Hottentotische  Laute, 
etc^  im  Kafir.'  M.  Jacottet,  in  his  '  Bantu  Phonetics,'  does  not  do  much  more  than 
reproduce  with  interesting  comments  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Meinhof  on  the 
sound-changes  of  the  Bantu  languages.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  present 
writer  (possibly  through  some  defect  in  his  own  intelligence)  feels  the  least  cordial 
admiration  for  Meinhof  s  work.  Meinhof  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  structure,  analogies,  and  relationships  of  the  Bantu  languages.  He  has 
revealed  to  our  knowledge  dialects  or  speech-groups  scarcely  if  at  all  illustrated 
before.  Some  of  his  writings  on  the  mysterious  and  hitherto  unclassified  East 
African  languages,  which  are  dotted  in  isolated  enclaves  amongst  the  Bantu* 
laoguagesin  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  are  specimens  of  remarkable  and  illuminating 
research.  But  the  **  reviewer  of  this  review  "  feels  obliged  to  repeat  here  what  he 
has  said  in  the  journal  of  another  society,  that,  in  his  opinion,  G^erman  philologists 
are  wasting  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  energy  (besides  confusing  those  less 
deeply  instructed)  by  splittiog  hairs  on  the  subject  of  variations  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  Bantu  languages.  They  would  like,'  for 
example,  to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  t  in  the  Swahili  language  or 
in  other  forms  of  Bantu  speech.  They  exasperate  the  reader's  eye  by  unnecessary 
accents  on  vowels,  attaching  tremendous  importance  to  the  difference  between  % 
and  I.  The  letter  v  is  marked  above  and  below  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  because  the 
German  philologist  has  not  the  courage  to  call  it  a  b.  There  is  this  kind  of  k  and 
that  kind  of  k.  There  are  several  sorts  of  m  and  I  and  n,  of  r  and  g.  Now,  the 
only  result  of  this  preciosity  is  that  the  exasperated  beginner,  or  even  the  person 
who  is  halfway  advanced  in  his  African  language-studies,  lays  down  the  German 
manual  or  grammar  in  despair.  His  mind  cannot  grapple  with  the  infinitely  varied 
instructions  as  to  how  to  pronounce  this  consonant  and  that  vowel.  So  he  gives  up 
(it  may  be)  a  study  which  is  one  of  the  most  profound  interest,  because  in  the 
dissection  and  comparison  of  these  Bantu  languages  is  locked  up  a  vast  deal  of 
unwritten  African  history. 

The  same  plague  in  a  more  acute  form — amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  mania — affects 
the  transliteration  of  North  and  South  American  languages.  This  affectation  reached 
its  highest  development,  perhaps,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute  two  or  three  years  ago.  There  was  one  author  (whose  name  I  do  not 
remember)  whose  transliteration  of  Alaskan  languages  was  a  masterpiece  of  mystifica- 
tion. Capital  letters,  lower-case  letters  turned  upside  down,  weird  accents,  Greek 
letters,  Arabic  letters,  German  letters,  were  aU  (as  it  were)  thrown  into  a  hat,  shaken 
up,  and  cast  on  to  a  page.  In  all  probability,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the  article 
would  be  able  to  pronounce  and  read  the  sounds  he  intended  to  describe. 

Now,  this  is  all  vexatious  nonsense,  and  it  is  time  it  was  put  a  stop  to.  As  a 
general  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  every  reasonable  sound  uttered 
by  the  humanVoica  can  be  expressed  by  Lepsius'  standard  alphabet,'and  for  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  really  not  necessary  even  to  go  into  the  furthest  refinements  of  Lepsius, 
except  it  be  in  some  special  manual  intended  to  teach  very  accurately  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  a  language. 

Let  this  premise  be  admitted  which  I  am  about  to  express,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Bantu  languages  can  be  written  with  the  simplest  form  of  the  Lepsius  alphabet, 
and  that  again,  with  a  slight  revision,  is  merely  the  Roman  alphabet  with  one  or 
two  borrowed  Greek  letters.  And  the  premise  is  this :  that  there  is  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  of  variation— 4odividual  and  tribal — ^in  the  exact  pronunciation  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  of  the  letter  t  (for  example).     Sometimes  the  t  is  slightly 
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aspirated  (as  it  is  in  a  good  many  Indian  words),  sometimes  it  is  pronounced  in  a 
saccad^  fashion,  as  it^is  in  the  dialect  of  Glasgow.  It  easily  crumbles  iuto  an  r  or 
Bofbens  into  a  d,  and  suddenly  changes  from  t  in  one  dialect  to  s  or  eyen  k  in 
another,  closely  related,  and  alongside.  B  and  I  interchange  so  constantly  that  they 
are  practically  the  same  letter.  B  and  d  take  one  another's  place  with  the  greatest 
facility ;  likewise  d  and  I,  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  (when  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Bantu)  Dueru  from  Ludu,  The  Towels  permute  also  with  some 
facility,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  greater  constancy  in  the  life  of  vowel  sounds  than 
in  the  use  of  consonants.  But  take,  for  example,  the  Bautu  for  **  shield.**  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  in  the  original  Bantu  it  was  ngdbu  or  ngvha.  In  Kongo 
it  is  Ngubu,  and  in  Swahili  it  is  Ngao.  In  many  oUier  Bantu  languages  it  is 
ngaho,  and  in  yet  many  others  it  is  ngvha.  A  changes  easily  into  e,  o  into  u,  t* 
into  f,  and  so  on. 

Amongst  consonants,  g  often  crumbles  into  7,  and  h  into  x»  ng  into  ful,  tu,  or 
nj;  8  into  8,  Fia  frequently  the  rendering  in  one  dialect  of  8w  in  another ;  or  / 
takes  the  place  of  h,  while  h  takes  the  place  of  s.  Thus,  the  seventeenth  prefix  of 
North-West  Bantu  Africa  seems  to  have  been  originally  W,  which  has  become  in 
some  districts  Ai,  and  then  again  fi,  vi.  As  all  these  permutations  can  be  easily 
proved  by  comparative  tables,  why  bother  about  distinguishing  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  t  (for  example)  ?  If  it  sounds  to  you  more  like  r,  then  write 
it  r,  and  have  done  with  it.  If  it  is  very  strongly  aspirated,  then  write  it  th ;  if  it 
hisses  like  an  t,  then  don*t  be  upset,  but  transcribe  it  8  or  t8. 

But  I  humbly  submit  that  the  attempt  to  discriminate  too  nicely  between  what 
each  separate  individual  writer-down  of  these  languages  thinks  to  be  the  exact  type 
of  the  t,  k,  6,  r,  1,ot  d  as  he  hears  it  uttered  in  the  not  very  clear  enunciation  of  the 
sometimes  savage  instructor,  has  only  the  result  of  wasting  a  great  deal  of  the 
learner's  time  and  patience  on  what  is  not  really  essential  to  the  study  of  new 
languages.  H.  H.  Johnston. 

AMERICA. 
The  Evolution  of  Modkbn  Chilv. 

*  Chile :  its  History  and  Development/  etc.  By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1907.  Pp.  xxviii.  and  364.  Map$  and  lUutiratumt.  Price  10«.  6d.  neL 
Ko  story  of  the  evolution  of  a  South  American  Republic  can  possibly  lack  the 
interest  of  perpetual  movement.  The  history  of  Chile,  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Scott 
Elliot  in  a  most  attractive  and  readable  form,  is  full  of  the  romance  of  early  con- 
quest and  the  later  struggles  for  independence  which  have  fBishioned  the  Chilian 
people  into  a  self-reliant  and  enterprising  nationality.  The  pageant  of  history  moves 
by  with  its  constant  succession  of  national  heroes,  from  the  truculent  Spanish  soldiers 
of  fortune  who  were  first  beguiled  by  the  promise  of  gold  into  southern  explorations 
from  Peru,  to  the  military  statesmen  of  modem  days  who  fought  with  Chilian 
hearts  and  English  names  for  the  building  up  of  Chilism  nationality.  Almagro  and 
Yaldivia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  reckless  adventurers  of  early  Spanish  conquest 
(when  the  search  for  material  wealth  was  conducted  on  other  lines  than  those 
familiar  to  us  at  present),  stand  for  a  type  of  half-dvilized  exploration  such  aa  the 
world  (happily,  perhaps)  is  never  likely  to  see  again.  CHiggins  and  Cochrane 
belong  to  a  later  age  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  for  the  salvation  of  Chile,  and 
their  names  and  their  exploits  are  still  kept  fresh  and  green  in  the  minds  and 
memories  of  the  rising  generation  of  patriots.  The  author  does  only  fair  justice  to 
the  general  national  patriotism  of  the  Chilian  people,  who,  recruited  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  or  descendants  of  a  mixed  race  of  Spanish  and  Araucanian 
origin,  are  all  at  one  in  tiidr  heartfelt  loyalty  to  the  Chilian  flag.    It  may  be,  as  he 
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aaysy  the  beaaty  of  the  ooantry,  or  the  in6nite  Tvietj  of  its  oUmAte,  th«t  ezerdiee 
an  irresiBtible  ohann  OTer  the  settler,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Scotamao  who  tings 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  with  tears  in  his  eyes  does  not  want  to  go  back  to  bonnie  Scotland, 
nor  does  the  German  of  Soathem  Chile  yearn  greatly  for  his  Kaiser  and  fatherland. 
Chile  is  a  comparatiyely  young  country.  UndiTided  loyalty  to  the  flag  may  yet 
pro^e  the  great  safeguard  odf  its  national  existence.  There  are  not  peofde  enou^  so 
far,  to  admit  of  much  dirision  of  national  sentiment  There  may  be  too  many 
lawyers,  and  there  certainly  is  far  too  much  of  politics,  but  there  is  no  room  for  a 
split  in  the  camp  of  universal  patriotism.  The  book,  being  chiefly  historical,  does  not 
leave  much  room  for  the  material  progress  of  the  country  and  the  status  of  its  army 
or  its  fleet,  but  what  there  is  of  both  forms  a  usrful  summary  of  the  present 
position,  both  commercially  and  strategically.  The  nitrate  industry  is  well 
illostratedy  and  well-deserved  attention  is  called  to  the  extraordinary  development 
of  8heep-&rmiDg  in  the  south.  This  led  to  a  burst  of  speculation  in  1905,  after  the 
boundary  settlement  with  the  Argentine  was  achieved,  wliich  is  just  now  being 
balanced  by  an  inevitable  reaction.  The  best  i»x)spects  of  Chile's  future,  however, 
lie  £ur  more  in  the  gradual  clearance  of  the  forest  tracts  adjoining  the  southernmost 
extension  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  ooloniiatlon 
couth  of  Valdivia  (the  Araucanian  country),  than  in  pastoral  enterprise  of  the  com- 
parativdy  restricted  grass  lands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  or  the  Andine  slopes  east  of  the 
snuw-line.  The  rising  interests  of  commerce  in  the  Pacific  will  also  offer  new  open- 
ings to  Chilian  enterprise.  Chile  is  a  growing  country.  The  pageantry  of  war  and 
revolution  has,  we  hope,  passed  from  her  for  ever,  and  a  new  vista  opens  before  her. 
There  may  yet  be  a  federation  of  the  Spanish-speaking  states  of  South  America, 
which  appears  to  some  politicians  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  to  relieve  the  vague 
but  ever-perceptible  shadow  which  creeps  slowly  southwards  from  beyond  the 
equator.  The  di£Bculty  will  be  the  flag.  If  that  difficulty  can  be  solved,  there 
would  appear  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  South  America  from  competing  with  North 
America  for  the  material  wealth  of  the  world.  Mr.  Scott  Elliot's  book  is  well 
worth  attentive  study.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the 
processes  by  which  great  nationalities  are  formed,  and  it  is  just  this  which  is  so 
excellently  well  told  and  so  well  illustrated. 

Pebu. 

*Peru  in  1906.*  With  a  brief  historical  and  geogrsphical  sketch  by  Alexander 
(Hrlaad,  member  of  the  Lima  Geographical  Society.  Lima,  1907. 
This  is  a  Iblio  volume  in  English,  of  308  pages,  prq)ared  by  order  of  Dr.  Don 
JoB^  Pardo,  the  accomplished  and  enlightened  President  of  Peru.  Mr.  Garland's 
well-written  historical  and  geographical  chapters  also  include  very  full  information 
respecting  the  educational  system  and  the  institutions  of  the  ca^taL  The  fourth 
section  contains  chapters  on  the  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  trade,  and 
means  of  communication,  on  the  currency,  banking,  finances,  and  the  press.  It  is 
quite  a  model  for  what  such  a  report  should  be,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits, 
views,  aud  maps. 

GENERAL. 

FftANgOIS  COILLARD. 

*  Coillard  of  the  Zambesi.    The  Lives  of  Francois  and  Christina  Coillard,  of  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society,  in  South  and  Central  Africa  (1858-1904).'    By  C.  W.  Mackin- 
tosh.   FrorUiapiece^  Map,  and  77  lllmtratUmi.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1907. 
Priee  15ff.  nd. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  great  missionary  pioneers  in  Africa,  Fran9ois  Coillara 

occupies  a  position  midway  between  that  of  Bobert  Mofifat  and  David  Livingstone. 
No.  I.-  January,  1908.]  h 
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Unlike  Moffat,  his  life-work  was  not  confined  to  one  region,  and,  unlike  Liying- 
stone,  he  never  merged  the  missionary  in  the  explorer.  His  direct  contribntionB  to 
geographical  knowledge  were  not  very  extensive,  neither  is  his  biographer  con- 
cerned to  set  them  forth;  Ooillard's  own  book,  *Sur  le  Haut  Zamb^'  (English 
translation  by  the  author  of  this  biography, '  On  the  Threshold  of  Central  Africa '), 
contains  more  information  on  that  subject  than  the  volume  under  review.  Kever- 
thdess,  the  life-story  of  a  man  who  did  much  to  ^ve  the  map  of  South  Central 
Africa  its  present  political  configuration  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  other  than  purely 
missionary  circles.  Coillard  was  bom  in  Asnidres-les-Bourges,  Berry,  in  1834, 
of  a  French  Protestant  Deimily,  and  went  first  to  Africa  in  1857  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Soci^t^  des  Missions  de  Paris.  From  that  date  until  1866  he  was  at  work  in 
Basutoland,  and  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  spent  chiefly  in  Natal,  he  returned 
to  Basutoland,  where  he  continued  his  work  of  evangelization  and  civilization  until 
1877.  In  that  year  he  led  an  expedition  (promoted  by  Basuto  Christians,  who 
desired  to  start  a  mission  on  their  own  account)  across  the  Limpopo  through  Banyai- 
land,  was  taken  captive  to  Lobengula*s  kraal,  and  by  the  Matabele  sent  to  Bechuana- 
land.  Thence,  in  1878,  he  journeyed  to  the  Zambezi,  and  in  1884  he  founded  the 
Barotseland  mission.  In  Barotseland  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  there  he 
died  in  May,  1904.  In  his  forty-seven  years'  work  he  had  but  two  furloughs  in 
Europe,  eadi  lasting  two  years.  In  1861  he  was  married  at  Capetown  to  Miss 
Christina  Mackintosh,  a  lady  of  pure  Highland  blood,  who^  from  that  to  the  day 
of  her  death  in  1891,  shared  all  the  Joys  and  hardships  of  his  journeys.  Madame 
Coillard  and  a  young  niece  who  accompanied  her  were  the  first  white  women  to 
see  the  Victoria  Falls.  In  his  Banyailand  expedition,  and  in  various  journeys  in 
the  upper  Zambezi  valley,  Coillard  broke  new  ground,  while  his  investigations 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Basuto  and  Barotse  tribes  yielded  rich  material 
to  the  ethnologist.  The  great  influence  which  he  acquired  with  Lewanika  and 
the  Barotse  in  general  was  invariably  used  for  the  promotion  of  good  government ; 
it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  Barotseland  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  the 
work  of  his  hand.  To  his  statesmanlike  advice  is  due  [the  fact  that  that  country 
was  added  to  the  British  Empire  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  and  it  is  also  largely 
due  to  his  wise  counsel  that  the  Barotse  have  remained  peaceful  ever  since. 

Coillard  throughout  his  life  put  his  spiritual  work  first ;  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity was  his  absorbing  passion,  and  it  is  rightly  enough  that  side  of  his  work  which 
Miss  Mackintosh  emphasizes.  Her  narrative,  brimful  of  excellent  stories  and 
pertinent  comment  on  political  questions,  has  at  times  a  piquantly  ironical  strain. 
It  is  a  fitting  memoir  of  a  noble,  an  heroic  figure.  A  word  in  praise  of  the  photo- 
graphs should  be  added.     They  illuminate  the  text. 

P.  R.  C. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Europe, — *  The  Shaping  of  Lindsey  by  the  Trent'  By  F.  M.  Burton.  (London : 
Brown  &  Sons.  1907.  Pp.  xi.,  59.  Diagrams  and  lUtistrations,)  This  study 
of  a  characteristic  district  of  England  traces  its  condition  through  various  periods. 
The  writer  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  different  islands  in  succession 
— those  of  the  chalk,  the  oolites  and  the  Eeuper,  and  the  more  recent  isle  of 
Axholme ;  and  how  the  Trent,  during  the  first  two  periods  flowing  in  its  old  course, 
during  which  it  carved  the  "  gap  "  at  Lincoln,  but  subsequently  captured  by  the 
Humber,  had  the  strongest  influence  on  their  formation  and  shape. 

•The  Bernese  Oberhind.'  Vol.  8.  By  H.  Bttbi.  (No.  11  of  Conway  and 
Coolidge's  Climbers'  Guides.  London:  Fisher  Unwin.  1907.  Pp.  xxiv.,  136.) 
This  work,  conveniently  produced  in  the  form  of  a  note-book,  with  pencil  and 
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sheets  for  menoorands,  gives  the  necessary  information  as  to  club-huts,  routes,  etc., 
in  connection  with  the  t^cftt  to  which  it  is  a  guide.  But  as  it  gives  elevations  is 
metres  and  feet  of  every  elevation  within  the  area  treated,  and  caraful  references  to 
authoritative  maps,  it  would  form  a  useful  source  for  the  close  study  of  the  region. 

*A  Book  of  the  Cevennes.'  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  (London:  John  Long. 
1907.  Pp.  X.,  308.  Map  and  lUuitraHoM.)  This  is  a  typically  fescinating 
account  of  a  few  of  tiie  many  points  of  interest  in  the  dtiriously  little-known 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone.  Clear  descriptioD,  geological  and  historical 
notes  are  welded  into  a  readable  whole  by  touches  of  personal  narrative.  There  are 
many  beautiful  illustrations,  though  the  map  is  a  poor  thing,  and  insists  upon  the 
Gulf  of  "Lyons." 

'  Glimatotherapy  and  Babeotherapy.*  By  Sir  Herman  Weber  and  F.  Parkes 
Weber.  (London:  Smith,  Elder.  1907.  Pp.  833.)  Although  this  large  volume 
deals  with  North  African  as  well  as  European  health  resorts  from  the  point  of  view 
of  climate  and  mineral  waters,  it  may  be  clasdfied  as  European,  as-  it  is  a  third 
edition  of '  The  Spas  and  Mineral  Waters  of  Europe,'  considerably  enlarged,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  F.  Parkes  Weber.  Not  only  are  there  descriptions  of  a 
vast  nimiber  of  resorts,  with  the  necessary  details  concerning  each,  but  a  treatise 
on  climatology  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  while  a  number  of  other  general 
chapters,  a  bibliography,  and  other  features  attest  the  complete  and  authoritative 
character  of  the  work. 

*The  Netherworld  of  Mendip.*  By  Ernest  A.  Baker  and  Herbert  E.  Balch. 
(ClifUm :  J.  Baker.  1907.  Pp.  xii.  and  172.*  Plans  and  Illustrations.)  Speleology 
most  be  a  study  of  peculiar  fiEUcination,  combining  as  it  does  a  true  sport  and 
a  true  science,  and  pervaded  as  its  pursuit  is  by  mystery.  To  all  whom  these 
attributes  attract,  this  must  be  an  entrancing  volume,  and  it  will  become  a  classic 
in  the  study  of  British  caves.  For  the  attention  of  the  authors  is  given,  not 
only  to  the  caves  of  Mendip,  but,  in  a  few  of  the  later  chapters,  to  caves  in  Derby- 
shirs,  Yorkshire,  and  Wales,  and  to  the  Mitchelstown  eavems  in  Ireland.  The  narra- 
tive of  their  arduous  journeys  provides  entertaining  reading,  and  beyond  this,  the 
book  gives  evidence  of  the  valuable  new  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  a 
■till  almost  virgin  field  of  geography  and  geology. 

*  Ball's  Alpine  GKude,  Part  L  The  Central  Alps.'  (London :  Longmans.  1907. 
Pp.  zxviiL  and  327.  Maps.)  This  guide,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  John 
Ball,  is  of  course  a  re-issue.  The  new  edition  has  been  ''  reconstructed  and  revised 
on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  "  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Valentine-Richards, 
who  has  been  assisted  by  a  band  of  competent  contributors  selected  from  among 
the  club's  members.  It  appears  to  be  all  that  a  technical  guide  should  be;  of  great 
value,  not  to  mountaineers  only,  but  to  all  intelligent  visitors  to  the  Alpine  region. 
The  maps,  which  bear  the  imprint  of  Ludwig  Kavenstein  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
are  with  one  exception  on  the  solid-colour  contour  principle,  and  are  among  the 
best  German  work  on  this  system  we  have  seen. 

*  Venice  on  Foot'  By  Hugh  A.  Douglas.  (London:  Methuen.  1907.  Pp.  ix. 
and  422.  Maps  and  Illustrations.)  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  walk  in  Venice 
without  some  guide,  but  this  book  should  make  it  so,  for  directions  are  very  care- 
fully given.  Very  dose  details  are  given  with  regard  to  buildings—sometimes 
rather  baldly,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  the  space  occupied  had  been 
otherwise  utilized,  although  it  is  true  that  by  no  other  means  could  completeness 
be  attained  in  so  small  a  compass,  for  almost  every  house  in  Venice  has  its  history. 

'Clock's  Handbook  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  with  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen.' 
(6th  edition.  London  :  Thomas  Cook.  1907.  Pp.  304.  Maps.)  Although  this 
is  a  well-arranged  and   useful  guide,  it  still,  in  its  new  issue,  exhibits  certain 
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minor  inaocuracies,  which,  however,  appear  to  be  mainly  printers'  slipe.  On  some 
of  the  outlying  districts,  and  on  Iceland,  the  information,  from  the  tourist*s  point  of 
yiew,  reads  as  somewhat  immature,  but  on  the  familiar  parts  it  appears  sound. 

Ana. — '  Across  Persia.'  By  E.  Crawshay  Williams.  (London :  Edward  Arnold. 
1807.  Pp.  zii.  and  348.  Maps  and  Jllustrations,)  This  is  a  thoroughly  enter- 
taining trayel-narratiye,  which  leaves  vivid  impressions  of  the  Persian  and  the 
scenery  of  his  country  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Williams  travelled  from 
Bushire  by  Shiraz,  Isfahan,  Eashan,  and  Tehran  to  the  Caspian  coast,  so  his  book 
is  rightly  titled.  It  is  also  notable  for  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  index-entry 
ever  conceived.  ''Author,  the,"  it  begins,  ''arrives  in  Persia,"  and  continues 
with  practically  an  analysis  of  the  whole  book  in  three  columns. 

'Murray's  Handbook  for  Japan.'  (8th  edition.  London:  John  Murray. 
1907.  Pp.  X.  and  670.  Maps,)  This  deservedly  well-known  guide  has  obviously 
been  much  improved  in  many  respects.  The  introduction  is  admirably  clear  and 
concise.  Special  notice  is  merited  by  the  maps,  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
Toyodo  Engraving  Office,  Tokyo.  Some  of  the  detailed  maps  of  small  areas  are 
beautiful  work,  and  an  interesting  ndnfall-map  is  included  by  permission  of  the 
Meteorological  Observatory  at  Tokyo. 

Jfriea, — 'Murray's  Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.'  (11th  edition. 
London  :  Stanford.  1907.  Pp.  xiv.,  [170],  613.  Maps,)  A  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  new  edition  of  this  guide,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Hall — ^not  only  of  revision  of  existing  material,  but  of  recasting  and  rewriting. 
The  spelling  of  names  has  been  brought  more  nearly  within  the  bounds  of  conven- 
tion— a  desirable  reform  to  a  book  of  this  character.  The  maps  also  have  received 
careful  attention. 

'Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland.'  By  Agnes  Herbert  (London:  John  Lane. 
1908  [lie].  Pp.  306.  lUusirations,)  This  account  of  a  shooting  expedition  by  two 
ladies  possesses^the  interest  attaching  to  an  unusual  proceeding,  and  those  parts 
which  deal  with  the  chase  are  entertaining ;  the  general  narrative  in  which  they  are 
wrapped  up  is  less  attractive. 

'  W.  Holman  Bentley,  d.d.  :  The  Life  and  Labours  of  a  Congo  Pioneer.'  By  his 
widow,  H.  M.  Bentley.  (London  :  Beligious  Tract  Society.  1907.  Pp.  xx.  and 
440.  Map  and  Ulustrations,)  The  career  of  the  eminent  missionary  is  well  told, 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  to  see  laid  down  on  the  map  the  scope  of  his 
work  and  that  of  his  colleagues. 

OeneraL — '  Peat :  its  Use  and  Manufacture.'  By  Philip  R.  Bj5rling  and  Frederick 
T.  Gissing.  (London :  Oriffin.  1907.  Pp.  xii.,  173.  Illustrations.)  This  well- 
arranged  handbook  treats  peat  from  the  scientific  and  every  economical  point  of 
view.  Details  are  furnished  as  to  the  methods  of  working  it  for  various  purposes. 
There  is  a  very  full  bibliography.  In  the  first  chapter  the  geographical  distribution 
of  peat  is  briefly  but  clearly  summarized. 

'Over-sea  Britain.'  By  E. P. Knight  (London :  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  ix.  and 324. 
Maps,)  We  have  here  a  fEur  general  text-book — "a  descriptive  record  of  the 
geography,  the  historical,  ethnological,  and  political  development,  and  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Empire  " — dealing  with  the  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  and  America.  A  second  volume  is  intended  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
Such  works  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  to  make  another  unwelcome.  The 
topographical  maps  are,  unfortunately,  poor ;  ignoring  relief,  they  fail  to  illustrate 
one  of  Uie  most  important  features  of  the  text.  The  latter  is  systematically  arranged, 
and  apparently  well  indexed. 
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EUBOPB. 

Colonization  of  Kewly-formed  Land  by  Plants.— This  is  a  subject  which 
is  being  studied  in  various  quarters  at  the  present  day,  and  the  results  are  likely  to 
be  of  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  plant  geography.     An  unusual 
opportunity  for  such  a  study  has  been  supplied  by  Lake  Hielmar,  in  southern 
Sweden,  the  level  of  which  has,  since  1882,  been  lowered  by  over  6  feet^  with  the 
result  that  not  only  have  considerable  areas  been  laid  bare  round  its  shores,  but  a 
large  number  of  new  islands  have  risen  above  its  surface.    The  new  growth  of 
vegetation  on  these  was  examined  by  botanists  in  1886  and  1892,  and  has  lately 
been  carefully  studied  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Selim  Birger,  who  has  been  able  to  bring 
out  some  interesting  points  by  comparing  his  results  with  those  of  his  predecessors. 
His  observations  were  published  at  length  in  the  Archiv  filr  Botanik  for  1905,  but 
have  since  been  made  more  generally  available  by  a  short  summary  given  in 
Engler's  Botanischen  Jahrhiichern  (voL   88,  Heft  3).      Altogether   twenty-nine 
islands  have  been  formed,  some  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  old  land, 
but  only  sixteen  attain  any  great  size,  though  twenty  reach  a  height  above  the 
water  of  2^  feet  and  upwards.     The  observations  are  mainly  concerned  with 
phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams,  but  the  occurrence  of  some  mosses  and 
lichens  was  also  noted.    The  progressive  colonization  of  the  islands  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  species  recorded  by  the  three  different  observers.    Thus  in  1886 
(four  years  from  the  first  lowering  of  the  level),  113  vascular  plants  were  noted ;  in 
1892, 184 ;  and  in  1904,  202 ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
some  of  the  earlier  arrivals.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  case  of  islands 
which  have  merely  received  an  extension  of  area,  the  newly-formed  portions  seem  to 
have  supplied  access  for  new  species,  even  to  the  older  portions.    Mr.  Birger 
distinguishes  between  casual  and  constant  or  regular  modes  of  dispersal,  and  shows 
that  the  latter  is  far  the  more  important,  as  is  proved  by  the  wide  dififusion  over 
the  islands  of  individual  species.    Of  the  factors  of  dispersal,  the  water  is  by  far 
the  most  effective.    At  times  of  high  water,  seeds  or  portions  of  plants  are  carried 
to  portions  of  the  islands  which  are  dry  at  other  times,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the 
water  are  retained  by  the  existing  vegetation  as  by  a  sieve.    Parallel  lines  of  such 
debris  are  often  formed,  and  on  one  of  the  islands  the  writer  found  thirteen  speci- 
mens of  Picea  excdsa  (Norway  spruce)  growing  in  a  line  on  a  bank  so  formed.    The 
prevailing  wind  being  from  west  to  east,  the  current  sets  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  new  arrivals  establish  themselves  first  on  the  west  side  of  the  islands.    The 
part  played  by  the  wind  directly  is  of  secondary  importance,  for  on  the  newly 
formed  islands  there  is  notMng  to  retain  objects  brought  by  this  means. ',  Birds  and 
man  are  both  instrumental  in  introducing  plants^  the  former  in  part  through  the 
material  used  for  their  nests.    The  height  of  the  islands  above  the  water  is 
important  in  determining  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  settlement,  some  of  the 
higher  islands  having  gained  over  seventy  species  in  twenty-two  years.    After  ten 
years  plant  formations  already  show  signs  of  development,  a  series  of  zones  succeed- 
ing each  other  from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  islands.    Young  forest  is  already 
growing  up  towards  the  middle  of  the  islands,  the  most  common  species  being 
Betula  verrucosa^  PoptUus  tremtda^  Alnus  glutinosa,  and  8altx  caprea^  though 
fourteen  different  species  in  all  are  represented,  including  Pinus  sylvestris  and  Picea 
exceUa.    The  tree?,  some  of  which  have  already  reached  a  considerable  height,  show 
sighs  of  spreading  at  the  expense  of  the  other  formations,  which  is  a  reason  of  the 
dying  out  of  certain  species  which  had  obtained  a  footing. 
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Changes  on  tiie  Baltic  Coait  of  Sohleswig.— A  careful  study  of  the  recent 
osses  and  gains  on  the  east  coast  of  Schleswig,  especially  daring  the  period  between 
1795  and  1875,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  G.  Wegemann,  who  summarizes  the  results 
in  Petermanns  MitteUungm,  Nos.  9  and  10, 1907,  giving  also  a  map  on  which  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  losses  and  gains  are  clearly  laid  down.    The  reason  for 
not  bringing  down  the  comparison  later  than  1875  is  that  this  was  the  date  of  the 
last  cadastral  survey  of  this  region,  and  that  no  trustworthy  observations  of  more 
recent  changes  are  available.    The  basis  of  comparison  at  the  earlier  date  is  supplied 
by  the  cadastral  survey  of  northern  Schleswig  carried  out  between  1788  and  1800, 
records  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  preserved.    The  accuracy  of  this  earlier 
survey  varies  greatly  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  area,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
Kjelstrup  and  Wilstrap  that  modern  requirements  can  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  com  • 
parisoD  of  the  areas  given  by  the  two  surveys  without  closer  inspection,  but  Dr. 
Wegemann  thinks  that  where  the  error  of  the  old  survey  does  not  exceed  about 
0*5  per  cent.,  we  may  admit  diflferences  of  area  of  100  square  miles  and  over  in  the 
case  of  imits  which  do  not  exceed  1  hectare,  though  for  larger  units  the  difference 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  two  surveys  must  be  proportionately  greater  to 
be  accepted  as  trustworthy.    Dr.  Wegemann  says  that  current  ideas  as  to  the  con- 
ditions and  causes  of  changes  on  the  German  coasts  are  in  many  ways  erroneous. 
Thus  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  land  normally  gains  in  area,  and  that  loss 
is  confined  to  exceptional  periods  of  storm.    It  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  differences  in  geological  structure  and  geographical  position  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  coast,  for  these  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
whether  the  coast-line  is  advancing  or  receding.    Portions  which  are  favourably 
placed  on  the  Whole  may  suffer  from  an  exceptional  storm,  but  rarely  show  a  con- 
tinual loss.    The  high  portions  of  the  coast  (known  locally  as  Mint)  are  worn  away 
both  by  atmospheric  agencies  and  by  the  direct  action  of  the  waves,  the  latter  coming 
into  play  almost  exclusively  during  storms,  and  being  most  effectual  where  there  is  a 
wide  sea-area  in  which  to  develop  their  force.    While  the  exposed  headlands  are 
thus  eaten  away,  the  bays  and  inlets  are  filled  up  by  the  eroded  material.    Dr. 
Wegemann  treats  in  detaU   of  the  coasts  in  question,  describing  the  geological 
structure  of  the  separate  portions,  and  tracing  the  amonnt  of  loss  and  gain  in  each 
special  case.    His  map  brings  out  clearly  the  influence  of  exposure  to  waves, 
currents,  etc.,  in  determining  the  portions  specially  subject  to  loss,  though  it  is  not 
quite  evident  whether  the  currents  shown  by  means  of  arrows  actually  exist,  or 
are  merely  such  as  would  give  rise  to  the  observed  conditions. 


Climbing  in  SikkinL — ^The  Indian  newspapers  contain  an  account  of  an  attack 
on  Eabru  (24,016  feet)  made  on  October  20  last  by  two  Norwegian  climbers, 
Messrs.  Rubenson  and  Monrad-Aas,  in  which  the  summit  ridge  between  the  two 
peaks  was  reached  at  a  point  about  23,900  feet.  The  mountain  was  approached 
from  the  south-west  by  the  Bathong  yaUey  and  glacier.  Snow  and  ice  were  met  at 
18,000  feet  At  19,500  feet  a  camp  was  formed  under  *'  the  Dome  **  of  Freshfield's 
map.  At  this  point  an  ice-fall  was  encountered  which  was  only  rendered  passable  for 
coolies  after  five  days  of  hard  work  with  ice-axes.  A  camp  was  formed  21,500  feet 
above  sea-level,  on  the  upper  snow-slopes  visible  from  DarjQing  under  the  crest  of 
Eabru ;  but  this  not  proving  high  enough,  a  tent  was  moved  up  to  22,000  feet,  where 
with  two  coolies  the  travellers  passed  the  night ;  temperature  -  29^  Centigrade. 
Leaving  the  coolies  in  camp,  the  Norwegians  started  at  8.80  a.m.  An  icy  wind 
impeded  their  progress  and  forced  them  towards  the  lower  or  north-east  peak.    The 
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climbing  was  hklj  arduous,  staps  haying  fraqaenUy  to  be  out,  lo  that  it  waa  not  till 
6  p.m.  that  they  reached  what  had  appeared  to  be  the  aummit.  They  found  a  snow- 
lidge  some  60  feet  higher  beyond,  to  which  they  had  not  time  to  go  on.  Desceoding 
in  the  dark,  one  of  the  party  slipped,  but  was  held  by  hb  companion,  and  they 
regained  camp  in  safety  by  moonlight.  Mr.  Monrad-Aas  was  somewhat  severely 
frostbitten.  Neither  of  the  climbers  suffered  seriously  from  mountain  nckness. 
They  speak  in  warm  terms  of  the  behayioor  of  their  coolies,  in  whose  management 
they  seem  to  have  been  exceptionally  successful.  We  hope  at  a  future  date  to 
give  fiiU  details  <A  this  interesting  exploit  The  climbers'  route  can  be  followed  in 
detail  on  Signer  Sella*s  photographs.  It  does  not  coincide,  except  perhaps  in  the 
last  climb,  with  that  described  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Graham,  who  approached  the 
mountain  from  Alnkthang,  at  its  south-east  base. 

Heights  of  Himalayan  P6aks.--It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  heights 
obtained  by  ^e  Trigonometrical  Survey  for  the  culminating  summits  of  the 
Himalayas,  by  observations  from  distant  stations,  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  minutely 
accurate  by  reason  of  the  varying  effects  of  refraction  which  came  into  play.  The 
extent  to  which  uncertainty  may  be  due  to  this  cause  when  only  long-distance  rays 
are  available  is  shown  by  Gokmel  Burrard  in  the  Amnual  Beport  of  the  Board  c/ 
Sdeniific  Advice/or  India  for  1905-06  (Calcutta,  1907X  in  the  section  dealing  with 
geodesy.  As  is  well  known,  the  coefficient  of  refraction  to  be  used  in  correcting  the 
observed  heights  differs  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  point  of  observation,  but  we 
are  stiU  ignorant  of  the  exact  scale  of  such  variation.  In  calculating  the  height  of 
Kinchinjunga,  Sir  Andrew  Wangh  used  a  coefficient  of  ^0*077,  while  in  the  case  of 
Kj,  Colonel  Montgomery  used  one  of  0*047,  the  obaervations^in  the  former  case  having 
been  taken  from  the  plains  of  India,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  were  taken  from 
altitudes  of  15,000  and  17,000  feet  But  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
coefficient  used  should  be  smaller  for  K,  than  for  Kinchinjunga,  we  cannot  yet  say 
whether  the  above  difference  was  or  was  not  too  great.  If  the  coefficient  were  the 
same  in  the  two  cases  (whatever  its  amount),  Kinchinjunga  would  be  the  higher  of 
the  two  peaks,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  K,  is  the  higher,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  adopted  by  the  Survey.  Again,  the  height  of  Mount  Everest, 
as  given  by  the  mean  of  six  observations  from  the  plains,  is  29,002  feet  (the  range 
of  variation  in  the  individual  results  being  only  36  feet).  But  when  observed  from 
the  Darjiling  hills,  the  mean,  as  deduced  from  six  observations,  becomes  29,141 
feet>  the  coefficient  of  refraction  being  assumed  as  0*05,  instead  of  0*07,  as  in  the 
former  case.  Here  again  the  range  of  variation  is  very  small — only  17  feet. 
Colonel  Burrard  uses  an  ingenious  method  of  testing  the  relative  suitability  of  the 
possible  coefficients  of  refraction  in  the  case  of  certain  peaks.  Thus  for  Nanga 
Parbat  he  has  calculated  the  range  of  variation  in  the  values  obtained  from  eleven 
different  stations,  according  as  the  coefficient  employed  varies  from  0'04^to  0*10,  and 
finds  that  such  range  is  smallest  (125  feet)  for  the  value  0*05,  while  for  the  value 
010  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  1028  feet  The  mean  obtained  for  the  height  of 
Naoga  Parbat,  with  the  coefficient  0*05,  is  26,676  feet,  or  very  near  that  adopted  by 
Montgomery  (26,620  feet),  which  results  from  the  adoption  of  a  general  coefficient 
of  0*057.  By  a  similar  method  Colonel  Burrard  finds  that  the  accepted  height  of 
Dhaulagiri  (26,795  feet)  is  probably  too  low.  This  method  must  not,  of  course,  be 
trusted  too  far,  as  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  the  same  coefficient  to  be  applic- 
able to  each  observing  station.  It  is  proposed  to  persevere  with  the  observations, 
as  better  results  may  be  expected  from  a  long-continued  series. 

Koiloffs  Hew  EzpeditiOIL— Our  Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  Colonel  J.de 
Shokalsky,  sends  us  some  details  regarding  the  new  expedition  to  Central  Asia 
organized  by  the  Imperial  Russian  (Geographical  Society,  which  was  just  starting 
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when  he  wrote.    It  is,  like  the  last,  under  the  command  of  the  experienced  traveller 
Colonel  P.  Eozlofi^  well  known  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  expeditions  of 
Prjcvaleky,  Petzoff,  and  Boborovsky,  and  for  his  own  great  journey  in  Eastern  Tibet 
as  commander  of  the  last  expedition  sent  by  the  society.    The  new  expedition  has 
as  its  object  the  exploration  of  Southern  Mongolia,  the  district  of  Euku-nor  and 
western  slopes  of  Nan-Shan.    Eiakhta  is  chosen  as  the  starting-point.    Thence  tbe 
expedition  will  travel  to  Urga  and  to  Din-yuan-in,  crossing  the  Gobi  by  a  route 
somewhat  to  the  eist  of  that  of  the  last  expedition  in  1899-1901,  and  making  some 
small  digressions  in  order  to  explore  the  chain  of  Bet-khara-narin-ula.    At  Din- 
yuan-in  the  base  of  the  expedition  will  be  established,  and  a  regukr  meteorological 
station  arranged  for  a  year.    From  this  point  a  journey  will  be  made  to  the  GK)n-JQ, 
the  land  of  Badang-Jareng,  and  thence  southward  through  the  Nan-Shan  chain 
to  lake  Euku-nor.     Other  journeys  will  be  imdertaken  from  the  base  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alashan  range  and  Ordos.    The  great  basio  of  Euku-nor  will  be 
explored  as  completely  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  expedition  is  supplied 
with  thermometers,  sounding-machines,  and  other  instruments.    It  also  possesses  a 
small  boat.    From  Euku-nor  the  expedition  will  proceed  by  way  of  Lan-chou-fu  to 
Din-yuan-in,  and  thence  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  frontier.    It  will 
probably  occupy  one  and  a  half  or  two  years.    A  young  geologist  of  the  University 
of  Moscow  is  attached  to  the  expedition,  which  consists  in  all  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  members. 

AFRICA. 

Tbe  Volcano  of  Alid,  Eritrea.— As  in  other  parts  of  East  Africa,  the  great 
trrach  or  rift-valley  which  skirts  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  is 
marked  by  the  evidences  of  volcanic  activity,  some  of  it  persisting  to  the  present 
day.  Almost  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  zone  of  depression  ocean  the 
volcano  of  Alid,  which,  though  known  of  vaguely  for  some  years,  has  only  lately 
been  examined  with  any  care  by  the  Italians.  An  ascent  of  the  volcano  was  made 
early  in  1906  by  Profs.  Dainelli  and  Marinelli,  who  describe  its  physical  features 
and  relations  with  the  surrounding  country  (which  shows  other  traces  of  volcanic 
action)  in  the  Rivista  Oeografica  ItaXiana,  June  and  July,  1907.  The  mountain, 
which  reaches  an  altitude  of  910  metres  (2986  feet),  and  blocks  a  great  part  of 
the  trough  from  which  it  rises,  lacks  the  conical  characteristic  of  volcanoes,  its 
principal  crest  forming  an  elongated  ring,  within  which  a  well-marked  furrow  runs 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  trough. 
Within  this  ring,  towards  the  western  end  of  the  enclosed  space,  is  a  great  crater, 
over  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  some  350  feet  in  height  Tlie  Italian 
official  map  is  incorrect  in  marking  a  second  crater  further  east.  Fumaroles  occur 
both  inside  the  crater  and  elsewhere  on  the  mountain,  but  the  vapours  which 
escape  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  chlorine  compounds  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  volcanoes.  The  outer  slopes  descend  somewhat 
abruptly  to  the  base,  which  is  of  small  relative  extent,  this  peculiarity  in  tbe 
contour  being,  perhaps,  due  to  the  small  amount  of  precipitation  in  this  region.  To 
the  north  and  to  the  south  a  vast  lava-plain  extends,  and  from  its  surface  a  large 
number  of  small  cones  and  craterlets  rise,  which  seem  to  be  arranged  more  or  less 
in  lines,  but  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  main  volcano.  The  writers  think 
that  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  later  period  of  volcanic  activity,  and  that  the  lava 
which  forms  the  plain  has  been  derived  from  these  vents  rather  than  from  the 
main  volcano.  They  were  not  able  to  study  the  geological  structure  of  the  latter 
with  any  minuteness,  but  think  that  its  base  is  in  part  composed  of  crystalline 
rocks,  though  trachitic  and  basaltic  materials  seem  to  form  a  larger  part  of  it. 
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In  the  Korem'ber  number  of  the  same  journal  Captain  Tancredi  reports  an  eruption, 
in  June,  1907,  of  the  peak  of  Afdera,  on  the  Abyssinian  side  of  the  frontier  in  about 
13°  15'  N. 

The  Vew  Tranco-Liberian  Frontier,  negotiated  between  the  President  of 
Liberia  (on  his  recent  visit  to  Europe)  and  the  French  Government,  will  run  as 
follows:  ** Starting  fixnn  the  point  on  the  frontier  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  where  the  river  Moa  or  Makona  crosses  that  frontier,  the  Franco-Liberian 
frontier  shall  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Makona  up-stream  to  a  point  5  kilo- 
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metres  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Bofosso.  From  this  point  the  frontier  shall  leave 
the  lioe  of  the  Makona  and  be  carried  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  source  of 
the  most  north-westerly  affluent  of  the  Nuon  river  or  Western  Cavalla.  This  line 
shall  ba  so  drawn  as  to  leave  on  the  French  side  of  the  boundary  the  following 
towns:  Kutumai,  Eisi  Eurumai^  Sundibil,  Zuapa,  Nzibila,  Koiama,Buigwedu,  and 
Lola.  From  the  north- westernmost  source  of  the  Nuon,  the  boundary  shall  follow 
the  right  bank  of  the  said  Nuon  river  down-stream  to  its  presumed  confluence  with 
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the  Cavalla,  and  thenoeforward  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Gayalla  down  to  the  sea. 
If  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Nuon  is  not  the  Cavalla  river,  then  the  boundary 
shall  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Nuon  down-stream  as  far  as  the  town  of  Tuleplan. 
A  line  shall  then  be  drawn  from  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Tuleplan  due 
east  to  the  Cavalla  river,  and  thence  shall  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Cavalla 
river  to  the  sea."  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Nuon  flows  into  the 
Cavalla,  and  in  any  case,  it  flows  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  very  near  to  the 
north-westernmost  bend  of  that  river ;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  the  upper 
St  John's  river  (see  below).  Tuleplan  is  in  about  lat  6°  6(y.  The  river  Makona 
takes  a  much  more  northerly  oourse  than  has  hitherto  been  estimated.  The  river 
Nuon  is  also  situated  20  or  30  miles  further  to  the  east  than  it  is  put  on  English 
maps,  and  the  Cavalla  also  takes  a  more  eastern  course.  Consequently,  the 
territory  of  Liberia  as  thus  demarcated  is  rather  larger  than  it  would  appear  on 
the  uncorrected  English  maps  at  the  present  date,  many  of  the  recent  French 
surveys  not  having  been  published.  The  accompanying'  sketch-map  shows  pro- 
visionally the  course  of  the  frontier,  which  cannot  be  laid  down  exactly  until 
surveyed  on  the  spot.  The  Franco-Liberian  Delimitation  Commission  is  starting 
work  very  shortly  (during  the  coming  dry  season).  The  principal  Liberian  repre- 
sentative will  be  a .  distinguished  Dutch  surveyor  and  explorer,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy.  He  will  probably  be  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  Liberian  colleagues  already  trained  to  geographical  work.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  river 
which  bounds  Liberia  on  the  east  is  CavdUay  not  Cavally.  This  last  form  has 
only  recently  come  into  use  by  an  American  corruption  of  the  older  form.  Cavalla 
was  a  name  applied  to  the  river  by  the  Portuguese  in  1480  (approximately),  and  it 
means  '*  Horse  mackerel."    This  fish  swarms  in  certain  seasons  at  the  Cainklla  bar. 

Surveys  in  Liberia. — ^With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  Liberian  frontier 
abt>ve  ref<OTed  to,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  recent  surveys  of  Messrs.  Parkin- 
son and  Owen  and  of  Messrs.  Byrde  and  Leighton,  in  the  service  of  the  Liberian 
Development  Chartered  Company,  have  considerably  altered  the  inner  geography 
of  that  land.  (Mr.  S.  Owen  was  trained  under  Mr.  Beeves  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  before  going  to  Liberia.)  According  to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Owen,  the 
main  stream  of  the  St.  Paul's  river  oomes  much  more  from  the  east  than  was 
supposed.  According  to  Mr.  Byrde^  the  Nuon  river  is  really  the  upper  St.  John's, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Grand  Bisa ;  while  according  to  Mr.  Leighton,  the  upper 
Cavalla  does  not  take  such  a  considerable  bend  to  the  west  as  had  been  conjectured 
by  the  French  explorers. 

The  Higeria-Kamemn  Bonndary.^The  delimitation  of  the  southern  section 
of  this  boundary,  from  Yola  to  the  Cross  river,  one  of  the  last  West  African 
boundaries  to  be  taken  in  hand,  is  now  being  carried  out  by  a  mixed  commission 
under  Major  Whitlock  (on  the  British  side)  and  Captain  Haring  (representing 
Germany).  The  commissioners  met  at  Nassarawa  in  September,  1907,  and  work 
was  at  once  commenced.  As  the  work  of  delimitation  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Nigeria  has  also  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  will  soon  be  definitely  fixed. 

Captain  LenfEint's  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Shari  Basin.— Further 
particulars  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  expedition  {Journal^  voL  80,  p.  440) 
are  given  in  the  November  number  of  La  Oeographie,  accompanied  by  a  sketch- 
map  showing  the  network  of  routes  traversed  by  the  various  sections  of  the 
expedition.  The  area  covered  by  them  extends  from  Forth  Archambault  on  the 
Shari,  in  the  north-east,  to  Camot  on  the  south-wjst,  between  which  extreme  points 
a  belt  of  country  varying  from  100  to  200  miles  in  width  has  been  examined  with 
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nnngiud  thorooghness.  All  the  nuun  ouUiuM  of  the  hydrogni^y  have  been 
brooght  to  light,  and  the  imporUnoe,  in  the  Shari  sjitam,  of  the  Warn,  or  Worn, 
has  been  fully  estabUihed.  It  forms  the  upper  ooone  of  the  Bahr  Sara,  as  waa 
▼irtually  proved  some  years  ago  by  the  expedition  of  M.  Bernard  (Journal, 
ToL  17,  p.  306).  This  trayeller  suggested  that  the  Bahr  S^ra  (the  existence  of 
isiuch  M.  Maistre  was  the  first  to  bring  to  lightX  might  be  considered  the 
XDun  headstream  of  the  Sbari,  and  this  is  honxt  out  by  the  measurements  at 
the  confluence  carried  out  by  members  of  Captain  Lenfant*s  expedition,  which 
showed  that  the  volume  of  the  Bihr  Sara  was,  at  the  time  of  measurement, 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  eastern  headstream.  The  Wam-Bahr  Sara  is  now 
known  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  its  main  tributaries  have  also  been 
mapped.  Whilst  its  lower  course,  to  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Fafa  (right 
bank)  is  navigable,  the  upper  course  is  so  obstructed  by  rapids  as  to  be  quite 
impracticable.  The  discovery  of  the  Pende,  one  of  the  two  principal  headstreams 
of  the  Logons  (the  other  being  the  Mambere),  has  already  been  recorded  in  the 
Journal^  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Captain  Len&nt  that  it  will  supply  the  best 
route  from  Camot  to  L^e  Chad.  During  the  proeecution  of  the  work  of  the 
expedition,  one  of  the  parties  met  with  some  difficulties  through  the  hostility  of  the 
Hbakas,  a  race  of  cannibals,  who  kept  up  their  attacks  for  a  week,  but  otherwise 
peace  seems  to  have  been  maintained  with  the  natives. 

Vyasaland. — ^By  an  Order  in  Council  of  July  6  last,  published  in  the  London 
OateUe  for  September  3,  the  ^tish  territory  hitherto  known  as  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate  will  in  future  be  styled  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate.  The  title 
of  the  Commissioner  is  also  changed  to  that  of  (Governor,  whilst  executive  and 
legislative  councils  are  established.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  has  been  appointed  the 
first  governor. 

AXSUCA. 

Xming  in  British  Columbia, — ^Fn»n  the  offidal  report  of  the  mining  operatacns 
in  British  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1906,  it  appears  that  the  total 
production  for  that  year  amounted  to  the  value  of  $24,930,546, 11*2  per  cent,  over 
that  of  1905,  31*6  per  cent,  over  that  of  1904,  and  42*8  per  cent  over  that  of  1908. 
To  the  total  production  of  1906,  copper  contributed  $8,288,565;  gold  (placer  and 
lode)  $5,579,039 ;  coal,  $i,551,909.  British  Columbia's  production  of  copper  in  1906 
far  exceeded  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  which  amounted  to  but  $2,318,095. 
Much  more  still  did  its  gold  production  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Dominion, 
except  Tukon  territory,  which  slightly  exceeds  it  Its  lead  production,  again, 
amounted  to  nesrly  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  Its  coal 
production  for  1906--nearly  two-seventh  of  that  of  the  Dominion— is  the  highest 
on  record  for  any  year,  exceeding  that  of  1905  by  the  value  of  $398,973.  The 
total  mining  production  for  all  years  up  to  and  including  1906  amounts  to 
$273,643,722,  gold  standmg  firsts  and  coal  and  coke  second.  The  collieries  of 
British  Columbia  are  at  present^  and  expect  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
pressed  by  more  orders  than  they  can  answer,  a  stringency  attributed  chiefly  to 
scarcity  of  labour.  The  only  coalfields  actually  producing  coal  are  the  Vancouver 
island  coalfield,  on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  island,  and  the  Crow's  Nest  pass 
coalfield  in  the  extreme  souUi-east  of  the  province,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountuns.  The  gross  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Province 
n  1906  was  1,899,076  tons,  or  73,244  tons  more  than  that  of  1905.  Some  381,773 
tons  of  this  coal  were  manufactured  into  coke,  of  which  there  were  produced  199,227 
tons.  Of  this  output  of  coal  and  coke,  681,889  tons  of  coal  were  sold  for  con- 
sumption in  Canada,  and  679,829  tons  for  export  to  the  United  States.    Though 
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not  yet  producing  coal  in  the  commercial  Eense,  properties  in  the  Nicola  valley  are 
being  opened  up  Bystematically  since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Spence'fl 
Bridge  to  the  Nicola  coalfield.  A  seam  of  coal  6  to  8  feet  thick  has  been  opened 
up  by  the  Nicola  Valley  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  property 
will  be  shipping  coal  in  1907.  The  Pacific  Coal  Co.  at  Hosmer,  on  the  Pacific 
railway,  has  also  begun  active  operations.  The  Report,  including  special  district 
reports,  is  illustrated  by  diagrams,  plans,  and  plates,  a  map  of  Columbia,  and  a 
geological  map  of  Graham  island. 

The  International  Bonndary  West  of  Lake  Saperior.~In  a  communication 
to  Science  for  July  19  last,  Mr.  H.  N.  Winchell  calls  attention  to  some  early  maps 
of  the  region  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  showing  that 
the  international  boundary  as  finally  drawn  in  1812  gave  to  Canada  a  considerable 
area  (some  2500  square  miles),  which  would  have  formed  part  of  the  United  States 
had  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators  of  the  original  treaty  of  1783  been  adhered  to. 
As  is  well  known,  the  eventual  and  existing  boundary  follows  an  arbitrary  and 
unnatural  direction  in  crossing  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  order  to  pass  through 
what  was  accepted  in  1842  as  the  north-west  angle  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  commonly 
held,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  Canada  was  the  loser  to  a  small  extent  by  this 
deviation  of  the  frontier  from  a  common-sense  line.  Bat  Mr.  Winchell  points  out 
that  there  were  two  or  more  distinct  water-rontes  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  he  holds  that  the  intention  in  1782-3  was  that  the  most 
northerly  of  these  should  be  followed,  and  that  the  line  should  be  carried,  not 
to  the  point  eventually  agreed  upon  as  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  but  farther  north,  to  its  outlet  at  Bat  pDrtage,  as  shown  in  an  English 
map  published  by  Laurie  and  Whittle  in  1794.  The  acceptance  of  the  more 
southerly  line  he  attributes  to  the  inadvertence  of  the  American  Commissioners 
in  1842.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that,  whatever  was  the  intention  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  there  was  an  obvious  fairness  in  carryiog  the  line  farther  south, 
inasmuch  as  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  lie 
farther  south  than  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  case.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Mr.  WinchelPs  contention  is  correct,  for  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
map  in  Kitchen's  atlas,  which  laid  down  the  boundary-line  in  the  very  year 
of  the  original  treaty. 

The  Discovery  of  San  Francisoo  Bay  is  the  subject  of  a  careful  mono- 
graph (San  Francisco,  1907)  by  Dr.  George  Davidson.  Ransacking  all  available 
sources,  the  monograph  brings  to  bear  on  the  documentary  evidence,  obscured  in  many 
parts  through  alteration  of  local  nomenclature,  inadequate  description,  and  inaccurate 
determinations  of  latitude,  the  searchlight  of  familiarity  with  the  coast-line  traversed 
— its  every  cliff,  islet,  rock,  and  headland,  its  forest,  timber  patches,  and  old  Indian 
trails — a  familiarity  acquired  by  forty-five  years'  geodetic  and  geographical  work 
on  the  seaboard.  The  monograph  includes  a  history  of  Spain's  heroic  efforts  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast  from  Cape  San  Lucas  northwards,  and  comprises  passages,  not 
only  of  geographical,  but  also  of  human  interest.  The  following  are  events  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  north-western  seaboard  exploration:  Cortes  delineated 
the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Mare  CalifomisB,  but  by  1536  the  exploration  of  the 
Pacific  had  reached  no  higher  than  Cape  San  Lucas.  In  1539  Ulloa  reached  Cabo 
del  Engano,  in  29°  56'  N.  On  September  28, 1542,  an  expedition  under  Cabrillo 
discovered  San  Miguel,  now  Sm  Diego,  bay.  Driven  off  Point  Conception, 
the  expedition  anchored  on  the  north  shore  of  San  Miguel,  the  westernmost 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  islands,  at  a  port  called  by  them  Port  Possession.  On 
.  November  14  they  sighted  the  mountain  massif  (2200  feet)  overhanging  Fort 
Ross  (3b°  31'  N.),  but  advanced  no  farther.    This  landfall,  75  miles  north-west 
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of  the  Golden  Gate»  they  named  El  Cabo  de  Pinos.  Probably  they  also  saw 
King  Peake,  in  40°  9'.  On  their  retreat  they  diwovered  (November  16)  the 
gulf  of  the  Farallonee,  just  missing  the  Golden  Gate.  This  gulf,  measuring  1200 
square  miles^  they  cdled  "Bahia  de  loe  Pinos.''  Gabrillo  and  Ferrer,  his  pilot, 
were  thus  the  first  Europeans  to  see  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  and  the  islands 
of  the  two  groups  of  the  Farallones.  Making  another  attempt  northward?,  in 
1643,  the  Tessels  reached  Fort  Bosf,  and  probably  saw  as  far  north  as  Point 
Arena,  in  38°  57'.  On  January  17,  1579,  Di*ake  sheltered  in  Drake's  bay,  east 
of  Point  Beyes,  taking  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  named  New  Albion. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  Drake's  and  Cavendish's  exploits,  Carmeflo^  commanding  the 
galleon  San  Augusiin,  made  (end  of  1595)  the  latitude  of  Point  Beyes,  but,  driven* 
ashore,  the  vessel  was  totally  wrecked.  Next,  Vizcaino  reported  the  discovery 
(December  16, 1602),  of  a  port  in  37^  N.,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  Monterey. 
Vizcaino's  thirty-two  reconnaissance-sketches,  hidden  for  two  hundred  years,  were 
exhumed  in  1802.  They  give  no  sign  of  the  Gk>lden  Gate.  Bolinas  point,  how- 
ever, is  named  after  Vizcaino's  pilot  Then,  after  Spanish  exploration  had  been 
suspended  for  165  years,  the  Portola  land  expedition  of  1769,  not  finding  Vizcaino's 
"famous  port"  in  37°,  discovered  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Frandsoo^  but  not  the  Golden  Gtate,  which  was  first  sighted  by  the  Fages  Expedition 
of  1772.  Prof.  Davidson  traces  the  early  stages  of  settlement  on  the  site  of  Saa 
Francisco. 

AU8TSALJJIA  AVD  PACIFIC  I8LAVD8. 

The  Highest  Sxunmit  of  Tasmania.— The  highest  point  in  the  Ben  Lomond 
range,  in  north-eastern  Tasmania,  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  a  station  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  at  the  southern  end  of  the  range,  the  height  of  which  was 
fixed  by  the  Survey  as  5010  feet.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  ])oint  near  the 
northern  end,  not  fixed  by  the  survey,  may  be  stiU  higher ;  and  some  provisional 
observations  with  a  view  to  settle  the  point  have  been  made,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Legge,  by  Messrs.  Giblin  and  Piesse,  who  submitted  the  results  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania  on  Jime  11, 1907.  The  observations,  made  in 
1906  and  1907,  are  not  such  as  to  give  a  final  result,  being  made  by  aneroid,  con- 
trolled by  a  rough  measurement  with  an  Abney  level.  But  as  the  observations 
were  several  times  repeated,  care  being  taken  on  each  occasion  to  use  the  mean  of 
ascending  and  descending  readings  of  the  aneroid,  and  to  make  allowance  for  the 
barometrical  conditions  at  the  same  time,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the 
result  is  fairly  accurate,  especially  as  the  observation  with  the  Abney  level  con- 
firmed the  determination  by  the  aneroid,  the  height  given  in  each  case  lying  between 
5100  and  5200  feet.  The  northern  summit  of  the  range  (for  which  the  name 
Legge's  Tor  is  proposed  by  the  authors  of  the  paper)  may  thus  be  the  culminating 
summit  of  Tasmania,  Cradle  mountain,  the  height  of  which  is  stated  on  the  maps 
to  be  5069  feet,  being  in  this  case  the  second  highest.  Messrs.  Giblin  and  Piesse 
hope  to  settle  ^e  point  by  triangulation  during  the  present  year. 

GKnatAL. 

Oeographical  Boundaries. — A  thoughtful  and  suggestive  paper  under  this 
title,  contributed  by  Miss  E,  C.  Semple  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  for  July  and  August  last,  forms  an  interesting  complement  to  Lord  Curzon's 
lecture  on  frontiers,  referred  to  in  the  December  niunber  of  the  Journal.  While 
the  latter  was  largely  concerned  with  modem  political  frontiers  and  the  more  or 
less  artificial  conditions  governing  them.  Miss  Semple  applied  herself  rather  to  the 
natural  laws  which  determine  the  evolution  of  boundaries  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
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human  society.    The  paper  fonns  bat  a  chapter  of  a  more  elaborate  work  on  the 
*  Influences  of  Greographic  Environment,*  the  appearance  of  which  the  author's 
special  competence  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  leads  us  to  anticipate  with  much 
interest   The  key-note  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  xone-like,  fluctuating  character 
of  natural  boundaries  as  opposed  to  the  hard-and-fiut  lines  which  may  eventually 
be  developed  from  them  or  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  political  agreements.    This 
same  character  is  to  be  traced  in  geographical  boundaries  of  all  kinds,  whether 
marking  the  distribution  of  ^natural  phenomena — such  as  forest  or  prairie,  perpetual 
snow,  and  the  like— or  concerned  with  the  mutual  relations  of  mankind.    "  The 
habitable  area  of  the  Earth  everywhere  shows  its  boundaries  to  be  peripheral 
zones  of  varying  width,  now  occupied  and  now  deserted,  protruding  or  receding 
according  to  external  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  subject  to  seasonal  change.** 
The  boundaries  of  race  and  state  which  are  subject  to  greatest  fluctuations  are 
those  which  are  determined  by  the  resistance  of  other  peoples,  anything  which 
increases  the' expanding  force  of  the  one  being  registered  in  an  advance  of  its 
boundary  and  a  retrusion  of  that  of  its  neighbour.    The  more  aggressive  people 
throws  out  long  streamers  across  the  debatable  zone,  and  its  advance  is  helped  on 
•  by  the  formation  of  ethnic  islands  beyond  the  base  line  of  continuous  settlement. 
Narrow  straight  boundaries  point  to  an  equilibrium  of  forces,  and  are  found  in  old, 
thickly  populated  countries,  while  the  wide,  ragged  border  zone  belongs  to  new  and 
especially  to  colonial  peoples,  being  most  irregular  where  a  superior  intrudes  upon 
an  inferior  people.    The  tendency  to  excessive  expansion  by  following  lines  of  least 
resistance  is  especially  characteristic  of  primitive  and  nascent  peoples,  and  natural 
boundaries  which  set  bounds  to  this  expansion,  such  as  mountain,  sea,  or  desert, 
are  of  far  greater  importance  for  such  peoples  than  for  more  fully  developed  ones. 
All  natural  features  which  serve  to  check  or  retard  expansion  tend  to  become  racial 
or  political  boundaries,  and  all  present  a  9one-like  character,  a  frontier  wilderness 
bdng  again  and  again  found  to  separate  neighbouring  peoples,  sometimes  as  a 
result  of  formal  agreement.    Such  border  wastes  are  sometimes,  however,  occupied 
by  alien  races,  whether  too  insignificant  to  arouse  the  desire  of  conquest,  or  powerful 
enough  to  ti^e  advantage  of  tiie  favourable  conditions  of  life  sometimes  offered. 
Even  when  the  nicely  determined  political  boundary  has  been  evolved  out  of  the 
wide  waste  zone,  it  is  still  encased  in  a  zone  of  contact  wherein  are  mingled  the 
elements  (especially  the  ethnic  ones)  of  either  side ;  and  such  a  border  zone  of 
assimilaticii  has  a  particular  significance  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
the  state  boundary  from  either  side.    The  infiuence  of  a  border  situation  in  various 
other  directions  (such,  e.^.,  as  in  that  of  favouring  political  autonomy)  is  also  traced, 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration  supplied  from  actual  instances,  for  which,  however, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  article. 

An  Xrndesoribed  Map  of  Visoonte  Hagg^olo.— Among  the  many  little  known 
maps  that  have  been  brought  to  light  of  late  years,  especially  in  the  Italian 
libraries.  Lb  one  of  Visoonte  Maggiolo  now  in  the  Biblioteca  Federiciana  at  Fano, 
to  which  it  was  presented  by  its  former  owner,  Cav.  Luigi  Masetti,  in  1862,  but 
which  had  not  become  generally  known  to  students  until  the  present  year.  It  has 
now  been  described  in  the  November  number  of  the  Bolletino  of  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society  by  Prof.  S.  Crin5,  a  well-known  student  of  the  history  of 
cartography.  The  map  embraces  the  whole  of  the  world  as  known  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  bears  the  legend :  "  Ego  Yesconte  de  Majollo  compoxui 
anc  cartam  de  anno  dni  154  (jiic\  de  viii.  juni  in  civitatem  Janua.**  It  is  drawn  on 
parchment,  and  measures  4|  feet  in  length,  the  scale  working  out  as  just  1 : 
20,000,000.  Prof.  Grind  says  that  the  map  shows  a  good  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
the  new  discoveries,  and  he  specially  praises  the  portrayal  of  Africa  and  the  new 
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world,  thongh  he  is  hardly  happj  in  hif  reference  to  the  delineetion  of  the  Nile 
mnd  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  (eTidently  after  the  Ptolemaic  model)  ae  an  inttanoe 
of  the  up-to-date  character  of  the  map.  As  a  role,  the  coasts  and  islands  are 
represented,  hut  not  the  mountains  or  rivers  (except  the  NDeX  while  perspectiTe 
▼iews  of  the  cities  and  ports  are  giren,  with  the  flags  of  the  Tarious  nations,  as  well 
as  the  Pope*s  line  of  demarcation  hctween  the  spheres  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
place-names  are  written  in  Tarions  directions,  Imt  the  most  important  are  all  to  he 
read  with  the  south  at  the  top  of  the  map,  as  was  often  the  case  at  the  time.  In 
the  centre'!  there  is  a  small  circular  inset,  giring  a  generaU  representation  of  the 
world,  which  is  reproduced  hy  Prof.  Crin6.  Owing  to  the  ohrious  omission  of  a 
cypher  from  the  date,  this  cannot  .he  determined  with  certainty,  hut  if,  as  Prof. 
Crin5  plausihly  suggests,  the  map  is  that  known  to  hare  been  made  in  1534  for 
the  historian  Lorenzo  Lomellino,  the  missing  figure  can  be  restored.  The  proba- 
Inlity  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  other  known  map  by  Maggiok)  shows  in  a 
single  sheet  the  whole  known  world,  as  was  to  be  the  case  in  that  made  for 
Lomellino. 

A  Cartographical  Konthly. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  firm  of  Justus 
Perthes  of  Qotha  have  decided  to  commence  the  issue  of  a  new  monthly  publicati<m, 
intended  to  supply  information  on  new  publications  in  the  field  of  cartography 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  form  a  supplement  to  Petermann$  MitieOungm 
under  the  title  Kartographuchen  Monatibericht,  and  will  be  edited  by  Dr.^  H 
Haack,  whose  prenous  services  in  a  somewhat  similar  field,  both  as  editor  of  the 
Geographen-KaJendar  and  as  a  oollaborator  in  the  Oeograph%$che$  Jahrbuch^  are 
Bubetantaal  i^oofii  of  his  competence  for  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  new 
puhUcation  the  widest  possible  scope,  by  reporting  exhaustively,  not  only  on  new 
maps  (whether  issued  by  governments  or  private  firmsX  but  on  all  publications 
deiJing  with  cartography  in  its  widest  sense.  The  new  venture,  which  should 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  geographers,  will  realize  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  proposed  '*  International  Oartographical  Association,**  the  desirability 
of  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  especially  by  the  late  General  von  Tillo,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  International  Gkographical  Gongresis,  though  littie  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  practical  realization  of  the  idea. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir  James  Heetor,  K.O.K.O.,  F.£.S. 

The  late  Sir  James  Hector,  formerly  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Zealand  and  a  Gold  Medallist  of  this  Society,  whose  death  occurred  at  Petone,  near 
Wellington,  on  November  6  last,  belonged  to  a  school  of  scientific  students  which 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  specialization  are  fast  tending  to 
destroy.  Though  first  and  foremost  a  geologist,  he  was  essentially  an  all-round 
student  who  took  the  whole  realm  of  natural  science  as  the  field  of  his  inquiry.  His 
earliest  associations  were  with  the  law.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  March  16, 
1834,  the  son  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  whose  skill  in  reading  ancient  black-letter 
manuscripts  of  Scottish  legend  and  history  had  often  been  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  himself,  leaving  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
served  for  a  time  in  his  father's  office,  and  then  was  articled  to  a  leacUng  actuary 
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in  the  city.  His  bent  for  scientific  stady  had»  however,  already  b^on  to  riiow 
itself,  and  was  cultivated  by  attendance  at  the  university  classes.  Here  his 
industry  and  talents  speedily  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  finally  he  entered 
the  university  school  of  medicine,  and,  passing  through,  took  his  fiill  M.D.  d^ree 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty*  two. 

A  brief  period,  during  which  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Sir  James  Simpson,  was 
terminated  by  an  offer  which  he  received  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  university  authorities,  of  a  post  as  surgeon  and  geologist  to 
the  Government  expedition  under  Captain  John  Palliser  for  the  exploration  of  Western 
Canada.  In  this  expedition,  the  despatch  of  which,  in  1857,  was  largely  due  to  the 
representations  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  of  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
was  then  President,  young  Dr.  James  Hector  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  expedition,  aud  carried  out  extensive 
explorations  among  the  Canadian  Rockies,  discovering  five  passes,  of  which  one,  the 
Kicking  Horse  pass,  is  that  by  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  crosses  the 
range.  He  traversed  the  auriferous  valleys  of  British  Columbia,  visited  the  high-grade 
bituminous  coal-area  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Yanoouver  island,  and  afteiwards 
passed  south  through  the  mining  regions  of  California  and  Northern  Mexico  before 
returning  home  by  way  of  Panama  and  the  West  Indies. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  and  the  preparation  of  his  reports  on  the 
scientific  work  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Hector  was  offered  the  chdce  of  geological 
appointments  for  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  been  asked  to  recommend 
candidates,  one  in  Kashmir,  and  the  other  as  geologist  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Otago.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and  went  out  to  New  Zealand  in  1861, 
about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Otago  goldfields.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  province,  and  did  particularly 
good  work  in  opening  up  practicable  routes  through  the  mountains  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  South  island.  In  1864  an  account  was  read  before  the  Society 
of  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  west  coast  of  Otago,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a 
low  pass  from  Martin's  bay  to  Lake  Wakatipu.  What,  however,  first  brought  Dr. 
Hector  prominently  to  public  notice  in  New  Zealand  was  his  work  as  Government 
Commissioner  for  the  Dunedin  Exhibition  of  1865,  for  the  purposes  of  which  he 
made  a  general  tour  through  the  colony.  The  gifts  of  organization  he  then  dis- 
played were  afterwards  utilized  on  several  occasions,  when  he  was  called  on  to  act 
as  New  Zealand  Commissioner  at  exhibitions  in  Philadelphia  (1876),  Sydney  (1879), 
Melbourne  (1880  and  1888),  and  at  the  great  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  this 
country  in  1886. 

Early  in  1865  Dr.  Hector  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  Zealand,  a  post  he  held  for  just  forty  years.  In  this  capacity,  and  as  curator 
of  the  New  Zealand  museums,  he  did  admirable  work  in  placing  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Dominion  on  a  sound  scientific  basis.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Survey,  numerous  papers  embody  the  results 
of  his  geological  researches.  In  particular,  be  drew  up,  in  1866,  the  first  general 
report  on  the  coal-deposits  of  New  Zealand,  aud  of  a  more  general  character  may 
be  mentioned  his  '  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.'  He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
collection  of  meteorological  data,  and  was  actively  associated  with  the  organization 
of  the  Botanical  Ghtrdens  at  Wellington.  But  perhaps  in  nothing  was  the  wide 
range  of  his  scientific  sympathies  and  activities  more  prominently  displayed  than  in 
connection  with  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  which,  dating  from  1868,  embraces 
philosophical  societies  in  various  centres  in  the  Dominion.  Of  this  be  acted  from 
the  commencement  as  manager,  and  edited  with  marked  ability  the  voluminous 
Transactions  of  the  Institute.    In  1885  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  New 
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Zealand  XJoivemty,  aod  oontinued  in  office  as  Chanoellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  till 
1903. 

Many  honours  were  showered  on  Sir  James  Hector  in  recognition  of  bis  scientific 
attainments  and  yaried  serWoes  to  the  empire.  He  was  a  member  of  namerous 
learned  societies  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australasia.  Of  this  Society  he  was  a 
Fellow  from  1861  to  1890,  and  in  1891  was  awarded  the  Founder's  Medal  *'  for  the 
services  rendered  by  him  to  geography  by  his  papers  on  British  North  America  and 
New  Zealand."  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1875 
was  awarded  the  Lyell  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society.  In  1874  he  received  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Crown  from  the  German  Emi^eror,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St.  (George.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  Knight  Commander  in  1886. 


Migor-Oeneral  Sir  H.  E.  Colvile,  K.C.K.O.,  C.B. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Colvile  as  the 
result  of  a  motor-bicycle  accident  at  Frimley  on  November  24.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  military  career.  Sir  Henry  Colvile  saw  a  good  deal  of  active 
service,  mostly  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  Two  journeys  which  he  undertook  in  a 
private  capacity  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  are  also  of  some  geographical  interest. 
In  the  closing  weeks  of  1879  and  the  early  days  of  the  following  year,  he  travelled 
over  the  little-known  route  between  Fez  and  Ujda,  publishing  an  account  of  his 
experiences  nnder  the  title,  •  A  Ride  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers '  (1880) ;  and  in 
1883,  after  a  period  of  staff  serrice  in  Cape  Colony,  made  a  route  survey  of  the 
country  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  from  the  latter  point  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  sea.  This  latter 
journey  he  described  in  a  volume  entitled  'The  Accursed  Land' (1884).  The 
next  few  years  were  occupied  in  active  service  in  the  Sudan  campaigns,  of  which 
ho  was  selected  to  write  the  official  history,  published  in  1889.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  he  gained  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  After  participating  in  one 
of  the  Burma  campaigns,  he  was  called  to  Africa  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  British  rule  in  Uganda.  For  a  time  he  was  'Acting  Commissioner,  and  directed 
the  military  operations  against  Kabarega,  King  of  Unyoro.  He  himself  personally 
covered  the  country  between  the  northern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  received,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  first  the  C.M.G.  and 
then  the  K.C.M.G.  Order.  Another  sprightly  volume  from  his  pen,  •  The  Land  of 
the  Nile  Springs,*  described  his  experiences  during  this  period.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  war.  Sir  Henry  Colvile  commanded  the  Guards  Brigade  and 
later  the  9th  Division,  and  the  controversy  to  which  his  conduct  of  the  operations 
entrusted  to  him  gave  rise  no  doubt  embittered  the  closing  years  of  hiB  life.  Sir 
Henry  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1892. 


MEETINGS  OF   THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

Second  Meeting,  November  25,  1907.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
GoLDiE,  K.c.M.a.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.3.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — James  Bond  Ainsworth ;  Samuel  Aitken ;  Geoffrey  Archer;  Faul 
N,  Baker;  Rev.  Joseph  Barker,  M.A.^  D,D. ;  His  Honour  Judge  J,  W.  Barth ;  Ralph 
James  Dolby  Belham;  Bertrand  Fangeres  Bell;  Leonard  A,  Bethell ;   William 
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Batilescomhe  Bishop;  Cyril  Bowden;  Percy  Bramley;  Charles  Churchill  Branch; 
Henry  WHliam  Bush ;  SeHor  Don  Ouillermo  E,  Calderon  ;  Samud  William  Cart- 
Wright;  Maurice  Casenave;  Captain  Lionel  Evelyn  Oswald  Charlton,  D,8,0. (20th 
Lanes.  Fusiliers) ;  Oeorge  Charlwood ;  Alexander  Smith  Cochran ;  Frederic  Aber- 
nethy  Coleman;  John  Wallace  Collett,  M,D,;  J,  C.Bowen  Colthurst ;  Clive  Foster 
Cooper;  Walter  William  Comer;  Oeorge  Phillip  Doolette;  R.  B.  Dunwoody 
Joseph  Patrick  Fagan;  Major  Geoffrey  Feilding,  CO.,  D.8,0,;  W.  B.  Feldt 
mann;  Balph  Wickham  Flower;  Harry  Halton  Fox  {H.BM.  Consul,  Ichang) 
John  Arthur  Freeman;  J.  Freundlich;  Commander  Cyril  Moulden  Fuller,  R.N. 
Francis  John  ChUds  Oanzoni ;  Captain  O.  J.  P.  Oeiger  (Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers) 
Major  H.  C.  C.  Oibbings  (ist  Royal  Innis.  Fusiliers,  retired^;  Ernest  Oibson 
F.  Bebbington  Ooodacre;  Oeorge  Lincoln  Oooddle,  M.A.,  M.D,,  LL,D. ;  Major 
L.  C.  Cordon,  R.O.A.;  Thomas  Edward  Orten;  Captain  Archibald  Hay  (2nd 
Batt,  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers);  Lieut.  E.  James  Headlam,  R.LM.;  Walter  Balls- 
Headley,  M.A,,  M.D.;  Charles  Basil  V.  Hodgson,  B.A.;  Lieut.  Oodfrey  Wm. 
Holdich,  R.A.;  Captain  S.  C.  Houston,  R.O,A,;  Lieut.  C.  K.  Howard-Bury 
(King's  Royal  Riflss) ;  E.  Francis  Hyde  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Remfry  Hunt ;  James  Hazen 
Hydn;  Miles  Irving,  I.C.8. ;  Oeorge  Douglas  Johnston,  B.A.;  J.  K.  N.  Kabraje; 
Albert  Ernest  Kitson ;  Captain  R<^)ert  Thomas  Lawless ;  Fredk.  Swan  Lawrence ; 
Captain  W.  T  Layard  (Northamptonshire  Regt.) ;  Alfred  Tully  Le  Fevre ; 
Herbert  Liggins ;  Lieut.  Raphael  Lobez,  R.N.R.;  Theophilus  H.  Beuvan  Long; 
William  Wyley  Lord;  Lieut.  C.  H,  T.  Lucas  (Royal  Berks.  Regt.);  Oeorge  A. 
Macmillan;  Captain  Walter  William  MacOregor  (Cordon  Highlanders);  Rev. 
William  Herbert  MacKean,  M.A. ;  Peter  MacQueen,  D.D.,  U.S.;  Major  Henry 
John  Madocks ;  Henry  Noel  Malan  ;  Reuben  Manton ;  Frederick  Wm.  Mitchell ; 
Brig.'Oeneral  B.  R.  Mitford,  C.B.,  D.S.O.;  C.  A.  W.  Monckton;  Lieut.  M.  R.  C. 
Namon,  R.O.A.;  Captain  H.  D.  Pearson,  R.E.;  Robert  Sutherlatid  Rattray; 
Edward  Arthur  Read;  Robert  Renwick;  Walter  Francis  Robinson;  Otto  Roth- 
Jield,  LC.S.;  Captain  R,  S.  Salkdd;  Mijor  Louis  Livingstone  Seaman;  Major 
Herbert  L.  Showers,  CLE.,  LA.;  Commander  Alexander  Simpson;  Alexander 
OUbert  Smith;  Robert  C.  Sticht;  Rev.  Hugh  Wilson  TegaH;  Harold  Lincoln 
Tangye;  W.  R.  Taylor;  Tsongloom  Yujn  Teajan;  John  Erskine  Thomson,  M.B., 
D.Ph. ;  Lieut.  Raymond  Oeorge  Wavell-Paxton,  CO.;  Wm.  Welch;  Captain 
J.  R.  L.  Williams;  Lieut.  A.  T.  Wilson  (Sikh  Pioneers);  David  Miller  Wilson, 
M.D.;  St.  John  Winne;  William  McMichael  Woodworth,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.; 
James  Carleton  Young. 

Sib  Leopold  M'Olimtock. 

The  Pbesident  said :  Since  we  met  here  last,  a  fortnight  ago,  the  country  has 
lost,  by  the  death  of  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  M'Olintock,  one  of  the  finest  and  Bimplest 
characters  of  our  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  about  his  life,  because  I 
belong  almost  to  a  younger  generation  (although  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  friend 
of  his),  and  I  am  not  connected  either  with  the  Navy  or  with  Arctic  exploration ; 
there  are  many  living,  many  in  our  Society,  who  are  far  better  qualified  than  I  am 
to  speak  of  tbat  intrepid  and  gallant  sailor  and  explorer.  Sir  Clements  Markham 
has  promised  to  write  an  obituary  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  which  will  appear 
in  the  January  number  of  our  Journal^  and  will  deal  fully  with  his  career.  I  will 
only  remind  you  that  last  summer  we  celebrated  the  sailing  of  the  Fox  under  his 
command  in  search  of  the  Franklin  Expedition ;  and  you  will  remember  that  Sir 
Leopold  became  famous  on  his  return  some  forty-seven  years  ago,  having  success- 
fully solved  the  problem  of  its  fate.  I  will  only  say  one  or  two  words  as  to  his 
long  and  close  connection  with  our  Society.    He  joined  it  in  the  year  1860,  on  his 
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return  froDi  his  Arctic  ezpeditioD.  He  wao,  therefore,  forty-seven  years  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  During  half  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  governing  Ck)unci], 
and  for  a  considerable  period  he  was  a  Vice-President.  Even  after  he  became  an 
octogenarian  he  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  directed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition  commanded  by  Captain  Scott.  In  his 
own  profession,  the  ranks  of  which  teem  with  men  of  courage,  energy,  and  devotion, 
he  was,  as  we  all  know,  looked  upon  as  a  shining  light ;  and  his  long  life,  in  all  its 
phases,  was  a  constant  and  practical  response  to  that  ever-flying  signal,  "  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"The  Exploration  of  the  Nun-Kun  Mountain  Group  and  its  Glaciers."    By 
Dr.  W.  Hunter  Workman. 

RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT. 

November  15,  1907.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Georqe  T.  Goldie,  k.c.m.g., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  paper  read  was  : — 

"  Experiments  on  the  Transporting  Power  of  Sea  Currents.''    By  Dr.  John  S. 
Owen. 


Third  Meeting,  December  9,  1907.    The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
Gk)LDiE,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — John  Abercromby  Alexander;  Francis  Henry  Anderson;  Edmund 
Armstrong  ;  Meruyn  Worcester  Howard  Beech  ;  Prof,  Uenry  Freer  Bray ;  Edward 
Lydl  Bristow ;  Ernest  Colville ;  James  Fairgrieve,  M,A,;  F,  W,  Gard;  Prof, 
Joseph  Clark  Hopping  Ph,D, ;  John  Hotchkiss;  Lieut.  If.  0,  Ilowell,  B.F.A,; 
Frederick  Kerr;  Captain  Chas,  A,  J,  S,  Langdale  {Dake  of  WtlUngton's  Pegt.) ; 
George  Scott  Lowe;  George  W.  Murray;  Lieut,  C,  Patterson  {Lanes,  Fusiliers); 
C,  Ernest  Pearson;  Harold  Porter;  Albert  Bitter;  Lieut,  Alexander  Boss-Hume 
(T%e  Cameronians) ;  Hugh  A,  Saunders;  Lieut,  E,  C.  Smith;  Percy  K,  Stolhert; 
Lieut, 'Colonel  George  Waters, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

**  The  Jamaica  Earthquake  and  After."    By  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish. 
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AddiHanB  to  the  Uhrary. 

Bj  SDWABD  HEAWOOD,  M.A.,  Lt&rarton,  R.a.S. 

The  following  ahhreTiatlont  of  noans  and  the  adyectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indioate  the  souroe  of  ariiolefl  from  other  puhlioations.  Oeographioal 
Bimet  ue  M  a  nde  wiittai  in  full  :^ 

I  2 
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R.  =  Royal 

Rev.  (Riy.)  =  Review,  Revne,  Riviata. 

8.  =  Sodetj,  Sodtft^,  Bebkab. 
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A.  =  Academy,  Academie,  Akademie.  I  Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

Abh.  =  Abhandlungen.  '  Mem.  (M^m.)  =  Memoin,  M^moiree. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Aimales,  Annalen.  Met  (mtft)  =  MeieorologioaL 

B  =  Bulletin,  BoUettino,  BoletiQi.  P.  s  Prooepdinga. 

Col.  =  Ooloniea.  '^       *" 

Com.  =  Commeroe. 

C.R.  =  Comptes  Rendei. 

E.  =  Erdknnde.  So.  =  Soieno6(0). 

G.  =  Geography,  G^ographie,  Geografla.     |  Sitzb.  =  SitztmgBberioht. 

Gob.  =  GeeellBchaft.  .  T.  =  TranBaotions. 

I.  =  Institate,  Institation.  \  Ts.  =  Tijdschrift,  Tidskrifi 

Iz.  =  IzveBtiya.  V.  =  Verein. 

J.  =  Journal.  i  Verb.  =  Yerbandlongen. 

Jb.  =  Jahrbnch.  '  W.  =  WiaBenaobaft,  and  oompoanda. 

k.k.  =  kaigerlioh  nnd  kdniglich.  |  Z.  =  Zeitsohrift. 

M.  =  Mitteilongen.  '  Zap.  =  ZapiakL 

On  aocoont  of  the  ambigni^  of  the  words  oetaw,  quarlo,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  oover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  X  6}. 

A  i«leotioii  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  noticed  olsowhoro  in  the  '<  JovnaL" 

ZXmOPE.       . 

Austria— Istria.      G,  Abhandlungen  9  (1907):  Hefi  2,  pp.  iv.  and  166.  Krebs. 

Die  Halbinsel  Istrien.  Landeskundliche  Studie  von  Dr.  Norbert  Krebs.  With 
Mapf  IUu»traUoH8f  and  Seetions.     Two  Copies. 

Europa.  Moryson. 

An  Itinerary,  Containing  His  Ten  Yc  ores  Travell  through  the  Twelve  Dominions  of 
(rermany,  Bohmerland,  Switzoiland,  Netherlaod,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy,  Turkey, 
France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Written  by  Fynes  Moryson.  Vols.  1 
and  2.  Glasgow :  J.  MacLehose  &  Sons,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xxvi. 
and  468;  (vol.  2)  viii.  and  466.  Faotimile  Plans.  Price  12«.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
The  original  edition  of  this  famous  book  is  so  scarce  that  this  excellent  reprint  is 

particularly  welcome.    It  is  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes. 

France— Historical.  Brette. 

Arroand  Brette.  Les  limites  et  les  divisions  territorlak  s  de  la  France  on  1789. 
Paris  :  B.  Coruely  et  Cic,  1907.  Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  vifi.  and  134.  Maps.  Price  3/r. 
60  0.    Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Italy— Lake  Cktrda.     Abr^g^  B.S.  Hongroise  G.  86  (1907) :  30-32.  Priuz. 

Die  BranduDg  am  Ufor  des  Garda-Sees.  Von  Dr.  G.  Prinz.  (Fdldrajxi 
K6z^em€nyek  86  (1907) :  89-96.     With  Illustrations.) 

Itsly—Ornithology.  Oiglioli. 

Avifauna  Italica.    Nnovo  elenco  sistumatico  delle  specie  di  uocelli  stazionare,  di 

paesaggio  o  di  accidentale  compassa  in  Italia  .  .  .  cumpilato  dal  doltoro  Enrico 

Hillyer  Giglioli.    Florence,  1907.    Size  OJ  x  6J,  pp.  xxiv.  and  784.    Presented  by 

the  Author. 
Italy— Sardinia.  C.R. A.  Sc  Paris  144  (1907).    1 1 82-1 185.  Deprat. 

Les  volcans  du  Logudoro  et  du  Campo  d'Ogieri  (Sardaigno).    Note  de  G.  Deprat. 
Italy— Sicily— Etna.  Lorenzo. 

Giuseppe  de  Lorenzo.    L*£tna.     Bergamo:   Instituto  Italiano  d'arti  Grafiohe, 

1907.     Size  lOJ  X  7J,  pp.  154.     Illustrations.    Price  5s. 

The  excellent    illustrations  give  a    good  idea   of  the  physical  features  of  the 
mountain. 
Italy— Toseany.  Hntton. 

Florence  and  the  cities  of  northern  Tuscany,  with  Genoa.    By  Edward  Hutton. 

London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1907.     Size  8x5,  pp.  x.  and  436.     Sketch-map  and 

Illustraliom.    Price  6».     Presetited  by  tlie  Publishers. 
Italy— Vesuvius.  Popular  Sc.  Monthly  69  (1906) :  558-566.  Eastman. 

Vesuvius  during  the  Early  Middle  Ages.     By  Dr.  Charles  B.  Eastman.     With 

Facsimile  Illustrations. 
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Lozembiirg.  Tour  du  Monde  18  (1907) :  193-216.  Bixemonti. 

Le  Grand-Duoh^  de  Luxembourg.    Par  Pierre  Bixemonts.     With  Sketch-map  and 
Illustrations, 

Mediterranaan.  Ann.  G,  16  (1907) :  97-116.  Cayeuz. 

Fixity  da  niveaa  de  la  M^diterran^  k  T^poqne  historique.    Par  L.  Cayeux. 
With  Plan  and  Sedion. 

MeditenrnnMii.  Fhilippton. 

Das  Mittelmeergebiet :  seine  geographisohe  nnd  knltnrelle  Eigenari.    Von  Alftred 
Philippson.    Zweite  Anflage.    Leipzig :  B.  B.  Teubner,  1907.    Sixe  9x6,  pp.  x. 
and  262.    Map9  and  lUustrations.    Price  7m.    Presented  5y  the  PMisher, 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  the  Journal,  vol.  24,  p.  343.    Some 

minor  improyements  have  now  been  incorporated. 

Rumania.  J.B.  StatUtieal  8.  70  (1907):  122-129.  Gaster. 

Boomania's  forty  years*  progress,  1866-1906.     By  Leon  Oaster. 

Russia.  Kirohhoff  ft  others. 

L&nderknnde  yon  Enropa,  herausgegeben  ...»  von  Alfred  Kirohhofi'.  Dritter 
Teil :  Bnssland,  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  yon  Krassnow  in  Yerbindnng  mit  Prof.  Dr.  A. 
Woeikow.  (Unser  Wissen  yon  der  Erde,  .  .  .  heransgegebenvon  AlfredKirchhoff; 
iv.  Band.)  Leipaig :  G.  Freytag,  1907.  Siae  11  X  7|,  pp.  yiii.  and  336.  Sluteh- 
maps  and  lUudratiom,  Priee22m,  [To  be  reviewed.] 
This  well-known  work  is  now  completed  after  a  long  interval 

Russia— Arkhangelsk.    B,A.  Imp,  8e,,  8t.  PUerOxmrg,  1907 :  205-208.        Ohsmsshsfr. 
Qaelqnes  nonvelles  donn^  sor  la  g^logio  de  la  Bolchesemelskaia  Toundra.    Par 
F.  X.  Chemesheff.    [In  Bnssian.] 

Russia— Cartography.     M,G.  Gesi  Hamburg  ^  (\Wl):  125-172.  Miehow. 

Weitere  Beitrage  snr  alteren  Kartographio  Bnsslands.    Von  H.  Miohow.     With 
Facsimile  Map: 
A  continuation  of  the  anther's  former  stody  of  the  early  cartography  of  Bnssia. 

Russia— Finland.  Laiviska. 

Ueber  die  Oberflachenbildungen  Mittel-Ostbottniens  and  ihre  Entstehnng.  Yon 
J.  Leiviska.  Helsingfors,  1907.  Size  9|  X  6),  pp.  114.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Presented  by  (he  AuUior. 

flaryia.  Deutsehe  Rundschau  G,  29  (1907) :  405-416.  Sohlesier. 

Ergebnisse  einer  Wandemng  daroh  Serbien.  Yon  Emil  Schlesier.  With  Illus- 
trations, 

Spain.  Rartoli. 

Atlas  geogrifioo  Ibero-Americano.  [Tomo  i.]  Espafia :  desoripcidn  geogrifica  y 
estadistfca  de  las  provincias  espafiolas,  con  el  nnmero  do  habitantes,  edificioa  y 
vivendas  de  cada  Aynntamiento,  segiin  resnlta  de  Iob  datoe  provisionales  del  Censo 
de  1897.  Indice  alfabe'tico  de  los  Ayuntamientos  con  la  poblacidn  de  1901.  Por 
Mannel  Esonde  Bartoli.  Barcelona,  [^tot  <2af6d].  Size  15  x  10|,pp.536.  Purdiased. 
Letterpress  accompanying  an  atlas  of  Spain. 

Switserland — Census.  

SohweiieriBche  Statifltik.  154.  Liefemng.  Ergebnisse  der  eidg.  Betriebszahlang^ 
vom  9.  Angnst,  1905.  Band  I.  Die  Betriebe  nnd  die  Zahl  der  darin  beschaftigten 
Personen.    Heft  2.    Eanton  Bern.    Bern,  1907.    Size  11  X  8|,  pp.  xvi.  and  496. 

SwitserUnd— GlAciation.    Jahresber.  G.  Ges.  Bern  20  (1905-6):  1-230.         Kussbaum. 
Die  eiszeitliche  Yergletscherang  des  Saanegebietes.    Yon  Dr.  Fritz  Nussbaum. 
With  Maps  and  Sections. 

Switnrland— Langoaget.    Questions  Diplomatiques  23  (1907) :  423-431.  Henry. 

Enqndte  en  Snisse  sor  les  regions  liDgnistiqnes  allemands,  fran^ises,  iialiennes  et 
romanohes.    Par  Ren^  Henry.     With  Map, 

Switserland- Valais.    Scottish  G.  Mag,  23  (1907) :  169-191,  225-239.  Kewbigin. 

The  Swiss  Yalais:  a  stndy  in  regional  geography.  By  Marion  J.  Newbigin. 
Wi^  Maps,  Illuetraiions,  and  Diagrams. 

Turkey— Albania.  Koposa. 

Das  katholische  Nordalbanien.  Eine  Skizze  von  Dr.  Franz  Baron  Nopcsa. 
(Separat  ans  "  Foldrajzi  Kozlemenyek,"  Budapest.)  Yienna,  [not  dated].  Size 
9}  X  6},  pp.  56.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented. 
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Vnit«d  Kingdom— Coaits.  

Royal  Oommission  on  Ooast  Eroeion.  Vol.  1,  Parts  i.  and  ii.  Report,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  and  Appendices  thereto,  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  to  report  on  certain  questions  affecting  coast  erosion  and  the  reohimation 
of  tidal  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom.  London,  1907.  Size  18  X  8|,  pp.  (Part  i.) 
vi. ;  (Part  ii.)  vi.,  504,  iv.,  and  156.  Plann.  Price  Id.  and  Ss.  9d.  Pretented  by  the 
Boyal  Commission.    [To  be  noticed  elsewhere.] 

(Tnited  Kingdom— Cornwaa    QuaH.  J.  6eol.  8.  63  (1907) :  106-123.       Joket-Browne. 
The  age  and  origin  of  the  plateans  around  Torquay.    By  Alfred  John  Jukes- 
Browne.     With  Map$  and  Sections. 

United  Kingdom— Leioeiter.  Johnson. 

Glimpses   of  ancient  Leicester,  in  six  periods.    By  Mrs.  T.  Fielding  Johnson. 
2nd  edition.    London :   Simpkin  &  Co.,  1906.    Size  9  x  5),  pp.  xyi.  and  440. 
Plans  and  Illwtrationi. 
This  edition  was  prepared  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  British  Association. 

United  Kingdom— Population.  

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Report  on  the  decline  in  the  agrioullnral 
population  of  Great  Britain,  1881-1906.  London,  1906.  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  144. 
Jfap.    Price  Sd. 

United  Kingdom- Seotland.    P.B.8.  Edinburgh  27  (1906-7) :  14-15.  Weddorbnm. 

The  temperature  of  the  fresh-water  lochs  of  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to 
Loch  Nesa    By  E.  M.  Wedderbum. 

United  Kingdom— Wales.  Strahan. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey— England  and  Wales.  The  Geology  of  the 
South  Wales  Coalfield.  Part  ix.  West  Gower  and  the  country  around  Pcmbrey. 
By  Aubrey  Strahan.    London,  1907.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  vi.  and  50.    ilfap. 

ASIA. 

Central  Asia.  Fraser. 

The  marches  of  Hindustan :  the  record  of  a  journey  in  Thibet,  Trans-Himalayan 
India,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia.  By  David  Fraser. 
Edinburgh:  W.  Blackwood  .t  Sons,  1907.  Size  9  x  5),  pp.  xvi.  and  522.  Map, 
Profile,  and  Illustrations.  Price  21t.  net.  Presented  by  the  PvMishers.  [To  be 
reviewed.] 

Chinese  Empire.  Bnice. 

In  the  footsteps  of  Marco  Polo :  being  the  account  of  a  journey  overland  from  Simla 
to  Pekin.    By  Major  Clarence  Dalrymplo  Bruce.    Edinburgh,  etc. :  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  1907.    Size  9  X  5),  pp.  xiv.  and  380.    3fap  and  Ulustralions.    Price  21«.  net. 
Presented  by  the  PMUhers. 
See  Reviews,  ante,  p.  92. 

Chinese  Empire— Bailways.  Kent. 

Bailway  enterprise  in  China :  an  account  of  its  origin  and  development.  By 
Percy  Horace  Kent.  I^ndon:  E.  Arnold,  1907.  Size  9  x  5),  pp.  xii.  and  304. 
Maps.    Price  I2s.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Puhlislier. 

Chinese  Empire— Tibet.  Franeke. 

A  history  of  Western  Tibet ;  one  of  the  unknown  empires.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Franeke. 
London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  [1907].  Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  xiv.  and  192.  Sketch- 
maj^s  and  Illustrations.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publishers.  [To  be 
reviewed.] 

India.  Blwin. 

Indian  jottings,  from  ten  years'  experience  in  and  around  Poena  city.  By  Edward 
F.  Elwm.  London  :  John  Murray,  1907.  Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  xii.  and  314.  Illustra- 
tions.   Priee  lOt.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

India— Phytogoography.  Hooker. 

A  sketch  of  the  flora  of  British  India.  By  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker.  (Reprinted 
from  the  third  edition  of  the  *  Imperial  Gazetteer.*)  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press, 
1906.    Size  8}  X  5).  pp.  60.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

India— Travancore.  Aiya. 

The  Travancore  State  Manual.     By  V.  Nagam  Aiya.    3  vols.    Trivandrum,  1906. 
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Site  10^  X  7.    Map,  Plam^  and  IUu$iraHoni.    Pre$efUed  &y  the  Seeretary  of  State 

for  India. 
A  valoable  oompendiam  of  present-day  knowledge  of  the  state,  its  arohieology, 
history,  religion,  etc. 
JaptiL  Chamberlain  and  Mason. 

A  handbook  for  travellers  in  Japan,  including  the  whole  empire  from  Saghalien 

to  Pormosa.     By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason.    8th  edit.    London  : 

John  Murray,  1907.     Size  7x4),  pp.  x.  and  570.     Jfapt,  Plan$,  and  TUustra" 

tum$.    Price  208.     Preeented  (y  the  Publi$her. 
Persia.  Petermanna  M.  68  (1907) :  121-132.  Btahl. 

Beisen  in  Nord-  mid  Westpersien.    Von  A.  P.  Stahl.     With  Map, 

Persian  Oulf  and  Persia.      M.O,  Qe$.  Hamburg  82  (1907) :  69-1 24.  Stflrken. 

Eeisebriefe  ans  dem  Persisohen  Golf  nnd  Persien.    Yon  Alfred  Stfirken.     With 

lUuitraUoM. 
PhiUppines.  GMm  91  (1907) :  271-272.  Knrts. 

Eennzeioben  yon  Klyeananderangen  in  den  Philippinen.    Yon  Eapitanlentnant 

Kurtz.     With  lUuitratum$. 

Bnssia— Steppes.  iTshenko. 

Le  r^on  periph^qne  dn  paysage  des  deserts  en  partie  N.  de  la  steppe  de 
Kirghiz.  Par  A.  Iwtodhenko.  (Extrait  de  VAnnuaire  g^logique  et  min^(U4>gique 
de  la  Ruiiie,  vol.  6,  livr.  4-6.)  [St  Petersburg],  1903.  Size  12J  x  10,  pp.  103- 
114.    [In  Russian,  r^hfintf  in  French.] 

Russia— Steppes.  iTehenko. 

La  denudation  de  la  steppe.  Par  A.  Iwtsohenko.  Three  parts.  (Extrait  de 
VAnnuaire  gMogique  et  min^talogique  de  la  Ruwie,  vol.  7,  livraisons  2  and  7,  et 
yol.  8.  UTr.  6-7.)  St.  Petersburg,  1906.  Size  12  x  9J,  pp.  (part  i.)  43-59 ; 
(part  ii)  216-240 ;  and  (part  iii.)  135-197.  Ulwtratione.  [In  Russian,  r^umiin 
French.] 
See  Review  in  vol.  SO,  p.  663. 

Siam— 'Siiryey.  

Slam:  General  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Royal  Survey  Department, 
1904-1905.    Bangkok,  1906.    Size  13  x  8},  pp.  iv.  and  56.    Mape  and  lUwtratiom. 

Turkey— AzaMa  Petraa.      National  G.  Mag.  IS  (1907) :  28^-291.  Hoskins. 

The  Rock  City  of  Petra.    By  Franklin  E.  Hoskins.     With  Ulugtratione. 

Torkey— Palestine.  Macalister  and  Kasterman. 

Paledine  Explor.  Fund,  Quart,  SUUement  (1907):  91-130 

Diary  of  a  Yisit  to  Safed.    By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  with  travel-notes  of  the 

journey  ^m  K&blus  to  Safed  vid  Beis&n.    By  Dr.  B.  W.  G.  Masterroan.     With 

niuitratione. 

Tnrikey-Bailway.      Z.  Gee,  B.  Berlin  (1907):  218-245,  288-320.  Blanekenhom. 

Die  Hedsohaz-Bahn  auf  Grund  eigener  Reiseetudien.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Max 
Blanekenhom.     With  Map$  and  lUustratuma. 

Western  AsU.  R  Comity  Asie  f ran faiae  7  (1907) :  193-197.  Laeoste. 

Conference  du  Gommandant  de  Laooste  [sur  un  voyage  autour  de  TAfglianistan]. . 
WUh  Map, 

AVBIOA. 

Abyssinia.  Skinner. 

Abyssinia  of  to-day :  an  account  of  the  first  mission  sent  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  court  of  the  Ring  of  Kings.    By  Robert  P.  Skinner.    London :  E. 
Arnold,  1906.      Size  9x5},  pp.  xvi.  and  228.     Sketch-map  and  Illu9tration$, 
Price  12s.  Sd, 
See  review  in  vol.  $9,  p.  76. 

AMca.  Lander. 

Across  Widest  Africa :  an  account  of  the  country  and  people  of  eastern,  central, 
and  western  Africa,  as  seen  during  a  twelve  months'  ioumey  ftrom  Djibnti  to  Cape 
Yerde.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  2  vols.  London :  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1907. 
Size  10  X  ^,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xvi.  and  396 ;  (vol.  2)  xii.  and  512.  Map  and  mu$tratiom. 
Price  42«.  net.    Pretented  by  the  Puhlighers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 
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AfriM.  Heaton. 

A  Bcientifio  geography.  Y.  Africa.  By  Ellis  W.  Heatos.  London :  Ralph,  Holland, 
&  Co.,  1907.  Sixe  7)  X  5,  pp.  110.  Skeiek-maps  and  Diagrams.  Frice  U.  3d. 
net,    FreserUed  by  the  FuUishirs, 

Africa.  HaU. 

A  woman's  trek  from  ihe  Cape  to  Cairo.  By  Mary  Hall.  London :  Methnen  & 
Co.,  [19071.  Size  9  X  5|,  pp.  xvi.  and  424.  Maps  and  lUwtratioM.  Price  16».  net. 
Presented  oy  the  Publishers.    [See  review,  ante,  p.  94.] 

Central  Afrioa.  SoUllings. 

In  wildest  Africa.  By  C.  G.  Schillings.  Translated  by  Frederic  Whyte.  8  vobi. 
London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  9A  x  6J,  pp.  xiv.,  viii.,  and  716.  IIIhs- 
trations.    Price  24f.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Congo  Btate.  Frobenini. 

In  Schatten  des  Eongostaates.  Bericht  fiber  den  Yerlanf  dcr  ersten  Reisen  der 
D.I.A.F.R  [Deutscben  Inner-AfrikaniBchen  Forschungs-Expedition]  von  1904- 
1906,  Uber  deren  Forsohungen  nnd  Beobachtnngon  anf  geographiscben  nnd 
Kolonialwirtschaf tlichem  Gebiet,  heransgegeben  nnd  bearbeitet  von  Leo  Frobenius. 
Berlin :  Georg  Reimer,  1907.  Size  10' x  7,  pp.  xiv.  and  468.  Maps  and  lUus- 
trations.    Price  14m.    Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Egypt  and  Sudan.  Hall. 

Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Sndan.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Hall.  11th  edition. 
London :  Stanford,  1907.  Size  7  x  4i,  pp.  xiv.,  170,  614.  Maps,  Plans,  and 
lUwlrations.    Price  14s.    Preeented  by  the  PMisher. 

Eritrea.  Riv.  G.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  129-141.    DainelU  and  Marinelli. 

Del  Marahb:  vnloano  estinto  della  deprossione  Dancala.  Osservazioni  di  G. 
Dainelli  ed  O.  Marinelli.    With  Map,  SeetionSf  and  Illustrations. 

French  Sudan.  La  0.,  B.8.0.  ParU  15  (1907) :  253-260.  ViUatte. 

Le  regime  des  eaux  dans  la  region  lacustre  de  Gonndam  (depression  Faguibine- 
Daonnas-T^d-Fati).    Par  le  Lieutenant  Yillatte.    With  Map  and  Seetion. 

German  East  AMoa.  Kohlsohtttter. 

Ergebnisse  der  Ostafrikanische  Pendel-Expedition  der  Eonigl.  Gosellsohaft  dcr 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen  in  den  Jaliren  1899  und  1900,  ausgefiihrt  von  Hans 
Glauning  und  Ernst  Kohlschatter.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ernst  Kohlschfitter.  I. 
Band.  Berlin,  1907.  Size  H  x  8J,  pp.  viii.  and  230.  Map  and  Diagrams.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Author. 

German  East  Africa— Communieations.  Prager. 

Z.  KoUmialpolitik,  etc.  9  (1907) :  203-210. 
Der  Wasserweg  zum  Nyassasee.    Yon  M.  Prager. 
German  East  Africa— Trade.    Z.  Kohnialpolitik,  etc.  9  (1907) :  481-451.         Hermann. 
Die  AbschnUrung  Sansibars  von  Doutschostafrika.     Yon  Dr.  Rud.  Hermann. 
Discusses  the  commeroial  relation  of  Zanzibar  to  tlie  opposite  continental  area 
which  is  compared  with  that  of  England  to  Western  and  Central  Europe. 

Madagascar— Ethnology.    i7er.  J(fa(ia^aMar  9  (1907):  81-91.  Ferrand. 

Le  peuplemcnt  de  Madagascar.    Par  Gabriel  Ferrand. 

Madagascar— Oeelogj.      Pev.  Madagascar  9(1907):  92-102.  Lemoine. 

Etat  actuel  de  noe  connaissances  sur  la  g^logie  de  Madagascar.    Par  P.  Lemoine. 
See  note  on  these  two  papers  in  the  August  number  (p.  214). 

Morocco— Ujda.  Rev.  franfaise  32  {1907) :  219-231.  Mongin. 

Oujda.    (D*apr^  le  capitainc  Mougin.)     With  Flan. 

Natal.  Anderson. 

Natal:  Surveyor-General's  Department.  Third  and  final  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Natal  and  Zululand.  By  William  Anderson.  London,  1907.  Size 
12  X  8,  pp.  300.    Mape  and  Plates.    Presented  by  the  Agent-General  for  Natal, 

Nigeria.  Petermanns  M.  53  (1907):  108-111.  Marqnardaen. 

Zur  Karte  des  Gebiets  zwisohcn  Ibi  und  Yola.    Yon  Hauptmann  Hugo  Mar- 

quardsen.    With  Map. 

The  writer  traversed  the  districts  south  of  the  Benue,  both  in  German  and  English 
territory,  in  1903. 
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Vortli-Weft  AfHca—Trade.    O.Z.  18  (1907):  126-142, 174^185.  Kflrehhoff. 

Alte  and  nene  Handelsstrassen  und  Handelsmittelpniikte  in  Nordwost-Afrika. 
Yon  D.  EOrohhoff. 

Bhodada— AreliflBQlogy.  Lamplugh  and  Balfour. 

Notes  on  the  ooonrrenoe  of  stone  implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  around 
Victoria  Falls.  By  G.  W.  Lamplugh.  Note  on  an  implement  of  palieolithic  type 
from  the  Yiotoria  Falls,  Zambesi.  By  H.  Balfour.  (From  the  Journal  of  the 
AfUhropologieal  Imtiiute,  vol.  86,  Jannary-June,  1906.)  London,  1906.  Size  1 1  x  7^, 
pp.  12^171.    Mapg  and  lUwtrationt.    Preienied  by  the  Authors. 

Bhodetia—Historioal.  EaU. 

The  prehistoric  gold  mines  of  Rhodesia.    By  R.  N.  Hall.    (Reprinted  from  the 

African  Monthly.)    Grahamstown :  African  Book  Co.,  1907.  *  Size  9 J  x  6J,  pp.  46. 

Presented  bp  the  Author. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Mclver,  in  which  the  author  endeavonrs  to  show  that  the  gold 
was  not  extracted  between  900  and  1760  a.d.  Certain  at  least  of  Mr.  Molyer's  state- 
ments seem  to  be  successfully  refuted. 

Bhodetia— ZambeiL-  Lamplogh. 

The  geology  of  the  Zambesi  Basin  around  the  Batoka  Gorge.  By  G.  W.  Lamplugh. 
(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  theGeohgical  Society,  vol.  68,  1907.)  Size  8}  x  5), 
pp.  162-216.    Map  and  Sections.    PresetUed  by  the  Author. 

Sahara..  La  G.,  B.8G.  PaHs  16  (1907) :  261-270.  Chndaan. 

D* Alger  li  Tombouctou  par  TAhaggar,  FAir  et  le  Tchad.  Par  R.  Chudeau. 
With  Map. 

Sahara.  Ann.  O.  16  (1907):  46-69, 117-138.  Oantier. 

I^itudes  Sahariennes.    Par  E.  F.  Gautier.    WOh  Map  and  lUmtraiions. 

Sahara.  Reneeignemente  Cul.,  Comity  A/rique/ranfaise  (1907):  77-90.      Laperrine. 

La  tonm^e  Ik  Taoudeni  dn  Lieut.-Colonel  Laperrine  (26  mars — 9  juillet,  1906).  - 
With  Map. 

Sahara.  Jiev.  franfaise  88  (1907) :  273-283.  Mangin. 

Region  du  Tchad :  le  Borkon.    (Rapport  du  capitaine  Georges  Mangin.) 

Sahara.   Renseignements  CW.,  Gomiti  Afrique  franfaise  (1907) :  53-57,  102-106.    Mussel. 

Du  Tonat  k  TAcegradh  et  k  I'Ahnet.    Rapport  do  toum<^e  du  Lieut.  Mussel. 
Sahara— Ethnology.  G(/b6tw  91  (1907):  379-384.  Goldstein. 

Die  Thesaurierungspolitik  der  Saharabeyolkerung.    Von  Ferdinand  Goldstein. 
The  author  treats  of  the  camel  in  the  r61e  of  personal  property. 
Sierra  Leone.  Jahretber.  G.  Ges.  Bern  20  (1905-6) :  231-249.  Voli. 

Eine  Reise  an  die  Fl&sse  Kittam  und  Bum  in  Sierra  Leone.     Von  Dr.  Walter  Volz. 
Somaliland— British.  Herbert. 

Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland:  the  record  of  a  shooting  trip.     By  Agnes  Herbert. 

London :   John  Lane,  1908  [1907].    Size  9x6.  pp.  viii.  and  306.     Illustrations. 

Price  128.  Od.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [See  notice  on  p.  100,  ante.^ 

Senth  Aftrica.  Theal. 

History  and  ethnograpliy  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi,  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  at  Sofala  in  September,  150.5,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  the 
British  in  September,  1795.  By  Dr.  George  McCall  Theal.  Vol.  1,  The  Portu- 
guese in  South  Africa  from  1505  to  1700.  London:  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1907. 
Size  9x5},  pp.  xxiv.  and  502.  Map,  Facsimile  Plan,  and  Illustrations,  Price 
Is.  Od.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  third  edition,  greatly  extended  in  some  directions,  of  the 
author's  classical  work  on  South  Africa. 

South  Africa — Geology.  Corstorphine. 

The  geological  aspects  of  South  African  scenery.     Presidential  address  to  the 

Geological  Society  of  South  Africa,  January  28, 1907.    By  Dr.  Geo.  Corstorphine. 

Johannesburg,  1907.    Size  10  x  7,  pp.  xix.-xxvii. 
See  note  in  Monthly  Record,  vol.  80,  p.  562. 
Sudan.  Alexander. 

From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.    By  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander.    2  vols.    London :  E. 
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Arnold,  1907.    Siae  9J  x  7,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xyi.  and  358 ;  (vol.  2)  xii.  and  420.    Maps 
and  lUusiraiiona.    Price  36«.  net.    Presented  hy  the  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Transvaal— Agriealture.      J.R.  Col  L  88  (1907) :  466-486.  Bnrtt-Davy. 

The  agncultnral  and  pastoral  poesibilities  of  the  Transvaal.  By  Joseph  Bnrtt-Davy. 
Tripoli.  Riv.  CoLoniale  8  (1907) :  302-315.  Afrit. 

I  conflni  e  V"  hinterland"  della  Tripolitania.    Di  V.  R.  Afrit 
TripoU.  Towr  du  Monde  18  (1907) :  169-192.  MaUvisienlz. 

La  OTT^naiqne.    Par  H.  do  Mathnisieulx.    With  Sketeh-map  and  lUuetrations. 
Tunis.  LotlL 

La  Tnnisie  et  Voenvre^da  proteotorat  francais.    Par  Gaston  Loth.    Paris :  Ch.  Dela- 

grave,   1907.     Size  10  X6i,  pp.  282.     lUuetratiane  and  Diagram:    Price  ^  fr. 

Preeented  by  (he  PMisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

West  AfriAa-^Bonndarj.    Quettione  dipUmatiques  88  (1907) :  417-422.  

La  mission  da  Commandant  Moll,  Congo-Cameronn.    By  J.-H.  F. 
See  note  in  vol.  S9,  p.  676. 

West  Africa— Boundary.    Queetione  diplomatique^  28  (1907):  495-498.  

La  mission  dn  Capitaine  Gottes,  Sud-Cameroan.    Par  J.-H.  F.     With  Map. 
See  note  in  vol.  29,  p.  676. 
West  Afrioa-Onnency.       Bev.  coUmiale  (1907) :  145-158.  BaUland. 

Ciroulation  mon^taire  en  Afriqae  ocoidentale.    Par  ^mile  BaiUand. 

VOBTH  AXXBIOA. 

lTnit%a  States— Indian  Territory.    B.  American  0.8.  89  (1907) :  821-340.  Oondra. 

Opening  of  the  Indian  Territory.    By  G.  E.  Gondra.     With  Map  amd  Hluttratione. 
United  States— Irrigation.    National.  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  217-243.  Blanehard. 

Millions  for  moisture:  an  aooonnt  of  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service. 

By  0.  J.  Blanehard.     With  Illuetratione, 

United  States— Mounds.    American  J.  8e.  28  (1907) :  245-256.  Hobbs. 

Some  topographic  features  formed  at  the  time  of  earthquakes  and  the  origin  of 
mounds  in  the  Gulf  plain.    By  Wm.  H.  Hobbs.     With  Sections  and  Illustratione. 
See  Monthly  Record,  vol.  80,  p.  92. 

United  States— Hew  Mezieo.  L«e. 

U.S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  Waier-supplf  Paper,  No.  J 88  (i907),  pp.  60. 
Water  resources  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  of  New  Mexico  and  their  development. 
By  Willis  T.  Lee.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

United  States— Hew  Tork.    American  J.  Sc.  88  (1907) :  825-335.  Carney. 

Wave-cut  terraces  in  Kuka  valley,  older  than  the  recession  stage  of  Wisconsin 
ice.    By  Frank  Carney.     With  lUustrcUions. 

United  States— Vew  Tork.    2?.  .4m0rtcafi  G.5.  89(1907):  193-199.  HeUpria. 

The  Gatskill  mountains.    By  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin.     With  Map. 

United  States— Hew  Tork.    Monthly  Weather  Bev.  85  (1907) :  109-118.  Merriman. 

Rainfall  and  run-off  of  the  Catskill  mountain  region.    By  Thaddeus  Merriman. 
Wiih  Map  and  Diagrams. 

United  States— Hew  Tork.    Monthly  Weather  Bev.  85  (1907) :  8-1 1.  Horton. 

The  Adirondack  rainfall  summit.    By  Robert  C.  Horton.     With  Map  and  Profile. 

United  States— Population.      U.S.  Bureau  Census,  B.  No.  71  (1907) :  pp.  28.        

Estimates  of  population,  1904, 1905, 1906. 
United  States— South-East.    P.  Boston  S.  Nat.  Hist.  88  (1907) :  211-248.         Johnson 

Drainage  modifications  in  the  Tallulah  district.    By  Douglas  Wilson  Johnson. 

With  Sketch-maps  and  Illustrations. 

United  States— Swamps.    National  O.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  292-301.  Wilson. 

Reclaiming  the  swamp  lands  of  the  United  States.    By  Herbert  M.  Wilson.     With 
Mapf  Illustrations^  and  Diagram. 
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TTnited  BtatM— TriangnktioiL     VS.  Geol  Surv.,  B.  310  (1907) :  pp.  248.  Gannett. 

Results  of  primary  triangulntion  and  primary  traverse ;  fiscal  year  1905-6.  By 
Samuel  S.  Gannett.     With  Map, 

United  States— Utah.       National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  199-204.  Holmes. 

The  great  natural  bridges  of  Utah.    By  Edwin  F.  Holmes.     With  lUugtratioru. 

CIHTBAL  AVD  SOUTH  AXBBIOA. 

Chile— Seismology.  Pdermanm  M.  68  (1907) :  182-138.  Steffen. 

Einige  Ergebnisse  der  Untersnchnngen  fiber  das  mittelchilenisohe  Erdbeben  vom 
16.  August  1906.    Von  Dr.  Hans  Steffen.     With  Map. 

Goeta  Biea—Cocos  Island.  Biolley. 

Mnseo  Nacional  de  Goeta  Rica.    Mollnsqnee  de  Tlsla  de  Cooo.    Par  P.  BioHey. 

(R^nltats  d'une  exp^ition  faite  en  janyier  1902,  da  11  au  16,  sous  les  anspicee  du 

GouTemement  de  Costa  Rica.)    Ban  Jos^,  1907.    Size  12  x  8},  pp.  30.    Map  and 

lUtutration. 

The  writer  visited  the  island,  which  lies  midway  between  Central  America  and  the 
Galapagos,  for  ao6logical  research.  He  gives  some  notes  on  its  physical  and  faunal 
relations. 

Panama— CanaL  [Waldo.] 

The  present  statns  of  the  Panama  Canal.  [By  Fullerton  L.  Waldo.]  (Reprinted 
from  Engineering,  March  15, 1907.)  London,  1907.  Size  8^  x  5),  pp.  16.  lUustra- 
tione. 

Pern— Climatology.         Meteorologieehe  Z.  84  (1907) :  270-279.  Hann. 

Zom  Elima  von  Pern.  (Mit  Beobachtnngen  anf  dem  Mistigipfel  in  5852  m.)  Von 
J.  Hann.    AUo  separate  copy. 

Pern— Ooait-line.  CR-A.  8e.  PaH$  144  (1907):  1180-1182.  BorthoD. 

Contribntion  )^  T^tnde  des  oscillations  du  rivage  dans  la  bale  du  Callao.  Note  de 
P.  Ber&on. 

Sonth  Amerioa— Ethnology.  Sohnller. 

Sobre  el  or^en  de  los  Charnla.    Replica  al  Dr.  J.  Friedcrici,  de  Leipzig.    Por  R. 
R.  Schnller.     Santiago,  1906.    Size  10  X  6},  pp.  158.    Map.    Presented  hy  the 
AtUhor. 
The  Oharrua  Indians  now  occupy  parts  of  Uruguay. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.    Popular  8e.  Monthly  70  (1906) :  385-403.  Brown. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake.  By  Prof.  Charles  W.  Brown.  With  Maps  and  lllustra- 
tioM, 

West  Indies— Jamaica.  

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Earthquake  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  January  14, 
1907.    Sizel3x  8J,pp.  xviii.  andl20.    Plan.    Price  U.5d.    London,  1907. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.   /.  Manchester  O.S.  22  (1906) :  113-134.  Mellor. 

Jamaica,  the  Crown  of  our  West  Indian  possessions.  By  E.  W.  Mellor.  With  Illus- 
trations. 

POLAR  Bseioirs. 

Arctie  Ooean.  


Arctic  Pilot.  Vol.  1.  Comprising  the  northern  coasts  of  Russia  from  Voriema  or 
Jacob  river  in  Europe,  to  Cape  North  and  the  Wrangell  islands  in  Asia,  including 
a  portion  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  with  the  Barents,  White,  and  Kara  seas.  Originally 
compiled  by  Commander  H.  8.  Penn.  Second  edit.  Iiondon,  1907.  Size 
94  X  6,  pp.  xxxli.  and  380.    Index-charts. 

Oreenland.         Meddelelser  om  Or^nland  30  (1907) :  pp.  xiv.  and  1-314.  Krnnse. 

Botanical  exploration  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  between  65°  35'  and  74°  30' 
lat  N.    By  Chr.  Krnuse. 

Polar  Exploration.  O.  Anteiger  S  (1907) :  49-54.  Drygalski. 

Ziele  und  Methoden  der  Polarforschung  nach  den  Verhandlungen  des  inter- 
nationalen  Kongresses  zur  Erforschung  der  Polargebiet  in  Briissel.  Von  Erich 
von  Drygalski.     With  Map. 
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BpitibdrgeiL  Monthly  Weather  Sev.  85  (1907) :  63-68.  

Meteorological  work  at  Camp  Wellman,  Danes  Island,  Spitsbergen. 
On  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Hersej  as  a  member  of  the  Wellman  expedition  of  1906. 

MATHBICATIOAL  OSOOBAPHT. 
Longitndei.  Soil. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Canada.  Transpacific  Longitudes  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  executed  daring  the  years  1903-1904.  By 
Dr.  Otto  Klotz.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  10  x  6|,  pp.  31-198.  Map,  Diagram$,  and 
lUustratioM.    Pretented  by  the  Author, 

Surveying.  U.S.  Qeol.  8urv,,  B.  306  (1906) :  pp.  88.  Gannett. 

Manual  of  Topographic  Methods.    By  Henry  Gannett.     With  Illusirations, 
Surreylng.  Petermanm  M.  68  (1907) :  97-108.  Hammer. 

Ueber  die  Bestrebungen  der  neueren  Landestopographie.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  E. 

Hammer.     With  Map. 

Sorreying.  Larminat. 

E.  de  Larminat.    Topographic  pratique  de  reconnaissance  et  d'exploration,  suivie 
de  notions  ^^mentaires    pratiques  de  g^d^ie  et  d'astronomie  de  campagne. 
2«  Edition.    Paris :    H.  Charles-Lavauzelle,  (1907).    Size  9  X  SJ,  pp.  392  and  32. 
Sketch-maps  and  Diagrams.    Presented  by  the  Author, 
See  Beyiew  in  the  August  number,  p.  206. 

PHT8ICAL  AVD  BIOLOOICAL  QBOGRAPHT. 
Oeophyiies.  BiecUrdL 

L'unit6  delle  energie  cosmiche.  Dl  Leonardo  Ricciardi.  Turin,  etc.,  [1907].  Size 
10  X  6},  pp.  56.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  author  thinks  (inter  alia)  that  the  warm  ocean  currents  are  derived  from  the 
interior  of  the  Earth,  into  which  the  sea-water  has  percolated. 

Geophynes.  G.Z.  IS  (1907) :  169-174.  TertMh. 

Neuere  Yersuoho  zur  physikalischen  Loeung  des  Problems  vom  Erdinnem.  Von 
H.  Tertsch.     WUh  Diagram. 

Gladology— Erosion.  Frtth. 

Ueber  Form  und  Grosse  der  glazialen  Erosion.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Prfih.  (Separat- 
Abdruck  a.  d.  Verhandlungen  der  Schweizer.  Naturforschcnden  Gesellschaft  in 
St  Gallon,  1906.)  St.  Gallon,  1907.  Size  8)  x  5),  pp.  48.  Maps  and  Diagrams. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 

Hydrology.  Barrowi  and  Homton. 

U.S.  Qeol.  Surv.,  Water  Supply  Paper,  No.  187  (1907) :  pp.  94. 
Determination  of  stream-flow  during  the  frozen  season.    By  H.  K.  Barrows  and 
Robert  E.  Horton.     With  TUustratioiut  and  Diagrams. 

Hydrology.  PI.  Civil  Engineers,  167  (1906-7) :  181-185.  HiU. 

The  yield  of  catchment  areas.    By  Ernest  Prescott  Hill.    (Discussion,  pp.  186-261 .) 
Meteorology— Atmofl^here.    Petermanm  M.  68  (1907):  138-139.  Bnpan. 

Die  hochste  Ballonfahrt.     Von  Dr.  A.  Supan.     With  Diagram. 

Oceanography— Korth  Atlantic.  Poole. 

P.  and  8.  Nova  Scotian  L  Se.  11  (1903-4):  193-198. 

The  sunken  Land  of  Bus.    By  Dr.  Henry  S.  Poole.     With  Chart. 

The  writer  (who  is  not  avrare  that  the  designation  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Busse  of 
Bridgewater,  one  of  the  ships  in  Frobisher's  last  voyage)  calls  attention  to  soundings 
near  the  locality  in  question  by  the  cable-ship  Minia  in  1903.  (Cf.  Murray  and  Peake, 
in  R.G.S.  extra  publication,  1904.) 

Phenology.  J.R.  Statistical  S.  70  (1907) :  1-51.  Hooker. 

Correlation  of  the  weather  and  crops.    By  K.  H.  Hooker. 
Volcanic  Phenomena.     C.R.A.  Sc.  PaHs  144  (1907) :  1468-1470.  XartoL 

Sur  lea  gouffres  de  la  mer  et  la  volcanisme.    Par  B.  A.  Martel. 
The  writer  urges  the  importance  of  studying  the  question  of  the  penetration  of  sea- 
water  into  submarine  abysses. 
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OLDER  WORKS  ADDED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MAP 
COLLECTION  IN   1907. 

BOOKS. 

AnTille,  [J.  B.  B.J  d'.— 6<<ogntphi6  ancienne,  abr^^.  3  yoIb.  Bute  6}  x  4.  Pre- 
tenUd  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Paris,  1782. 

Aretie.— [Collection  of  papers  relative  to  t&e  EzpeditioD  of  1875-6,  commanded  by 
Sir  6.  Nares.]  2  vols.  Map$  and  lUuitratioM.  Size  8}  X  5).  Pretented  by  Sir 
a  R.  Marhham.  London,  1865-79. 

Bombardt,  W.  —  Zur^  Oberfl&cbengestaltasg  und  Geologic  Deutscb  -  Ostafrikas. 
(Deutscb-Ost-Afrika,  Band  yii)    Map§  and  Illu$tration8.    Size  11x7}. 

Berlin,  1900. 

Cohm,  Elliott  (Editor). — History  of  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.    4  toIb.    Maps  and  PortraiU.    Size  9)  X  6.      London  and  New  Tork,  1893. 

Be  U  Martinidrei  H.  M.  P.,  and  K.  Laoroiz.— Documents  pour  seryir  li  T^tudo  du  nord 
ouest  africaiu.    Vols.  II. -IV.  and  Atlas.    Map$  and  iUvstration$.    Size  11x7). 

[Algiers],  1896-97. 

Bnpin,  Charles. — Voyages  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne.  6  toIs  (bound  in  8).  Size 
10  X  8.    Presented  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Pans,  1820-24. 

Forrest,  Thomai.— A  yoyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  Maps  and 
Illwtrations.    Size  13  x  9|.  London,  1792. 

Hergt,  O.^Die  Kordlandfahrt  des  Pytheas.    Map.    Size  8)  x  5}.      Halle-a.-S.,  1893. 

Kartius,  Dr.  0.  F.  P.  yon. — Beitrage  zur  Etbnographie  und  Sprachkunde  Amerika's 
znnoal  Brasiliens.    Band  I.    Map.    Size  8)  X  5J.  Leipzig,  1867. 

Montandsn,  0.  H. — Guide  du  yoyagour  en  Crim^e.  Maps  and  lUuslrations.  Size 
7J  X  4  J.    Presented  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Odesm,  1834. 

MfUler,  Dr.  H.  [Editor].— Al-Hamd&ni's  Geographic  der  Arablsohen  Ualbinsel.  2  vols. 
[Arabic  text  and  notes  only.]    Size  9}  X  6.  Leyden,  1884-91. 

[Miiller,  Saloman.] — Verhandelingen  oyer  de  natuurlijke  geschiedenis  der  Neder* 
landschc  Oyerzeesche  Bezittingen  .  .  .  uitgegeyen  .  .  .  door  C.  J.  Temminck. 
[Deel  III.]  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  door  Salomon  Mftller.  [Plates  only,  four 
missing.]     Size  13  x  19.    Presented  by  Colonel  W.  J.  Alt.  N.P.,  1844. 

Vayigation. — The  safegarde  of  saylers,  or  Great  Butter.  Translated  ...  by  Kobcrt 
Norman.     Woodcuts.    Size  8x6.     Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Yates  Thompson. 

London,  1590. 

Vayigation.— The  Butter  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  [Translated  by  Robert  Copland.]  Size 
^  X  4.  LondoTh  [circ.  1560]. 

Party,  W. — A  .  .  .  discourse  of  the  travels  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  by  sea  and  over- 
land to  the  Persian  Empire.    Size  8^  x  7.    [MS.  copy  of  the  edition  of]  London,  1 601 . 

Pnrehai,  Samuel.— Purobas  his  Pilgrimage,  or.  Relations  of  the  world,  and  the  religions 
obeeryed  in  all  ages  and  places.  .  .  .    4th  edition.    Maps.    Size  18)  x  Si. 

London^  1626. 

▼omon-Hareonxt,  L.  F.^Bivers  and  canals.  2nd  edition.  2  vols.  Maps,  Sections, 
and  Htuetrations.  Oxford,  1896. 

MAP.  ; 

Boheuchnr,  Johann  Jacob.    Nova  Helvetis  tabula  goographica.    2  sheets.    1712. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  B.  A.  BBXYX8,  Map  Owraiaft  B.O.8. 

nntopi. 

Austria.  Freytag. 

G.  Freytag*s  Touristen-Wanderkarte  der  Dolomiten.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch 
to  1-6  stat^mile.  2  sheets.  Vienna:  G.  Freytag  &  Bemdt,  [1907].  PHee  2m. 
sack  sheet  'Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
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Aostria.  Hiiuilil^ 

Siedelungskarte  der  polnischen  WeetbeBkiden  vom  Jahre  1900.  Gezeichnet  ?on 
Erwin  Hanslik.  Scale  1 :  150,000  or  1  inch  to  2*4  stat.  milee.  KuUnr-  und 
Yolksdichtekarten  der  polonisohen  Westbeskiden.  Yon  Erwin  Hanslik.  Scale 
1 :  600,000  or  1  inch  to  9*5  stat  miles.  Petermanw  MitUilungen,  Erzanzungsheft, 
No.  158,  Tafeln  3  a.  4.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1907.    Presented  by  the  PMisher. 

England  and  Walii.  OrdnaaM  Sumy. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Diieotoi^General  of  the  Ordnaaoe  Survey,  Soathampton, 
from  November  1  to  80, 1907. 

4  miles  to  1  ineh : — 
County  Diagrams,  showing  Civil  Parishes,  with  a  table  of  their  areas.   Brecknock- 
shire.   Priee  6d, 

2  miles  to  1  inch: — 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in   sheets,  12. 
Price,  on  paper.  It.  6d.  ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  mowUed  in  sections,  2s,  6d.  each, 

1  inch  (third  edition) : — 

In  ouUine,  104, 110, 123, 156, 157,  207,  359.    1«.  eaoh  (engraved). 

With  hills  in  brown  or  black,  102,  103,  104,  110,  157,  189,  207,  359.  1«.  each 
(engraved). 

Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  fiat  in  sheets,  112.  Price, 
on  paper,  1$,  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2a. ;  mounted  in  sections,  2s.  6d. 

S-insh^Coonty  Maps  (first  revision) : — 
Carmarthenshire,  21  s.b.,  28  (er.w.  and  m.e.),  s.e.,  36  m.b.,  37  n.w.,  41  8.w.,  42  n.w., 
44  s.n.,  45  M.w.,  46  S.E.,  47  N.w.,  n.b.,  8.B.,  48  s.w.  (52  s.n.  and  56  N.n.),  53  n.w.,  8.n., 
54  N.n.,  8.W.,  S.B.  (56  n.b.  and  52  s.b.),  57  8.W.,  58  8.w.,  59  B.W.  Cornwall  (7  n.b. 
and  8  n.w.),  7  8.B.,  (8  N.w.  and  7  n.e),  8  s.w.,  10  n.w.,  n.e ,  s  w.,  11  b.w.  (13  8.w. 
and  19  n.w.),  13  8.E.,  14  n.b.,  15  n.w.,  3.E.,  16  n.w.  (18a  s.e.  and  18  s.w.),  (19  N.w.  and 
13  S.W.),  19  8.W.,  S.E.,  20  S.W.,  21  8.w.,  s.e.,  22  n.w  ,  n.b.,  s.w  ,  s  e.,  24  s.e  ,  25  s.w., 

26  N.W.,  N.B.,  27  N.w ,  6.W.,  S.E.,  28  N.B.,  8.B.,  80  8.W.,  32  N.B.,33  N.W.,  8  W.,  .85  N.W., 
N.B.,  8.W.,  8.E.,  36  N.W.,  S.W.,  8.E.,  37  8.E.,  88  N.W.,  8.W.,  43  N.E  ,  S.E  ,  41  S.W.,  45  N.W., 

S.E ,  52  N.E.,  51  N.W.  Devonshire,  117  n.w.,  123  n.e.,  124  8.w.  Lineolnshire,  28  n.e., 
30  N.E.,  31  N.E.,  8.W.,  8.E.,  32  (n.w.  aud  8.W.),  49  n.e.,  61  s.w.,  s.e.  Pembrokeshire, 
12  6.W.,  19  N.W.  Torkshire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  237  n.e.,  s.e.,  238  k.w., 
8.E.,  250  N.W.,  N.E ,  8.W.,  261  8.E.,  2G3  8.E.,  279  N.E.    It.  eack, 

85-ineh — Oounty  Mape  :— 
ComwaU  (First  Revision).  LVII.  14,  15,  16;  LIX.  15;  LXIV.  2,  7,  11,  15,  16; 
LXV.  16 ;  LXVI.  2,  4,  5,  7,  (8  and  12),  (9  and  13),  (12  aud  8),  (13  and  9) ;  LXXL 
2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11. 14, 15,  16;  LXXII.  13;  LXXVIL  2,  (3  and  4).  6,  7.  10, 
15 ;  LXXXI.  2,  3,  4.  Kent  (Second  Revision),  LIV.  14, 15, 16 ;  LV.  13 ;  LXIV. 
2,  3,  4,  7,  8.  U,  14, 15 ;  LXV.  1,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15 ;  LXXIIL  J,  2,  3,  5,  9, 
13;  LXXXI.  1,  9.  Lancashire  (First  Revision  of  1691  Survey),  CI.  11, 15,  16; 
CIl.  3 ;  CVII.  12, 16.  Lineobubire  (First  Revision),  X.  1,  3,  4  ;  XI.  2,  3,  4,  5,  9, 
13,  16;  XU.  1,  2,  3,  4,  ,5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16:  XIII.  5,  6,  9,  10,  12, 
13,  14.  Norfolk  (First  Revision),  LL  15,  10;  LIL  13;  LXH.  4, 16;  LXIII.  1,  2, 
4,  5,  6,  9,  13;  LXIV.  9,  13;  LXV.  5;  LXXV.  1,  3,  4.  Pembrokeshire  (First 
Revision),  IV.  9,  (U  and  12),  15,  16;  IVa.  12, 16;  VIIL  4,  8;  IX.  3.  5,  6,  7,  8,  12, 
16,  16;  XXn.  8;  XXVIL  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  11,  15,  16.  Suffolk 
(First  Revision),  LXXXVllI.  10.  Yorkshire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey). 
CCXXX.  1,  13;  CCXXXL  5,  6,  7,  8, 10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16;  CCXXXV.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11,  14, 15, 16.    3t.  each. 

(E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 

England  and  Wales.  Geological  Survey. 

4  miles  to  1  ineh : — 
New  series,  printed  in  colours,  solid  edition.    Shoots:  (5  and  6),  Lancaster, 
PrestoD,  WiRan,  Soutbport,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.    Drift  edition,  sheet  16 :  Cam- 
bridge, Colchester,  Ipswich,  etc.    Price  2«.  6d,  each 

1  ineh — Map  :^ 
Now    series,    colour   printed.     Drift    edition,    sheet    251 :    Uenley-on-Thames. 
Price  It.  6d. 
iE.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 
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Saglaad— London.  Bartholomew. 

Handy  Beferenoe  Atlas  of  London  and  Saborbs.     By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  f.b.q.s. 

Edinburgh :  John  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  1908  [1907].    Frice  2i.  6d,  n€t.    Pre$ented 

hy  the  Publisher. 

Although  many  of  the  plates  of  this  atlas  have  appeared  before,  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labour  has  evidently  been  spent  on  their  revision,  and  the  result 
is  a  decidedly  useful  little  atlas  of  London  for  handy  reference.  A  special  feature  is 
the  excellent  index  given  at  the  end.  In  some  districts  further  revision  is  still 
necessary  to  bring  the  maps  up  to  date. 

Europe— CentraL  Freytag. 

G.  Freytag's  Automobil-  und  Badfahrer-Karten.  Scale  1 :  300,000  or  1  inch  to 
4*7  Stat,  miles.  Sheets:  9,  Provinz  Sachsen,  Brandenburg;  30,  Krain  und 
Kustenland.  Vienna :  G.  Freytag  A  Berndt,  [1907].  Price  1.35m.  eaeh.  Pre- 
sented by  Vie  Publisher. 

France.  Vallot. 

Environs  de  Ghamonix,  extraits  de  la  Carte  du  massif  du  Mont  Blanc,  ex^ut^  par 
Henri  Vallot  et  Joseph  Vallot  d'apr^  leurs  triangulations  et  lev^  sur  le  terrain. 
Scale  1 :  20.000  or  3*2  inches  to  1  stat  mile.  Paris :  Henry  Barr^e,  1907.  Presented 
by  the  Publisher. 

This  map  of  the  environs  of  Chamonix  forms  part  of  an  entirely  new  survey  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  which  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  authors,  and  the  results  of  which  it  is  intenaed  to  publish  on  a 
1 :  20,000-scale  map,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-two  sheets,  as  soon  as  the  work 
upon  the  ground  i&  completed.  In  general  appearance  this  sheet  resembles  one  of  the 
Swiss  Government  Survey,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale.  Contour-lines  are  given  at  intervals 
of  20  metres— on  the  land  in  brown,  and  on  glaciers  in  blue.  Boads,  rook  work,  and 
lettering  are  in  black.  In  addition  to  the  contours  which  are  numbered  in  brown,  many 
absolute  heights  are  given  in  black  figures.  Care  has  been  taken  to  dibtinguish  by 
symbols  the  breadth  and  general  character  of  the  roads  and  tracks.  In  this  edition, 
which  is  provisional  only,  the  wooded  lands  are  not  indicated ;  but  this  will  be  done 
later  on.  The  basis  of  the  map  is  a  careful  triangulation,  undertaken  by  MM.  Henri 
and  Joseph  Vallot,  and  altogether  the  work  is  one  of  considerable  meht  and  importance. 

Sweden.  Sveriges  Oeologiska  UndersSkning. 

Sveriges  Gcologiska  Undersokning.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1'3  inch  to  1  stat  milo. 
Sheets:  Ser.  Aa,Nos:  123,  Jonkoping ;  134, Svinhult ;  137,  Vaatervik ;  140,  Box- 
holm.  Stockholm :  Sveriges  GeologUka  Untersokning,  1905-1907.  Presented  by 
the  Swedisli  Geological  Institute. 


Indian  Oovenunent  Bnrveys.  SnrrejOr-General  of  India. 

Bengal  and  Central  Provinces.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  6(>,  parts  of 
districts  Palamau  and  Banchi  (Bengal)  and  Sarf^uja  State  (C.P.),  1907.  92, 
parts  of  districts  Palamau  and  Hazaribagh,  1907.  170,  part  of  district  Darbhanga, 
1907.  184,  district  Manbhum,  1907.  208,  parts  of  districts  Sonthal  Parganas, 
Manbhum,  and  Hazaribagh,  1907.  210,  parts  of  districts  Manbhum,  Burdwao, 
and  Bankura,  1907.  211,  districts  Manbhum  and  Bankura,  1907.  213,  parts  of 
districts  Manbhum,  Bankura,  Midnapore,  and  Singhbhum,  1907.  237,  parts  of 
districts  Burdwan,  Bankura,  and  Birbhum,  1907.  238,  parts  of  districts  Bankura 
aid  Burdwan,  1907.  239,  part  of  district  Bankhura,  1907.  240,  parts  of  districts 
Bankura  and  Midnapore,  1907.  261,  parts  of  districts  Burdwan  and  Bankura, 
1907.  262,  parts  of  distiicts  Bankura,  Burdwan,  and  Hughly,  1907.  268,  parts 
of  districts  Midnapore  and  Balasore,  1895.  282,  parts  of  districts  Murshidabad, 
Birbhum,  and  Nadia,  1907.  288,  parts  of  distriots  Howrah,  24-Parganas,  and  Midna- 
pore, 1907.  289,  parts  of  districts  Howrah,  Midnapore,  and  24-Pargana8,  1907. 
306,  parts  of  districts  Nadia  and  Jessore,  1907. — Bombay  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.  Sheet  178,  parts  of  districts  Dungarpur  (Rajputana  Agency),  Idar,  and 
Sadra  (Bombay),  1905.-^Burma  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets :  194,  parts 
of  districts  Shwebo  and  Lower  Cbindwin,  1907.  206,  parts  of  districts  Tbayetmyo, 
Taungu,  and  Yamothiu,  1907.  207,  parts  of  districts  Prome,  Thavetmyo,  and 
Taungu,  1907.  839,  513,  parts  of  Southern  Shan  States,  1907.  506,  507,  parte 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Shan  States,  1907. — Burma  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to 
4  miles.  Sheet  93c,  parts  of  Burma  and  the  North  and  South  Shan  States, 
1907. — Central  India  and  Kajputana  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets :  149,  parts 
of  states  Dungarpur  (Bajputana  Agency),  Idar  and  Sadra  (Bombay),  1905.    289, 
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part  of  state  Jaipur  (Bajputana  Agency),  1905.  318,  parts  of  states  Jaipur  and 
Karauli  (Rajputana  Agency),  1905. — Central  Provinces  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile. 
Sheets :  25,  mrts  of  districts  Betul  and  Hoshangabad,  1903.  102, 124, 147,  part 
of  district  Cnanda,  1907.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  1  inch  to  SO  miles,  1906. — 
Madras  Smvey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.    Sheets:  78,  part  of  district  Mysore  (Mysore), 

1905.  102  and  portion  of  134,  parts  of  districts  Tumkur  and  Chitaldroog  (Mysore), 

1906.  183,  parts  of  districts  Chitaldrag  and  Tumkur  (Mysore),  1906.— Punjab 
Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets :  65,  parts  of  districts  Mianwali  and  Muzaffargarh, 
1901.  224,  parts  of  district  Ferozepur  and  Faridkot  State,  1906.  228,  parts  of 
districts  Ferozepur  and  Hissar.  1902. — Sind  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheet  58, 
district  Karachi,  1906.— Levels  in  Sind,  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets  26,  27, 
districts  Karachi,  Larkhana,  and  Hyderabad,  1906.— District  Sukkur,  1  inch  to 
4  miles,  1906. — United  Provinces  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  98,  parts  of 
districts  Naini  Tal,  Pilibit,  and  Khcri,  1907.  122,  parU  of  districU  Rae-Bareli, 
and  Unao,  1905.  130,  parts  of  districts  Kheri  and  Bahraich,  1907.  131,  parts 
of  districts  Kheri,  Sitapur  and  Bahraich,  1907.  132,  parts  of  districts  Kheri, 
Bahraioh  and  Sitnpur,  1907.  144, 146,  part  of  district  Bahraich,  1907.  227,  228, 
part  of  district  Dehra  Dun,  1907.  Calcutta:  Surveyor-General's  Office,  1907. 
Fretented  by  the  Secretary  of  State /or  India  through  the  India  Ofiee. 

Japan.  Imperial  ecological  Bnnrey,  Tokyo. 

Topographical  map  of  Japan.  Soale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat  miles. 
Sheets:  Kaseda,  Suzumisaki.  Tokyo:  Imperial  Geological  Survey,  1907.  Pre- 
tented  by  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Japan, 

Siberia.  Ahnert  and  Khlaponin. 

Carte  geologiqne  de  la  region  aurif^re  de  la  S^lemdja.  Dressce  par  A.  Khlaponin. 
Scale  1 :  84,000  or  1  inch  to  1*3  stat.  mile.  Sheets :  1  and  2.  Carte  g^logique 
de  la  region  aurif^re  de  Zcia.  Drejbs^  par  E.  Ahnert.  Scale  1 :  84,000  or  1  inch 
to  1*3  stat.  miles.  Sheets:  III. -2,  III.-3,  III.-4.  St.  Petersburg:  Comitc  Gdo- 
logique,  1905-07.    Frentnted  by  the  Comity  Q^logique,  St.  Fttersburg. 

ATSIOA. 

Africa.  Bartholomew. 

Central  and  South  Africa.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  f.r.o.8.  Scale  1 :  5,000,000  or 
1  inch  to  79  stat.  miles.  Edinburgh:  John  Bartholomew  &  Co., [1907].  Price, 
mounted  in  doth,  3«.  net.    Preeentedby  the  Publiehert. 

A  now  edition  of  a  useful  general  map,  with  additions  and  corrections  to  railways, 
open  and  under  construction.  Seven  plans  of  ports  are  given  as  insets.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  hill-shading  is  given  in  the  southern  part  of  the  map  only. 

Cape  Colony.  Topographical  Section,  Oenoral  Sttif. 

Cape  CxAouy,  Reconnaissance  Series.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat. 
miles.  Sheets:  128-A,  Warmbad ;  128-G, Little  Bushmanland ;  128-L,  Stryden- 
burg.  London:  Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1907.  Pre- 
fenled  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operations. 

Congo  State.  Leb^gue. 

Carte  de  FKtat  Ind^pendant  du  Congo.  Scale  1 :  4,000,000  or  1  inch  to  631  stat 
miles.    Brussels :  J.  Leb^gue  &  Cie.,  [1907J.    Prioe  i.60/r. 

Egypt.  Sunroy  Department,  Cairo. 

Topographical  map  of  Fayum  Province.  Scale  1  :■  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stat 
mile.  Sheets:  8.E.  11-1  and  12-1,  13-2,  14-2,  15-2,  18-1.  s.w.  11-1, 12-2,  12-4, 
12-5,  12-7,  13-1,  13-5,  i:J-6,  13-7,  13-8,  13-10,  14-7,  14-8,  14-9  and  10,  14-11, 
14-12.  Cairo:  Survey  Department,  1907.  Pretented  by  the  Director-General, 
Survey  Departmentf  Cairo. 

Gold  Coast.  Onggisberg. 

nof  the  Gold  Coast.  Published  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill 
^er,  K.O.M.O.,  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  Guggisberg, 
R.B.,  F.B.G.8.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Gold  Coast.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  1*9 
stat.  mile.  Sheets:  72-L-IIL,  Kibbi  (Kyebi).  Edinburgh  and  London: 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  1907.  Price  2<i.  eadi  sheet.  Presented  by  Major  F.  O. 
Guggisberg,  B.E.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Oold  Coast. 

Orange  Biver  Colony.  Murray  and  Cannon. 

Map  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  oompUed  from  reoent  surveys,  diagrams,  and  other 
reliable  sources  by  A.  C.  Murray,  as.,  and  Reginald  Cannon,  a.h.lm.b.    Scale  1 : 
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253,440  or  1  inch  to  4  stat  miles.    4  theets.    Johannesburg:  The  Drawing 

Office,  1907.  Presented  by  A,  O.  Murray^  Eiq. 
An  nnoolonred  outline  map,  without  hill-ehading,  showing  farm  boundaries,  rail- 
ways, mines,  rivers,  roads,  and  other  useful  information.  In  its  compilation,  besides 
the  personal  obseryations  and  surreys  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Murray,  farm  diagrams,  and  the 
surveys  of  railway  and  mining  engineers  have  been  utilized,  and  the  map  has  been 
completed  from  the  degree  sheets  published  by  the  Suryeyor-General  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  The  preparation  and  drawine  must  have  entailed  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour,  but  the  map  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service.  It  is  io  four  sheets,  each 
measuring  35  inches  by  43  inches. 

TransvaaL  Murray. 

Map  of  portion  of  the  Zoutpansberg,  showing  the  Messina-Seta  district.  By  A.  0. 
Murray,  CE.  Scale  1:  80,000  or  1  inch  to  1*3  stat  mile..  Johannesburg:  The 
Drawing  Office,  1907.    Presented  by  A,  O.  Murray^  Esq. 

A  blue  iKrint  showing  farm  boundaries,  mining  claim  bouodaries,  discoverers*  rights, 
roads,  and  rivers  and  watercourses,  compiled  from  farm  surveys  under  the  supervision 
of  miniog  engineers,  prospectors,  and  otiners  acquainted  with  the  district. 


Canada.  Dspt.  of  the  Inttrior,  Ottawa. 

Standard  topographical  map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat. 
miles.  Sheets:  1  n.w.  and  1  n.e.  Guelph,  Ontario;  15,  Cape  Breton,  Quebec. 
Ottawa :  Department  of  the  Iniurior,  1906-07.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior^  Ottawa, 

Canada.  Dapt  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Railway  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Scale  1 :  6,336,000  or  1  inch  to  100  stat 
miles.    Ottawa  Department  of  the  Interior,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa. 
This  is  a  useful  outline  map  giving,  by  means  of  the  symbols  and  colours  in  which 
the  lines  are  laid  down,  and  uy  tabl^  of  distances,  complete  information  concerning 
the  railways  and  railway  systems  of  the  Dominion  up  to  date.    Among  the  latter  is  a 
table  showing  the  lengths  of  lines  oonstmcted  in  1906,  and  in  another  the  lengths  of 
all  the  lines  in  the  present  year  are  given. 

Canada.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Maps  showing  the  electoral  divisions  in  Southern  Sasketchewan  and  Southern 
Alberta.    Scale  1 :  792,000  or  1  inch  to  12*5  stat  miles.    Ottawa :  Department  of 
the  Interior,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 
These  maps  show  the  Dominion  Electoral  Divisions,  according  to  the  Representation 

Act  of  1906. 

Canada.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Map  of  Manitoba,  Sasketchewan,  and  Alberta.  Scale  1 :  792,000  or  1  inch  to  12*5 
stat  miles.  3  sheets.  Ottawa :  Department  of  the  Interior,  [1907].  Prese/nted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior^  Ottawa. 

eBHSEAL. 
World.  Freeh. 

Tektonische  und  seismologisohe  Uebersichtskarte  der  Erde.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz 

Freeh.     Petermanns  Mitteilungen^  Jahrgang  1907,  Tafel  19.     Gotha:    Justus 

Perthes,  1907.    Presented  by  the  PMisher. 
These  two  maps  accompany! Prof.  Fr.  Freeh's  paper,  **  Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbau," 
in  Petermanns  Mitteilungen  for  November  last. 
World.  Harmsworth. 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.    Parts  28  and  29.   London :  The  Amalgamated 

Press,  Limited,  1907.    Priee  7d,  each  part. 
These  parts  contain  the  following  maps :— Part  28 :  Nos.  71-72,  East  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol;  167-168,  United  States  (general  map);  205-206, 
Western  Australia.    Part  29:  No.  75-76,  Western  Spain  and  Portugal;  123,  Borneo, 
Sumatra  and  Java;  124,  the  Philippine  Islands;  191-192,  South  America,  Brazil. 
World.  Hondius. 

Hondius'  Worid  Map,  1611,  by  Jodocus  Hondius.    Edited  by  Edward  Luther 

Stevenson,  PH.D.,  and  Joseph  Fischer,  s.j.     Facsimile  issued  under  the  joint 

No.  1. -JANUARY,  1908.]  K 
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auBpicds  of  tho  American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Hiapanio  Society  of 
America,  New  York,  1907.    Price  £5  15«. 
This  map  will  be  specially  noticed. 

World.  Bothang  and  Zuealli. 

Atlante  Geografloo  ad  obo  delle  Scnole  oittadine,  del  J.  G.  Bothaug  e  M.  Znoalli. 

Vienna :  G.  Freytag  A  Berndt,  [1907].    Frioe  2.80  O.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 
A  school  atlas,  principally  consisting  of  maps  of  European  oountriee,  althoogh  a 
few  small-scale  general  maps  of  other  continents  are  added.    On  the  larger-scale  maps 
relief  is  effectively  shown  by  a  combination  of  vertical  haohnring  and  ooloor  tinting. 
The  maps  are  clear,  boldly  drawn,  and  not  overcrowded. 

0EABT8. 

Admiralty  Oharts.  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
October,  1907.     Presented  by  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty. 

Haw  Charts. 

No.  loobes. 

8607  m  =  3*0     Scotland,  west  coast  .-—Sound  of  Mull,  eastern  portion.    3«. 
3669  m  =  6*9     Sootland,  west  coast  :->Uiff  bay.    2«. 

156  m=  1*42    Sweden  :~yilderobod  to  M&seskar.    5«. 

129  m  =  1-42    Sweden:— M&seskar  to  Yinga.    5«. 
8667  m  =073    Sweden  .—Nidingen  to  Tylo.    3«. 

8671  m  =  /^.^^Isweden  :— Tylo  to  Yiken,  HaUnstad  harbour.    2s. 

2580  m  =  80      United  States,  east  coast :  East  river  and  northern  approaches  to 

New  York.    8«. 
8658  m  =  0*48   Formosa,  north  coast : — ^Auran  road  to  So  O  wan.    So  O  wan 

{8uao  hay).    Ss, 

128  m  =  1*5     Japan,  inland  sea : — Channels  between  Bingo  nada  and  Ozuchi 

jima.    Ss. 

Haw  Plans  and  Plans  added. 

.       _  (1'9\    Principal  groups  of  the  Chagos  archipelago.    New  Plan : — Salo- 
^  (60/        mon  islands.    Plan  added  .'—Entrance  to  Lagoon.    2$. 

991  m  =  4*0     Japan.    Anchorages  on  the  coasts  of  YesEo  island.    New  plan : — 
Mombetsu  anchorage.    2s. 

Charts  Cancelled. 
No.  Cancelled  by.  No. 

2254  Ireland,  west  coast  :—Tra- 

lee  bay  to  Liacanor  bay,  in-, 

eluding      River      Shannon. 

Plans  of  Tarbert  road  and 

Foynes  island  on  this  sheet.  • 
156  Sweden :      M&seskar     to 

U&llo,  includiog  approaches 

to  Eingshamn. 

129  Sweden:  Houo  to  Pater- 
nosters and  approaches  to 
Marstrand  and  Eladesholm. 

678  North  American  lakes : — 
Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.    Plan/  —  —  —  — 

of  Port  Huron  on  this  sheet  / 

2376  Harbours     in     Formosa.) 
Plan  of  Suae  bay    on    this  [Plan  of  So  O  wan  (/Suao  &ay)  on  new  chart.    3658 
sheet.  I 

2407  Plans  in  Russian  Tartary.*\  »_  __ 

— Tumen  Ula.  / 

128  Japan : — Channels        be- 1  New  chart. 

tween  Bingo  Nada  and  Ozu-[    Channels  between  Bingo  Nada  and  Ozu- 
chi sima.  I        chi  jima 128 


New  chart. 
V&derobod  to  M&seskar 156 

New  chart. 
Mdseskar  to  Yinga 129 
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Charti  tlutt  have  reoelTed  Important  Oorreetioni. 

No.  2472,  Sootland,  west  coast:— Looh  Gilp,  East  looh  Tarbert,  Millport.  2689, 
Scotland,  west  coast : — Loch  Garron  and  Loch  Kishom.  109,  England,  east  coast : — 
Entrance  to  the  river  Hnmber,  Grimsby  road.  196,  Sweden: — Nidingen  to 
Hono.  2158a,  Mediterranean  sea,  western  sheet  2158&,  Mediterranean  sea, 
eastern  sheet.  2516,  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  to  Quebec.  472,  Har- 
bours and  anchorages  of  Haiti  or  San  Domingo.  2820,  Gulf  of  Mexico :— Entrance 
to  Pensaoola  bay.  627,  Africa,  west  coast:— St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Great  Fish 
bay.  748a,  Indian  ocean,  southern  portion.  7486,  Indian  ocean,  northern  portion. 
40,  India,  west  coast : — Karachi  harbour.  838,  Bay  of  Bengal : — Rangoon  river 
and  approaches.  776,  China  sea :  Shieng  Mnn  to  Tra  ko  island.  854,  China,  east 
coast :— Port  Swatau.  2400,  China,  east  coast : — The  bar  and  approaches  to  the 
river  Min.  8585,  China,  north-east  coast : — Approaches  to  the  Wusung  river. 
3025,  China,  north-coast : — Wei  hai  wei  anchorage.  452  Japan :  — Yezo  island  with 
adjac3nt  straits.  214,  Solomon  islands. 
(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Danish  Charts.  K.  Danske  Sf^kort-Arkiv. 

Danish  Hydrographio  Charts,  Nos. :  55,  Island  og  Feroeme ;  150,  Nordsoen,  Horns 
Bev;  160,  Yestlige  del  af  Qstersoen  til  16^  30'  '6,  Lsengde,  samt  sundet  og  Bel- 
teme;  167,  Graadyb;  215,  OdeuBe-Fjord ;  217,  Islands  Nordkyst,  Steingrims- 
fjordr ;  218,  Dansk  Vestindien,  St  Thomas  Havn.  Copenhagen  :  Kongelige  Danske 
80kort-Arkiv,  1906-07.     Presented  by  the  Danish  Admiralty. 

Indian  Oeean  and  Bad  Sea.  Keteorologieal  Offlea. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15®  S.  lat.  and  Red 
Sea,  December,  1907.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Price  6d,  each. 
Presented  bp  the  Meteorological  Ofiee. 

Vorth  Atlantie.  V.B,  Hydrographio  Offleo. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  November,  1907.  Washington :  U.S. 
Hydrographio  Office,  1907.    Presented  hp  the  U*8.  Hydrographio  Offioe, 

Vorth  Atlantio  and  Keditorranoan.  Motoorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorolc^cal  charts  of  the  North  Atlantio  and  I  iediterranean,  December, 
1907.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Price  6d.  each.  Presented  by  the 
Meteorological  Qfice. 

Vorth  Taoiilo.  ir.8.  Hydrographio  Offieo. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  December,  1907.  Washington :  n.S.  Hydro- 
graphio Offioe,  1907.    Presented  by  the  U.8,  Hydrographio  Office. 

PH0T0OEAPH8. 

Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  Loraine. 

Fifty-seven  photographs  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,  taken  by  Percy  L.  Loraine, 

Esq.,  of  the  Briti^  Legation,  Tehran,  1907.    Presented  by  Percy  L.  Loraincy  Esq. 

Taken  during  a  journey  ^  made  in  March,  April,  and  May  of  the  present  year, 

from  Constantinople  to  Tehran  vid  Beirut,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  thence  overland  to  the 

Besk^ne  on  the  Euphrates,  and  down  that  river  to  Basra.     From  Basra  Mr.  Loraine 

travelled  through  Persia  to  Isfahan  vid  Ahwaz,  and  thence  north  to  Tehran.    Parts  of 

the  route  are  little  visited  by  Europeans,  hence  the  photographs  have  a  special  value. 

(1)  Camel  caravan  at  Mersiaa ;  (9)  Custom  house,  Mersina ;  (3)  North  Lebanon  and 
Mount  Sunnin  from  the  railway ;  (4  and  7)  Damascus ;  (5)  Example  of  Arab  archi- 
tecture in  the  citadel  of  Aleppo ;  (6)  The  citadel  gateway,  Aleppo ;  (8  and  9)  Aleppo ; 
(10)  The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  Meskene :  (II)  On  bosnd  the  Shakhtour;  (12}ArRbs 
watering  their  herds  in  the  Euphrates ;  (13)  STuihhtour  at  Anah,  on  the  Euphrates ; 
(14)  An  island  in  the  Euphrates  near  Anah;  (15)  The  Euphrates  at  Anah;  (16)  Mid- 
day halt  on  the  road  between  Felludja  and  Baghdad ;  (17)  Pontoon  bridge  on  the 
Tigris  ;  (18  and  19)  Eut-el-Amara ;  (20)  A  ''  guffa  "  at  Eut-el-Amara ;  (21)  Arab  boys 
diving  at  Amara ;  (22)  Amara ;  (23)  Quay  at  Amara ;  (24)  Native  sailing  craft  on  the 
Tigris;  (25)  Ezra's  tomb;  (26)  Junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  Gumeh 
(Koma);  (27)  Shatt-el-Aiab ;  (28)  A  "helium"  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab ;  (29-34)  Basra 
creek;  (35)  Two  steamers  belonging  to  Sheikh  Khazzal  on  the  Earun  river  near 
Bander  Naseri  (Ahwaz);  (86)  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
S.S.  Malamir  at  Bander  Naseri ;  (37)  On  the  Bakhtiari  road  near  Jaru  ;  (38)  On  the 
Bakhtiari  road  near  Cheshin-i-roghan ;  (39  and  40)  Ala  Ehorshid ;  (41-43)  Camp  of 
Shabab  es  Saltaneh,  Malnmir ;  (44)  Bakhtiari  tribesmen ;  (45)  Between  Malamir  and 
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Tul-i-Shalu;  (46)  The  Eanin  gorge  at  the  Shalu  bridge:  (47)  The  Shala  bridge: 
(48)  Between  Sarkhun  and  Dopnlan;  (49)  Bridge  over  Karun  near  Dopulan;  (50) 
House  of  Shahab  es  Saltaneh  at  Ardal ;  (51)  Ardal ;  (52)  View  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Tang-i-Darkesh  Warkesh  gorge :  (53-55)  Tang-i-Darkeah  Warkesh ;  (56)  The 
Zendeh  Kud  near  Biatagan :  (57)  Isafahaa-Tehran  road  near  Isfahan. 

China.  Dayiea. 

Fifty-six  photographs  of  Southern  Chiang-sa  and  Northern  Oh^hiang,  Ohina, 
taken  by  Major  H.  R.  Davies,  52nd  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry.  Pre$enUd  bp 
Major  H.  R  Davie: 

These  photographs  represent  in  a  striking  manner  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the 
Yang-tzti  delta,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  life  and  industries  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of 
the  views  are  panoramas. 

(1  and  2)  Wooden  bridge;  (3)  Stone  arch  bridge;  (4  and  5)  Stone  arch  bridge. 
Grand  canal;  (6)  Tbree-aroh  stone  bridge;  (7)  European  house-boat;  (8-10)  Chinese 
house-boats;  (11)  Ferry-boat;  (12  and  14)  Small  cargo  boats:  (13  and  15)  Big  cargo 
boats,  Grand  canal;  (16)  Wheelbarrow  near  Shanghai;  (17)  Wheelbarrow  loaded 
with  cotton ;  (18)  Gormorant  fishers  :  (19)  Machine  for  drawing  up  water  for  irrigation, 
worked  by  a  buffalo ;  (20)  Shed  of  irrigating  machine ;  (21)  Cormorant  fishers  at  work  : 
(22)  Broken  bridge ;  (28)  A  typical  ▼illage ;  (24)  Pagoda  at  Ping-wu ;  (25)  A  typioal 
big  creek ;  (26)  Typical  scenery ;  (27)  A  village ;  (28)  Fishing-nets  ;  (29)  Naik  Vishnu 
Gaode,  surveying :  (30)  Sifting  com ;  (31-38)  Village  men  and  boys;  (89-45)  Village 
women  and  children;  (46-49)  Typical  scenery;  (50)  The  *•  Hills"  20  miles  west  of 
Shanghai ;  (51)  A  typical  big  oreek ;  (52)  A  typical  village ;  (53)  Bridge  over  Grand 
canal  near  Za-m6n ;  (54)  Northern  part  of  Ping-wu ;  (55)  Eastern  suburb  of  Piug-wu ; 
(56)  Ka-hsing  Fn  from  outidde  west  gate. 

Hew  Zealand.  Martin. 

Six  photographs  of  the  Great  Tarawera  Volcanic  Bift,  New  Zealand,  taken  by 
J.  Martin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  Dr.  J^MaeMtUoeh  BeU,  M,A. 
(I)  Mount  Tarawera  after  eruption;  (2  and  8)  The  White  Terrace;  (4)  White 
Terrace  eruption ;  (5  and  6)  The  Pink  terrace. 

Hew  Zealand.  Hew  Zealand  Government. 

Forty-one  photographs  of  the  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand,  taken  by  the  New 
Zealand   Government  Tourist  Department.     Presented  by  Dr,  Maehintosh  BeU, 
M.A, 
A  beautiful  series  of  photographs,  recently  exhibited  bv  Dr.  Mackintosh  Bell  at 

a  meetiog  of  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  his  paper.    Some  of  the 

glacier  and  snow  views  are  very  good. 

(1)  Mount  Cook  from  Mueller  moraine ;  (2)  Mount  Cook  and  St  DaTid*s  Dome ;  (3) 
Mount  Sefton ;  (4^  Mount  Sefton  from  Hermitage ;  (5)  Mount  Sefton  in  storm  clouds ; 
(6)  The  Footstool  from  Seeley  range ;  (7)  Entrance  of  Hooker  valley ;  (8)  Mount 
Cook  and  the  Hooker  river;  (9)  Looking  up  Hooker  valley  to  La  Perouse  and  Baker's 
Saddle;  (10)  Ball  hut  from  lateral  moraine;  (11)  Mount  Malte  Brun  from  Constance 
glacier ;  (12)  Malte  Brun  range  from  Ball  pass ;  (13  and  14)  De  la  Bdohe  and  Minaret 
peaks,  with  Ranfurly  and  (X>nstance  glaciers;  (15  and  16)  Looking  down  Tasman 
glacier;  (17)  Looking  up  Tasman  glacier  from  Ball  pass ;  (18)  Looking  down  Tasman 
glacier  from  Malte  Brun :  (19)  On  Tasman  glacier,  ice-ridges ;  (20-22)  Head  of  Tasman 
glacier ;  (23^  Mounts  Tasman  and  Silverhom ;  (24)  Sunset,  upper  Tasman  glacier : 
(25)  Copland  range  and  Lyttel  glacier;  (26)  Top  of  Copland  pass;  (27)  Looking 
across  Welcome  Flat  and  Copland  river:  (28  and  29)  In  Copland  valley;  (30) 
Junction  of  Copland  river  and  Architect  creek :  (31)  The  Footstool,  Moorehonse  range, 
and  Copland  pass;  (82)  Looking  up  Copland  valley,  Ryan*s  peak;  (38)  Mount 
Glorious,  Copland  valley :  (34)  Hochstetter  ice-falls;  (35)  Amongst  broken  ice,  Hod&- 
stctter  ice-falls ;  (36)  Ice  valley,  Hochstetter  ice-falls  ;  (37)  Minaret  and  de  la  B^ohe 
from  Hochstetter  ice- falls ;  (38)  Ice  cave,  Hochstetter  ice-falls;  (39)  Mount  Cook ;  (40) 
Mount  Cook  111  lies;  (41)  From  Fairy  cove,  Manapouri. 

N3.~It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged*  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftd  for  retoenoe  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given* 
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Geographical    Journal. 

No.  2.  FEBRUABY,  1908.  Vol.  XXXI. 


THE  GORGE  AND  BASIN  OF  THE  ZAMBEZI  BELOW 
THE  VICTORIA  FALLS,  RHODESIA. 

By  O.  W.  LAMPLUaH,  P.R.S.,  P.Q.S. 

Introduction, — At  the  requoBt  of  the  Counoil  of  the  British  Association,  I 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1905  in  examining  the  geological 
and  physiographioal  features  of  the  little-known  oountiy  lying  to  the  east- 
ward and  south-eastward  of  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi  river.  My 
preliminary  report  on  this  investigation  was  read  at  the  Johannesburg 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  that  year,  and  was  subsequently  printed.* 
More  recently,  I  have  dealt  vnih.  the  geological  results  in  a  paper 
published  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  ;  f  and  I  have  described 
the  occurrence  of  stone  implements,  possibly  of  high  antiquity,  in  this 
part  of  the  Zambezi  valley  in  another  paper,  contributed  to  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute.]: 

There  still  remains  some  geographical  material  that  seems  worth 
placing  on  record,  though  it  is  admittedly  imperfect  of  its  kind. 

The  primary  object  of  my  exploration  was  geological,  and  to  this 
consideration  all  others  were  subordinate.  During  the  necessarily 
rapid  traverses,  no  time  was  found  for  strictly  geographical  work; 
and  as  the  character  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  render  accurate  mapping 
peculiarly  tedious  and  difficult,  I  had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  producing 


♦  Abridged,  in  Nature  for  November  30, 1905  (vol.  78.  pp.  111-114) ;  and,  fully,  in 
Rep,  British  Asaoe,  for  1905,  pp.  292-301  (London:  1906). 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol  8oc.,  vol.  78  (1907),  pp.  162-219,  with  map,  and  7  plates  from 
photographB. 

X  Joum,  Anthrop.  InstU.,  vol.  86(1906),  pp.  159-169,  with  illuBtratiooB. 

No.  IL— Febbuaky,  1908.]  l 
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anything  beyond  a  rongh  sketch-map.*  It  had  been  hoped  that 
separate  expert  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  the  topographical  work 
of  the  expedition,  but  this  was  not  available  in  the  event.  Con- 
sequently, I  can  hardly  do  more  than  indicate^  where  the  representation 
of  the  country  on  the  existing  maps  is  incomplete  or  erroneous.  In 
cartography,  as  in  most  matters,  it  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  criticize 
than  to  construct ;  and  we  shall  probably  have  long  to  wait  for  a  map 
of  the  region  that  will  be  accurate  in  detail. 

My  sketch-map  here  reproduced  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  routes  that 
were  traversed,  and  the  approximate  position  of  most  of  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  following  notes.  As  the  method  and  circumstances  of 
the  traverses  have  been  elsewhere  described,!  this  information  will  not 
be  repeated.  It  will  be  advisable,  however,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
ruling  factors  in  the  physiography  and  geology  of  the  region  before 
describing  the  present  aspect  of  its  surface. 

The  country  to  be  dealt  with  is  a  small  portion  of  the  vast 
South  African  plateau  which  has  been  deeply  notched  by  the  erosive 
activity  of  the  Zambezi  and  its  feeders  in  their  rapid  descent  towards 
the  Indian  ocean.  North-west  of  the  Deka  river  the  whole  area 
within  the  sketch-map  is  underlain  by  a  series  of  basaltic  lava-flows, 
known  as  the  '*  Batoka  Basalts,"  which  are  probably  of  Meeozoic  age. 
The  course  of  the  Deka  river  coincides  approximately  with  the  line  of  a 
great  fault— the  "Deka  fault" — which  brings  in  older  rocks  abruptly 
on  its  south-eastern  side.  These  rocks  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales 
with  coal-seams  which  I  have  named  **  the  Wankie  series."  On  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Wankie  coalfield,  this  series  is  seen  to  rest 
unconformably  upon  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  country,  a  very  ancient 
metamorphic  and  igneous  complex.  Where  the  plateau  is  still  unbroken,  • 
these  *'  solid  "  formations  are  generally  overlain  by  superficial  deposits 
of  sand,  **  surface-quartzite,"  and  other  kindred  materials,  which  are  of 
much  interest  because  of  the  evidence  they  afford  for  great  changes  of 
climate  during  comparatively  recent  periods. 

Previous  Exploration. — The  course  of  the  Zambezi  river  from  its. 
mouth  up  to  the  confluence  of  its  tributary  the  Deka  has  been  frequently 
traced ;  X  and  it  has  twice  been  followed  up  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to 
one  of  its  main  sources.§     But  the  routes  described  in  published  travels 


*  I  have  traced  out  my  route  in  manoBcript,  by  oompass  bearings  and  dead  reckon* 
ing,  to  the  scale  of  1  inch  =  1  mile ;  but  the  result  is  imsatis&otory,  from  want  of  points 
fixed  with  precision. 

t  lUp.  BrUith  Amcfor  1905,  pp.  292-296. 

X  The  most  systematic  geographical  exploration  of  recent  date  is  that  of  Major 
A.  St.  H.  Gibbons  and  his  companions  in  1898-1900,  described  by  Major  Gibbons  in 
'Africa  from  South  to  North,  through  Marotscland  *  (London :  1904). 

§  By  Major  Gibbons  {supra  oil.),  and  by  Oolonel  Colin  Harding  ( '  In  Remotest 
Barotseland.'    London:  UOd). 
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have  all  swung  away  from  the  river,  either  to  northward  or  southward, 
for  the  space  of  about  70  miles,  between  the  Deka  confluence'  and 
the  Falls.  For  about  55  miles  of  this  distance,  measured  directly,  the 
Zambezi  speeds  tcMrtuously  in  a  rock-bound  canon  through  an  excessively 
rugged  wilderness,  vigorously  described  by  one  traveller  who  entered  its 


southern  fringe,  as  *'  about  the  roughest  country  in  the  world."  *  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  the  anomalous  zigzags  at  the  head  of  this 
canon,  immediately  below  the  Victoria  Falls ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty 


*  F.  0.  SeloQS,  in  *  A  Honter'B  Wanderings  in  Africa'  (London :  1890X  p.  103.  See 
alsoftirther  dasoiiption  on  p.  107. 

L  2 
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of  aooessy  very  little  information  has  been  forthcoming  with  respect 
to  any  other  part  of  it.  David  Liyingstone,  in  his  secoud  jo\imey  from 
the  Falls,  in  1860,  gained  a  glimpse  of  it  in  two  places  from  the  north 
bank ;  *  and  in  1870,  Edward  Mohr  reached  its  brink  from  the  south 
at  a  vagnely  indicated  spot  somewhere  between  the  Matetsi  river  and 
the  FaUs.t 

It  was  not  until  1902  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  "  Batoka  Gorge  "  (the  name  that  seems 
most  fitting  for  the  canon).  In  that  year  Mr.  F.  W.  Sykes,  who  until 
recently  held  o£Soe  under  the  British  South  Africa  Oompany  as  District 
Commissioner  and  Conservator  at  Victoria  Falls,  traced  the  gorge 
continuously  eastward  as  far  as  the  Tshimamba  cataracts,  and  also,  with 
much  difficulty,  reached  it  at  two  or  three  points  between  these  cataracts 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Karamba  river,  which  lies  some  35  miles  east 
of  the  Victoria  Falls.  The  report  in  which  Mr.  Sykes  described  his 
investigation  has  not  been  published;  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  I  was  provided  with  a 
copy  of  it  before  starting  on  my  journey,  and  by  their  farther  courtesy 
I  am  permitted  to  quote  passages  from  it  in  the  descriptions  which 
follow. 

It  was  to  my  inestimable  advantage  that  I  was  granted  the  personal 
guidance  and  companionship  of  Mr.  Sykes  in  my  own  investigation 
of  the  country  bordering  the  gorg^  on  its  northern  side ;  and  I  was 
similarly  aided  in  my  later  traverses  of  the  country  south  of  the  Zambezi 
by  the  local  knowledge  and  leadership  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  F.  Qreer, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  post  of  Assistant  Native  Commissioner  at 
Matetsi. 

The  singular  character  of  the  canon  immediately  below  the  Victoria 
Falls  lent  support  to  the  original  idea  of  David  Livingstone  that  it  was 
a  veritable  crack  arising  from  a  sudden  rending  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
this  idea  has  been  reiterated  by  most  of  the  travellers  who  followed 
him.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,|  that  the  gorge  had  more  probably  been  developed 
simply  by  the  erosive  force  of  the  river  itself;  and  this  explanation  was 
fully  established  by  the  evidence  brought  forward  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Molyneux  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  %  as  the  result  of 
his  personal  examination  of  the  head  of  the  gorge.  Every  part  of  the 
canon  that  I  visited  bore  out  the  conclusion   that  it  is  a  valley  of 


*  *  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tribntaries '  (London  :  1865), 
p.  308. 

t  '  To  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  *  (Eng.  transl.    Ix)ndon  ;  1876),  pp.  317-318. 

X  In  the  firtt  edition  of  bis  '  Scenery  of  Scotland  *  (London :  MaomiUan.  1865), 
p.  33  and  footoote.  • 

f    •^The  Physical  History  of  the  Victoria  Falls,"  Oeogr.  Joum.,  vol.  86  (1905), 
pp.  40-65. 
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Fig.  2.     The  first  reach  of  the  Batoka  Gorge  below  Victoria  Falls 

(before  the  railway  bridge  was  built). 

(Photo  by  F.  W.  Sykes.) 
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erosion ;  and  I  foand  exoAllent  illnfltrations,  elsewhere  described/  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  carious  zigzags  are  developed,  both  in  the  main 
gorge  and  in  its  laterals,  throagh  the  differential  excavation  that  ensnes 
where  vertioal  planes  of  weakness  traverse  the  rocks. 

Hie  General  Aspect  of  the  Oorge, — The  Batoka  gorge  offers  many 
attractions  both  as  a  spectacle  and  as  a  field  for  scientific  research  of 
varions  kinds.  My  own  investigation  included  only  so  mnch  of  the 
canon  as  sufficed  to  assnre  me  of  the  continuity  of  its  geological 
stmctnrey  together  with  the  main  ontlines  of  its  physical  aspect. 

The  impressive  perpendicularity  of  the  walls  in  the  npper  reaches 
of  the  gorge  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  render  access  to  its  floor  impossible 
id  (see  Fig.  2);  but  even  in  this  part  there  are 
L  varying  degree  practicable  for  descent.  Thus 
T  the  chasm  that  forms  the  very  beginning  of  the 
slightly  hazardous  scrambling,  amid  heavy  showers 
9  water's  edge  at  the  actual  foot  of  the  Victoria 
ithway  down  the  Palm  kloof,  the  next  eastern  angle 
known  to  all  visitors.  There  is,  again,  not  much 
ig  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  at  the  little  beach 
ies  within  the  acute  bend  south  of  the  railway- 
9  a  stretch  of  a  few  miles  where  the  walls  appear 
mbroken ;  but  even  in  this  portion  it  is  probable 
I  to  the  skilled  climber  will  be  found,  for  there  is 
:ail  in  the  cliffs,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  their 


cceneral  contour. 


cm  the  Falls  increases,  the  sides  of  the  gorge 
2ep,  owing  to  the  more  prolonged  weathering 
gone,  so  that  after  the  first  10  miles  or  so  their 
jpicuously  formidable.  They  are,  however,  still 
en  at  intervals  by  difficult  '*  kranzes,"  or  belts 
ly  foreshortened  when  viewed  from  above,  and 
wth  of  scrub  on  the  slopes  between  them  (Fig.  3). 
utcrop  of  the  massive  basalts,  whiie  the  inter- 
;  conceal  the  bands  of  more  perishable  slaggy 
ed  the  ancient  surfaces  of  lava-streams. 
3le  to  the  exploration  of  the  middle  and  lower 
n  the  difficulty  of  reaching  its  brink  amid  the 
es  gouged  out  by  the  tributary  streams,  whereby 
Q  gorge  is  rendered  untraversable.  The  Zambezi, 
.  trench  backward  into  the  great  plateau,  has 
acity  of  its  tributaries  one  after  another  as  the 


*  **  The  Geology  of  the  Zambezi  Baain  aroimd  the  Batoka  ftorge,'*  Quart.  Jaurn.  Oeol 
8oe.,  vol.  63  (1907),  pp.  187-192. 
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beginning  of  its  gorge  retreated  past  their  mouths,  so  that  always  the 
mature  system  of  drainage  above  this  critioal  point  has  given  plaoe 
to  a  very  vigorous  ••  rejuvenated "  system  immediately  below  it.     The 


Pia.   8.— BATOEA  GOBGB,  ABOUT  15  MILES   BABT-B0X7TH-EABT  OF  THE  VICTOBIA  FALLS. 

iPkoto  &y  F.  W,  3^lM,) 
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foroefiilness  of  tliis  rejuvenation  is  impressively  demonstrated  by  the 
difference  between  the  shallow  valleys  of  the  tributaries  above  the 
Victoria  Falls  and  the  gloomy  chasms  through  which  the  feeders  below 
the  Falls  gain  confluence  with  the  Zambezi.  The  length  of  these 
chasms  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  time  which  has  ensued  since  the 
main  gorge  was  opened  to  their  streams.  Hence,  the  farther  we  descend 
from  the  present  head  of  the  Batoka  gorge  the  longer  and  more  numerous 
do  the  subsidiary  ravines  become,  and  the  more  thorough  and  intricate 
is  the  dissection  of  the  plateau.  At  last  hardly  a  vestige  of  the 
unbroken  plain  is  left,  and  the  country  for  some  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  Zambezi  is  a  bewildering  network  of  craggy  ravines  and  bush- 
clad  ridges,  parched  and  desolate  during  the  dry  season  and  lashed 
with  torrents  during  the  rains. 

The  depth  of  the  Batoka  gorge  increases  persistently  eastward  down 
to  its  termination'  a  few  miles  above  the  confluenoe  of  the  Matetsi  river. 
The  plateau  itself  falls  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  descent 
of  the  Zambezi  within  its  trench  is  still  more  rapid.  In  fact,  in  the 
Victoria  Falls  the  river  has  only  well  begun  its  active  work,  which  it 
afterwards  pursues  relentlessly  throughout  the  gorge ;  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  rapids,  with  at  least  one  bold  cataract,  presently  to  be 
described,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  deepening  of  the  canon  is  still 
in  progress.  At  the  Victoria  Falls  the  chasm,  to  mean  water-level, 
is  360  feet  deep;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Songwi  stream,  6  miles 
below,  the  depth  from  the  crest  to  the  floor  of  the  gorge,  according 
to  my  measurement  by  aneroid,  is  about  460  feet;  at  the  Ghimamba 
cataracts,  some  20  miles  farther  eastward,  about  650  feet ;  and  at  the 
Saramba  confluence  (see  map,  p.  135)  about  800  feet.  The  level  of 
the  Zambezi  at  Makwa,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deka  river,  appears 
to  be  about  1100  feet  less  than  its  level  just  under  the  Victoria  Falls 
(see  p.  135),  so  that  the  river,  in  passing  through  the  Batoka  gorge, 
loses  in  altitude  thrice  as  much  as  it  loses  in  its  first  plunge  from  the 
plateau. 

The  enormous  augmentation  of  the  Zambezi  toward  and  just  after 
the  close  of  the  wet  season,  while  deepening  tbe  water  considerably 
even  on  the  broad  upper  river,  has  its  greatest  effect  when  the  mile- wide 
stream  is  suddenly  concentrated  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
gorge.  In  some  spots  we  saw  evidence  of  floods  rising  up  to  50  feet 
above  the  dry-season  level,  besides  covering  the  whole  floor  of  the 
canon  in  places  where  the  channel  of  the  river  during  the  drought 
occupies  only  one- seventh  of  the  total  breadth  of  the  floor.    I  have 


*  I  have  proposed  that  Major  Gihbons'  name  "  Makwa  "  be  adopted  for  the  place 
on  tbe  Boath  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  a  little  above  the  Deka  conflnence,  instead  of  the  older 
name  "  Wankie's  drift,"  in  order  to  avoid  confnflion  with  the  well-known  place  on  the 
railway,  aome  35  miles  distant  (see  Quart,  Journ.  Geci.  Soe.,  vol  63,  p.  167,  footnote). 
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elsewhere  discussed  the  potency  of  this  extreme  seasonal  variation  *  in 
prodncing  the  peculiar  features  that  characterize  the  canon. 

The  broad  platforms  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  dry  during  the  low- 
water  stages  of  the  river,  are  of  course  directly  due  to  this  variation.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  spaciousness  of  these  platforms  until  one  comes 
actually  to  traverse  them,  and  then  they  seem  ind^d  strangely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  shrunken  river. 

It  is,  I  think,  from  these  platforms  that  one  gains  the  most  im- 
pressive views  of  the  canon,  for  they  provide  standpoints  well  away 
from  the  impending  walls,  and  therefore  giving  open  vistas.  Not  that 
the  scenery  of  the  gorge  is  possessed  of  much  loveliness — ^usually  it  is 
stem,  with  a  savage  sternness.  But  there  is  that  of  strangeness  in  it, 
and  of  variety  in  detail  grafted  upon  simplicity  in  outline,  that  grips 
the  imagination. 

However  varied  in  foreground,  the  general  features  of  the  vista 
seen  from  the  flood-platform  is  always  the  same :  rugged  ledges  of  black 
basalt  underfoot,  with  the  opaque  green  river  pouring  swiftly  along  its 
narrow  channel  in  a  string  of  eddying  coils,  and  bursting  tumultuously 
here  and  there  into  white  rapids ;  along  the  outer  borders  of  the  flat,  a 
broad  fringe  of  glossy  black  boulders,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
glaring  sand,  marking  the  flood-limits  of  the  river ;  behind  the  boulders, 
a  narrow  belt  of  trees  in  full  dark-green  foliage ;  and  above,  hemming 
in  the  view,  the  grim  rusty-brown  or  purple  krantzes  and  alternating 
slopes,  clad  at  the  dry  season  with  faded  scrub  and  trees,  rising  grandly 
up  to  the  even  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Where  the  river  deigns  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  main  frActure- 
lines  of  the  rock,  the  vista  remains  for  a  space  remarkably  straight  and 
regular.  But  where  the  joints  and  other  vertical  fractures  of  the  basalt 
lie  athwart  its  course,  the  Zambezi  swerves  sharply  to  and  fro  in  its 
struggle  to  cross  the  harder  barriers,  and  the  sides  of  the  gorge  are 
notched  into  zigzagging  spurs  that  break  down  irregularly  into  sharp 
arr^tes  and  pinnacles,  often  so  complex  and  overlapping  from  every 
view-point  that  the  eye  is  baffled  by  their  intricacy.  In  such  places — as, 
for  example,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Songwi  (Fig.  4) — the  river 
seems  to  plunge  into  a  tangle  of  rock  and  disappear,  and  even  from 
the  crest  of  the  gorge  its  doublings  are  hidden  from  view,  so  that 
patches  of  water  gleam  perplexingly  from  the  depths  in  unexpected 
spots.  The  native  report  mentioned  by  Schulz  and  Hammar,f  that  the 
Zambezi  in  one  place  ran  underneath  the  rocks,  was  perhaps  based  on 
some  such  apparent  disappearance  of  the  river. 

It  is  in  these  sinuosities  that  the  scenery  of  the  gorge  attains  its 
greatest  diversity  and  interest;  and  these  portions  also  best  deserve 


*  Op.  supra  cit. 

t  *  The  New  Africa,'  etc.  (London :  1897),  p.  41. 
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detailed  examination  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  past 
conditions  of  the  river. 

In  its  minor  features  the  flood-platftjrm  resembles  the  foreshore  of  a 
craggy  sea-coast.  Terraced  reefs  and  irregnlar  bosses  of  rock,  some- 
times high  enongh  to  form  islands  at  flood-time,  ronghen  its  surface ;  and 
it  is  deeply  pitted  with  well-like  "  pot-holef ,"  ground  smooth  and  tme 
by  the  rock-drill  of  whirling  torrent-driven  stones.  The  amygdaloidal 
Btmctnre  of  the  basalt  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of 


FIG.   4. — THE  FLOOD-PLATFOBU  IS  THE  OOBGB  OFF  THE   MOUTH  OF 
THB  80N0WI,   LOOKING  SOUTH. 

(PAo(o  by  Oolonel  F.  W.  Rhode*.) 

these  pits,  which,  by  their  numbers  and  size,  are  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  floor  of  the  gorge  in  many  places.  The  more  shapely  are  circular 
in  plan,  and  I  measured  some  that  ranged  up  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
up  to  12  feet  in  depth.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  few  still  held  water, 
but  most  were  dry,  and  sometimes  contained  a  little  sand  among  the 
round  grinding-stones,  along  with  delicate  fresh-water  shells  which 
must  have  been  either  wafted  in  by  the  gentler  current  of  the  subsiding 
flood,  or  nurtured  in  the  slowly  evaporating  waters  of  the  pits  after 
their  last  filling. 
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Besides  these  ''pot-holes,"  the  flood-platform  ocoasionally  holds 
broad  deep  pools,  ranging  up  to  the  size  of  a  small  mountain  tarn. 
Such  pools  occur  in  most  oases  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries, 
and  the  hollows  which  they  occupy  have  perhaps  been  initiated  by  the 
cataracts  which  originally  descended  from  the  "hanging  valleys"  of 
'these  tributaries,  being  subsequently  maintained  and  deepened  by  the 
annual  flood-scour.  A  pool  of  this  kind  at  the  great  bend  near  the 
Songwi  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  about  80 
yards  wide  and  200  yards  in  length ;  a  massive  crag  rose  precipitously 
from  it  at  one  side  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  it  was  separated  from  the  Zambezi  by  a  low  rock-barrier  60  yards 
wide,  against  which  was  banked  a  steeply  sloping  beach  of  white 
quartz-sand  that,  like  most  of  the  sand-patches  of  the  gorge,  gave  out 
a  sharp  screech  when  trodden.  The  depth  of  its  dark  waters  at  the 
foot  of  the  crag  was  certainly  great,  but  we  failed  to  obtain  a  sounding. 
The  streamlet  from  the  side  gorge  of  the  Songwi  trickled  into  the  pool 
through  a  broad  fringe  of  flood-carried  boulders,  but  was  insufficient 
to  balance  the  loss  by  evaporation,  as  progressive  shrinkage  was  shown 
by  the  series  of  water-stains  on  the  bordering  rock.  We  saw  at  first 
numerous  big  fish  and  a  crocodile  in  this  pool,  but  they  sank  out  of 
sight  when  we  approached  it,  and  the  smooth  gloom  of  its  surface  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  wild  energy  of  the  great  river  that  roared 
near  by. 

Sometimes  at  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  the  pool  is  replaced  by  a  narrow 
water-filled  inlet  that  rans  across  the  flood-platform  straight  from  the 
main  river  for  some  little  distance  up  into  the  side  gorge,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch-plan,  Fig.  8.  Along  with  certain  other  features  of  the 
canon-floor,  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Zambezi  does  not 
attain  its  high  flood-level  until  toward  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  earlier  spates  of  its  feeders  in  the  Batoka  country  occur  while 
the  platform  is  still  bare.  Therefore,  when  a  tributary  happens  to  have 
struck  along  a  plane  of  easy  erosion,  it  sinks  its  trench  clear  across  the 
platform  to  the  low- water  channel  of  the  river.  Later,  when  the 
Zambezi  rises  to  its  height,  while  its  tributaries  are  already  shrunken 
and  feeble,  the  main  flood  surges  up  far  into  the  mouths  of  the  lateral 
chasms.* 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  animal  and  plant  life  that  lies  sheltered 
within  the  gorge  and  its  branches  would  well  repay  systematic  study, 
and  I  regretted  my  inability  to  deal  with  it.  Always  on  descending 
into  the  canon  one  was  si  ruck  with  the  difference  between  the  upper  and 
the  under  world  :  the  plateau,  parched  into  seeming  lifelessness  by  the 
long  drought,  endaring  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  during  the  day  and  the 

*  This  appears  also  to  be  the  condition  described  by  Chapman  as  existing  at  the 
conflnenoe  of  the  Gwai  river  (*  Travels,*  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  194).  His  description  pazzled 
me  greatly  when  I  read  it  before  visiting  the  gorge-country. 
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ohill  radiation  of  the  night,  its  streams  dry  or  merely  trickling,  and  its 
vegetation  sere  and  grey ;  the  gorge,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  fall 
of  deep  cool  shadow  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  gaining  warmth  and 
shelter  from  its  lofty  barriers,  its  waters  always  plenteous,  and  its  trees 
in  fall  foliage. 

Indeed  we  may  look  upon  the  canon  as  an  inlet  of  the  low  country 
reaching  back  into  the  plateau,  and  the  investigation  of  its  fauna  and 


FIG.   5. — BIG   POOL   ON  TflS  FLOOD-PLATTOBM   IN  THE  OOBGE   AT  THE 
SONGWI  COSIFLUENCE. 

iPkoto  by  Colonel  P.  W.  Rhodes.). 

flora  is  likely  to  bring  out  this  relationship.  In  its  upper  reaches  we 
saw  no  traces  of  the  larger  mammals  except  the  baboon,  but  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Chimamba  cataracts  the  hippopotamus  frequents  the  river, 
and  antelope  of  various  species  enter  the  gorge,  though  apparently  they 
are  not  numerous.  In  one  spot  only,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nama- 
ruba  river,  we  saw  the  spoor  of  lion  on  a  patch  of  sand  in  the  canon. 

The  peculiar  cloudy  green  colour  of  the  river  when  viewed  from  the 
crest  of  the  gorge,  which  has  impressed  most  observers,  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  minute  organisms  nurtured  in   the  placid  reaches 
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above  the  Falls.  It  is  not  noticeable  until  the  waters  are  oonoentrated 
within  their  deep  channel  below  the  Falls,  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  canon,  becoming  gradually  less  oonspicnoos  in  the 
lower  reaches.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  colouring  agent  is 
partly  eliminated  by  the  swift  current  and  aerating  rapids  of  the  gorge. 

The  great  valley  appears  to  lose  its  gorge-like  character  rather 
abruptly  at  a  few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Matetsi  river,  and 
thereafter  the  Zambezi  flows  for  several  miles  through  a  more  open 
valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  comparatively  low  and  irregular  hills, 
which  represent  merely  the  stump  of  the  much-dissected  plateau.  I  was 
unable  to  reach  the  place  where  the  change  occurs,  but  on  looking 
north-westward  from  the  broad  bar  of  rock  and  boulders  that  juts 
out  into  the  Zambezi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Matetsi,  I  could  see  the 
broken  edges  of  the  high  plateau  converging  upon  the  river  from 
both  sides  within  a  few  miles,  while  toward  me  they  lost  their  definite- 
ness  and  retired  as  a  background  to  the  undulating  lower  country 
bordering  the  river.  At  the  spot  some  10  miles  farther  up,  where 
I  reached  the  Zambezi  from  the  south  (see  sketch-map,  Fig.  1),  it  had 
not  yet  left  its  profound  trench,  that  showed  as  a  clean-cut  notch  in 
the  plateau. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
valley  is  not  dependent  upon  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  rocks, 
for  the  basalts  are  continuous  right  down  to  Makwa,  the  eastward  limit 
of  our  journey.  The  lowering  of  the  country  near  the  river  seems  to 
be  due,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  mainly  to  the  erosive  energy  of 
several  important  tributaries,  which,  during  the  long  interval  since 
their  low-level  drainage  was  established,  have  carved  out  overlapping 
basins,  and  have  left  few  remnants  of  the  original  plateau  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  river. 

Sugtjested  Beservaiion  of  the  Batoka  Gorge, — The  excellent  policy  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  reserving  tracts  of 
natural  grandeur  or  peculiarity  from  settlement  or  from  proprietary 
rights  of  any  kind,  and  in  stringently  protecting  the  wild  life  of  such 
tracts,  is  now  so  well  recognized  and  so  widely  adopted  in  our  colonies, 
that  it  is  needless  to  discuss  its  advantages.  This  policy  has,  I  believe, 
been  already  applied  by  the  Administrators  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  Victoria  Falls ;  and  it 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  belt  of  country 
bordering  the  Batoka  gorge  and  eastward  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Matetsi  river. 

The  tract  is  not  one  in  which  minerals  of  economic  value  are  likely 
to  occur  ;  the  natives  within  its  precincts  are  very  few  ;  its  agricultural 
capabilities  are  slight  compared  with  those  of  the  vast  adjacent  areas 
that  still  await  settlement ;  and  its  extreme  ruggedness,  while  rendering 
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it  anattraotive  to  the  sportsmaD,  might  long  give  shelter  to  the  animals 
that  inhabit  it,  especially  to  the  hippopotamus.  The  increasing  resort 
of  tourists  to  the  Victoria  Falls  opens  the  prospect  that  the  gorge  will 
before  long  be  indnded  in  some  ''  grand  tour  of  the  2^mbeziy"  and  it 
is  therefore  advisable  that  the  country  should  be  protected  before  private 
rights  are  acquired,  as  elsewhere  has  occurred,  that  might  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  annul. 

I  am  fortunately  able  to  add  thaf,  through  the  willing  co-operation 
of  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  this  suggestion  has  already  been  brought  before 
the  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  with  favourable 
result;  and  I  am  informed  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  it  to 
practical  effect. 

It  would  not  need  much  labour  to  dear  some  rough  tracks  through 
this  pathless  country,  by  which,  at  any  rate,  the  upper  part  of.  the 
gorge  might  be  made  quite  easily  accessible.  The  leisurely  visitor  might 
then  find  pleasure  and  interest  in  its  wild  scenery,  which  contrasts  so 
sharply  with  the  placid  aspect  of  the  country  above  the  enchanting  falls. 

Description  of  Particular  Portions  of  the  Oorge. — From  the  shape  of  its 
walls,  we  may  infer  that  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  gorge,  for  many 
miles,  has  been  dug  out  nearly  to  its  present  depth  by  the  descent  of  the 
Zambezi  from  the  lip  of  the  plateau  either,  as  now,  in  a  single  grand 
plu^ige  or  in  a  succession  of  cataracts  so  closely  connected  as  to  have 
practically  the  effect  of  a  single  fall ;  and  that  the  deepening  which  has 
since  ensued,  and  is  still  in  progress,  has  been  of  secondary  consequence. 

If  the  canon  had  been  excavated  gradually,  one  should  have  found  the 
successive  stages  indicated  by  ledges  or  terraces  high  above  the  present 
stream,  whereas  in  the  parts  examined  hardly  any  trace  of  old  river- 
terraces  was  seen,  the  slopes,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  7,  being  generally 
regular  &om  crest  to  floor,  except  where  the  usual  trap-like  features 
have  been  developed  in  the  basaltic  lavas  by  subaerial  weathering.  The 
only  place  where  a  definite  shelf  was  noticed  within  the  canon  was 
between  the  acute  elbows  of  the  river  just  below  the  Chimamba  cataracts 
(see  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  9).  This  shelf  was  inaccessible  to  me,  but  it 
appeared  to  lie  50  or  60  feet  above  the  drynseason  level  of  the  Zambezi. 
I  believe  that  it  marks  the  prolongation  of  the  thick  bed  of  dense  basalt 
across  which  the  river  now  plunges  at  the  lower  Chimamba  cataract, 
and  that  it  is  due  to  the  recession  of  this  powerful  cascade. 

Of  the  frequent  splitting  of  the  river  into  separate  branches  in  its 
precipitous  descent,  just  as  it  is  now  divided  by  the  islands  on  the  lip 
of  the  Victoria  Falls,  there  are  indications  in  several  parts  of  the  gorge. 
These  conditions  have  prevailed  wherever  the  river  has  crossed  any 
belt  in  which  vertical  planes  of  structural  weakness  are  numerous.  Its 
waters  in  such  places  have  simultaneously  carved  parallel  or  interlacing 
trenches  along  the  several  planes,  untU  the  more  rapid  recession  of 
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some  particular  trench  has  again  collected  the  river  into  a  single 
channel.*  Where  this  has  oocnrred,  the  sides  of  the  gorg^  are  diversified 
by  high  pinnacles  and  ridges,  separated  from  the  main  crest  by  deep 
precipitoos  notches  and  troughs  which  are  the  relics  of  the  abandoned 
channels. 

There  is  a  readily  accessible  example  of  this  sabsidiary  sculpturing 
in  the  zigzags  below  the  Victoria  Falls,  only  about  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  hotel,  at  the  end  of  the  second  spur  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
This  spot  attracted  the  notice  of  several  of  the  early  travellers,  and  is 
described,  and  embellished,  by  HoluKt  Here,  the  true  brink  of  the  canon 
is  rendered  inaccessible  for  500  or  600  yards  by  a  steep-walled  trench,  60 
or  80  yards  wide  and  80  to  120  feet  deep,  which  cuts  off  a  narrow  ridge 
along  the  rim  of  the  main  gorge,  as  shown  in  the  birds'-eye  view  Fig.  6. 
The  northern  end  of  this  ridge  rises  perpendicularly  in  a  flat-topped 
kopje  to  the  general  level  of  the  crest-line,  but  the  remainder  of  it  is 
irregularly  broken  by  transverse  gaps,  and  is  terminated  southward  by 
a  sharp  swerve  of  the  trench  which  then  ends  as  a  "  hanging  valley  "  in 
the  walls  of  the  cwon. 

The  peninsulas  below  the  Songwi  confluence  6  miles  from  the 
Victoria  Falls  show  analogous  features,  softened  and  modified,  however, 
by  their  much  longer  endurance  of  subaSrial  weathering. 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Songwi  that  we  first  descended  into  the 
gorge  in  our  journey  eastward.  Mr.  Sykes  had  previously  explored 
this  place,  and  gives,  in  his  unpublished  report,  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  his  first  visit : — 

*'  With  the  exception  of  two  old  men,  Namakabwi  and  Kalonga,  the 
natives  professed  entire  ignorance  of  all  details  necessary  to  assist  one  in 
viewing  the  gorge  from  consecutive  points,  so  that  it  was  only  after 
constant  checks  and  much  labour  that  these  were  ultimately  reached. 
.  .  .  The  Songwi  is  a  lively  little  stream  with  deep  pools,  heading  from 
the  great  open  piece  of  country  below  Makoni's  kraal.  Following 
down  its  right  bank  along  a  well-defined  track,  and  later  on  branching 
away  still  further  to  the  right,  the  gorge  is  reached  in  about  2^  miles. 
.  .  .  The  picture  as  presented  from  above  [from  the  crest  beyond  the 
Songwi]  is  a  striking  one.  Coming  down  a  long  straight  reach  with 
rapids  showing  up  white  here  and  there,  the  river  enters  into  a  perfect 
maze  of  intricate  windings  caused  by  promontories  and  buttresses  of 
rock  jutting  outward  from  either  bank,  with  island  kopjes  in  the  middle. 
One  has  to  look  more  than  once  to  discover  what  course  the  river  actually 
follows.  .  .  .  With  Namakabwi  as  guide,  we  descended  by  a  zigzag  path 
the  towering  face  of  the  gorge  wall  [in  a  recess  to  the  right  of  the 
Songwi  confluence].     Huge  masses  of  overhanging  rock,  seemingly  on 


♦  Cf.  A.  J.  0.  Molynenx,  Oeogr.  Jowm^  vol.  36  (1905),  pp.  51-53. 

t  '  Seven  Yean  in  South  Africa '  (EngL  transl.    London :  1881),  vol.  2,  p.  198. 
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the  verge  of  toppling  over,  were  passed  during  the  descent.  When  about 
three  parts  of  the  way  down,  Namakabwi,  the  Old  Man  of  the  gorge, 
pointed  out  a  cave  partly  hollowed  out  by  nature  and  partly  by  hand. 
During  a  portion  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  low,  he  occupies  this 
plaoe,  living  on  the  different  varieties  of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  still 
pools  adjoining  the  main  stream  below.  .  .  .  Descending  into  the  gorge- 
bed,  we  clambered  over  huge  basalt  boulders  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  water  to  a  glassy  smoothness,  across  patches  of  fine  white  sand, 


FIG.  6. — BIBD*8-BYB  VIEW,  SHOWING  AN  ABANDONED  CHANNEL  ON  THE 
OBEST  OF  THE  BATOEA  GOBOE,  1  UILB  SOUTH-EAST  OF  VICTOBIA 
FALLS  HOTEL. 


finally  reaching  the  edge  of  the  river.  Here  it  comes  rushing  down  at 
a  great  pace,  swerving  off  at  a  tangent  on  meeting  an  opposing  wall, 
thence,  after  swirling,  eddying,  and  boiling,  in  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
it  is  forced  backward  in  an  opposite  direction  to  its  original  course,  and 
finally  disappears  round  the  comer  of  a  perpendicular  wall  towering 
upwards  nearly  500  feet.  .  .  ,  This  locality  was  a  favourite  place  of 
refuge  in  the  old  days." 
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The  tarn-like  pool  on  the  flood- platform  at  this  plaoe  has  previously 
been  desoribed  (p.  142).  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  Jnly,  we  found  the 
Zambezi  pent  within  a  dry-season  channel  that  narrowed  at  one  spot 
to  a  width  of  not  more  than  30  yards,  while  its  flood-bed  was  fully  six 
times  this  width. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  we  obtained  acoess  to  the  ravine  of 
the  Songwi,  and  pushed  up  its  boulder-strewn  bed,  or  through  the  dense 
wooded  tangle  that  crowded  the  narrow  spaoe  between  its  impending 
cliffs.  But  after  about  a  mile,  our  progress  was  barred  by  a  precipice 
which  in  the  wet  season  must  support  a  magnificent  cascade,  of  about 
80  feet,  falling  into  a  deep  pool.  The  evaporating  water  of  the  stream 
had  covered  this  precipice  with  a  thick  cushion  of  tufa,  which  was 
spongy  with  moisture  and  supported  a  rich  growth  of  moss  and  fern,  the 
brightness  of  whose  verdure  was  enhanced  by  the  sombre  hues  of  the 
shadowed  pool  below  and  of  the  basalt  cliffs  above.  On  our  way,  we 
had  found  the  remcdns  of  a  young  crocodile,  a  couple  of  feet  in  length, 
whose  broad  head  was  firmly  wedged  between  two  rounded  boulders  on 
which  it-bad  lost  its  grip  in  crawling  up  the  gully ;  and  the  forbidding  pool 
under  the  green-curtained  cliffs  looked  a  fitting  shelter-place  and  nursery 
for  such  reptiles. 

During  his  previous  journey,  Mr.  Sykes  had  worked  along  the  edge 
of  the  gorge  east  of  the  Songwi,  but  had  found  his  progress  impeded  by 
numerous  deep  ravines.  In  his  report  he  mentions  that  *'  at  Chisonsi 
[near  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  of  that  name]  the  gorge-walls  shelve 
downward  less  abruptly  than  formerly,  in  places  rendering  access  to  the 
river  from  above  comparatively  easy ;  "  and  that  "  between  Chisonsi  and 
Mavangu,  the  river  becomes  exasperating  to  follow  owing  to  its  sharp 
curves  and  generally  sinuous  course,  and  the  exceptionally  rough 
country  to  be  traversed."  From  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
tributary-drainage  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  to  be  presently 
described,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  somewhat  less  arduous  route 
would  be  found  if  the  gorge  were  attacked  from  that  side. 

We  swung  away  northward  to  avoid  this  broken  ground,  and  bore 
back  to  the  crest  of  the  canon  again  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  impermanent 
stream,  the  Mavangu,  about  11  miles  east-south-east  of  the  Songwi. 
Here,  at  a  plaoe  called  Syakowi  by  the  natives,  the  river  holds  a  straight 
eastward  course  for  about  |  mile,  beyond  which,  in  both  directions,  it 
curves  sharply  out  of  sight.  The  gorge,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
Fig.  7,  is  remarkably  trench-like  and  regular,  with  an  even  sky-4ine 
of  plateau  beyond.  Its  width  from  crest  to  crest,  if  my  measurement 
with  a  range-finder  be  trustworthy,  is  approximately  400  yards. 

On  leaving  the  Mavangu,  we  again  swung  round  the  dissected 
country  and  intercepted  the  Zambezi  next  at  the  Chimamba  cataracts^ 
about  8  miles  farther  eastward.  At  this  point  the  river,  after  having 
desoribed  an  irregularly  angular  loop  to  the  southward  in  its  general 
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easterly  oomse,  is  making  back  to  the  north.  Mr.  Sykes  had  previonsly 
seen  something  of  the  intervening  oonntry,  having  camped  on  a  small 
stream  called  Easya  near  the  gorge,  about  halfway  between  Syakowi 


1 


-piQ,   7. — BATOEA  aORGB  NEAB  THE  CONFLUENCB  OF  THE  MAVANOU. 
(Photo  by  F.  W.Syket.) 

^Q^  n. — ^February,  1908.]  m 
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and  Chimamba,*  and  he  writee,  "  From  Kasya  to  Chimamba  is  about 
8  miles.  In  between  are  the  Sililevn  rapids  and  a  section  of  very  broken 
country,  so  that  only  a  glimpse  of  the  river  in  its  serpentine  course  can 
be  obtained  here  and  there." 

Chimamba  is  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  spots  previously  mentioned 
as  having  been  visited  by  Livingstone  in  1860.  He  diverged  from  his 
homeward  route  along  the  northern  plateau  on  the  native  report  of  a 
waterfall  in  the  gorge  called  "Moomba,  or  Moamba,"  the  description 
of  which  *•  seemed  to  promise  something  grand."  But,  with  the  memory 
of  the  Victoria  Falls  fresh  in  mind,  he  was  disappointed  :— "  When  we 


Camp 

1 


/ 
FIG.   8.— BKETCH-PLAN  OF  THB  BATOKA   QORGB  AT  THE   CHIMAMBA   CATABACTS. 
The  water-area  at  the  dry  Beaaon  ta  ahown  In  black. 

looked  down  into  the  cleft  in  which  the  dark-green  narrow  river  still 
rolls,  we  saw,  about  800  or  1000  feet  [about  G50  feet,  see  p.  139]  below 
us,  what,  after  Mosi-oa-tunya,  seemed  two  insignificant  cataracts."  t 

Insignificant  in  height,  it  is  true ;  but  when  one  stands  on  the  brink 
of  the  lower  cataract  ^nd  sees  the  whole  volume  of  the  great  Zambezi 
converging  into  a  single  pass  only  60  or  60  feet  in  width,  shuddering, 
and  then  plunging  for  20  feet  in  a  massive  curve  that  seems  in  its 


*  This  woid  baa  been  transliterated  CMmamba  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
R.G.S.  The  author,  following  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  country,  wrote  of  Tsbi- 
mamba  in  his  preyions  papers.  The  same  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  names 
Tshisonsi,  Tshitshigamba,  etc.,  which  appear  later  in  the  paper.  The  «  has  also  been 
changed  to  s  in  Zambesi,  Gwemansi,  etc. 

t  *  Nairatiye  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,*  etc.,  p.  308. 
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impact  Tifiibly  to  tear  the  gprim  baaaltio  rooks  aiondor,  one  learns 

better  than  from   the 

feathery  spray-fans  of 

the     Yiotoria      Falls 

what  foroe  there  is  in 

the     riTor,    and     one 

wonders  no  longer  at  ^ 

Ihe  profnndity  of  the  g 

gorge!  a 

I   will    quote   Mr.  •j 

Sykes's  description  of  •      % 

the  surronndings.  o      ^ 

""The     Chimamba  ^      | 

rapids     are     sitnated  j       ^ 

jnst   aliove   the  jnnc-  g      ^^ 

tion    of    the    Mamba  9      £§ 

river  with  the  Zam-  g       g^ 

bezL       This    stream,  g      || 

when    running,  flowd  B      ^1 

from  a  north-westerly  SJ         S 

direction     throagh     a  S  ?  tl 

steep   gorge  into  the  §  ^  1^ 

main  channel.  From 
the  point  of  the  pro- 
montory formed  by 
the  Mamba  inlet  and 
the  main  river  a  com- 
manding view  opens 
up,  embracing  the 
sluggish  waters  above 
the  rapids,  then  the 
rapids  and  cataract, 
and  toward  the  east  a 
long  reach  with  islets 
and  broken  water,  ter- 
minating in  the  in- 
evitable comer  (see 
sketch-plan,  Fig.  8,* 
and  panoramic  view. 
Fig.  9). 

*'  Descending   into 


*  Beprodaced  from 
Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  8oc.^ 
mpra  oU^  p.  189. 
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the  main  gorge  from  the  south  side  of  the  promontoiy,  a  steep  and 
ardnons  cUmb  brings  one  down  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  gorge- 
bed  of  smooth  shiny  boulders,  which  at  high  water  is  ooyered  with 
the  flood.  On  in  front  the  river,  after  tumbling  over  a  succession  of 
rapids,  is  turned  off  at  a  sharp  angle  towards  a  narrow  gut  not  more 
than  25  yards  in  width,  through  which  it  spouts  with  terrific  force 
into  a  semicircular  basin  (Fig.  10). 

*'  After  the  Falls,  it  lb,  perhaps,  somewhat  a  misnomer  to  dignify  the 
Chimamba  cataract  by  calling  it  a  "  fall,"  though  there  is  certainly  an 
abrupt  drop  of  about  20  feet,  and  a  miniature  spray-cloud,  with  a 
rainbow,  floats  over  the  basin  into  which  the  water  is  hurled. 

"  The  outlet  from  this  basin  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  fall. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  wide  Zambezi  is  compressed 
into  this  incredibly  small  area,  and  that  a  fall  and  two  sharp  angles  add 
their  influence  to  the  pent-up  force  of  the  waters,  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  swirl  and  fury  concentrated  within  the  low  confining 
walls  of  vertical  rock.  Standing  near  by,  one  can  feel  a  perceptible 
vibration  beneath  one's  feet,  as  the  surge  every  now  and  then  exhibits  a 
spasm  of  extra  violence." 

(To  he  oofUtnued.) 


NOTES  ON  A  JOURNEY  FROM  BANDAR  ABBAS  TO   SHIRAZ 
VIA  LAR,  IN  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1907.* 

By  Lieut.  ▲.  T.  WILSON,  32nd  Sikh  Pioneers,  I.A. 

Sbotion  I. 
Bandar  Ahbae  to  Lar.  , 
That  portion  of  South  Persia  which  lies  between  Bandar  Abbas  and 
Shiraz  is  so  little  known  and  has  been  described  so  scantily  by  traveller^ 
and  geographers  in  the  past,  that  the  publication  of  the  following  notes 
on  this  region  requires  no  justification.  No  scientific  inquiry  has  ever 
touched  this  portion  of  Persia,  and  existing  maps  are  conspicuously 
inaccurate.  The  route  described  below  is  that  vid  Lar  and  Jahrum. 
Although  now  only  used  for  local  traffic,!  it  was  once  one  of  the 
great  trade  routes  of  Persia,  and  the  little  Shah  Abbas  caravanserais 
bM  along  the  route  testify  to  the  importance  attached  by  the  greatest 
king  that  Persia  has  had  in  recent  times  to  this  road4 

As  regards  Bandar  Abbas,  the  starting-point  of  the  journey,  nothing 
need  be  added  to  the  exhaustive  account  given  in  Curzon*s  '  Persia,'  § 


*  Hap,  p.  244.  Photographs  by  Lieut.  A.  H.  P.  Cruickshank,32nd  Sikh  Pioneers,  I. A. 

t  Sykes,  •  10,000  Miles  in  Persia.' 

X  Carzon,  •  Persia.'  §  Ibid. 
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SQpplemented  by  some  notes  by  Major  Sykes  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Journal.  A  new  Britiah  consulate,  planned  on 
a  scale  worthy  of  the  dual  goremment  which  its  oooupant  will  repre- 
sent, is  rapidly  approaching  completion  ;  it  is  built,  by  a  strange  irony, 
of  stone  extracted  from  the  very  foundations  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Grombrun,  on  Hormuz  Island,  the  focus  of  Portuguese  activity  in  the 
Far  East  before  the  current  of  British  commerce  and  conquest  had 
set  eastwards. 

Leaving  Bandar  Abbas,  the  road  to  Lar  runs  along  the  coast  in  a 
westerly  direction  for  some  15  miles,  touching  a  few  date  groves  here 
and  there,  and  often  crossing  the  dry  beds  of  torrents  which  take  their 
rise  in. the  hills  to  the  north.     The  *'  raised  beach  "  formation,  so  con- 


OACHIN  PLAIN.      KUH-I-QISAG  IN   DISTANCE. 

Bpicuous  at  Bandar  Abbas,  gradually  disappears  as  one  goes  westward, 
and  ends  altogether  about  15  miles  west  of  Bandar  Abbas.  At  the 
desolate  serai  of  Chestemeh  the  road  turns  abruptly  west  through  the 
Tang-i-Ghakabak.  A  curious  illosion  was  here  produced  by  the  salt 
efflorescence  remaining  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  which  runs 
through  the  pass:  until  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  white  salt 
looked  exactly  like  the  foam  of  water,  so  naturally  does  it  lie  in  the 
hundred  channels  occupied  in  flood-time  by  the  water. 

Traversing  a  desert  valley  bounded  on  north  and  south  by  low  hills 
of  grey  marl,  topped  with  Tertiary  gravel  beds  of  great  hardness  and  at 
varying  angles,  the  scattered  village  of  Gachin  is  reached,  surrounded 
by  date  groves.  The  boundary  between  Lar  and  Bandar  Abbas  districts 
runs  through  this  village,  a  portion  lying  in  each  of  these  districts.  Six 
miles  to  the  north  Kuh-i-Namak-i-Angaru  rises  steeply ;  it  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  occurrence  on  the  mainland  of  the  *'  Hormuz  formation 
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of  igneons  rook  of  a  reddish  oolour,  assooiated  with  rock-salt.*'  *  The 
latter,  dissolved  and  deposited  in  the  ravines  that  furrow  the  red  slopes 
of  the  hill,  has  formed  long  scars  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  which  makes 
the  hill  easily  recognizable  at  first  sight.  This  formation,  although 
sufficiently  uncommon  to  attract  notice  wherever  seen,  is  not  so  rare  as 
have  been  supposed.  It  occurs  in  the  hills  bounding  the  Aliabad  plain 
to  the  south,  20  miles  east  of  Lar,  and  also  east  of  Biris  and  elsewhere. 

In  colour  the  reddish  shales  contrast  strongly  with  the  sandy-browns 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  whilst  in  shape,  this  formation  occurs  in  vast 
knolls  on  a  circular  base,  in  the  middle  of  a  hill  composed  of  brown 
Tertiary  gravels  or  sandstones,  from  below  which  latter  it  appears  to 
have  forced  itself,  overspreading  on  either  side  the  edges  of  the  cup 
thus  formed.  A  similar  formation  is  also  found  south  of  Gachin. 
Twelve  miles  east  of  Gachin  the  road  crosses  the  Shor  river  by  a 
treacherous  ford.  This  river  should  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  geo- 
graphers. No  two  maps  agree  as  to  its  course,  which  has  yet  to  be 
explored.  After  an  exceptionally  dry  season,  it  was  60  yards  wide, 
and  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  in  March,  1907,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  about  3 
miles  an  hour.  Such  a  flow  presupposes  a  very  large  basin  or  catch- 
ment area,  probably  including  mountains  covered  with  snow  in  winter. 
The  oombined  waters  of  the  Hajamal  river,  the  Rudari  river,  and  the 
Birkeh  Sultan  valley  produced  only  a  quite  insignificant  flow  of  water. 
The  total  catchment  area  of  these  streams  is  certainly  not  less  than  5000 
square  miles,  hence  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  area  drained  by 
the  Shor  river  is  immensely  greater,  and  probably  greater  than  that 
shown  on  the  map.  I  may  here  add  parenthetically  that  the  existence 
of  the  Naband  river,  receiving  water  from  Biris  and  Lar,  is  more  than 
doubtful,  whilst  it  is  quite  certain  Kuh-Kunchi  and  Kuh-i-Pul-i-Khamir, 
south  of  Birkeh  Sultan,  are  continuous,  the  tributary  of  the  Maherun 
separating  them  being  non-existent. 

To  return  to  our  road,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  road,  will  be  seen  two  bridges,  each  of  about  40  arches,  of 
btone  and  still  almost  intact.  The  river  has  long  ago  changed  its  bed, 
and  left  the  bridges  standing  useless  on  the  bank.  Like  almost  all  other 
publi6  works  of  utility  and  beauty  in  Persia,  these  bridge^)  are  the  work 
of  Shah  Abbas.  The  Khan  of  Lar  has  announced  his  intention  of  build- 
ing a  new  bridge,  which,  if  ever  completed,  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
caravans  using  this  route. 

From  Gachin  to  Euristan  the  valley  presents  few  features  of 
interest.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  precipitous  and  impassable 
slopes  of  Kuh-i-Gishu,  to  the  south  by  low  barren  ridges.  No  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  found,  and  the  valley  is  practically  unpopulated  except  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  when  the  harvesting  of  the  dates  brings  out 
crowds  from  Bandar  Abbas. 

*  See  Ooldamid,  *  Soath-Eadt  Peisia,'  vol.  8,  note  by  Blanfoxd. 
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At  EnrifitaD  the  whole  snrfaoe  of  the  valley  is  ooyered  with  pebbles 
aod  small  botQders,  and  farrowed  by  water,  showing  that  when  the 
Hajamal,   coming  through   the  Tang-i-Basul,   and  the   Rudari    river. 


VIXW  FROM  TAHQ-I-BUDABI,  LOOKIKG  IfOBTH-WBST. 

coming  through  the  Tang-i-Rndari,  are  in  flood,  the  whole  valley,  here 
about  3  miles  broad,  is  flooded.      The   orography  of  this  region  is 


KI8HT.      KUH-I-GI8HU   IN   DISTANCE. 


typical  of  that  of  Persia  as  a  whole :  the  Rudari,  waterless  except 
when  in  flood,  pierces  a  ridge  of  rock  some  400  feet  above  plain-level 
(bee  illustration) — a  ravine  bo  narrow  that,  when  in  flood,  the  river  is  as 
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mnoli  as  30  feet  deep  at  this  point,  restrioted  as  it  is  by  preoipitoiu  walls 
of  very  hard  gravel  oonglomerate.  Tlie  Tang-i-Basnl  is  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  above  streams  are  not  shown  on  existing  maps  as 
debouching  at  Kuiistan. 

On  either  side  of  the  Euristan  valley,  separated  from  it  by  steep 
rocky  ridges,  are  desolate  salt  wildernesses,  through  which  the  above 
rivers  run.  For  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  the  hard  grey  marl 
which  underlies  the  Tertiary  gravels  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been 
laid  bare.*  Being  soft,  it  has  been  worn  by  rain  into  numberless 
razor-edged  hills  or  hillocks,  with  steep  even  sides,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  light  marl  and  the  dark  shadows  in  the  early  morning  or 
in  the  evening  is  most  striking. 

This  plain  occupies,  in  reality,  the  wide  expanse  bounded  by  Kuh-i- 
Hormuz,  Kuh-i-Zad  Mahmud,  Kuh-i-Howin,  and  Kuh-i-(Joniz  and  Kuh-i- 
Gishu,  which  form  three  sides  of  a  trapezium,  and  enclose  an  area 
drained  by  the  Budari  river  into  the  Euristan  valley.  A  road  leads 
through  Tang-i-Budari  to  Budar,  Qishu,  Howin,  and  Titang,  and  thence 
in  all  probability  to  Forg.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  future  traveller 
may  explore  this  road,  which  would  yield  valuable  geographical 
results. 

From  Euristan  to  Birkeh  Nuh  the  road,  slowly  ascending,  traverses 
a  barren  narrow  valley,  uninhabited,  and  hedged  in  on  either  side  by 
high  ridges  which  separate  it  from  even  more  desolate  expanses.  The 
caravanserai  of  Birkeh  Nuh  stands  alone  upon  a  stony  little  plateau, 
drained  by  three  torrents,  flowing  respectively  towards  Eishi,  Euristan, 
and  Jihun.  Eishi  itself  is  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  broad- 
backed  slopes  of  Euh-i-Eishi ;  it  is  some  4  miles  distance  from  Birkeh 
Nuh,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  fresh-water  stream  rising  on  Enh-i- 
Hormuz,  and  flowing  past  Eishi  into  the  Budari  torrent.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  whenever  streams  rise  and  flow  on  tertiary  gravels,  they 
remain  fresh,  but  soon  become  brackish  when  they  reach  the  grey 
marl,  which  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  saline. 

Leaving  Birkeh  Nuh,  the  road  descends  to  the  Jihun  plain,  the  length 
of  which  it  traversea  At  Jihun  a  road  diverges  to  Bastak,  crossing  the 
stream,  here  known  as  the  Basul  river,  but  further  up  as  the  Hajamal 
river  which  joins  the  Budari  stream  at  Euristan.  Duck  were  here 
seen  in  fair  numbers,  although  the  streftm  was  excessively  salt.  At  its 
most  westerly  extremity  stands  the  serai  of  Pas  Par  Dalan,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tang-i-Dalan,  dominated  by  a  watch  tower  which 
commands  the  footpath  connecting  Dalan  village  with  the  serai.  A 
splendid  supply  of  water  from  a  kanat  and  several  palm  trees  combine 
to  delight  the  traveller,  who  will  have  had  to  content  himself  for  the 


Vide  H.  J.  Garter,  Proo.  Bombay  Ajriaiie  Soeiety,  4, 1858,  pp.  21-96. 
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past  week  with  treelesB  camping-grounds  and  water  of  a  most  indifferent 
quality  £rom  the  cisterns,  so  dirty  as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  cleanse  it  with 
a  Berkefeld  filter. 

The  Tang-i-Dalan,  which  is  now  entered,  is  a  narrow  gorge  through 
which  the  Hajamal  riyer  flows  :  on  either  side  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of 
about  200  feet  very  steeply,  whilst  the  river-bed  occupies  almost  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  This  formation  continues  for  about 
2  miles,  until  Sartang  is  reached,  a  picturesque  little  serai^  with  a  date 
grove  near  by,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Euh-i-Hormuz,  which  rears  its 
bare  head  1500  feet  above  the  plain. 

From  Sartang  to  Hormuz  the  road  winds  among  low  hills,  which  fill 
the  valley  and  obstruct  the  view  to  an  unaccustomed  extent,  until  the 


FAS  FAB  DAIiAH. 


little  village  of  Hormuz,  with  its  large  date  groves,  comes  into  sight, 
standing  on  a  grassy  plain  some  5  miles  in  either  direction,  and  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  high  hills. 

Stack  *  reports  the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  near  Hormuz  ;  none 
such  were  seen  on  this  occasion,  nor  are  they  mentioned  by  Yaughan ;  f 
and,  in  any  case,  their  existence  does  not  go  far  to  prove  the  existence, 
in  some  by-gone  period,  of  a  large  city.  The  Persian  habit  of  deserting 
villages  and  houses,  and  of  rebuilding  houses,  when  necessary,  upon  new 
sites,  is  too  well  known  to  require  mention  in  this  connection. 

The  road  now  leaves  the  main  caravan  route  to  Yezd  vid  Forg,  and 
quits  the  valley  via  the  Qardan-i-Bazan,  a  steep  and  slippery  pass  over 


•  E.  Stack,  •  Six  Months  in  Persia,'  1882,  vol.  1,  pp.  147  et  uq, 
t  Prooeeding$  R.G.S.,  1800,  pp.  580  el  teq. 
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slabs  of  inclined  limestone,  which  cause  no  small  difficulty  to  horses, 
though  donkeys  apparently  negotiate  it  without  difficulty.  Limestone 
was  here  observed  for  the  first  time. 

Once  arrived  at  the  summit,  which  is  only  some  400  feet  above  the 
Hormuz  plain,  a  maguificent  view  is  commanded  of  the  Aliabad  plain, 
which  stretches  for  some  15  miles  westwards,  and  is  refreshingly  green 
after  the  arid  wastes  previously  encountered.  Its  sole  denizens  are  a 
few  nomads,  with  numerous  flocks,  and  the  timid  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet  of  Aliabad,  who  live  in  constant  fear  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Aliabad  valley  is  in  reality  some  16  miles  wide,  but  is  bisected 
by  the  narrow  Kuh-i-Fildani  ridge,  wbich  is  pierced  in  three  places  by 
streams  flowing  east  to  the  Shor  river.  The  southern  half  of  the  valley 
is  grassy,  and  only  salt  in  a  few  places ;  the  northern  half  is  a  wilderness 
of  water-worn  hillocks  of  grey  marl,  and  so  encrusted  with  salt  that  not 
a  blade  of  grass,  nor,  indeed,  any  vegetation  whatever,  can  be  seen.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  valley,  the  road  adopts  the  more  northerly  fork  of 
the  valley,  and,  leaving  Aliabad,  some  1^  miles  to  the  north  of  the  com- 
modious aerai  of  Chahar  Birkeh,  ascends  gently  over  the  usual  stony 
wastes  to  the  so-called  Tang-i-Nao,  an  inconspicuous  ridge,  which 
divides  the  Lar  and  the  Aliabad  valley,  and  incidentally  is  the  dividing- 
line  between  the  basin  of  the  Shor  river  and  that  of  the  river  which 
drains  the  Lar  plain.  Everything  points  to  this  plain  being  drained 
into  the  Mand  river,  or  into  its  tributary,  the  Kara  Agach ;  the  Naband 
river  could  nowhere  be  identified,  nor  could  its  existence  be  corroborated 
in  any  way.  From  Tang-i-Nao  to  Lar  is  a  dreary  march  of  16  miles 
over  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  bounded  on  either  side  by  barren  mountains. 
Such  irrigation  as  is  practised  is  effected  by  means  of  wells,  kanats  in 
actual  use  being  few  in  numbers.  When  within  4  miles  of  Lar  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  city  is  obtained,  but  it  is  not  until  the  hills  west  of 
and  dominating  Lar  are  ascended  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  city  can  be 
appreciated. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  flat  ridges,  which  rise  some  400  feet 
above  plain-level  and  block  the  valley  to  the  west,lthe  city  of  Lar 
presents  a  not  unimpressive  spectacle.  To  the  east  the  fertile  plain, 
dotted  with  palm  groves  and  clustered  hamlets,  stretches  for  Eome  10 
miles ;  to  the  south,  the  road  to  Lingah  winds  up  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  mountains  which  lie  between  Lar  and  its  principal  port  Lingah, 
whilst  to  the  north  a  scarcely  less  forbidding  range  of  hills  seems  to  bar 
the  way. 

Stack  has  left  on  record  a  good  account  of  the  town,  but  twenty-five 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  visited  the  place,  and,  alone  perhaps  amongst 
all  the  towns  of  Southern  Persia,  Lar  has  altered  for  the  better  during 
that  period.  The  fine  covered  bazar,  which  Stack  found  in  ruins,  is  now 
in  excellent  repair,  and  the  home  of  busy  and  prosperous  merchants, 
amongst  whom  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  few  Jews.   The  splendid  cistern 
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that  Stack  saw  in  ruins  is  now  restored,  and  full  of  excellent  water ;  the 
fort,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  town  walls  are  no  longer  recognizable. 


TANG-I-DALAN. 


The  father  of  the  present  Khan  is  responsible  for  these  and  other  public 
works  of  utility  in  Lar,  and  the  excellent  example  thus  set  has  been 


BABTANQ   DATE   GBOVB.      KUH-I-HOBMUZ   IN   DISTANCE. 

followed  by  his  son,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  which  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  Government  when  he  took  his  father's  place  as 
Khan.      If  we  are  to   believe  local   tradition,  the  Qovernment  then 
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demanded  100,000  Tomans  on  the  ground  that  a  ruler  who  had  built  so 
extendvely  must  assuredly  have  left  great  wealth  behind  him. 

The  present  Ehan-^is  a  fine  speoimen  of  a  class  that  is,  unhappily, 
extremely  rare  in  Persia.  His  office  is,  in  practice,  hereditary ;  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and  the  respect,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  his 
superiors ;  in  these  respects  he  resembles  his  father. 

Stack's  description  of  the  present  Khan's  father  is  so  apposite  as 
to  deserve  quotation:  ''A  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  dignified  and 
orthodox,  seemly  in  person,  decorous  in  apparel,  stately  in  speech, 
courteous  in  demeanour ;  his  dress  half  Arab." 


Section  II. 
Lar  to  Skiraz. 

llie  road  to  Shiraz  from  Lar  vid  Jahrum  leads  over  some  steep 
ridges,  past  a  serai  known  as  Fusht-i-Sangar.  Long  lines  of  heaped-up 
stones  in  the  vioinity  suggest  the  derivation  of  the  name ;  in  all  prob- 
ability these  defences  are  a  relic  of  the  Baluch  raids  stated  by  Sykes  * 
to  have  taken  place  in  1810.  Natiye  tradition  confirms  this  view. 
Once  over  the  steep  ridges  that  shut  in  the  Lar  valley  to  the  north,  and 
which  are  pierced  only  by  the  Qardan-i-Narangi,  the  road  descends 
steeply  to  the  Eurdah  plain,  and  is  here  so  blocked  by  overhanging 
rocks  as  to  present  serious  difficulties  to  camels  with  bulky  loads. 
Whatever  water  is  not  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Eurdah  plain 
runs  in  a  small  watercourse  down  the  centre  of  the  plain  in  a  westerly 
direction.  After  a  dreary  march  of  some  8  miles  across  this  plain, 
a  sharp  comer  is  turned,  a  small  ravine  followed,  till  the  track  emerges 
on  to  the  little  Dahkuh  plain,  an  expanse  of  perfectly  fiat  arable  land 
some  2  miles  square,  hemmed  in  by  low  bills,  and  drained  by  the 
ravine  referred  to  above  into  the  Eurdah  plain. 

From  Dahkuh  a  track  diverges  direct  to  Forg,  the  main  road 
to  Jahrum  running  north-west  over  very  stony  ground  for  some 
12  miles  to  Bins.  Midway  between  Dahkuh  and  Biris  the  track  crosses 
the  watershed  dividing  the  Eurdah  and  Biris  systems.  Existing  maps 
are  incorrect  on  this  point. 

The  fine  serai  and  little  hamlet  of  Biris,  vnth  blue  domed  mosque 
close  by,  stands  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  fiat  plain,  some  10  miles  long 
east  and  west,  and  2  miles  broad.  To  the  east,  Euh-i-Safid  stands  up 
prominently,  the  reddish-brown  shales,  relieved  by  white  streaks  of 
salt  in  the  ravines,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  uniform  grey  of 
the  surrounding  gravels.  The  plain  is  drained  by  a  torrent  which 
has  forced   its  way  northwards  through  successive  ranges  of   hard 


*  Migor  P.  M.  Bykea,  *Ten  Thoniand  MUm  in  Penia,'  p.  105. 
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conglomerate,  from  50  to  400  feet  in  height,  and  then,  turning  weet, 
flows  down  a  narrow  ravine  until  it  deboachee  on  to  the  Banam  plain. 

Sormonnting  the  low  ridge  which  bounds  the  Biris  plain  to  the  weet, 
the  road  descends  through  ravines  and  gullies  to  a  fertile  little  valley, 
remarkable  for  the  rooky  ridges  which  project  from  the  flat  plain ;  the 
appearance  of  such  isolated  ridges,  from  20  to  200  feet  in  height,  is 
uncommon  in  the  plains,  and  the  writer  can  recall  no  place  in  Persia 
where  they  are  so  prominent  as  in  this  valley. 

Banaru  is  a  picturesque  little  town,  built  on  the  precipitous  slopes 
of  Euh-i- Banaru,  which  rears  its  gaunt  frame  to  a  height  of  nearly 
1000  feet  above  plain-level.  Its  summit,  known  locally  as  Takht-i- 
Banam,  or  the  Throne  of  Banaru,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 


PANORAMA  OF  LAB. 


the  surrounding  country.  It  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
apparently  of  great  age;  a  covered  way,  of  which  the  remains  are 
visible,  led  thence  down  the  eastern  edge  to  the  walled  town  below. 
Ruins  of  about  a  hundred  houses,  built  on  the  steep  and  rocky  hill  slopes, 
with  a  large  cistern,  and  a  well  sunk  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  great  thickness, 
indicate  that  the  town  was  formerly,  as  local  tradition  asserts,  the  seat 
of  a  semi-independent  government.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  high 
continuous  mounds  of  earth  mark  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  town. 

From  Banaru  an  uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  across  the  plain 
which  stretches  12  miles  northwards  to  Juwun,  a  village  some  3  miles 
from  the  south  slope  of  Kuh-i- Alburd,  and  the  centre  of  a  scattered  line 
of  villages  which  extends  east  and  west  along  the  edge  of  the  plain. 
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Juwnn  is  the  headquarters  of  a  portion  of  the  Lar  distriot,  and  was,  in 
March,  1907,  in  charge  of  Husain  Ali  Eh&n,  son  of  Sheikh-ul- Nizam 
Khan  and  nephew  of  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  the  present  ruler  of  Lar.  In 
many  respects  he  resembles  his  uncle ;  tall,  handsome,  and  powerfully 
built,  he  appeared  to  be  both  intelligent  and  energetic,  and  deservedly 
popular  with  those  whom  he  ruled.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that, 
like  his  uncle,  he  evinced  that  courtesy  and  hospitality  for  which 
Persians  are  famous. 

From  Jnwun  to  Jahrum  the  traveller  must  choose  one  of  two  possible 
routes.  The  most  commonly  used  track,  rid  Chahtalkh,  is  stony,  hilly, 
and  liable,  according  to  native  report,  to  raids.  The  alternative  route 
vid  Ohahtiz  is  of  equal  length,  attains  a  higher  elevation  (5000  feet), 
has  no  intermediate  serai,  and  for  the  first  few  miles  presents  difficul- 
ties more  formidable  than  will  be  met  with  anywhere  else  between 
Bandar  A^bas  and  Kesht.  It  is  the  latter  route  that  is  described 
below. 

After  a  gentle  ascent  of  3  miles  from  Juwun  towards  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  the  road  enters  the  Tang-i-Kulun.  It  here  passes  along  the  bed 
of  a  ravine,  which  transects  the  lower  slopes  of  Kuh-i-Alburd  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Kara  Agach  transects  Kuh-i-Safidar.  The  bed 
of  the  ravine,  seldom  more  than  15  feet,  sometimes  only  5  feet 
wide,  hedged  in  by  impassable  cliffs  and  blocked  by  large  bould^, 
presents  real  difficulties  to  donkeys  and  mules,  and  cannot  be  negotiated 
by  camels ;  during  heavy  rain  the  gorge  is  impassable.  After  traversing 
this  gorge  for  about  3  miles,  the  path  emerges  by  a  steep  ascent  on  to 
the  Yezd-i-Khast  plain,  and,  turning  west-north-west,  continues  up  the 
Obahtiz  valley.  This  valley,  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans,  and 
not  marked  on  existing  maps,  is  perhaps  the  most  strikingly  picturesque 
of  all  the  valleys  of  South  Persia. 

It  is  uninhabited  except  by  nomads,  and,  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  by  a  few  families  from  Juwun  or  Jahrum.  It  receives  the  greater 
part  of  the  drainage  of  the  lofty  Kuh-i-Alburd,  and  partly  on  this  account, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  elevation,  is  plentifully  wooded  with  tall  bushes 
and  stunted  trees,  which  lend  a  very  un-Persian  appearance  to  the  valley. 
To  the  west,  the  valley  is  bounded  by  a  precipitous  isolated  ridge  about 
1000  feet  high,  whose  slopes  on  either  side  are  of  not  less  than  50°;  this 
range  is  pierced  in  three  places  by  gorges  which  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  slopes  of  Kuh-i-Alburd  into  this  valley,  whence  it  drains 
towards  Juyun  or  Jahrum  as  the  case  may  be.  The  summit  of  the  pass 
(5400  feet),  known  as  Chahtiz,*  or  Chahbid.f  is  a  grassy  plateau, 
sparsely  wooded,  sheltered  on  east  and  west  by  high  ridges  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  furnished  with  a  small  spring. 


♦  =  steep  well. 

t  =  desert  well  or  willow  well.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  deriratioii, 
though  the  popular  one,  is  incorrect. 
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From  this  point  to  Jahmm  the  valley  presents  very  similar  features 
to  those  indicated  above,  the  isolated  ridge  continuing  to  within  8  miles 


KITTBAMCE   INTO  TANQ-I-TADUN.       AZIMUNGIBD  IN  DISTANOB. 

of  Jahmm,  where  it  is  merged    into  the  Kuh-i-Bafra,  as   the  north 
end  of  Kuh-i-Albnrd   is   called.     Jahrum  has  been  not  infrequently 


FOOTBniDGE  OVEB  KARA  AOACH,  NEAR  ISMAILABAD. 

visited  in  past  years,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the 
accounts  that  have  already  been  published.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is 
a  flourishing  town  of  some  9000  inhabitants,  who  live  by  agriculture, 
and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  famous  date  palms   for  which  Jahrum  is 
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famoxiB  throughout  Persia,  riyalling  eyen  Basra  in  this  respeot.  It 
stands  on  a  broad  plain,  woll  irrigated  and  cnltiyated,  but  broken 
in  places  by  rooky  ridges.  Turning  east  and  fording  a  salt  river,  called 
"Shnr"*  by  the  natives  of  the  plain,  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
appellation,  the  track  passes  over  a  masonry  bridge  in  good  repair, 
which  spans  a  permanently  dry  watercourse,  probably  the  old  bed  of 
the  river  previously  crossed.  Three  roads  diverge  at  this  point— one. to 
Fasa,  another  to  Shiraz  vid  Khana  Eahdan,  and  a  third  to  Shiraz  vid 
Azimunjird. 

Following  the  last  named,  irrigated  fields  are  traversed  for  another 
4  miles,  when  the  hills  are  again  reached.  The  road  now  enters  a  new 
phase,  runoing  amongst  low  ridges  and  hillocks  to  Mokhak,  a  large 
serai  standing  alone  17  miles  from  Jahrum.f  North  of  Mukhak,  midway 
between  this  place  and  Azimunjird,  the  track  crosses  the  watershed 
separating  the  Jahrum  and  Kara  Agach  valley  systems,  and  descends 
gently  to  the  south  end  of  Kuh-i-Safidar.  Numerous  villages  here 
come  into  sight,  most  of  them  owing  their  existence  to  the  generous 
supply  of  water  afforded  by  the  Kara  Agach.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
the  traveller  will  search  perplexedly  for  the  above  river,  of  whose 
existence  he  will  be  doubtless  aware,  and  which  might  be  expected 
to  flow  round  the  hill.  A  walk  of  3  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  brings 
us  opposite  to  the  Tang-i-Tadun,  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Kara  Agach,  in  defiance  of  present-day  levels  and  necessities,  forces 
its  way  through  Euh-i-Safidar,  which  is  at  this  point  about  500  feet 
above  plain-level.  On  the  slopes  south  of  the  east  entrance  to  the  gorge 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  locally  ascribed,  like  all  old 
buildings  in  this  part  of  Persia,  to  Zoroastrians.  The  remains  of  a 
stone  bridge  may  also  be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge.  When 
visited  in  March,  1907,  the  river  was  about  3  feet  deep,  but  flowing 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  one's  footing,  and  no  animal 
could  possibly  cross.  Azimunjird  itself  is  a  pretty  little  village 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  irrigated  fields.  Similar  villages  occur  at 
very  frequent  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  river  from  this  point  to 
Mazafri,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fertile  little  valley 
in  all  Persia.  Villages  on  the  west  bank  benefit,  in  addition,  from  hill 
springs  and  streams  rising  in  Ruh-i-3afidar,  which,  owing  to  its 
position  and  height,  receives  far  more  snow  and  rain  than  the  surround- 
ing hills.     Torrents  of  rain  were  several   times  observed  on  Kuh-i- 

♦   =Balt. 

t  On  the  walls  of  the  now  deserted  Shah  Abbas  ferai  at  Mukhak,  cut  into  the 
cement,  and  with  eveiy  appearance  of  great  age,  the  following  strange  inscription  can 
be  seen  :— 

.  .  •  FFICILIA  UTILIA 
.  .  .  MERS 
1678 
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SaGdar,  at  a  time  whon  no  rain  was  falling  anywhere  elae.  This  faot 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  thicker  population  on  the  west  bank.  Mid- 
way between  Azimunjird  and  Abbasabad  the  village  of  Babanar  is 
passed,  nestling  in  a  valley  1|  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
and  facing  Kuh-i-Safidar.  This  is  the  limit  of  the  date  palm,  which 
does  not  bear  good  frdit  north  of  this  village,  although  it  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  Shiraz. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Abbasabad  the  Kara  Agach  runs  through 
another  gorge,  the  sides  of  which  disclose  the  distorted  strata  remarkably 
clearly.  From  Abbasabad  the  main  road  to  Shiraz  runs  through 
Mazafri,  or  Akbarabad,  across  a  flat  plain,  broken  in  places   by  low 


BABAHA&. 

hills,  extensively  irrigated,  but  presenting  nothing  of  special  interest. 
A  few  miles  north  of  Akbarabad,  at  Baba  Haji,  the  Firuzabad  road  joins 
the  main  Jahrum-Shiraz  road.  A  more  attractive  though  circuitous 
route  to  Shiraz  diverges  from  Mazafri  over  the  hills  to  the  east  into 
the  SarviBtan  plain,  touching  the  pretty  little  village  of  Kunjun  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  close  to  the  Sarvistan-Maharlu  roid.  This  little 
village,  like  others  on  the  fertile  Sarvistan  plain,  is  a  veritable 
agricultural  paradise.  Grain  grown  in  the  district  is  noted  for  its 
flavour,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market,  whilst  water  flows 
freely  from  inexhaustible  streams,  rendering  the  village  independent 
of  rainfall. 

From  Kunjun  Shiraz  may  be  reached  by  skirting  either  side  of  the 
Shiraz  lake.  If  the  traveller  chooses  the  westerly  track,  past  Maharlu 
village  and  over  the  Pul-i-Fasa,  he  will  be  taking  the  shortest  road 
by  a  mile  or  two.     The  easterly  track  is  described  below.     After  about 
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6  miles  across  the  open  plain  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake  is 
reached.  The  road  from  this  point  onwards  follows  closely  the  mgged 
shore,  deeply  indented  wherever  valleys  debouch  into  the  lake.  Only 
ODce  or  twice  does  the  road  desert  the  shore  in  order  to  surmount  a  spit 
of  land  running  far  into  the  lake,  and  the  traveller  will  gladly  under- 
take the  brief  ascent  in  order  to  be  rid  for  a  time  of  the  gnats  which 
infest  the  reeking  marshes  that  surely  indicate  an  inflow  of  fresh  water 
into  the  lake,  which  is  itself  extremely  saline.  Nothing  is  more 
surprising  than  the  frequency  with  which  fresh  water  springs,  often 
of  considerable  size,  are  met  with  on  the  edges  of  the  lake.  Turtles 
and  fresh-water  fish  abound  in  the  lagoons  formed  by  them,  and  ducks, 
waders,  and  many  other  kinds  of  bird  breed  in  the  dense  marshes,  for 
the  existence  of  which  fresh  water  is  a  necessity.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  similar  fresh-water  springs  do  not  occur  below  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  in  any  estimate  of  the  inflow  into  the  lake  it  would 
be  safe  to  assume  that  the  volume  from  subterranean  sources  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  from  the  surface  streams,  attenuated  as  they 
are  by  the  demands  of  irrigation. 

This  lake  presents  some  curious  features  to  the  geologist.  The 
great  Arab  geographer  Ibn  Batuta  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
account  of  Shiraz,  and  Curzon  considers  this  to  be  fairly  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  recent  formation.  But  if  the  lake  be  but  eight  hundred 
years  old,  how  does  it  come  to  be  so  salt?  The  water  flowing  in  is 
fresh,  or  practically  so,  and  to  bring  the  lake  to  its  present  state  of 
saltness  a  far  greater  period  would  no  doubt  be  necessary.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lake  is  of  great  antiquity,  contemporaneous  with  the 
surrounding  hills,  how  is  it  that  no  depositions  of  rock-salt  have  been 
formed,  and  that  the  Sarvistan  plain,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  present  water-level,  is  almost  free  from  salt.  The  simplest  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  that  until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
lake,  being  deeper,  had  an  outlet,  but  that  as  the  rainfall  diminished, 
the  water-level  sank  below  the  level  of  the  outlet,  and  an  equilibrium 
was  formed  between  evaporation  and  inflow.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  lake  is  to  diminish  in  volume,  though  very  gradually.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  the  theory  of  a  subterranean  channel  whereby 
water  escapes ;  did  such  a  channel  exist,  the  lake  would  probably  not 
be  saline.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  occupied  by  broad 
marshes,  the  haunt  of  innumerable  water-fowl  and  waders,  and  a 
paradise  for  the  naturalist  or  sportsman.  From  lake  to  marsh,  firom 
marsh  to  reclaimed  meadow,  from  meadow  to  irrigated  field,  the  change 
is  almost  imperceptible  until  within  sight  of  Shiraz,  when  the  country 
once  more  assumes  the  normal  aspect  of  a  Persian  valley*. 

The  town  of  Shiraz  has  been  so  well  depicted  by  Curzon,  Sykes, 
and  others,  that  to  attempt  any  description  of  it  would  be  at  once 
presumptuous  and  unnecessary.     Only  in  recent  years,  however,  has 
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the  tomb  of  Ha,^z,  the  famoofl  poet,  been  deeecrated  by  the  erection 
over  it  of  a  meretricious  abomination,  which,  with  its  gandily  painted 
tin  banners,  badly  designed  scrollwork,  and  oormgated  iron  roof,  is  a 


OOBOB  OF  KABA  AGACH,    NEAB  I8MAILABAD. 


DAHJA-I-MAHARLU,   OB  8HIBAZ|LAKB. 

monument  of  the  bad  taste  of  an  Oriental,  once  he  permits  himself  to 
depart  from  the  national  canons  of  art  and  architecture.  One  cannot 
help  hoping  that  the  Persian  of  a  later  age  may  some  day  awake  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  those  glorious  relics  of 

N  2 
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the  past  wMobi  whatever  be  Persia's  destiny,  must  ^  still  remain  her 
most  precious  heritage. 

I  will  terminate  these  notes  by  a  few  general  observations  npon 
certain  aspects  of  onr  jonmey. 

Major  Sykes*s  statement  *  that  the  monntainons  ridge  between  the 
Persian  gnlf  and  the  interior  of  Persia  offers  formidable  difficulties  to 
engineering  enterprise,  can  only  be  considered  to  apply  to  the  region 
north  of  Bushire.  Between  Bandar  Abbas  and  Shiraz  the  road,  as 
will  be  gathered  from  previous  pages,  should  the  reader  have  had  the 
patience  to  peruse  them,  traverses  valley  after  valley,  crossing  from  one 
to  the  other  by  means  of  low  saddles,  which  would  offer  very  little 
difficulty  to  an  engineer.  A  good  carriage-road,  on  the  same  scale  as 
that  between  Tehran  and  Basht,  could  be  constructed  very  cheaply — 
far  cheaper,  at  all  events,  than  the  above-mentioned  road,  between 
Bandar  Abbas  and  Shiraz;  whether  it  would  pay  as  a  commercial 
speculation  is  a  point  for  experts  on  the  spot  to  determine.  The  opinion 
of  the  writer  is  that  it  would  not  pay,  though  a  railway  very  possibly 
would  do  so.  From  Jahrum  to  Shiraz  the  existing  road  is  so  easy  that 
carts  could  be  taken  over  it  at  a  fair  pace  at  once,  a  few  hours'  work 
here  and  there  being  all  that  is  required  to  put  the  road  on  a  par,  at 
least,  with  the  Ispahan-Shiraz  cart-road. 

As  remarked  by  Curzon,  the  most  marked  feature  of  Persian 
orography  is  the  way  in  which  the  mountain  ranges,  whose  general 
direction  is  south- south-east  to  north-north-west,  are  pierced,  often  near 
their  highest  point,  by  streams,  sometimes  large,  but  more  often  of 
insignificant  size.  His  suggestion  that  these  gorges  are,  in  reality, 
fissures  produced  at  the  moment  of  upheaval,  is  supported  by  Loftus,t 
though  Curzon  himself  quotes  no  authority.  Examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon were  frequently  met  with,  notably  the  Tang-i-Euliin,  near  Juyuu, 
and  the  Tang-i-Tadun. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  principal  watersheds  of 
Persia  are  not  the  principal  mountain  ranges;  the  north  and  a  large 
part  of  the  south  slopes  of  the  Elburz  drain  into  the  Caspian  sea ;  the 
dividing-line  between  rivers  draining  into  the  sea  and  those  draining 
inland,  where  crossed  near  Shiraz,  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  low  range 
of  hills;  the  watershed  between  the  Shor  river  and  the  Kara  Agach 
river  basins  could  only  be  traced  with  difficulty. 

Irrigation. — There  are  no  traces  of  irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale 
having  ever  existed  in  the  country  between  Jahrum  and  Shiraz,  where 
alone  sufficient  water  is  found  to  make  such  enterprises  profitable. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Kara  Agaoh,  if  dammed  here  and  there 
and  diverted  into  small  canals,  would  water  a  far  larger  area  than  it 


*  *  Ten  Thonauid  Milea  in  Persia,'  p.  449. 

t  W.  K.  Loftofl,  Quart,  Joum.  OeoL  8oc.y  to].  7,  p.  268. 
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does  at  present;  there  is  a  large  area  of  desert  which  only  requires 
water  to  produce  perennial  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains. 
The  Kara  Agach,  in  the  spring,  flows  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
7  miles  an  hour;  its  banks,  moreover,  are  not  very  high;  irrigation 
works,  therefore,  even  at  present,  are  easily  carried  out. 

Population  — From  Bandar  Abbas  to  Lar  the  countiy  traversed  by 
the  road  described  above,  and,  indeed,  on  either  side  of  the  road  for 
30  miles,  is  practically  uninhabited,  the  total  population  in  this  area 
being  probably  less  than  3000.  The  numerous  names  on  the  map 
indicate,  not  villages,  but  desolate  caravanserais.  Travellers,  therefore, 
have  to  rely  largely  on  their  own  stocks  for  food  for  themselves,  their 
servants,  and  animals. 

Political  Aspect  of  Sottth  Persia. — ^Probably  no  part  of  Persia  is 
less  subjected  to  the  direct  tyranny  of  the  central  government,  at 
Teheran  or  Sbiraz,  than  the  coast  districts  of  this  part  of  Persia, 
Bandar  Abbas  always  excepted.  The  "  khans "  are  usually  appointed 
for  life  from  the  same  family;  the  government  is  more  patriarchal 
than  elsewhere,  and  active  in  other  directions  than  tax- collecting  only. 
The  Ehan  of  Lar  was  distinctly  popular  with  his  subjects,  and  de- 
servedly so.  Gun-running  from  Maskat,  and  the  subsequent  disposal 
of  the  rifles  and  ammunition  thus  obtained,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  coffers  of  -the  chie&  who  control  the  littoral,  and  this  subject  rivals 
highway  robbery  as  the  principal  topic  of  conversation. 

The  position  of  South  Persia,  as  might  be  expected,  accounts  for  the 
really  friendly  sentiments  of  the  people  towards  India  and  all  things 
Indian ;  their  political  horizon  is,  however,  surprisingly  narrow.  The 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  but  a  name  to  them,  and  his  doings  of  no 
interest  whatever.  England,  or  rather  London,  was  well  known  to 
every  one  as  the  place  whence  everything  really  good  in  the  way  of 
guns  and  high-class  merchandise  originated.  England's  connection 
with  India  was,  however,  not  understood  as  a  rule,  and  never  fully 
appreciated. 

.   In  conclusion,  I  should  add  that,  whilst  responsible  for  the  com 
pilation  of  these  notes,  I  have   to  thank  Mr.  A.  H.  P.  Cruickshank, 
32nd  Sikh  Pioneers,  in  conjunction  and  collaboration  with  whom  the 
journey  was  undertaken,  for  the  photographs,  and,  to  no  small  extent, 
for  the  materials  from  which  these  notes  were  compiled. 
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COAST  PEOPLES.* 

By  ELLEN  CUUKOHILL  SEMPLE. 
Part  II. 

Among  coast-dwelling  peoples  we  find  every  degree  of  intimacy 
wilJi  the  water,  from  the  amphibian  life  of  many  Malay  tribes  who 
lore  the  wash  of  the  waves  beneath  their  pile-built  villages,  to  the  Nama 
busbmen  who   inhabit  the  dune- walled  coast  of  South- West  Africa, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  sea.     In  the  resulting  nautical  development 
the  natural  talents  and  habits  of  the  people  are  of  immense  influence ; 
but  these  in  turn  have  been  in  part  determined  by  the  geographical 
environment  of  their  previous  habitat,  whether  inland  or  coastal,  and 
by  the  duration  in  time,  as  well  as  the  degree  and  necessity,  of  their 
contact  with  the  sea.     The  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions as  variously  interpreted,  came  to  the  coast  of  Lebanon  either  from 
the  Persian  gulf  or  the  Red  8ea,t  brought  to  their  favourable  maritime 
location  a  different  endowment  from  that  of  the  land-trading  Philistines 
who  moved  up  from   the  south  to  occupy  the  sand-choked  shores  of 
Palestine,J  or  from  that  of  the  Jews,  bred  to  the  grasslands  of  Meso- 
potamia and  the  grainfields  of  Egypt,  who  only  at  rare  periods  in  their 
history  forced  their  way  to  the  sea.§     The  unindented  coast  stretching 
from  Cape  Carmel  south  to  the  Nile  delta  never  produced  a  maritime 
people  and  never  achieved  maritime  importance,  till  a  race  of  ex- 
perienced mariners  like  the  Greeks  planted  their  colonies  and  built 
their  harbour  moles  on  the  shores  of  Sharon  and   Philistia.||      So  on 
the  west  face  of  Africa,  from  the  Senegal  southward  along  the  whole 
Guinea  Coast  to  Benguela,  all  evidences  of  kinship  and  tradition  among 
the  local  tribes  point  to  an  origin  on  the  interior  plains  and  a  recent 
migration  seaward,f  so  that  no  previous  schooling  enabled  them  to 
exploit  the  numerous  good  harbours  along  this  littoral,  as  did  the 
sea-bred  Portuguese  and  English. 

Not  only  the  accessibility  of  the  coast  from  the  sea,  but  also  its 
habitability  enters  as  a  factor  into  its  historical  importance.  A  sandy 
desert  coast,  like  that  of  South-West  Africa  and  much  of  the  Peruvian 
littoral,  or  a  sterile  mountain  face,  like  that  of  Lower  California, 
excludes  the  people  of  the  country  from  the  sea.     Saldanha  bay,  the 


*  Continued  from  p.  90. 

t  Strabo,  book  xvi.  oh.  iii.  4,  27 ;  Herodotus,  book  i.  ch.  I,  book  Tii.  oh.  89. 

X  George  Adam  Smith,  'Hietorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land/  pp.  169-170. 
New  York :  1897. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  179, 185,  286. 
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T  F.  Katzel,  *  History  of  Mankind.'  vol.  8,  pp.  100-102;  and  poMim,  J  32  145. 
London:  1898. 
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one  good  nataral  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  is  worth- 
less even  to  the  enterprising  English,  because  it  has  no  supply  of  fresh 
water.*  The  failure  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  take  the  short  step 
forward  from  river  to  marine  navigation  can  undoubtedly  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  sour  swamps,  barren  sand-dunes,  and  pestilential 
marshes  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  Nile  delta  must  have  always  been 
sparsely  populated  as  they  are  to-day,t  and  that  a  broad  stretch  of 
sandy  waste  backed  their  Red  sea  littoral. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  hem  of  the  continents  is  fertile 
enough  to  support  a  dense  population,  a  large  number  of  people  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sea,  even  where  no  elaborate  articulation 
lengthens  the  shoreline.  When  this  teeming  humanity  of  a  garden 
littoral  is  barred  from  landward  expansion  by  desert  or  mountain,  or 
by  the  already  overcrowded  popula\ion  of  its  own  hinterland,  it  wells 
over  the  brim  of  its  home  country,  no  matter  how  large,  and  overflows 
to  other  lands  across  the  seas.  The  congested  population  of  the  fertile 
and  indented  coast  of  southern  China,  though  not  strictly  speaking 
a  8ea-&ring  people,  found  an  outlet  for  their  redundant  humanity  and 
their  commerce  in  the  tropical  Sunda  islands.  By  the  sixth  century 
their  trading  junks  were  doing  an  active  business  in  the  harbours  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca;  they  had  even  reached  Ceylon  and  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  a  little  later  were  visiting  the  great  focal  market  of 
Aden  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  sea.^  A  strong  infusion  of  Chinese 
blood  improved  the  Malay  stock  in  the  Sunda  islands,  and  later  in 
North  Borneo  and  certain  of  the  Philippines,  whither  their  traders 
and  emigrants  turned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  found  their 
opportunities  curtailed  in  the  archipelago  to  the  south  by  the  spread 
of  Is]am.§  Now  the  "  yellow  peril "  threatens  the  whole  circle  of  these 
islands  from  Luzon  to  Sumatra. 

Similarly  India,  first  from  its  eastern,  later  from  its  western  coast, 
sent  a  stream  of  traders,  Bhuddist  priests,  and  colonists  to  the  Sunda 
islands,  and  especially  to  Java,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
whence  Indian  civilization,  religion,  and  elements  of  the  Sanskrit  tongue 
spread  to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  even  to  some  smaller 
islands  among  the  Molucca  group.  ||  The  Hindus  became  the  dominant 
commercial  nation  of  the  Indian  ocean  long  before  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Arabian  sea  power,  and  later  shared  the  trade  of  the  East 
African  coast  with  the  merchants  of  Oman  and  Yemen.H    To-day  they 


♦  H.  R.  Mill, •International  Geography,'  p.  985.    New  York :  1902. 
t  D.  G.  Hogarth,  ♦  The  Nearer  East,*  pp.  84,  166.    London :  1902. 
t  Hans  Hehnolt,  'History  of  the  World,*  vol.  3,  p.  544,  593.    New  York :  1904. 
§  P.  Katzel,  *  History  of  Mankind/  vol.  1,  p.  397.     London:   1896.     *  Philippine 
Census,'  voL  1,  pp.  438,  481-491.    Washington :  1905. 

n  H.  Helmolt,  *  History  of  the  World/  vol.  2,  p.  547.    New  York  :  1904. 
1  Ibid.,  vol.  8,  pp.  431,  434. 
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form  a  considerable  mercantile  class  in  the  ports  of  Maskat,  Aden, 
Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  Natal. 

On  the  coasts  of  large  fertile  areas  like  China  and  India,  bowever, 
maritime  activity  comes  not  as  an  early,  but  as  an  eventual  develop- 
ment, assumes  not  a  dominant,  but  an  incidental  bistorioal  importance. 
The  coastlands  appearing  early  on  the  maritime  stage  of  history,  and 
playing  a  brilliant  part  in  the  drama  of  the  sea,  have  been  habitable, 
but  their  tillable  fields  have  been  limited  either  in  fertility,  as  in  New 
England,  or  in  amount,  as  in  Greece,  or  in  both  respects,  as  in  Norway. 
But  if  blessed  with  advantageous  location  for  international  trade  and 
many  or  even  a  few  fairly  good  harbours,  such  coasts  tend  to  develop 
wide  maritime  dominion  and  colonial  expansion. 

Great  fertility  in  a  narrow  coastal  belt  barred  from  the  interior 
serves  to  concentrate  and  energize  the  maritime  activities  of  the  nation. 
The  20-mile  wide  plain  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  range 
from  Antioch  to  Cape  Carmel  is  even  now  the  garden  of  Syria.*  In 
ancient  Phoenician  days  its  abundant  crops  and  vines  supported 
luxuriant  cities  and  a  teeming  population,  which  sailed  and  traded 
and  colonized  to  the  Atlantic  outskirts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  More- 
over, their  maritime  ventures  had  a  wide  sweep  as  early  as  1100  b.c. 
Quite  similar  to  the  Phoenician  littoral  and  almost  duplicating  its 
history,  is  the  Oman  seaboard  of  eastern  Arabia.  Here  again  a  fertile 
coastal  plain  sprinkled  with  its  "  hundred  villages,"  edged  with  a  few 
tolerable  harbours,  and  backed  by  a  high  mountain  wall  with  an 
expanse  of  desert  beyond,  produced  a  race  of  bold  and  skilful  navigators,t 
who  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  their  location  between  the  Persian  gulf 
and  the  Arabian  sea  to  make  themselves  the  dominant  maritime  power 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  With  them  maritime  expansion  was  typically  wide 
in  its  sweep  and  rapid  in  its  development.  Even  before  Mohammed's 
time  they  had  reached  India;  but  under  the  energizing  influences  of 
Islam,  by  860  they  had  established  a  flourishing  trade  with  China,  for 
which  they  set  up  way-stations  or  staple-points  in  the  Sunda  islands.;^ 
First  as  voyagers  and  merchants,  then  as  colonists,  they  came,  bringing 
their  wares  and  their  religion  to  these  distant  shores.  Marco  Polo, 
visiting  Sumatra  in  1260,  tells  us  the  coast  population  was  **  Saracen," 
but  this  was  probably  more  in  religion  than  in  blood.  Oman  ventures 
reached  as  far  south  as  east.  The  trading  stations  of  Makdishu  and 
Barawa  were  established  on  the  Somali  coast  of  East  Africa  in  908, 
and  Kilwa  750  miles  further  south  in  925.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Oman  Arabs  dislodged  the  intruding  Portuguese  from  all  this  coast 
belt  down  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 


♦  D.  G.  Hogarth,  *  The  Nearer  East/  pp.  111-112,  152.    London :  1902. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  73-74, 189,  267. 

X  U.  Helmolt,  *  History  of  the  World,'  vol.  8,  p.  548.    New  York:  1904. 
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Even  80  late  as  1850  their  capital,  Maskat,  sent  out  fine  meroliantmen 
that  did  an  expensiye  carrying  trade,  and  might  be  seen  loading  in  the 
ports  of  British  India,  in  Singapore,  Java,  and  Manritins. 

Brittany's  active  part  in  the  maritime  history  of  France  is  due,  not 
only  to  its  ragged  contour,  its  inshore  and  offshore  islands,  its  forward 
location  on  the  Atlantic  which  brought  it  near  to  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland and  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  '*  Golden  Belt,"  which,  with  but  few  interruptions,  forms  a  band  of 
fertility  along  the  coast,  has  supported  a  denser  population  than  the 
sterile  granitic  soils  of  the  interior,*  while  the  sea  near  by  varied 
and  enriched  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  abundance  of  fish,  and 
in  its  limy  seaweed  yielded  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  their  gardens.! 
The  small  but  countless  alluvial  deposits  at  the  fiord  heads  in  Norway, 
aided  by  the  products  of  the  sea,  are  able  to  support  a  considerable 
number  of  people.  Hence  the  narrow  coastal  rim  of  that  country  shows 
always  a  density  of  population  double  or  quadruple  that  of  the  next 
density  belt  towards  the  mountainous  interior,  and  contains  seventeen 
out  of  Norway's  nineteen  towns  having  more  than  5000  inhabitants.J 
It  is  this  relative  fertility  of  the  coastal  regions,  as  opposed  to  the  sterile 
interior,  that  has  brought  so  large  a  part  of  Norway's  people  in  contact 
with  the  Atlantic  and  given  them  a  prominent  place  in  maritime 
history. 

Occasionally  an  infertile  and  sparsely  inhabited  littoral  bordering 
a  limited  zone  of  singular  productivity,  especially  if  favourably  located 
for  international  trade,  will  develop  marked  maritime  activity,  both  in 
trade  and  commercial  colonization.  Such  was  Arabian  Yemen,  the  home 
of  the  ancient  SabsBaus  on  the  Bed  sea,  stretching  from  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  north-westward  for  500  miles.  Here  a  mountain  range, 
rising  to  10,000  feet  and  bordering  the  plateau  desert  of  central  Arabia, 
condenses  the  vapours  of  the  summer  monsoon  and  creates  a  long-drawn 
oasis,  where  terraced  coffee  gardens  and  orchards  blossom  in  the  hot, 
moist  air;  but  the  arid  coastal  strip  at  its  feet,  harbouring  a  sparse 
population  only  along  its  trickling  streams,  has  developed  a  series  of 
considerable  ports  as  outlets  for  the  abundant  products  and  crowded 
population  of  the  highlands.g  A  location  on  the  busy  sea  lane  leading 
from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  meeting-place 
of  three  continents,  made  the  merchants  of  the  Yemen  coast,  like  the 


•  E.  Lavisse, '  Hiatorie  de  France/  toI.  1,  by  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  *  Geograpbie  de 
la  France;  pp.  335-337.    Paria :  1903. 

t  Eiis^  Beclas,  *  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Europe/  vol.  2,  p.  252.  New 
York:  1882. 

X  Norway,  Official  Pablication  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  pp.  89-91,  map  of  popula- 
tion, p.  4.    Ohristiania  :  1900. 

§  D.  G.  Hogarth,  *The  Nearer  East,'  pp.  114,  140,  163,  164,  202,  267.  London : 
1902. 
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Oman  Arabs  to  the  north,  middlemen  in  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
eastern  Africa  and  India.*  Therefore,  even  in  the  seoond  oenturj  these 
Sabadans  had  their  trading  stations  scattered  along  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  south  as  Mozambiqacf  In  1502  Yasco  da  Gama  found 
Arabs,  either  of  Oman  or  Yemen,  yet  farther  south  in  Sofala,  the  port 
for  the  ivory  and  gold  trade.  Some  of  them  he  employed  as  pilots 
to  steer  his  course  to  India4 

History  makes  one  fact  very  plain :  a  people  who  dwell  by  the  sea, 
and  to  whom  nature  applies  some  lash  to  drive  them  out  upon  the  deep, 
command  opportunity  for  practically  unlimited  expansion.  In  this  way 
small  and  apparently  ill-favoured  strips  of  the  Earth's  surface  have 
become  the  seats  of  wide  maritime  supremacy  and  colonial  empire. 
The  scattered  but  extensive  seaboard  possessions  of  little  Venice  and 
Genoa  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  paralleled  in 
modem  times  by  the  large  oversea  dominions  of  the  English  and 
Dutch. 

Seaward  expansions  of  peoples  are  always  of  great  moment  and 
generally  of  vast  extent^  whether  they  are  the  coastward  movements 
of  inland  peoples  to  get  a  foothold  upon  the  great  oceanic  highway 
of  trade  and  civilization,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Russians  notably 
since  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  with  numerous  interior  tribes  of 
West  Africa  since  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade;  or  whether  they 
represent  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  coastwise  and  oversea  expansions 
of  a  maritime  nation  like  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  In 
either  event  they  give  rise  to  widespread  displacements  of  peoples  and 
a  bizarre  arrangement  of  race  elements  along  the  coast.  When  these 
two  contrary  movements  meet,  the  shook  of  battle  follows,  as  the  recent 
history  of  the  Russians  and  Japanese  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  illustrates, 
the  wars  of  Swedes  and  Russians  for  the  possession  of  the  eastern  Baltic 
littoral,  and  the  numerous  minor  conflicts  that  have  occurred  in  Upper 
Guinea  between  European  commercial  powers  and  the  would-be  trading 
tribes  of  the  bordering  hinterland. 

A  coast  region  is  always  a  peculiar  habitat,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
or  less  dominated  by  the  sea.  It  is  exposed  to  inundation  by  tidal  wave 
and  to  occupation  by  immigrant  fleets.  It  may  be  the  base  for  out- 
going maritime  enterprise  or  the  objective  of  some  oversea  movement, 
the  dispenser  or  the  recipient  of  colonists.  The  contrast  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the  near-by  inland  people,  which  exists  so 
widely,  is  to  be  traced,  not  so  often  to  a  difference  of  environment  as  to 
the  more  fundamental  difference  of  race  or  tribe  caused  by  immigration 
to  accessible  shores.     The  Greeks,  crowded  in  their  narrow  peninsula  of 


*  Strabo,  book  xvi.  ch.  It.  2, 19. 

t  H.  Helmolt,  *  History  of  the  World/  vol.  8,  p.  433.    New  York :  1903. 

X  James  Bryce,  *  Impressions  of  South  Africa,'  pp.  79-82,  99.    New  York :  1897. 
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limited  fertility,  wove  an  Hellenio  border  on  the  skirts  of  the  Black  sea 
and  eastern  Mediterranean  lands,  just  as  the  Carthaginians  added  a 
fringe  of  aliens  to  North  Africa,  where  the  Punic  people  of  the  coast 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Berbers  of  the  interior.  Detached 
&om  its  hinterland,  it  developed  an  almost  purely  maritime  history,* 
except  when  some  tide  of  conquest  or  migration  from  the  nomad-breeding 
plateau  overwhelmed  the  littoral. 

An  ethnographical  map  of  Bussia  to-day  shows  a  narrow  but  almost 
continuous  rim  of  Germans  stretching  from  the  river  Niemen  north 
through  the  Baltic  coast  of  Oourland,  Li  viand,  and  Esihland,  as  far  as 
Bevel;  and  again,  a  similar  band  of  Swedes  along  the  seaboard  of 
Finland,  from  a  point  east  of  Helsingfors  on  the  south  around  to 
nieaborg  on  the  north,  f  dating  from  the  time  when  Finland  was  a 
political  dependency  of  Sweden,  and  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
frozen  Gulf  of  Bothnia  every  winter  makes  a  bridge  of  ice  between 
the  two  shores. 

Everywhere  in  the  Melanesian  archipelago,  where  Papuans  and 
Malays  dwell  side  by  side,  the  latter  as  the  new-comers  are  always 
found  in  possession  of  the  coast,  while  the  darker  aborigines  have  with- 
drawn into  the  interior.  So  in  the  Philippines,  the  aboriginal  Negritos, 
pure  or  more  often  mixed  with  Malayan  blood,  as  in  the  Maogyan  tribe 
of  central  Mindoro,  are  found  crowded  back  into  the  interior  by  the 
successive  invasions  of  Malays  who  have  encircled  the  coasts.  The 
Zamboanga  peninsula  of  Mindanao  has  an  inland  pagan  population 
of  the  primitive  Malayan  race  called  Subanon,  who  have  been  displaced 
from  the  littoral  by  the  seafaring  Samal  Moros,  Mohammedanized 
Malays  from  the  east  shores  of  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  islands,  who 
spread  northward  about  1300  under  the  energizing  impulse  of  their  new 
religion.^  Even  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  arrival  of  Magellan,  the 
Subanon  seem  to  have  still  occupied  some  points  of  the  coast,  §  just 
as  the  savage  Ainos  of  the  island  of  Yezo  touched  the  sea  about  Sapporo 
only  forty  years  ago,  though  they  are  now  surrounded  by  a  seaboard 
rim  of  Japanese.  I 

If  we  turn  to  South  America,  we  find  that  warlike  Tupi,  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  occupied  the  whole  Brazilian  coast  from  the  southern 
tropic  north  to  eastern  Guiana,  where  the  Tupi  element  is  still  strong, 
while  the  highlands  of  eastern  Brazil  immediately  in  their  rear  were 
populated  by  tribes  of  Ges,  who  had  been  displaced  by  the  coastwise 


•  Eroat  Curtiufl,  *  Hiatory  of  Greece,'  vol.  1,  pp.  12-13.    New  York, 
t  Anatole  Leroy  Beanlien,  *  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars,'  vol.  1.    Map  facing  p.  80. 
New  York. 

t  Philippine  OensTW,  vol.  1,  pp.  412,  413,  461,  464,  562.     Washington  :  1905. 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  416. 

I  P.  Efttzel,  *  History  of  Mankind,'  vol.  8,  p.  449.     London :  1898. 
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expansion  of  the  Tupi  canoeing.*  And  to-day  this  same  belt  of  coast - 
land  has  been  appropriated  by  a  foreign  population  of  Europeans  and 
Negroes,  whilst  the  vast  interior  of  Brazil  shows  a  predominance  of 
native  Indian  stocks,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  lonely  enclave 
of  Portuguese  settlement.  The  early  English  and  French  territories  in 
America  presented  this  same  contrast  of  coast  and  inland  people — the 
colonists  planting  themselves  on  the  hem  of  the  continent  to  preserve 
maritime  connection  with  the  home  countries,  the  aborigines  forced  back 
beyond  reach  of  the  tide. 

Wherever  an  energetic  seafaring  people  with  marked  commercial 
or  colonizing  bent  makes  a  highway  of  the  deep,  they  give  rise  to  this 
distinction  of  coast  and  inland  people  on  whatever  shores  they  touch. 
The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  did  it  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  expanding 
Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  North  sea  and  the  Channel,  where  they 
stretched  their  litus  Saxonicum  along  the  coast  of  the  continent  to  the 
apex  of  Brittany,  and  along  the  hem  of  England  from  Southampton 
Water  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;t  the  sea-bred  Scandinavians  farther 
north  in  the  Teutonic  fringe  of  settlements  which  they  placed  on  the 
shores  of  Celtic  Scotland  and  Ireland.]: 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  new-comers  who  hold  the  coast,  but  occasionally 
the  coast-dwellers  represent  the  older  ethnic  stock.  In  the  Balkan 
peninsula  to-day  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  to  the  coast.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Slavs  and  other  northern  races  who  have  intruded  by  succes- 
sive invasions  from  the  plains  of  southern  Bussia  are  primarily  an  inland 
people,  and  therefore  have  occupied  the  core  of  the  peninsula,  forcing 
the  original  Greek  population  before  them  to  the  edge  of  the  8ea.§ 
This  is  the  same  anthropogeographical  process  which  makes  so  many 
peninsulas  the  last  halting-place  of  a  dislodged  earlier  race.  But  the 
Greeks  who  line  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are 
such  only  in  language  and  religion,  because  their  prevailing  broad 
head-form  shows  them  to  be  Turks  and  Armenians  in  race  stock.  || 

Sometimes  the  distinction  of  race  between  coast  and  interior  is 
obliterated  so  far  as  language  and  civilization  are  concerned,  but  sur- 
vives less  conspicuously  in  head-form  and  pigmentation.  The  outer- 
most fringe  of  the  Norwegian  coast,   from  the  extreme  south  to  the 

*  H.  Helmolt, '  History  of  the  World,*  vol.  1,  p.  185.  Ethnographical  map.  New 
York :  1902.  Paul  Ehrenreioh,  *'  Die  Eintheilang  and  Yerhreitang  der  Yoikerstamme 
BraBiliens/'  PeUrmanns  Miiilmlungm,  Tol.  87,  pp.  88,  89.    Gotha  :  1891. 

t  J.  R.  Green,  'The  Making  of  England/  vol.  1,  oh.  i.  •*The  CJonquest  of  the  Saxon 
Shore."    London:  1904. 

t  II.  J.  Mackinder,  'Britain  and  the  British  Seas/  p.  189.  London;  1904.  W.  Z. 
Ripley,  *  The  Races  of  Europe,*  pp.  313-315,  map.    New  York :  1899. 

§  D.  G.  Hogarth,  *  The  Nearer  East,'  p.  152.  London :  1902.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  *  The 
Races  of  Europe/  pp.  402, 404,  map.    New  York :  1899. 

I  Ibid.,  pp.  117,  404,  405, 409,  410. 
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latitude  of  Trondhjem  in  the  north,  is  oooupied  by  a  broad-headed,  round- 
faced,  rather  dark  people  of  only  medium  height,  who  show  decided 
affinities  with  the  Alpine  race  of  Central  Europe,  and  who  present 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  tall  narrow-headed  blondes  of  pure  Teutonic 
type,  constituting  the  prevailing  population  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
coast  eastward  into  Sweden.  This  braohyoephalic  un-Germanic  stock  of 
the  western  Norwegian  coast  seems  to  represent  the  last  stand  made  by 
that  once  wide-spread  Alpine  race  which  here  has  been  shoved  along  to 
the  rocky  capes  and  islands  of  the  outer  edge  by  a  later  immigration  of 
German  stock  coming  from  Sweden.*  So  the  largest  continuous  area  of 
Negrito  stock  in  the  Philippines  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains 
defining  the  eastern  coast  of  northern  Luzon.t  Facing  the  neighbour- 
less  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  whence  no  new  settler  could  come,  turned 
away  from  the  sources  of  Malay  immigration  to  the  south-west,  it  was 
given  a  location  to  make  it  a  retreat,  rather  than  a  gateway  to  in- 
coming races. 

Where  an  immigrant  population  from  oversea  lands  occupies  the 
coastal  hem  of  a  country,  rarely  do  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
race.  Coming  at  first  with  marauding  or  trading  intent,  they  bring  no 
women  with  them,  but  institute  their  trading  stations  or  colonies  by 
marriage  with  the  women  of  the  country.  The  ethnic  character  of  the 
resultant  population  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  two  constituent 
elements,  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  their  previous  kinship,  and  tbe 
degree  of  innate  race  antagonism.  The  various  Greek  elements  which 
crossed  the  ^gean  from  different  sections  of  the  peninsula  to  colonize 
the  Ionic  coast  of  Asia  Minor  mingled  with  the  native  Carian,  Cretan, 
Lydian,  Pelasgian,  and  Phoenician  populations  which  they  found  there.J 
On  all  the  barbarian  shores  where  the  Greeks  established  themselves, 
there  arose  a  mixed  race — in  Celtic  Massilia,  in  Libyan  Barca,  and  in 
Scythian  Crimea — but  always  a  race  Hellenized,  born  interpreters  and 
mercantile  agents.§  A  maritime  people,  engrossed  chiefly  with  the  idea 
of  trade,  moves  in  small  groups  and  intermittently ;  hence  it  modifies  the 
original  coastal  population  less  than  does  a  genuine  colonizing  nation, 
especially  as  it  prefers  the  smallest  possible  territorial  base  for  its  opera- 
tions. The  Arab  element  in  the  coast  population  of  East  Africa  is  strongly 
represented,  but  not  so  strongly  as  one  might  expect  after  a  thousand 
years  of  intercourse,  because  it  was  scattered  in  detached  seaboard 
points,  only  few  of  which  were  really  stable.  The  native  population 
of  Zanzibar  and  Femba  and  the  fringe  of  coast  tribes  on  the  mainland 
opposite  are  clearly  tinged  with  Arab  blood.     These  Swahili,  as  they 


♦  W.  Z.  Bipley,  'The  Races  of  Europe,'  pp.  206-208,  210-212.    Norway,  Official 
Pablioation  for  the  Paris  ExhiWtion,  pp.  80-81.    Christiania :  1900. 
t  Philippine  Censna,  vol.  2,  p.  52,  map,  p.  50.     Washington  :  1905. 
t  Grote,  *  History,  of  Greece,'  toI.  8,  pp.  176, 176, 186-189.    New  York  :  1857. 
f  Ernst  Ourtius,  •  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  1,  book  ii.  pp.  492-493.    New  York. 
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are  called,  are  a  highly  mixed  race,  as  their  negro  element  has  been 
derived  not  only  from  the  looal  coast  peoples,  but  also  from  the  slaves 
who  for  centuries  have  been  halting  here  on  their  seaward  journey  from 
the  interior  of  Africa.* 

Coast  peoples  tend  to  show  something  more  than  the  hybridism 
resulting  from  the  mingling  of  two  stocks.  So  soon  as  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion developed  beyond  its  initial  phase  of  mere  coastwise  travel,  and 
began  to  strike  out  across  the  deep,  all  coast  peoples  bordered  upon  each 
other,  and  the  sea  became  a  common  waste  boundary  between.  Unlike 
a  land  boundary,  which  is  in  general  accessible  from  only  two  sides  and 
tends  to  show,  therefore,  only  two  constituent  elements  in  its  border 
population,  a  sea  boundary  is  accessible  from  many  directions  with 
almost  equal  ease ;  it  therefore  draws  from  many  lands,  and  gives  its 
population  a  variety  of  ethnic  elements  and  a  cosmopolitan  stamp. 
This,  however,  is  most  marked  in  great  seaports,  but  from  them  it  pene- 
trates into  the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  southern  and  eastern 
coast  population  of  England,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Wash,  received  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  valuable  accessions  of  industrious  Flemings  and 
Huguenots,  refugees  from  Catholic  persecution  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France.!  Our  north  Atlantic  states,  whose  population  is  more  than 
half  (50-9  per  cent.)  made  up  of  aliens  and  natives  bom  of  foreign 
parents,!  have  drawn  their  elements  from  almost  the  whole  circle  of 
Atlantic  shores,  from  Norway  to  Argentine  and  from  Argentine  to 
Newfoundland.  Even  the  Southern  States,  so  long  unattractive  to 
immigrants  on  account  of  the  low  status  of  labour,  show  a  fringe  of 
various  foreign  elements  along  the  Gulf  coast,  the  deeper  tint  of  which 
on  the  census  maps  fades  ofif  rapidly  towards  the  interior.  The  same 
phenomenon  appears  with  Asiatic  and  Australian  elements  in  our  Pacific 
seaboard  states.  §  The  cosmopolitan  population  of  New  York,  with  its 
"  Chinatown,"  its  "  Little  Italy,"  its  Kussian  and  Hungarian  quarters, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  mixed  population  of  Maskat,  peopled  by 
Hindus,  Arabs,  Persians,  Kurds,  Afghans,  and  Beluchis,  settled  here  for 
purposes  of  trade,  or  the  equally  mongrel  inhabitants  of  Aden  and 
Zanzibar,  of  Marseilles,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  and  so 
many  other  Mediterranean  ports. 

The  cosmopolitanism  and  the  commercial  activity  that  characterize 
so  many  seaboards  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  Mdth  rare  exceptions,  it 
is  the  coast  regions  of  the  world  that  give  rise  to  a  lingua  franca  or  lingua 
geraX,  The  original  lingua  franca  arose  on  the  coast  of  the  Levant  during 
the  period  of  Italian  commercial  supremacy  there;   it  consisted  of  an 

»  F.  Batsel,  *  History  of  Mankind,'  vol.  2,  pp.  580-533.    London :  1898. 
t  H.  D.  Trail,  'Social  England/  vol.  8, pp.  367-368.   London  and  New  York:  1895. 
X  Twelfth  CJonsus,  Bulletin,  No.  103,  table  23.     Washington  :  1902 . 
§  Ellen  0.  Semple,  *  America  and  its  Geographic  Conditions,'  pp.  314-315,  318-823 
326-328.    Boston :  1903.  rr  »»  , 
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Italian  stook,  on  whioh  were  grafted  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words, 
and  was  the  regular  language  of  trade  for  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italians.*  It  is  still  spoken  in  many  Mediterranean  ports,  especially 
in  Smyrna,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  use 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Philippines.!  In  the  coastal  strip  of  the 
Zanzibar  Arabs,  recently  transferrel  to  Oerman  East  Africa,  the  speech 
of  the  Swahili  has  become  a  means  of  communication  oyer  a  great  part 
of  East  Africa,  £rom  the  coast  to  the  Congo  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  Bantu  dialect  permeated  with  Arabic  and  Hindu  terms,  and 
sparsely  sprinkled  eyen  with  English  and  German  words.^  **  Pidgin 
English  "  (business  English)  performs  the  function  of  a  lingua  Jranea 
in  the  ports  of  China  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  a  jargon  of  corrupted 
English  with  a  slight  mixture  of  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Portuguese  words, 
arranged  according  to  the  Chinese  idiom*  Another  mongrel  English 
does  service  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  "  Nigger  English "  of 
the  West  African  trade  is  a  regular  dialect  among  the  natives  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  coast.  Farther  east,  along  the  Upper  Guinea  littoral, 
the  Eboe  family  of  tribes  who  extend  across  the  Niger  delta  from 
Lagos  to  Old  Calabar  have  furnished  a  language  of  trade  in  one  of 
their  di4lects.§  TLe  Tupi  speech  of  the  Brazilian  coast  Indians,  with 
whom  the  explorers  first  came  into  contact,  became,  in  the  mouth  of 
Portuguese  traders  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  lingua  geral  or  medium 
of  communication  between  the  whites  and  the  various  Indian  tribes 
throughout  Brazil.{|  The  Chinook  Indians,  located  on  our  Pacific  coast 
north  and  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  have  furnished  a  jargon  of 
Indian,  French,  and  English  words  which  serves  as  a  language  of  trade 
throughout  a  long  stretch  of  the  north-west  Pacific  coast,  not  only  between 
whites  and  Indians,  but  also  between  Indians  of  different  linguistic 

stocks.ir 

The  coast  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  middleman.  One  strip  of 
seaboard  produces  a  middleman  people,  and  then  sends  it  out  to  ap- 
propriate other  littorals,  if  geographic  conditions  are  favourable ;  other- 
wise it  is  content  with  the  transit  trade  of  its  own  locality.  It  breeds 
essentially  a  race  of  merchants,  shunning  varied  production,  nursing 
monopoly  by  secrecy  and  every  method  to  crush  competition.  The 
profits  of  trade  attract  all  the  free  population,  and  the  labouring  class  is 
small  or  slave.  Expansion  landward  has  no  attraction  in  comparison 
with  the  seaward  expansion  of  commerce.     The  result  is  often  a  relative 


*  G.  6.  Chiaholm,  *  Ck>mmeroial  Geography,'  p.  58.    London :  1904. 
t  W.  Boacher,  *  Nationaloekonomik  des  Handels  and  Gfewerbleisses/  note  18,  p.  85. 
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dearth  of  local  land-grown  food  stuffs.  Kiog  Hiram  of  Troy,  in  his 
letter  to  King  SolomoD,  promised  to  send  him  trees  of  cedar  and  cypress, 
made  into  rafts  and  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Philistia,  and  asked  in 
return  for  grain,  "  which  we  stand  in  need  of  because  we  inhabit  an 
island."  The  pay  came  in  the  form  of  wheat,  oil,  and  wine.  But 
Solomon  furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  labourers — 30,000  of  them 
— who  were  sent,  10,000  at  a  time,  to  Mount  Lebanon  to  cut  the  timber, 
apparently  under  the  direction  of  the  more  skilful  Sidonian  foresters.* 
A  type  of  true  coast  traders  is  found  in  the  Duallas  of  the  German 
Kamerun,  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Located  along  the 
lower  course  and  delta  of  the  Mungo  river  where  it  flows  into  the 
Kamerun  estuary,  they  command  a  good  route  through  a  mountainous 
country  into  the  interior.  This  they  guard  jealously,  excluding  all 
competition,  monopolizing  the  trade,  and  imposing  a  transit  duty  on  all 
articles  going  to  and  from  the  interior.  Like  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  they  avoid  agriculture  so  far  as  possible.  Their 
women  and  slaves  produce  an  inadequate  supply  of  bananas  and  yams, 
but  crops  needing  much  labour  are  wholly  neglected,  so  that  their 
coasts  have  a  reputation  for  deamess  of  provisions. f 

Along  the  4500  miles  of  West  African  coast  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Kunene  river  the  Negro's  natural  talent  for  trade  has  developed 
special  tribes,  who  act  as  int-ermediaries  between  the  interior  and  the 
European  stations  on  the  seaboard.  Among  these  we  find  the  Bibenos 
and  Banda  of  Portuguese  Benguela,  who  fit  out  whole  caravans  for  the 
back  country ;  the  Portuguese  of  Loanda  rely  on  the  Ambaquistas  and 
the  Mbunda.  The  slave  trade  particularly  brought  a  sinister  and 
abnormal  activity  to  these  seaboard  tribes, |  just  as  it  did  to  the  East 
Coast  tribes,  and  stimulated  both  in  the  exploitation  of  their  geographic 
position  as  middlemen.§ 

The  Alaskan  coast  shows  the  same  development.  The  Kinik  Indians 
at  the  head  of  Cook's  inlet  buy  skins  of  land  animals  from  the  inland 
Athapascans  at  the  sources  of  th3  Copper  river,  and  then  make  a  good 
profit  by  selling  them  to  the  American  traders  of  the  coast.  These  same 
Athapascans  for  a  long  time  found  a  similar  body  of  middlemen  in  the 
Ugalentz  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river,  till  the  Americans  there 
encouraged  the  inland  hunters  to  bring  their  skins  to  the  fur  station  on 
the  coast.  II  The  Chilcats  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal  long  monopolized 
the  fur  trade  with  the  Athapascan  Indians  about  Chilkoot  pass;  these 
they  would  meet  on  the  divide  and  buy  their  skins,  which  they  would 
carry  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  agents  on  the  coast.     They  guarded 


♦  JoaephuB,  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,*  book  viii.  ch.  ii.  0,  7, 0. 
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their  monopoly  jealously,  and  for  fifty  yean  were  able  to  exclude  all 
traden  and  miners  from  the  passes  leading  to  the  Yukon.* 

The  same  policy  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Moro  coast  dwellers  of  Mindanao  in  relation  to  the  pagan  tribes  of  the 
interior.  Tbey  buy  at  Moro  prices  the  forest  and  agpriculture  products 
of  the  inland  Malays,  whom  they  do  not  permit  to  approach  either  rivers 
or  seaboard,  for  fear,  they  may  come  into  contact  witfi  the  Ohinese 
merchants  along  the  coast.  So  fiercely  is  their  monopoly  guarded  by 
this  middleman  race,  that  the  American  Government  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  able  to  break  it  only  by  military  interference.f 

Differences  of  occupation,  of  food  supply,  and  of  climate  often  further 
operate  to  differentiate  the  coast  from  the  inland  people  near  by,  and  to 
emphasize  the  ethnic  difference  which  is  almost  invariably  present, 
either  inconspicuously  from  a  slight  infusion  of  alien  blovd,  or  plainly 
as  in  an  immigrant  race.  Sometimes  the  contrast  is  in  physique.  In 
Finisterre  province  of  western  Brittany,  the  people  along  the  more 
fertile  coastal  strip  are  on  the  average  an  inch  taller  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  barren,  granitic  interior.  Their  more  generous  food  supply, 
farther  enriched  by  the  abundant  fisheries  at  their  doors,  would  account 
for  this  increased  stature ;  but  this  must  also  be  attributed  in  part  to 
intermixture  of  the  local  Celts  with  a  tall  Teutonic  stock  which  brushed 
along  these  shores,  but  did  not  penetrate  into  the  unattractive  interior.^ 
So  the  negroes  of  the  Quinea  Coast,  though  not  immune  from  fevers, 
since  they  are  better  nourished  on  the  fertile  alluvial  lowlands  near  the 
abundant  fish  of  the  lagoons,  are  often  stronger  and  better  looking  than 
the  plateau  interior  tribes  near  by.  But  here,  again,  an  advantageous 
blending  of  races  can  not  be  excluded  as  a  contributing  cause. §  Some* 
times  the  advantage  in  physique  falls  to  the  inland  people,  especially  in 
tropical  countries  when  a  highland  interior  is  contrasted  with  a  low  coast 
belt.  The  wild  Igorotes,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  interior  of  northern 
Luzon,  enjoy  a  cooler  climate  than  the  lowlands,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
developing  in  them  a  decidedly  better  physique  and  more  industrious  habits 
than  are  found  in  the  civilized  people  of  the  coasts  encircling  them.|| 

Sometimes  the  difference  is  in  shade  of  colour  between  i  wo  closely 
related  tribes  of  the  same  race,  due  to  the  deeper  pigmentation  of  the 
fishing,  seafaring  coast  folk,  especially  in  tropical  regions.  The  ©oast 
Moros  of  western  Mindanao  are  darker  than  the  Subanos,  their  Malay 
brethren  of  the  interior,  the  lightness  of  whose  colour  can  be  explained 


♦  Eleventh  Census  Report,  "  Alaska,"  p.  156.  Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  *  Guidebook  to 
Alaska,'  p.  94.    New  York :  1897. 
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by  their  spending  most  of  their  lives  in  the  forests.*  So  the  Doallas  of 
the  Eamerun  coast  are  darker  than  the  Bakwiri  inhabiting  the  forest 
slope  of  the  mountains  just  behind  them,  though  both  belong  to  the 
Bantu  group  of  people.f 

Whore  a  coast  people  is  an  immigrant  stock  from  some  remote  over- 
sea point,  it  brings  to  its  new  home  a  surplus  of  energy  which  was 
perhaps  the  basis  of  selection  in  the  exodus  from  the  mother  country. 
Such  a  people  is  therefore  characterized  by  greater  initiative,  enterprise, 
and  endurance  than  the  sedentary  population  which  it  left  behind  or 
that  to  which  it  comes ;  and  these  qualities  are  often  further  stimulated 
by  the  transfer  to  a  new  environment  rich  in  opportunities.  Sea-born 
in  their  origin,  sea-born  in  their  migration,  they  cling  to  the  zone  of 
littoral,  because  here  they  find  the  conditions  which  they  best  know  how 
to  exploit.  Dwelling  on  the  highway  of  the  ocean,  living  in  easy  inter- 
tourse  with  distant  countries  which  would  have  been  far  more  difficult 
of  access  by  land-travel  over  territories  inhabited  by  hostile  races,  ex- 
changing with  these  both  commodities  and  ideas,  food-stuffs  and 
religions,  they  become  the  children  of  civilization,  and  their  sun-burned 
seamen  the  sturdy  apostles  of  progress.  Therefore  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  coasts  of  a  country  are  the  first  part  of 
it  to  develop,  not  an  indigenous  or  local  civilization,  but  a  cosmopolitan 
culture,  which  later  spreads  inland  from  the  seaboard. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  barren,  swampy,  or  inaccessible 
coasts  like  the  Pacific  littoral  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  on  shores  like 
those  of  western  AfricA  and  eastern  Luzon,  which  occupy  an  adverse 
geographic  location  facing  a  neighbourless  expanse  of  ocean  and  remote 
from  the  world's  earlier  foci  of  civilization.  Therefore  the  descent  from 
the  equatorial  plateau  of  Africa  down  to  the  Atlantic  littoral  means  a 
drop  in  culture  also,  because  the  various  elements  of  civilization  which, 
since  the  days  of  Phoenician  and  Yemen  seamen,  have  uninterruptedly 
filtered  in  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  sea,  have  rarely  pene- 
trated so  far  as  the  western  rim  of  the  highland,  and  hence  never 
reached  the  coast.  So  the  remote  Adriatic  face  of  Greece  received  only 
faint  echoes  from  the  joyous  choruses  of  iEgean  civilization ;  so  the 
western  shores  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  of  the  British  isles,  during 
the  ancient  and  mediesval  periods  of  history,  had  their  backs  turned  on 
the  tumult  of  life  and  trade  and  progress  about  the  Mediterranean  and 
North  sea  shores. 

The  long,  indented  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  in  all  ages  pre- 
sented the  contrast  of  a  littoral  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
inland  districts.  The  only  possible  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
Egypt  before  Psammeticus  began  to  exploit  his  mud-choked  seaboard, 
and   in  northern  Italy  of  the  last  two  decades,  since  the  utilization  of 
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Alpine  water-power.  This  oontrast  was  apparent,  not  only  wherever 
PhcBnicians  or  Greeks  had  appropriated  the  remote  coast  of  an  alien  and 
retarded  people ;  even  in  near-by  Thrace  the  savage  habits  of  the  in- 
terior tribes  were  softened  only  where  these  dwelt  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Ionian  colonies  along  the  coast,  a  fact  as  noticeable  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  as  in  that  of  Herodotus  five  hundred  years  before.*  The 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  were  awake  to  the  deep-rooted  differences 
between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city,  especially  in  respect  to  recep- 
tivity of  ideas,  activity  of  intellect,  and  affinity  for  cultnre.f 

If  we  turn  to  the  Philippines,  we  find  that  65  per  cent,  of  the 
Christian  or  civilized  population  of  the  islands  live  on  or  near  the  coast ; 
and  of  the  remaining  35  per  cent,  dwelling  inland,  by  far  the  greater 
part  represents  simply  the  landward  extension  of  the  area  of  Christian 
civilization  which  had  Manila  bay  for  a  nuoleus4  Otherwise,  all  the 
interior  districts  are  occupied  by  wild  or  pagan  tribes.  Mohammedanism, 
too,  a  religion  of  civilization,  rims  the  southernmost  islands  which  face 
the  eastern  distributing  point  of  the  faith  in  Java ;  it  is  confined  to  the 
coasts,  except  for  its  one  inland  area  of  expansion  along  the  lake  and 
river  system  of  the  Bio  Grande  of  Mindanao,  which  afforded  an  inland 
extension  of  sea  navigation  for  the  small  More  boat. 

Coasts  are  areas  of  out-going  and  in-coming  maritime  influences. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  these  influences  depend  upon  the  sea  or 
ocean  whose  rim  the  coast  in  question  helps  to  form,  and  the  relations 
of  that  coast  to  its  other  tide- washed  shores.  Our  land-made  point  of 
view  dominates  us  so  completely,  that  we  are  prone  to  consider  a  coast 
as  margin  of  its  land,  and  not  also  as  margin  of  its  sea,  whence,  moreover, 
it  receives  the  most  important  contributions  to  its  development.  The 
geographic  location  of  a  coast  as  part  of  a  thallasic  or  of  an  oceanic  rim 
is  the  most  potent  factor  in  its  history ;  more  potent  than  local  con- 
ditions *of  fertility,  irregular  contour,  and  accessibility  from  sea  and 
hinterland.  Everj^thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  different  degrees  of 
historical  importance  attaching  to  inland  seas  and  open  oceans  in 
successive  ages  applies  equally  to  the  countries  and  peoples  along  their 
shores ;  and  everything  that  enhances  or  diminishes  the  cultural  possi- 
bilities of  a  sea — its  size,  zonal  location,  its  relation  to  the  oceans  and 
continents — finds  its  expression  in  the  life  along  its  coasts. 

The  anthropogeographical  evolution  which  has  passed  from  small  to 
large  states  and  from  small  to  large  seas  as  fields  of  maritime  activity 
has  been  attended  by  a  continuous  change  in  the  value  of  coasts 
according  as  these  were  located  on  enclosed  basins  like  the  Mediterr 
ranean,  Bed,  and  Baltic ;  on  marginal  ones  like  the  China  and  North 
seas;   or  on  the  open  ocean.     In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's 


•  Grole,  *  Hiatory  of  Greece/  yoI.  4,  p.  22.    New  York  :  1857. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  2,  pp.  225,  226. 

X  Philippine  CeiiBus,  vol.  8,  pp.  Si,  35,  map,  p.  28.    Washington  :  1903. 
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history,  a  location  on  a  relatively  small  enclosed  sea  gave  a  maritime 
horizon  wide  enough  to  lure,  but  not  so  wide  as  to  intimidate ;  and  by 
its  seclusion  led  to  a  concentration  and  intensification  of  historical 
development,  which  in  many  of  its  phases  left  models  for  subsequent 
ages  to  wonder  at  and  imitate.  This  formative  period  and  formative 
environment  outgrown,  historical  development  was  transferred  to  loca- 
tions on  the  open  oceans,  according  to  the  law  of  human  advance  from 
smaller  to  larger  areas ;  so  the  historical  importance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic  shores  was  transitory,  a  prelude  to  the  larger 
importance  of  the  Atlantic  littoral  of  Europe,  just  as  this  in  turn  was 
to  attain  its  full  significance  only  when  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
and  South  America  linked  the  Atlantic  to  the  World  ocean.  Thus  that 
gradual  expansion  of  the  geographic  horizon  which  has  accompanied 
the  progress  of  history  has  seen  a  slow  evolution  in  the  value  of 
seaboard  locations,  the  transfer  of  maritime  leadership  from  small  to 
large  basins,  from  thallasic  to  oceanic  ports,  from  Lubeck  to  Hamburg, 
from  Venice  to  Genoa,  as  earlier  from  the  Fir»us  to  Ostia,  and  later 
from  England's  little  Cinque  Ports  to  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde. 

Though  the  articulations  of  a  coast  determine  the  ease  with  which 
maritime  influences  are  communicated  to  the  land,  nevertheless  history 
shows  repeated  instances  where  an  exceptional  location,  combined  with 
restricted  area,  has  raised  a  poorly  indented  seaboard  to  maritime  and 
cultural  pre-eminence.    Phoeuicia's  brilliant  history  rose  superior  to  the 
limitation  of  indifferent  harbours,  owing  to  a  position  od  the  Arabian 
isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  ocean  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     Moreover,  the  advantages  of  this 
particular  location  have  in  various  times  and  in  various  degrees  brought 
into  prominence  all  parts  of  the   Syrian   and   Egyptian   coasts  from 
Antioch  to  Alexandria.     So  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  around  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  marking   the   conjunction  of  a  busy  sea-route  with 
various  land -routes  over  the  encircling  mountains  from  Central  Europe, 
has  seen  during  the  ages  a  long  succession  of  thriving  maritime  cities, 
in  spite  of  fast-silting  harbours  and  impeded  connection  with  the  hinter- 
land.    Here  in  turn  have  ruled  with  maritime  sway  Spina,  Ravenna, 
Aquileia,*   Venice,  and  Trieste.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,   the  location  on   the   northernmost    inlet  of    the    western 
Mediterranean  and  at  the  seaward  base  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
just  where  this  range  opens  two  passes  of  only  1800  feet  elevation  to 
the  upper  Po  valley,  made  an  active  maritime  town  of  Genoa  from 
Strabo's  day  to  the  present.     In  its  incipiency  it  relied  upon  one 
mediocre  harbour  on  an  otherwise  harbourlees  coast,  a  local   supply 
of  timber  for  its  ships,  and  a  road  northward  across  the  mountains.t 
The  maritime  ascendency  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  Qenoa,  Pisa,  Venice, 

♦  Strabo,  book  v.  oh.  i.  7,  8. 

t  Strabo,  book  i?.  eh.  vi.  1,  2 :  book  y.  oh.  i.  11. 
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and  Baioelona  proveB  that  no  long  indented  coast  is  necessary,  but  only 
one  tolerable  barbonr  conpled  wiUi  an  adyantageoos  location. 

Owing  to  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  water  transportation,  a  seaboard 
position  between  two  other  coasts  of  contrasted  products,  due  to  a 
difference  either  of  zonal  location  or  of  economic  derelopment  or 
of  both  combined,  ensures  commercial  exchanges  and  the  ineyitable 
aotivities  of  the  middleman.  The  position  of  Carthage  near  the  centre 
of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  her  to  fatten  on  the  trade  between  the 
highly  developed  eastern  basin  and  the  retarded  western  one.  Midway 
between  the  teeming  industrial  towns  of  medi»yal  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  western  (Jermany,  and  the  new  unexploited  districts  of  unpro- 
greesiye  Russia,  Poland,  and  Scandinavia,  lay  the  long  line  of  the 
German  Hanseatic  towns^Eiel,  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Bostock,  Stralsnnd, 
Greifswald,  Andam,  Stettin,  and  (}olberg,  the  eivUaUi  morttssus,  who 
for  three  centuries  or  more  made  themselves  the  dominant  commercial 
and  maritime  power  of  the  Baltic  by  exchanging  Flemish  fabrics, 
German  hardware,  and  Spanish  wines  for  the  furs  and  wax  of  Bussian 
forests,  tallow  and  hides  from  Polish  pastures,  and  crude  metals  from 
Swedish  mines.*  So  Portugal  by  its  geographical  location  became  a 
staple  place  where  the  tropical  products  from  the  East  Indies  were 
transferred  to  the  vessels  of  Dutch  merchants,  and  by  them  distributed 
to  northern  Europe;  later  New  England,  by  a  parallel  location,  became 
the  middleman  in  the  exchanges  of  the  tropiod  products  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the  wheat  of  Marj^land  for  the 
manufactured  wares  of  England  and  the  fish  of  Newfoundland. 

Primitive  or  early  maritime  commerce  has  always  been  characterized 
by  the  short  beat,  a  succession  of  middlemen  coasts,  and  a  close  series 
of  staple  places,  such  as  served  the  North  Indian  ocean  trade  in  Oman, 
Malabar  coast,  Ceylon,  Goromandel  coast,  Malacca,  and  Java.  There- 
fore, many  a  littoral  admirably  situated  for  middleman  trade  loses  this 
advantage  so  soon  as  commerce  matures  enough  to  extend  the  sweep 
of  its  voyages,  and  to  bring  into  direct  contact  the  two  nations  for 
which  that  ooast  was  intermediary.  This  is  only  another  aspect  of  the 
anthropogeographic  evolution  from  small  to  large  areas.  The  decline 
of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  followed  close  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
sea-route  to  India ;  nor  was  their  local  importance  restored  by  the  Suez 
canal.  Portugal  declined  when  the  Dutch,  excluded  from  the  Tagus 
mouth  on  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  found  their  way  to  the 
Spice  isles.  Ceylon,  though  still  the  chief  port  of  call  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  has  lost  its  pre-eminence  as  chief  market  for  all  the  lands  between 
Africa  and  China,  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  owing  to 
the  "  long  haul "  of  modem  oceanic  commerce. 

Not  only  that  far-reaching  readjustment  of  maritime  ascendency 


*  Dietrich  Soh&fer,  *  Die  Hanseetidte  and  KoDig  Waldemar  yon  Danemark,*  pp. 
184,189.    Jena:  1879. 
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which  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  followed  the  advance  from  thaUasio  to 
oceanic  fields  of  commerce,  but  also  purely  local  political  events  may 
pipduce  as  striking  changes  in  the  use  or  importance  of  coasts.  The 
PirsBns,  which  had  been  the  heart  of  ancient  Athens,  almost  wholly  lost 
its  yalne  in  the  checkered  political  history  of  the  country  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  naval  power  and  merchant  marine  almost  vanished ; 
but  with  the  restoration  of  Qreoian  independence  in  1832,  much 
of  its  pristine  activity  was  restored.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Japan  had  exploited  her  advantageous  location 
and  her  richly  indented  coast  to  develop  a  maritime  trade  which 
extended  from  Kamchatka  to  India;  but  in  1624  an  imperial  order 
withdrew  every  Japanese  vessel  from  the  high  seas,  and  for  over  two 
hundred  years  robbed  her  busy  littoral  of  all  its  historical  significance. 
The  real  life  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  Slates  began  only  with 
its  incorporation  into  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  bnt  it  failed  to 
attain  its  full  importance  until  our  acquisition  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  So  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf  has  had  periods  of 
activity  alternating  with  periods  of  deathlike  quiet.  Its  conquest  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century  inaugurated  an  era  of  intense 
maritime  enterprise  along  its  drowsy  shores :  what  new  awakening  may 
it  experience,  if  it  should  one  day  become  a  Bussian  littoral ! 

Sometimes  the  decline  in  historical  importance  is  due  to  physical 
modifications  in  the  coast  itself,  especially  where  the  mud  transported 
by  a  great  river  to  the  sea  is  constantly  pushing  forward  the  shoreline. 
The  control  of  the  Adriatic  passed  in  turn  from  Spina  to  Adria,  Bavenna, 
Aquileia,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  owing  to  a  steady  silting  up  of  the 
coast.*  Strabo  records  that  Spina,  originally  a  port,  was  in  his  time 
90  stadia,  or  10  miles,  from  the  sea.f  Bruges,  once  the  great  entrepSt  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  was  originally  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  which 
it  was  later  connected  by  canal,  and  which  has  been  silted  up  since 
1432,  so  that  its  commerce,  disturbed  too  by  local  wars,  was  transferred 
to  Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt.}  Many  early  English  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  and  on  the  old  solid  rim  of  the  Fenland  marshes  now  lie  miles 
inland  from  the  Channel  and  the  Wash. 

A  people  never  utilizes  all  parts  of  its  coasts  with  eqnal  intensity,  or 
any  part  with  equal  intensity  in  all  periods  of  its  development ;  but, 
according  to  the  law  of  diBerentiation,  it  gradually  concentrates  iia 
energies  in  a  few  favoured  ports,  whose  maritime  business  tends  to 
become  specialized;  while  every  extension  of  the  subsidiary  territory 
and  intensification  of  production  with  advance  in  civilization  increases 
the  mass  of  men  and  wares  passing  through  these  ocean  gateways.     The 

♦  W.  Dcecke,  *  Italy/  pp.  89-91.     London  :  1904. 
t  Strabo,  book  iii.  ch.  i.  2. 

X  W.  Roscher,  *  Nationaloekonomik  des  Handela  and  Gewerbfleisses,'  p.  93,  note  I. 
Stuttgart:  1899. 
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shores  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  hays  are  more  important 
to  the  country  now  than  they  were  in  early  oolonial  days,  when  their 
back  country  extended  only  to  the  watershed  of  the  Appalachian  system. 
Onr  Gulf  coast  has  gained  in  activity  with  the  Sonth's  economic  advance 
from  slave  to  free  labour,  and  from  almost  exclusive  cotton  planting  to 
diversified  production  combined  with  industries ;  and  it  will  come  into 
its  own,  in  a  maritime  sense,  when  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  will 
divert  from  the  Atlantic  outlets  those  products  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
which  will  be  seeking  trans-Pacific  markets. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  life  of  coast  peoples  in  relation  to  all  the 
factors  of  their  land  and  sea  environment  shows  that  these  are  multiform, 
and  that  none  are  negligible;  it  takes  into  consideration  the  extent, 
fertility,  and  relief  of  the  littoral,  its  accessibility  hx)m  the  land  as  well 
as  from  the  sea,  and  its  location  in  regard  to  outlying  islands  and  to 
opposite  shores,  whether  near  or  far ;  it  holds  in  view  not  only  the  small 
articulations  that  give  the  littoral  ready  contact  with  the  sea,  but  its 
relation  to  the  larger  continental  articulations,  whether  it  lies  on  an 
outrunning  spur  of  a  continental  mass,  like  the  Malacca,  Yemen,  or 
Peloponesian  coast,  or  upon  a  retiring  inlet  that  brings  it  far  into  the 
heart  of  a  continent,  and  provides  it  with  an  extensive  hinterland ;  and, 
finally,  it  never  ignores  the  nature  of  the  bordering  sea,  which  furnishes 
the  school  for  the  learning  of  seamanship  and  fixes  the  scope  of  maritime 
enterprise. 

But  all  these  various  elements  of  coastal  environment  are  differentiated 
in  their  use  and  their  infiuence  according  to  the  purposes  of  those  who 
come  te  tenant  such  tide-washed  rims  of  the  land.  Pirates  seek  intricate 
channels  and  hidden  inlets  for  their  lairs;  a  merchant  people  select 
populous  harbours  and  navigable  river  mouths ;  would-be  colonists  settle 
upon  fertile  valleys  opening  into  quiet  bays,  till  their  fields,  and  use 
their  coasts  for  placid  maritime  trade  with  the  mother  country ;  interior 
peoples,  pushed  or  pushing  out  to  the  tidal  periphery  of  their  continent, 
with  no  maritime  history  behind  them,  build  their  fishing  villages  on 
protected  lagoons,  and,  unless  the  shadowy  form  of  some  outlying  island 
lure  them  farther,  there  they  tarry,  deaf  to  the  siren  song  of  the  sea. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  CERTAIN  VOLCANOES 
IN  NORTHERN  JAPAN. 

By  O.  E.  BRUOB  MITFORD. 
Of  the  four  "lines  of  weakness"  which,  marked  by  volcanic  ranges, 
traverse  the  islands  of  Japan,  the  greatest  is  that  which  extends  in  a 
well-defined  anticlinal  curve  from  sduth-westem  Yezo  along  the  back- 
bone of  Hondo  to  the  lofty  transverse  upfold  of  the  so-called  Japanese 
Alps.    At  several  points  in  this  line  subsidiary  lines  of  fracture,  running 
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KOHAOATAEB  FROM  LAKE  ONUICA. 
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westward,  haye  caused  a  widening  of  the  Yoloanio  area  into  broad  zones. 
It  is  in  these  broader  zones  of  npheayal  that  activity  is  still  displayed. 
Where  the  volcanoes  form  a  narrow  band,  or  a  single  chain,  it  has 
ceased. 

The  first  of  these  zones  is  that  of  south-western  Yezo,  which  almost 
completely  surrounds  Volcano  bay.  It  contains  the  active  craters  of 
Noboribetsu  and  Usui  on  the  north  side,  and  Eomagatake  and  Esan 
on  the  south,  of  this  nearly  circular  inlet.  Then,  in  Hondo,  follows  the 
mass  of  volcanic  mountains  surrounding  Lake  Inawashiro  and  con- 
tinued southwards  into  the  Nikko  group.  In  this  zone  also  are  four 
active  craters — Asumayama,  Bandaisan,  Nasuyama,  and  the  Shiranesan 
of  Tumoto  (Nikko).  The  last  of  these  zones,  owing  to  its  intersection 
by  the  subsequently  opened  Fuji-Oshima  line,  is  the  broadest.  Here 
the  peaks  are  both  loftier  and  more  numerous.  Two  large  active  craters 
remain — Asama  in  the  centre  line,  and  the  Shiranesan  of  Ensatsu  some 
20  miles  to  the  north.  Some  of  these  peaks  are  comparatively  little 
known,  and  present  features  of  interest  which  it  is  proposed  here  to 
illustrate. 


1.  The  Eohagatake  of  Tbzo. 

This  is  a  comparatively  ancient  volcano,  within  which  a  consider- 
able degree  of  activity  on  a  small  scale  is  still  displayed.  The  old 
crater,  distinguished  from  afar  by  the  lofty  peak  in  which  its  western 
wall  culminates,  has  been  breached  on  the  north-east  side.     The  three 

lakes  (of  which  Onuma  is 
the  largest),  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  by 
an  eruption  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  are  on 
the  opposite  (south-west) 
side.  The  ancient  crater 
has  a  circumference  of  Ij^ 
mile,  and  a  depth,  below 
the  western  pinnacle,  of 
600  feet.  Near  the  gap  on 
the  seaward  side  a  new 
cone  lias  been  thrown  up, 
broad  and  low.  No  men- 
tion of  this  new  cone  has 
been  made  either  by  Cap- 
tain Bridgford  or  Prof. 
Milne,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1872  and  1877  reBi>ectively.  The 
former  (Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  2,  p.  80)  speaks  of 
six  smaller  craters,  one  of  which  was  then  active;  the  latter  (Trans- 
actions of  the   Seismological    Society,  vol.  11    (a  volume   of  184    pages 


Plan  of  the  Crater  of  Komagatake  .  Yezo  . 

Ct,fl   Ancient  crater  wm/t  (tht  cross  shading  indicstea 
rounded  ri'd^t).    d^d,  dtbris  of  breach .      fv  w^stmrn 
pinnacle'    C,C  low  mn%r  cont .    p,p  pit  enters. 
r,  r  paraJttI  rifts  with  steojn  venCs 
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BHISAinBSAlf ;  THE  CBKTBAL  LAKEf  WX8T  8IDB. 


BLABTICD  TBBE8   ON  8BIBANE8AN  (CBATER  IN  THE  DI8TANCE). 
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describing  100  Yoloanoes),  part  2)  mentions  only  one  small  crater  **  with 
fissKres  running  to  it/' 

Gbanges  may  haye  taken  place  since  then,  probably  in  the  course 
of  a  slight  eruption  which  two  summers  ago  covered  the  country-side 
to  the  east  and  north-east  with  a  thin  layer  of  ashes.  The  present 
configuration  of  the  area  within  the  low  cone  above  mentioned  is  as 
follows  (see  plan): — (1)  Circular  pit-crater  40  yards  in  diameter  and 
30  to  40  feet  deep,  with  low  truncated  cone  in  centre.  The  cone  has 
no  orifice,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  viscous  mixture  apparently  of  mud 
and  sulphur,  from  which  a  little  steam  issues.  (2)  A  deep  narrow  rift 
running  east  (towards  the  breach)  containing  five  small  vents  dis- 
charging steam.  (3)  A  smaller  pit-crater,  extinct.  The  rift  lies 
between  the  two  craters,  and  is  joined  further  east  by  (4)  several 
longer  rifts  which  run  parallel  with  the  first  on  to  the  very  flank  of 
the  cone,  the  last  of  the  numerous  vents  steaming  most  vigorously. 
All  recent  eruptions  of  Komagatake,  including  that  which  resulted  in 
the  breaching  of  the  ancient  crater,  have  taken  place  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  centre  of  activity  appears,  therefore,  to  be  moving 
gradually  eastward  along  these  lines  of  fissure.  The  *'lie"  of  these 
lines,  precisely  between  Onuma  and  the  breach,  may  not  be  without 
significance. 

2.  ESAN. 

This  volcano  rises  boldly  from  the  north-east  entrance  of  Tsugam 
strait  to  a  height  of  nearly  2000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea ;  and  the  crater,  which  is  deep  and  finely  formed,  is  breached 
on  the  side  (west)  away  from  the  sea.  By  the  gap  thus  made  the  crater 
can  be  entered.  Steam  and  sulphurous  vapours  issue  from  many  crevices 
in  the  precipitous  and  rocky  walls  of  the  crater,  especially  on  the  east  or 
seaward  side,  imparting  strange  colours  to  the  clifQi.  The  principal  vent 
is  centrally  situated  in  the  crater  floor.  It  consists  of  a  sharp-edged 
oval  aperture,  some  20  feet  in  its  longest  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  it 
rises  a  sharp  lava  cone,  apparently  trachytic,  its  sides  making  an  angle 
of  70**  with  the  horizontal.  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  vent  a  violent 
and  continuous  discharge  of  steam  takes  place,  somewhat  laterally, 
towards  the  central  cone.  The  water  of  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the 
crater  of  this  volcano  past  some  sulphur-diggers'  huts  contains  free 
sulphuric  acid.* 

3.   AZUMAYAMA. 

This  prominent  peak  rises  from  a  sea  of  volcanic  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Inawashiro,  within  10  miles  of  the  famous  Bandaisan, 


*  When  Prof.  Milne  visited  Esan  in  1878,  the  weather  was,  he  Baya,  too  foggj 
to  see  much.  Consequently,  by  snch  statements  as  ^  the  only  evidences  of  true  yolcanio 
action  were  a  few  cinders  embedded  in  the  mnd,"  justice  is  not  done  to  this  fine  voloano 
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and  40  of  Nasuyama,  along  the  central  axis  of  Hondo.  These  three 
Toloanoes,  long  considered  distinct,  have  broken  out  into  destruetiye 
activity  within  the  space  of  a  dozen  years  (1893, 1888, 1881).  Curiously 
enough,  the  chronological  order  of  the  outbreaks  corresponds  with  the 
order  of  position.  All  three  peaks  are  of  about  the  same  height  (6000 
feet)— suggesting,  ceteris  paribus,  equality  of  age;  and,  their  summit 
craters  effectually  sealed,  all  have  broken  out  latei*ally  on  their 
flanks. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  with  Bandaisan  and  Azumayama, 
as  well  as  the  Komagatake  of  Yezo,  the  explosions  have  taken  place  on 
ihe  side  opposite  to  the  lakes  formed  at  their  respective  bases  (see 
diagrammatic    section).     Lake   Inawashiro   was  in  all  probability  the 
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predisposing  circumstance  of  the  explosion  on  Bandaisan  (1888).  At 
that  time  three  lakes  came  into  being  in  the  valley  between  it  and 
Azumayama.  In  1893  the  latter,  supposed  extinct,  burst  into  eruption 
on  the  north-east  side. 

The  summit  crater  of  Azama  is  occupied  by  a  lake  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  sides  are  steep,  and  in  places  beautifully  wooded.  The 
wall  crater  rises  to  its  highest  in  a  bare  rounded  peak  on  the  north  side. 
The  present  active  crater  stands  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  lake. 
A  vertical  section  would  show  the  form  of  a  fibh-hook,  with  the  barb 
outwards ;  a  horizontal  section  would  be  an  oval.  The  cliffs,  terminating 
in  a  perpendicular  rift  on  the  upper  side,  have  a  height  of  400  feet ;  the 
extreme  width  is  about  the  same.  The  floor  of  the  crater  has  two  vents, 
now  covered  with  mud.  From  the  lower  or  eastern  end  a  large  quantity 
of  steam  is  discharged  with  vigour.  That  the  crater  as  a  whole  evolves 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  evinced  by  the  loud  roaring  which 
rises  continually  from  it  A  short  distance  below,  the  mountain  is  lined 
with  solfataras,  forming  the  termini  of  parallel  fissures  which  run  for 
some  distance  down  the  mountain-side.  Strongly  sulphurous  vapours 
issue  incessantly  in  great  volume.  The  orifices,  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  are  many  of  them  half  hidden  by  overhanging  stalactites  of 
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sulphur.     The  greater  part,  however,  collects  below  iu   vivid  yellow 
masses. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  Aziimajama,  at  a  height  of  about  4500  feet, 
there  is  a  large  parasitic  cone  with  a  well-formed  crater,  extinct,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ia  diameter.     The  angle  of  rest  is  approximately  30^. 


4.  Bandaisan. 

The  volcano  of  Bandaisan  has  already  been  the  subject  of  much 
description,  but  none  of  the  accounts  published  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  one  another.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
precision  the  topographical  features  of  the  mountain  group  prior  to  the 
great  explosiou.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  peaks  (4)  surround- 
ing the  level  plain  known  as  the  Numa-na-iaira  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  crater  ring  which  had  been  breached,  and  lay  open  to  the  north. 
The  width  of  this  ancient  crater,  from  0-Bandai  to  the  breach,  was 
about  a  mile.  Eo-Bandai,  the  destroyed  mountain,  occupied  a  position 
a  little  to  the  north  of  0-Bandai,  and  partly  overlapping  it.  This 
suggests  that  the  former  was  a  parasitic  cone  of  unusual  dimensions, 
built  up  on  the  northern  flank  of  0-Bandai  after  the  great  cataclysm 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  crater  ring.  The  previous 
breaching  explosion  had  made  a  vast  inclined  plane  leading  from  the 
edge  of  the  ancient  crater  floor  to  the  valley  below,  down  which  the 
broken  fragments  of  Eo-Bandai,  and  the  mud  engendered  by  the 
immense  quantities  of  steam,  rushed  with  accelerated  force.  The 
photographs  show  the  aspect  of  the  devastated  area  in  April,  1907. 
The  hollow  at  the  lower  lip  of  the  fracture  was  filled  with  snow,  though 
the  slope  leading  up  from  it  was  steaming  from  numerous  small  vents. 


5.  Nasutama. 

This  volcano,  6300  feet  high,  is  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  dis- 
position of  its  craters.  For  500  feet  down  from  its  sharply  peaked  summit, 
the  western  side  of  the  cone  is  nddled  with  active  vents,  great  and 
smalL  Just  below  the  summit  lies  the  principal  and  origiual  crater, 
some  200  feet  in  width,  and  marked  from  afar  by  a  great  cloud  of 
steam.  Immediately  above  the  limit  of  vegetation  (5700  feet),  a  mass 
of  sulphurous  vapour  indicates  the  position  of  the  second  large  vent. 
This  is  a  sombre  pit,  some  80  feet  in  depth,  with  abrupt  perpendicular 
walls,  which  passes  under  an  arch  of  grey  rock  horizontally  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  The  vapours  from  this  crater  are  discharged 
with  a  hot  blast  laterally. 

Between  the  two  craters,  a  number  of  solfataras  send  forth  their 
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BANDAISAN  FROM  LAKE  MAWASHIfiO. 


BANDAIBAN.      IN  THE   MIDST  OP  THE   DEBRIS^  THE  KEW   BED  OF  THE   NAGASE-GAWA. 

suffocating  vapours  westward  in  great  volume  and   with  a  deafening 
noise. 

The  waters  of  the  hot  springs  on  the  mountain-side  are  strongly  acid. 
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6.  The  Shiranesak  of  Eusatsu. 

Three  lakes,  separated  by  narrow  walls,  oocupy  the  great  crater  of 
the  Shiranesan  of  Eusatsu.  The  sides  of  the  oone,  as  well  as  the  lake- 
basins,  are  oomposed  of  grey  tuff  and  sulphur,  whioh  the  abundant 
moisture  keeps  in  a  pasty  state,  and  through  which,  in  places,  andesitio 
rock  crops  out  in  bold  cliffs  and  pinnacles.  As  a  whole,  the  crater  is 
OTal,  but  the  lakes  are  circular.  The  total  length  of  the  crater  is  a 
little  over  half  a  mile.  The  central  lake-basin,  the  water  of  which  is 
boiling  in  the  north-western  part,  is  itself  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  A  small  stream  flows  from  the  south  lake  into  the  central 
one,  but  there  is  no  such  connection  between  the  central  and  the 
northern,  which  occupies  a  slightly  higher  level. 

All  the  lakes  appear  to  be  diminishing  in  size.  At  the  time  of  the 
eruption  of  1882,  from  which  the  present  period  of  activity  dates,  the 
water  of  the  central  lake  stood  only  20  to  30  feet  below  the  edge  of 
the  crater  wall ;  it  is  now  100  feet  below.  For  a  full  year  after  that 
eruption,  a  geyser-like  activity  was  displayed,  grey  mud,  boiling  water, 
and  stones  being  shot  in  a  column  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  A  sulphur 
factory  was  then  built  near  the  edge  of  the  crater  wall,  but  was 
destroyed  in  a  subsequent  eruption,  when  the  geyser  again  became 
active. 

A  feature  of  Shiranesan  is  its  blasted  trees,  the  work  of  the  eruption 
of  1882.  The  noxious  fumes  given  off  on  that  occasion  destroyed  pines 
on  neighbouring  mountains  at  a  distance  of  2\  miles  from  the  crater. 

A  sample  of  water  from  the  south  lake  (September,  1907),  on  being 
tested,  showed  no  hydrochloric  acid.*  Sulphates  of  iron  and,  to  a  small 
extent,  of  aluminium  were  present,  together  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  hot  springs  of  Eusatsu,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  presence  of  the  same  add. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  along  the  whole  line,  from  Yezo 
to  Shiranesan,  a  general  recrudescence  of  volcanic  activity  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  twenty-five  years;  that  the  mountains  in  the 
Hindo  portion  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nikko  group  (whioh 
are  a  little  higher),  have  an  average  elevation  of  6500  feet  approxi- 
mately ;  that  the  majority  of  the  craters  have  been  breached,  or  have 
broken  out  laterally ;  and  that  this  has  occurred  in  several  instances  on 
the  side  remote  from  lakes  formed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  com- 
paratively recent  times.  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Milne,  the  rocks 
of  the  northern  volcanoes  are  more  acidic  than  those  of  the  southern 
volcanoes,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  generally  acid  character  of  the 
hot  springs  issuing  from  them. 


*  The  water  of  these  lakes  Is  said  by  the  editors  of  Murray's  *  Handbook  to  Japan ' 
(p.  187).  to  coQsist  of  *'  hydrochloric  acid,  with  iron  and  alum.  .  .  /' 
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AN  BARLT  SIXTBENTH-CBNTURT  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

A  CURIOUS  little  map,  dating  from  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  has  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  Buffer,  a  Fellow  of  our 
Society,  throngh  the  well-known  bookseller  of  Milan,  Signer  XT.  Hoepli. 
Its  present  owner  having  obligingly  offered  to  bear  the  major  portion 
of  the  expense  of  reproduction,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  facsimile  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Joumai,  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of 
the  history  of  the  map,  which  purports  to  be  by  Fra  Michiel  Barbolan, 
and  to  have  been  drawn  at  Venice  in  1514.  It  bears  the  title  'Uni- 
versal Orbe  della  Tera,'  and  though  giving  a  very  slight  and  general 
view  of  the  then-known  world,  offers  some  points  of  interest.  As  in 
other  maps  of  the  period,  produced  on  the  more  literary  side  of  geo- 
graphy, it  shows  mauy  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  influence,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  lay  down  accurately  the  results  of  nautical  discovery.  But 
it  may  help  to  cast  a  side  light  on  the  diffusion  of  geographical  ideas, 
and  the  genealogy,  so  to  say,  of  cartographical  documents,  in  the  period 
then  closing,  in  which  Italy  had  occupied  so  distinguished  a  position, 
though  no  doubt  many  Italian  productions  in  this  field  are  now  lost. 

Of  the  four  dozen  names  inserted  in  the  map,  most,  it  will  be  seen, 
represent  countries  rather  than  cities.  The  principle  of  selection  is  not 
very  apparent,  and  in  a  slight  sketch  of  the  kind  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  names  like  Finland,  Biga,  and  La  Bochelle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  inserted  for  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
world  show  the  author  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  more 
important  countries,  and  of  centres  of  commerce  like  Aden  and  Malacca. 
Indications  of  his  religious  sympathies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Jerusalem,  in  the  coat-of-arms  in  the  top  left-hand  comer, 
and  possibly  in  the  red  cross  of  the  ship  sailing  towards  Hispaniola, 
which  island  seems  singled  out  for  special  notice  by  being  shown  in 
gold.  Mr.  Buffer  suggests  that  Fra  Barbolan  may  have  been  interested 
in  ndssionary  enterprise. 

Among  the  maps  with  which  it  is  natural  to  compare  the  present 
specimen  are  those  of  the  Ptolemys  of  Bome  (1508),  Venice  (1511), 
and  Strassburg  (1513),  with  others  of  Waldseemtlller's  productions 
comparable  with  the  last-named.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  shows 
an  improvement  on  the  more  pretentious  effort  of  Sylvanus  in  the  1511 
Ptolemy  (brought  out  in  the  same  city  only  three  years  earlier),  for 
there  is  a  more  correct  presentation  of  the  two  Indian  peninsulas, 
flanked  by  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  and  with  the  name  Malacca  on  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two,  as  in  Buysch's  map  in  the  Ptolemy  of  1508 
and  in  WaldseemUller's  of  1513.  In  the  name  '*Bussia  blanca"  we 
have  a   further  point  of  resemblance  with  the  World-map  of  1513, 


*  Map,  p.  244.    The  scale  of  the  original  has  heen  reduced  by  about  one-fourth. 
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though  in  this  the  name  is  derived  from  an  earlier  map  of  Italian 
provenance — that  of  Martellns  of  1489 — from  which  (or  from  a  common 
prototype)  a  large  part  of  the  1613  map  was  dosely  copied  (cf.  Journal^ 
vol.  23,  p.  764).  The  original  authority  for  the  term  seems  to  he  the 
famous  map  of  Fra  Manro  (1459) — itself  produced  in  Venice  and 
probahly  known  to  Fra  Barbolan — which  shows  not  only  "Bossia 
biancha/'  but  '*Eossia  negra"  and  *' Bossia  rossa,"  explaining  the 
terms  as  derived  from  the  White  sea  and  the  Black  and  Bed  rivers.* 
The  name  "  Thebet,"  found  in  comparatively  few  maps  of  the  time, 
had  already  appeared  in  Fra  Mauro's,  who  also  located  the  islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra  ("  Taprobana ")  in  correct  relation  to  the  two 
Indian  peninsulas,  showing  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  knowledge  much  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

Although  Fra  Barbolan  does  not  fill  in  the  extreme  east  coast  of 
Asia,  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  due,  as  in  Waldseemiiller's  '  Carta 
Marina'  of  1516,  merely  to  want  of  space,  and  that  the  map  really 
belongs  to  the  type  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  in  which  the  con- 
tinent is  bounded  eastward  by  a  wide  ocean,  separating  it  from  the 
New  World,  though  the  conception  is  marred  by  the  retention  of 
Ptolemy's  eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Magnus,  involving  the  strange 
excrescence  to  the  south-east  of  the  continent.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  author  was  intentionally  adopting  a  non-committal  attitude 
on  this  question.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  map  is 
the  junction  of  Europe  with  the  New  World  by  the  extreme  north, 
though  this,  after  all,  is  an  easy  step,  if  a  purely  speculative  one,  from 
the  many  earlier  maps  in  which  Greenland  was  shown  as  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  attached  to  North- West  Europe.  This  feature  seems  another 
characteristic  of  Italian  workmanship,  pointing  to  the  probability  of 
the  former  existence  of  now-lost  links  in  the  chain  of  evolution.  Thus 
it  recurs  again  with  equal  definiteness  more  than  thirty  years  later, 
in  another  Venice  map — that  of  Gastaldi  in  the  Ptolemy  of  1548,  while 
it  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  maps  of  the  Battista 
Agnese  school. 

As  regards  the  American  portion,  the  author  displays  unusual 
boldness,  for  the  time,  in  piecing  together  the  scattered  fragments, 
from  Labrador  to  Florida,  into  a  continuous  continental  mass.  He 
avoids  the  confusion  as  to  the  true  character  of  Cuba  displa3ed  by 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  including  even  Baysch  and  W^aldsee- 
miiller.    In  South  America  the  use  of  the  name  Brazil  forms  another. 


*  It  is  oarious  that  rooet  of  the  later  maps  reprodooe  only  the  '*  White  Russia,** 
though  that  in  the  'Margarita  Philosophica'  of  1515  has  also  *' Russia  rubra.**  The 
vitality  of  the  term  *'  White  Russia  **  in  the  maps  (especially  Italian)  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  probably  an  instance  of  slaTish  copying  by  map-makers.  It  is  found  as 
late  as  1566  in  Oastaldi's  map  of  Russia,  reproduced  in  Muller*s  '  Remarkable  Maps.' 
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if  an  aoddental,  link  with  the  work  of  the  last-named,  whose  maps  of 
1515  and  1516  have  hitherto  been  the  earliest  known  specimens  to 
adopt  the  new  designation  for  the  '* Terra  Sancte  Omcis."  But  as  Fra 
Barbolan's  map  is  a  year  before  the  earlier  of  these,  it  may  be  that 
here  again  the  Alsatian  map-maker  was  drawing  upon  some  Italian 
source. 


REVIEWS. 

ASIA. 

Akcient  Ehotan. 
'Ancient   Khotan:    Detailed   Report   of   Arohaoologioal    Explorations    in    Chinese 
Tnrkeetan.'    Oarried  out  and  Described  under  the  Orders  of  H.M.  Indian  Goyem- 
ment  by  M.  Anrel  Stein,  Indian  Educational  Service.    Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Frees.    1907. 

When,  in  the  Oeographiccd  Journal  of  June,  1906,  the  scientiBc  residts  of  Dr. 
Svea  Hedin's  journey  in  Central  Ada  (1899-1902)  were  considered,  the  main  point 
of  physical  interest  was  found  to  be  the  battle  between  water  and  sand — the  latter 
from  the  east  aggressive,  and  the  former  from  the  west  defensive ;  whilst  the 
issue,  though  fluctuating,  appeared  so  far  to  have  been  fiEiyourable  to  the  assailant. 
Cultiyation  and  irrigation,  there  interdependent,  have  shrunk,  and  the  desert  has 
advanced.  Cities,  roads,  and  the  rivers  themselves  have  been  obliterated,  save  when 
the  wind  has  laid  bare  the  ruins  which  the  sand  had  first  submerged  and  then  pre- 
served. So  its  action  has  not  been  solely  destructive  ;  indeed,  to  its  protection  Dr. 
M.  A.  Stein  owes  the  materials  for  his  detailed  report  of  archaeological  exploration 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khotan,  and  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  south- 
western and  southern  part  of  the  Takla  Makan.  Both  of  these  explorers  have  pub- 
lished popular  accounts  of  their  journeys,  followed  by  lengthy  reports  of  results,  the 
one  book  being  more  or  less  a  complement  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Stein's  report,  now  imder  consideration,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Yule, 
^  the  great  elucidator  of  early  travel  and  a  pioneer  in  the  historical  geography  of 
Central  Asia,"  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for  that  learned  man  which 
is  highly  commendable  and  is  widely  entertained.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from 
the  title,  whilst  the  region  in  which  research  was  carried  on  was  fixed,  we  are  told, 
by  "  the  important  find  of  ancient  birch-bark  leaves,  containing  a  Buddhist  text  in 
early  Prakrit  and  in  EharosthI  writing,  of  which  M.  Dutreail  de  Bhins  had 
acquired  a  portion  during  hb  stay  at  Khotan."  These  fragments,  on  examination, 
were  recognized  as  the  oldest  Indian  manuscript  then  known,  and  the  Government  of 
India  was  induced  to  employ  its  agents  to  procure  relics  from  Chinese  Turkistan. 

As  usual,  supply  followed  demand;  but  after  much  profound  inquiry  and 
deliberation  by  experts,  doubt  was  cast  on  the  finds,  specially  of  manuscripts  and 
block-prints  obtained  from  treasure-seekers.  That  the  suspicion  was  well  founded 
it  h98  been  Dr.  Stein^s  good  fortune  to  establish ;  inquiry,  semi-antiquarian,  semi- 
judicial,  held  at  Khotan,  enabled  him  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  these  strange 
documents  in  unknown  characters,  which  <'  not  only  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
'  British  Collection  of  Antiquities  from  Central  Asia,'  found  at  CaTcutta,  but  had 
found  their  way  also  to  public  collections  in  London,  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  and 
probably  elsewhere."  The  forger,  Islam  Akhun,  was  at  first  shy  and  protested  his 
innocence :  he  was  merely  an  agent  for  certain  persons  at  Khotan  now  dead,  for  the 
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sale  of  old  books  to  parchasers  in  Easbgar ;  and  he  lamented,  if  there  had  been 
fraud,  that  he  alone  was  left  to  bear  the  burden.  His  positioo  was  strong,  but  it 
was  skilfully  turned ;  the  doctor  was  able  to  confront  him  with  exact  reproductions 
of  the  elaborate  stories  he  had  told,  and  partly  delighted  with  the  permanent  record 
his  inventions  had  obtained,  and  partly  because  he  was  assured  that  no  punishment 
was  contemplated,  he  eventually  confessed  and  explained  the  plan  be  had  followed 
to  produce  the  article  required  by  the  sahibs.  He  was  immensely  impressed  by 
the  perfect  photographic  reproductions  of  his  own  handiwork,  and  at  once  grasped 
the  idea  that  this  art  could  be  utilized  with  great  success  in  the  perpetration  of 
further  fraud ;  consequently,  he  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  Doctor  to 
Europe,  where  he  might  find  a  wider  field  for  his  peculiar  talents. 

But  Dr.  Stein  not  only  exposed  the  false  records,  but  may  claim  to  have  procured 
many  genuine  writings  and  relics  which  confirm  what  is  known  of  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  from  India,  and  demonstrate  the  influence  of  Indian  language  and  art 
in  these  remote  regions.  His  detailed  report  describes,  perhaps  too  minutely,  but 
with  evident  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  how  these  were  obtained;  it  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  three  main  heads  :  the  history  of  that  part  of  Gliinese 
Turkestan  and  its  neighbouring  countries;  their  geography;  and  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  sites  and  the  various  relics  discovered. 

The  history  is  extremely  interesting,  though  often  obscure,  and  much  reading 
and  study  are  required  before  a  reasonably  clear  grasp  of  the  subject  is  obtained. 
For  we  have  to  learn  who  the  old  inhabitants  were,  and  who  and  what  were  their 
neighbours.  Evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  people  of  Khotan  are  midnly  of 
Arian  stock,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wakhan  and  Sarikol, 
with  an  admixture  of  Turk  and  Tibetan  blood.  The  Indian  element  was  present 
before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  and  tradition  points  to  Taxila  as  the  source, 
with  Qandhara  and  Kashmir  as  the  routes  of  migration.  The  story  is  that  King 
Asoka's  eldest  son,  Kun9la,  who  was  governor  of  Taxila,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by 
a  wicked  step-mother.  When  the  news  reached  the  king,  his  anger  was  so  great 
that  he  banished  all  the  principal  inhabitants  to  Khotan,  '*  a  sandy  desert  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Snowy  mountains."  There  the  exiles  established  themselves,  and 
elected  a  king,  who  laid  the  foimdations  of  a  city  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  It  had  many  vidssitudes,  not  always  easy  to  trace;  but,  taken 
with  Elashgar  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way, 
that  Chinese  influence  and  suzerainty  prevailed,  though  interrupted  for  considerable 
periods,  and  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  about  120  a.d.  The  Huns,  driven 
from  China,  their  ancient  and  perhaps  original  seat,  set  forth  westwards  in  two 
great  divisions  towards  the  Oxus  and  Volga.  The  first  division  "  established  their 
dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Caspian,  where  they  preserved  the  name  of  Hims,  with  the  epithet  of  Eutha- 
lites,  or  Nepthalites."  *  These  people,  the  White  Hims,  who  arrived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ruled  Eastern  Turkistan,  and  had 
carried  their  conquests  to  Gandhara  and  the  Indus.  In  turn  they  were  overthrown 
by  the  Turks,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tu-kiu,  said  to  have  come  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Altd,  where  they  were  employed  by  the  Khan  of  the  G^ngen  in  mining 
and  smelting  iron.  Next  the  Saracens,  about  710  a.d.,  bringing  with  them  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  drove  the  Turks  to  the  desert,  occupied  Transoxiana,  and 
improved  its  commerce.  ''  The  mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  supplied 
by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian  merchants,  and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming 

*  Gibbon's  *  Roman  Empire,'  chap,  xxvi  These  are  the  Hephthalites,  Chinese 
I-ta,  Teh-tas  whose  original  country  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  called  Geougen. 
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linen  into  paper  has  been  diffuBed  from  the  manufactures  of  Samarcand  over  the 
Western  world."  ♦ 

Besides  these  changes  there  are  the  movements  of  the  Scythians,  Moguls,  Tartars, 
and  Turks,  which  culminated,  so  &r  as  we  are  at  present  ooncemed,  with  the 
prosperous  reign  of  Malik  Shah,  who  crossed  the  Jaxartesand  subjugated  Turkistan, 
and  the  conquests  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  Temugin,  better  knov»n  by  his  title 
of  Chinghiz,  Jingis,  or  Zingis  Khan.  His  grandson  was  KtibUi,  the  Great  K4dn  of 
whom  Marco  Polo  has  told  us  the  story,  and  by  whom  the  capital  Cambaluo  or 
Faking  was  built. 

Marco  Polo's  description  of  Ehotan,  whose  people,  he  records,  '*are  subject  to  the 
Qreat  Eaan,  and  are  all  worshippers  of  Mahommet,"  is  still  fairly  correct.  He 
says,  **  There  are  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  the  country,  but  Gotan,  the 
capital,  is  the  most  noble  of  all,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  kingdom.  Everything  is 
to  be  had  there  in  plenty,  including  abundance  of  cotton,  llie  people  have  vine- 
yards and  gardens  and  estates.  They  live  by  conmierce  and  manufactures,  and  are 
no  soldiers."  t  The  more  recent  history  of  Khotan  need  not  be  detailed.  The 
andent  capital,  where  Yotkan  now  stands,  was  abandoned,  presumably  afcer  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  country  has  for  the  most  part  been  subject  to  China, 
though  there  have  been  rebellions,  that  of  Ta'kub  Beg  of  Eashgar  being  the  most 
recent 

The  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  those  regions  are  mainly  the 
results  of  Surveyor  Ram  Singh's  surveys  of  the  country  about  the  Earatash  pass, 
Ehanarik,  in  Euen  Lun,  in  the  desert,  and  at  the  ruins.  Dr.  Stein  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  services  and  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  the  Department  for 
providing  an  assistant  so  able  and  so  willing. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  the  work — the  search  for 
relics — full  descriptions  are  given  in  chap.  iv.  of  investigations  near  Eashgar  and 
Yarkand,  in  chape,  v.  and  viii.  of  thobe  from  Earghalik  to  Ehotan,  and  in  the 
Ehotan  oasis.  The  site  of  the  ancient  capital  at  Yotkan,  and  the  excavation  for 
treasure  and  relics  carried  on  like  mining  operations,  the  soil  being  washed  by  the 
aid  of  a  river,  are  well  described,  and  the  finds  are  duly  figured  in  the  plates  (vol.  8). 
When  marching  to  the  Ehotan  oasis,  Dr.  Stein  passed  the  remarkable  Eaptar 
Mazar,  or  Shrine  of  the  Pigeons,  where  thousands  of  the  birds,  perfectly  tame,  are 
maintained  by  the  offerings  of  travellers  and  the  proceeds  of  other  endowments. 
There  is,  of  oourse,  a  legend  which  is  duly  recorded,  and  the  site  is  not  remote  (may 
be  the  same)  from  the  **  succession  of  small  hills,"  formed  by  the  burrowing  of  rats, 
mentioned  by  Hsuan-tsang.  The  rats  were  as  big  as  hedgehogs,  and  daily  marched 
out,  following  a  rat  chief  who  saved  Ehotan  from  an  invasion  of  the  Huns. 

Then  various  sites  eastwards  towards  Gharchan  as  far  as  the  Endere  river  were 
visited ;  of  these  the  most  prolific  seem  to  have  been  Dandan  Uilig ;  a  site  beyond 
the  Niya  river;  and  the  Endere  ruins.  Besides  art  relics,  documents  in  various 
characters  on  wood,  leather,  and  paper  were  obtained.  Some  are  Chinese,  others 
Tibetan,  but  the  greater  number,  we  gather,  are  ELharoethi  in  script,  Prakrit  in 
dialect.  Some  progress  in  deciphering  them  has  been  made,  but  the  process  is 
still  incomplete.  They  go  to  prove  the  use  of  an  Indian  language  in  the  records 
which  are  not  in  Chinese,  and  reproductions  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  plates. 
Of  these  there  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  great  excellence ;  but  the 
number  of  objects  pictured — frescoes,  sculptures,  terra-cottas,  panels,  seals,  etc. — 
vastly  exceed  that  number. 


♦  Fidtfchap.  li. 

t  Yule's  •  Marco  Polo,'  vol.  1,  p.  188  (8rd  edit). 
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The  energetic  and  thoroughly  consiBtrait  manner  in  which  Dr.  Stein  has  set 
about  his  explorations  and  their  record  deserves  warm  acknowledgment,  and  must 
form  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Government  of  India.  Transliteration  of  native 
names,  that  terrible  stumbling-block,  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance, 
seeing  that  through  it  correct  pronunciation  is  attainable,  which  without  it  is 
practically  impossible.  The  want  of  a  sound  and  reliable  system  adds  enormously  to 
the  labour  of  reading,  except  in]  the  most  perfunctory  manner,  and  this  might  be 
saved  by  proper  care  in  writing.  The  system  adopted  for  Chinese  words  by 
Dr.  Stein,  which  he  owes  to  M.  Ghavannes,  is  presumably  correct  if  French  values 
to  the  letters  be  given ;  but  it  is  such  as  to  be  misleading  to  an  English  reader. 
The  well-known  Buddhist  monk,  Hiuen  Tf ang,  becomes  HsClan-tsung ;  Si-yu-ki, 
the  Buddhist  records  transkted  by  Beal,  is  printed  Hsi-ytl-chi;  Clie-chu-chia, 
Earghalik,  or  a  town  which  was  near  it,  is  pronounced  (we  gather  from  the  French 
Tcho-keou-kia)  Cho-kiu-kia;  Eia-che  (Chia-Shih)  is  presumably  pronounced 
Kia-shi,  and  if  so,  Kia-che  would  seem  to  be  transliterated  half  in  English  and 
half  in  French  fiEishion.  It  is  most  confusing  to  substitute  ch  for  k,  u  for  a  short, 
and  ch  for  sh  when  attempting  to  render  oriental  words  in  the  English  language. 

Dr.  Stein  is  now  engaged  on  farther  research  in  the  Takla  Makan ;  he  has  got 
relics  from  ruins  north  and  south  of  Lob-nor,  and  has  sent  them  to  Eashgar,  but 
has  himself  followed  the  route  towards  China  used  by  HsUan-tsang  and  Marco  Polo. 
In  or  about  the  ruined  watch-towers  he  has  found  many  Chinese  documents,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Rai  Ram  Singh,  has  added  some  useful  survey  work  in  the  Nan- 
.  shan  range.  Let  us  hope,  when  the  report  of  this  work  is  written,  that  either  native 
names  may  be  written  in  native  character  as  well  as  in  Eoglish,  or  that  a  good 
system  of  transliteration  may  be  followed. 

W.  Broadfoot. 

Cbntbal  Asia. 

*Darch  Asien.'     By  Dr.  K.  Futterer  (oontinued  by  Dr.  Fritz  Noetling).     Vol.  2. 
*  Geologisohe  Oharakter-Bilder.*    Erster  TeiL    Berlin :  Dietrich  Reimer.    1905. 

The  geological  results^of  Dr.  Futterer's  journey  across  Central  Asia  in  the  year 
1898  are  to  appear  in  three  parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first  It  includes  the  field 
notes  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  expedition,  and  describes  the  author's  traverses  of 
the  Alai  mountains,  portions  of  the  Euen  Lim  chain,  the  Tarim  desert,  and  the 
desert  of  Gobi.  Part  of  the  groimd  has  been  described  by  Europatkin  and  Sven 
Hedin ;  but  large  collections  were  made,  and  there  is  reason  to  bf lieve  that  much 
new  information  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Futterer.  Unfortunately,  illness  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  account  of  these  investigations,  but  the  editing  of  this 
volume  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Noetling.  The  second  part  will 
contain  the  remainder  of  the  field  notes,  while  the  third  will  be  devoted  to  special 
subjects— such  as  petrography  and  palaeontology. 

The  field  notes  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  joamal,  in  which  chemical  and  other 
data  are  incorporated,  and  are  rendered  more  intelligible  by  geological  maps  and 
sections  and  many  photographic  plates.  To  the  geologist  they  are  of  interest 
from  two  points  of  view.  Much  of  the  book  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  process 
of  desert  erosion,  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  many  of  the  districts  traversed. 
In  the  Tarim  and  Gobi  deserts  thin  sheets  of  loess,  sand,  and  gravel  cover  wide 
areas,  and  the  essential  featares  of  desert  scenery  are  exhibited  in  great  perfection. 
Many  fine  illustrations  are  given  in  this  book,  showing  the  effects  of  sand- 
sculpture  OA  exposed  rock  surfaces.  There  is  also  a  study  of  the  orientation 
of  **  dreikanter,"  and  some  information  on  the  chemistry  of  saline  desert  soils. 

More  than  half  of  the  route  traversed  was  over  ground  covered  by  superficial 
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depodto  of  this  oharacter,  and  oyer  looee  and  inooherent  Tertiary  rocks.  In  some 
parts  of  the  desert,  however,  outcrops  of  older  rooks  occur,  and  in  the  mountain 
passes  and  higher  valleys  of  the  Alai  and  the  eastern  Euen  Len  ranges  magni6cent 
sections  were  exposed  to  view.  The  circumstances  of  the  expedition  often  allowed 
too  little  time  for  a  thorough  examination,  hut  much  has  been  gleaned  that  is  of 
lasting  yaluei  The  mountain  axes  consist  very  largely  of  granite  and  other 
intrusiTe  rocks,  with  gneisses  and  much  altered  schists  of  indeterminable  age. 
They  are  well  seen  in  the  defiles  of  the  Terek-da¥ran  pass,  which  leads  to  Eashgar 
from  the  north-west,  and  in  the  spurs  of  the  Euen  Lun  mountains.  Upon  these 
rest  unconformably  sandstones,  limestones,  tuffs,  and  other  rocks  which  represent 
the  Devonian  (the  ''Euen  Lim"  tran^ression  or  uno(mformability).  The  Upper 
Carboniferous  strata  overlie  the  older  rocks  with  another  unconformability,  and 
are  the  deposits  of  a  second  or  "Tibetan''  transgression.  Mesozoio  strata  are 
also  in  evidence,  particularly  to  the  west  of  Eashgar ;  they  include  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  rocks,  sometimes  fossiliferous.  The  gaps  in  the  succession  are  large, 
but  at  least  three  epochs  of  disturbance  have  affected  this  region.  The  main 
strikes,  however,  are  very  consistently  east  and  east-north-east.  Much  of  the 
Gobi  desert  consists  of  a  plateau  built  up  of  the  older  rocks,  with  some  of  the  early 
Tertiary  Han-hai  or  Qtohi  formation,  buried  in  recent  desert  sands  and  gravels. 

When  completed,  this  woric  will  be  a  repository  of  information  on  some  of  the 
least-known  portions  of  Inner  Asia,  and  a  lasting  monument  to  the  energy  and 
"skill  of  its  author. 

J.  8.  P. 
AFRICA. 
Innermost  Africa. 

'  From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.'    By  Captain  Boyd  Alexander,  Bifle  Brigade.    2  vols. 
Edward  Arnold.    1907.    Price  360. 

This  is  a  very  noteworthy  book,  as  is  the  journey  it  records.  Indeed,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  geographical  discovery,  this  may  turn  out  to  be  the  last  of  the 
great  African  journeys,  or  the  last  but  one.  There  is  one  more  great  effort  of 
African  exfdoration,  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  expensive  of  all,  a  journey  that 
is  said  to  be  contemplated  by  an  even  more  distinguished  explorer  than  Captain 
Boyd  Alexander ;  and  this  will  be  to  traverse  the  continent  from  Swakin  through 
Eordofan,  Wadai,  Tibesti,  Air,  Asawad,  to  Cape  Blanco.  All  the  other  big  or 
moderately  big  things  have  been  done,  and  the  great  distinction  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Caption  Boyd  Alexander  and  his  companions  (Claad  Alexander,  G.  B. 
Gosling,  P.  A.  Talbot,  and  Jos^  Lopes)  of  completely  solving  the  mystery  of  Lake 
Chad.  The  reviewer,  in  enumeratiDg  those  who  shared  in  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  expedition — two  of  them.  Captains  G.  B.  Gosling  and  Claud  Alexander, 
lc«t  their  lives  and  were  buried,  the  *latter  in  Bomu,  and  the  former  on  the  upper 
Wele ;  while  Mr.  P.  A.  Talbot  returned  to  England  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Chad 
— ^has  included  the  name  of  Jot6  Lopes  amongst  the  "  officers,"  following  in  this 
the  author  of  the  book.  This  young  man  (not  quite  correctly  styled  in  the  book 
a  Portuguese)  was  a  native  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  who,  in  his  boyhood,  entered 
the  service  of  Captain  Boyd  Alexander,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journeys  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  On  this  last  wonderful  tour  of  exploration  through  the 
very  heart  of  Africa,  Joe^  Lopes,  according  to  his  employer's  account,  played  such 
a  splendid  part  in  resourcefulness,  courage,  and  adroitness,  that  he  may  well  be 
promoted  to  the  conunissioned  ranks. 

The  chief  point  with  which  this  expedition  will  be  associated  historically  is  the 
survey  of  Lake  Chad.    Chad  was  the  first  discovered  (by  Europeans)  of  all  the 
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great  African  lakes.  More  than  this,  it  was  probably  the  first  great  African  lake 
hinted  at  in  hnman  history.  Stories  of  its  existence  found  their  way  across  the 
Sahara  desert  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographers,  while  from  a.d.  900  onwards 
Arabs  brought  to  the  Mediterranean  world  a  definite  description  of  this  sheet  of 
water,  which  seemed  all  the  more  wonderful  to  the  white  man  because  of  its  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  Sahara  desert.  The  first  Europeans  to  see  Lake  Chad  were 
Denham  and  Glapperton  in  1823.  Overweg,  a  German  in  British  employ,  made 
a  rough  survey  of  it  in  1852.  Barth  and  Nachtigal  added  somewhat  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  round  this  sheet  of  water,  but  so  far  as  actual  survey  work 
went,  it  was  never  entitled  to  more  than  a  dotted  outline  until  this  last  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  two  Alexanders  and  their  companions,  Gbsling  and  Talbot 

Lake  Chad  was  found  by  them  to  consist  of  two  or  perhaps  three  completely 
separate  areas  of  open  water,  the  largest  on  the  north-west,  the  one  next  in  nse 
on  the  south-east,  while  a  small  irregular  patch — almost  a  series  of  lakelets — ^lay 
between  these  two  separate  lakes.  The  interval  between  the  north-west  and  south- 
east water- areas  was  filled  up  by  a  narrow  edging  of  swamp,  still  more  by  an 
extent  of  reed  banks  and  dried  marsh  which  had  almost  become  solid  ground. 
The  southernmost  extension  of  Chad  is  a  great  reed-swamp,  which  is  fed  by  the 
wide  delta  of  the  river  Shan.* 

A  careful  and  a  geographically  important  land  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
expedition  from  Ibi  on  the  river  Benue  northwards,  eastwards,  and  again  north- 
wards to  Eaddid  on  Lake  Chad.  But  with  the  departure  on  other  work  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Talbot,  the  accurate  survey  work  of  the  expedition  came  to  an  end,  and  thenceforth 
there  are  few  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  except  important  details 
here  and  there  as  to  the  courses  and  navigability  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the 
Mubangi  and  of  the  Tei  tributary  of  the  Mountain  Nile. 

But  the  whole  book  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  additions  to 
geographical  knowledge  that  has  been  publiahed  within  recent  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  its  photographic  illustrations  without  enthusiasm.  They  are 
so  apposite,  so  interesting,  absolutely  unfaked,  and  exquisitely  reproduced.  The 
reviewer  is  tempted  to  cover  many  pages  by  the  intere:jting  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  photographs,  some  of  which  are  even  more  important  in  the 
facts  they  reveal  than  has  been  immediately  apparent  to  Captain  Boyd  Alexander. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  ethnological  information,  these  photographs  are  truly 
remarkable.  For  the  first  time  we  are  given  clear,  exact  portraits  of  certain  types 
of  Fula.  The  reviewer  cannot  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Fula  by  Mr.  Morel  (which  opinions  are  adopted  by  Boyd 
Alexander) ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Fula,  though  their  language  connections  almost 
certainly  lie  with  West  Africa  rather  than  with  East,  are  obviously  a  half-and-half 
type  between  the  Caucasian  of  the  north  and  the  negro  of  the  south.  Moreover, 
they  remind  one  irresistibly  (as  Lugard  pointed  out)  of  the  Bahima  aristocracy  of 
western  Uganda,  and  these  again  of  the  Gala  and  even  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  dominant  breed  of  cattle  amongst  the  Fula  peoples  in 
West  and  in  Central  Africa  is  almost  identical  with  the  Ankole  oxen  of  western 
Uganda,  north  Tanganyika,  and  portions  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  breed  always 
associated  with  a  Hamitic  type  of  aristocracy,  and,  of  course,  also  known  to  us  as 
the  commonest  breed  of  cattle  in  Ancient  Egypt  {Bos  cegypticicua).  These  cattle, 
together  with  the  humped  zebu  type,  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  work  under 


*  Chad^  Chadda  (name  for  the  Benue),  Chart,  Kade,  Ngali,  Sharij  Ntari^  NModi^ 
Zaire,  are  among  the  many  variants  of  an  old  African  root-word  for  big  river  or 
lake,  which  underlies  all  the  modem  language  families  in  West  Central  Africa. 
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The  (moe  mysterioua  Bodduma  iiknden  of  Lake  Chad  are  depicted  to  at  by 
a  remarkable  series  of  illustrations,  aiid  prored  to  be  yery  Nilotic  in  physical  type. 
A  good  deal  of  information,  idiiotographic  and  literary,  is  also  giren  aboot  another 
very  little-known  people,  the  Tuba  of  the  regions  north-east  of  Lake  Chad.  Bomii 
and  the  interesting  negroid  Arabs  of  the  Lake  Chad  region  are  depicted  as  they 
have  nerer  been  before,  and  so  are  the  Tawareq  and  their  Crusaders'  armour.  So, 
too,  is  much  of  the  big  game — Sassaby  antelopes  (i^  ^  iK>t  quite  correct  to  call 
them  hartebeests),  water-buck,  rhinoceroses  (this  is  the  first  time  the  rhinoceros 
has  been  recorded  icientifioaUy  from  West.Central  AiHca),  giraffos,  lions,  hippor, 
the  okapi,  chimpanzee,  and  cheetah ;  besides  the  natire  breed  of  dogs  (particularly 
interesting),  domestic  sheep,  goats,  and  the  afore-mentioned  oxen.  The  troincal 
forests  of  the  Mubangi  basin,  the  acadas,  papyrus,  and  reeds  of  Lake  Chad,  the 
lake-like  width  of  the  Mubangi  rirer,  the  ugly  mcmotony  of  the  Shari  plains,  the 
park-like  country  between  the  Niger  uhI  the  Benue,  and  the  extimordinary  Tillages 
of  the  Muichison  mountains  (built  round  great  natural  monuments  of  bare  rock) ; 
all  these  constitute  such  a  faithful  yet  diTersified  picture  of  the  rery  heart  of 
Africa,  its  men,  beasts,  mountains,  rivers,  kkes,  marshes,  and  towns,  as  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  put  before  the  stay-at-home  public  by  any  previous  writer. 

Thi»«  are  a  few  trifling  errors  in  the  spelling  of  native  names  (in  the  south 
more  particularly),  but  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  make  any  trivial  critidsms. 

Ld  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  exploration 
of  the  island  of  Fernando  Pd  made  by  Captain  Boyd  Alexander  several  years  ago, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  noticed  a  great  physical  resemblance  between  the  Bube 
natives  of  that  island  and  the  Munshi  tribe  of  the  river  Benue.  I  have  recently 
noted  a  certain  linguistic  conneoti<m  between  the  Bube  and  the  semi-Bantu  tribes 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Cross  river,  which  brings  us  very  near  to  the  land  of  the 
Michi,  or  Munshi.  It  is  curious  that,  although  this  warlike  cannibal  tribe  has 
been  known  to  exjdorers  since  the  late  fifties,  no  traveller  has  as  yet  recorded  its 
language.  The  vocabulary  taken  down  by  Koelle  in  1851,  at  Sierra  Leone,  from 
a  supposed  Munshi  (Tiwi)  slave,  shows  this  language  to  be  semi-Bantu  in  character* 

The  letterpress  of  Captain  Boyd  Alexander's  book  is  on  a  par  with  its  iUus- 
trations. 

H.  R  Johnston. 
NoBTH  Africa. 

'Stanford's  Compendium  of  (Geography  and  Travel  *  (new  issue).  Africa.  Vol.  1, 
North  Africa.  By  A.  H.  Eeane,  ll.d.,  v.b.o.s.  Map$  and  lUuttraiiona,  Second 
edition,  revised.    London :  Edward  Stanford.    1907.    Price  15«.  net 

This  edition  of  Prof.  Eeane's  volume  on  North  Africa  in  *  Stanford's  Compendium 
of  Geography/  is  intended  for  the  student  who  seeks  to  possess  in  a  convenient  form 
the  results  of  the  additions  made  to  geogn^hioal  knowledge  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  last  twelve  years,  together  with  a  summary  of  recent  political  and 
economic  developments.  The  general  character  and  high  standard  of  the  work  is 
well  known,  and  the  first  edition  was  a  worthy  contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  many  obscure  and  difficult  problems.  This  new  edition  is  a  revision ; 
the  work  has  not  been  re-written,  and  while  much  has  been  added  to  bring  the 
narrative  "up-to-date,"  there  are  a  few  points  open  to  criticism.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  British  West  Africa.  Thus  on  p.  247,  we 
read  that  the  Gold  Coast  "  is  barred  by  the  humiliating  Anglo-French  Treaty  of 
August,  1889,  from  spreading  inland  beyond  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude  "— 
whereas  in  fact  it  extends,  in  virtue  of  the  1898  Convention,  to  11®  N.  lat.  Then  no 
hint  is  given  of  the  recent  gold-mining  operations  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti, 
while  Kumaai  la  said  (p.  381)  to  be  "  a  large  place  with  a  reputed  population  of 
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70,000  to  lOOyOOO,*"  whereas  the  true  figure  in  December,  1906,  was  6280,  and,  even 
inoluding  suburbs,  did  not  exceed  20,000.  Again,  Lagos  is  credited  with  a  popula- 
tion of  75,000,  which  is  about  25,000  too  many :  it  might  have  been  pointed  out 
that  it  b  now  capital  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Six  lines  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  and  that  without  a  mention  of  8ir  George  Gk>ldie.  Are 
not  such  phrases  as  "  the  still  almost  unknown  region  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
great  northern  bend  of  the  Niger  "  (p.  267)  and  "  Easala,  capital  of  the  rich  province 
of  Taka"  (p.  618),  uncorrected  survivals  from  the  first  edition?  It  is,  however, 
an  imthankful  task  to  pursue  these  omissions  and  misstatements.  The  new  issue 
retains  all  the  wealth  of  ethnographic  lore  contained  in  the  first  edition,  while  the 
purely  geographical  pages  have  been,  as  a  rule,  adequately  revised.  The  book  is 
specially  valuable  as  tracing  the  interrelation  between  the  physical  features  of  a 
country,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  economic  development. 

P.  R.  0. 

AUSTRALASIA   AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

HisTOBicAL  Geography  of  Australasia. 

'  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.'  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Vol.  6, 
Australasia  in  two  parts.  By  J.  D.  Rogers.  Pp.  440,  9  maps.  Oxford:  1907. 
Price  7i.  6<J. 

Into  a  volume  of  440  pages  Mr.  J.  D.  Rogers  has  compressed  a  most  instructive 
sketch  of  the  political  history  and  a  summary  of  the  geography  of  Australasia, 
under  which  term  he  includes,  not  only  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  south-western  Pacific.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  (of  308  pages)  deals  with  history,  and  the  second  (of  132  pages)  with 
descriptive  geography.  The  limits  of  space  presented  the  author  with  the  alternative 
of  recounting  only  a  few  main  events  and  stages,  or  of  giving  short  reference  to 
many.  He  has  chosen  the  latter  course,  and  deals  so  briefly  with  each  e^HSode  that 
the  volume  is,  for  its  size,  a  remarkably  complete  j>rec»8  of  Australian  history.  The 
book  is  saved  from  the  dulness  which  usually  accompanies  such  compression  by  its 
humour,  its  selection  of  graphic  incidents,  and  a  pithy  and  picturesque  literary  style. 
Thus  the  author  remarks  that  the  settlers  of  Otago  and  Christchurch  were  the  only 
Australasians  who  were  driven  to  colonization  *'  bent  on  going  to  heaven  in  their 
own  way  without  interruption^  (p.  141),  and  gives  a  sarcastic  sketch  of  Dr.  Lang 
and  his  *'  indignation  at  the  tardiness  with  which  statesmen  gave  effect  to  what  he 
and  Providence  had  predetermined."  The  work  shows  on  every  page  evidence  of 
detailed  research  and  reference  to  first-hand  authorities.  There  are  abundant 
quotations  from  the  Colonial  Hansards,  and  what  is  of  even  more  value  in  this  case, 
many  references  to  early  British  official  records,  which  are  less  accessible  in 
Australia,  where  they  are  of  most  interest.  The  richness  in  reference  to  little- 
known  official  literature  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  volume,  which  gives  the 
book  an  authority  and  an  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  main  subject-matter  is  political  history,  but  the  author  never  writes  as  a 
partisan.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Australian  wool  trade  grew  from  1819  to  1844 
with  the  help  of  a  preferential  tarifi*  from  Great  Britain ;  and  he  adds  that  the  effect 
of  the  abolition  of  this  preference  ''cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  by  statisticians'' 
(p.  90).  The  author  writes  with  warm  sympathy  with  his  subject;  he  helps  to 
repel  tbe  prejudice  based  on  the  introduction  of  the  convicts  by  reference  to  the 
official  statistics  of  their  crimes ;  *'  more  than  half  were  criminals  of  the  mildest 
type  "  (p.  53),  and  **  many  of  the  convicts  of  1788  were  not  what  we  should  call 
criminals"  (p.  101).    He  quotes  Leslie's  statement  that  the  twenty-two  convicts 
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who  aooompanied  him  to  the  DarllDg  Downs  were  *'  worth  forty  men  I  have  since 
seen.**  The  author  obyionsly  thinks  the  conyicts  were  much  better  men  than  some 
of  their  gaolers,  snch  as  (jK>yemor  Bligh — **  that  famous  grim  sea-captain,'*  whose 
crew  mutinied  on  the  Bounty^  and  whose  cleverness  in  stocking  his  private  farm  at 
the  public  expense  **  would  have  made  the  unjust  steward  green  with  envy  ^  (p.  66). 
Luckily,  Bligh  ran  a  tilt  against  McArthur,  **  a  man  bom  to  shine  in  many  spheres 
of  life,  Imt  not  at  the  stake ;  **  and  a  second  mutiny  against  Bligh  relieved  Australia 
of  this  unscrupulous  tyrant.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  early  naval  governors  to 
statesmen  like  Qtpps,  who  began  his  career  by  hanging  seven  white  men  who  had 
slain  blacks  (p.  77),  and  Grey,  who,  when  General  Cameron  declared  Weraroa  was 
impregnable  and  demanded  two  thousand  more  soldiers,  carried  it  by  storm  at  the 
head  of  a  few  Colonial  volunteers  (p.  222).  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  Grrey's  noble  maxim, 
"I  could  neither  govern  nor  conciliate  a  people  with  whose  languages,  manners, 
customs,  religion,  and  modes  of  thought  I  was  unacquainted"  (p.  139).  The 
author  does  not  seem  to  know  Australia  personally,  and  it  is  therefore  remarkable 
how  successfully  he  escapes  the  many  pitfalls ;  there  are  occasional  slips  and  mis- 
prints, such  as  the*  **  verbetrate  "  New  Guinea,  the  location  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines 
at  Silverton  (p.  189)  (although  in  part  2  the  population  of  the  two  places  is  given 
correctly,  and  Silverton  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  hamlet),  or  the  reference  to  the 
geysers  of  Mount  Morgan.  The  statement,  **  Outrim  is  the  only  good  coal  district 
in  Victoria "  vnll  please  one  company  as  much  as  it  will  be  disapproved  by  the 
others.  The  author's  view  that  Burke  and  Wills  "  were  the  first  adventurers  for 
adventure's  sake  in  Australian  history  "  is  not  likely  to  meet  universal  acceptance, 
nor  his  description  of  Eyre's  great  Journey  as  a  "  mad  freak."  Bat  it  is  ungracious 
to  refer  to  such  trifles  when  the  whole  historical  section  is  so  accurate  and  so  fair. 

The  geographical  section  of  the  work  is  lees  satisfactory.  The  maps  are  poor 
and  old  fashioned ;  they  represent  widespread  plateaus  like  mountain  chains,  and 
a  barely  perceptible  divide  on  a  broad  plain  as  if  it  were  a  great  mountain  rang*-. 
The  account  of  the  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  is  interesting  from  its 
raciness  of  description,  rather  than  as  an  accurate  representation  of  its  structure. 
The  author's  graphic  methods  are  less  suited  to  physical  than  to  historical  geography, 
and  such  passages  as  "  the  structure,  shape,  and  direction  of  the  great  range  contain 
the  key  which  unlocks  every  geographical  secret  of  Middle  island.  With  the  aid 
of  this  key,  Middle  island  is  read  off  as  easily  as  Italy  or  South  America  "  (pt.  2, 
p.  29X  or  that "  All  the  gold  of  the  east  is  quartz-gold[,  and  the  best  gold  is  foimd 
where  greenstone  and  slate  are  nearest,  just  as  the  beet  tin  is  found  where  granite 
meets  slate  "  (p.  56),  do  not  show  the  keen  insight  or  accuracy  of  the  historical  part 
of  ihe  work.  ^The  author's  knowledge  of  the  geographical  literature  is  also  less  com- 
plete than  of  the  historical;  acquaintance  with  Marshall's  'Geography  of  New 
Zealand '  (1906)  would  have  been  useful  in  the  description  of  New  Zealand. 

Probably  the  best  chapter  dealing  with  physical  geography  is  that  on  the 
aborigines  of  Australia ;  the  author  brings  out  their  Caucasian  affinities  by  reference 
to  their  resemblance  to  the  Dravidians  of  India  and  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
ihe  possibility  of  mistaking  them  for  a  '*  nude,  scarred,  dyed  European."  He  lays 
stress  on  ^  the  great  gulf  fixed  "  between  the  Australians  and  the  black,  woolly- 
haired  Tasmanians.  The  author,  however,  describes  subcision  as  an  *'  objectless 
operation,"  a  view  in  opposition  to  the  expert  medical  opinion  of  Prof.  Anderson 
Stuart.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  compact  and  most  useful  digest  of 
Australasian  history. 

J.  W.  G. 
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POLAR  REGIONS. 

YoTAOE  TO  East  Greenland. 

*  Dao  d'Orl^ns.  A  trayers  la  Banqaiae  da  Spitiberg  an  Cap  Philippe,  Mai-Aoiit,  1905.' 

Paria :  Librairie  PIod.  1907.    Pp.  349.    Map$  and  Illuiiraiioni.    Price  24  frane». 

In  1905  the  Duke  of  Orleans  chartered  the  Belgica^  and,  with  Captain  A.  de  Gerlache 
in  command,  sailed  for  Spitzbergen.  The  vessel  cruised  along  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  of  West  Spitzbergen,  Bane's  island  and  Treurenberg  bay,  the  site 
of  the  Swedish  geodetic  station,  being  visited,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  from 
the  north-western  angle  of  Spitzbergen  to  reach  the  coast  of  Greenland,  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  pack  proved  too  solid,  and,  though  a  more  westerly 
course  was  held  than  on  previous  voyages,  Cape  Bismarck  was  the  first  land  sighted. 
The  season  proved  to  be  unsually  favourable,  and  open  water  lay  to  the  north.  A 
large  bay — Orleans  bay — was  discovered,  with  an  island,  named  He  de  France,  on 
its  eastern  side.  The  duke  tried  to  reach  the  western  shore,  but  was  stopped  by 
lanes  of  water  too  wide  and  deep  to  cross  without  a  boat  A  lofty  coast-Une  was 
also  seen  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north,  and  in  all  t'he  duke  claims  to 
have  added  nearly  2^  of  latitude  to  the  discovered  shores  of  Greenland.  Fuller 
details  will  be  found  in  the  Geographical  Joumtdj  voL  29,  pp.  93.  For  the  rest, 
the  narrative  necessarily  resembles  those  of  the  many  polar  expeditions  which  have 
gone  out  in  recent  years.  Bears  and  hooded  seals  were  numerous,  and  sport  was 
good.  The  appendices  contain  the  list  of  soundings  and  of  birds  and  animals 
observed,  and  the  book  is  well  illustrated  by  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  E. 
M^rite,  and  with  photographs.  The  maps  show  the  coarse  of  the  whole  voyage, 
the  route  along  the  edge  of  the  pack  and  the  newly  diBCOvered  coast 

GENERAU 

A  Pioneer  op  the  Sea-route  to  Siberia. 

*  liife  and  Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins,  F.R.a.B.'     By  Henry  Johnson.      London  : 

Murray.    1907.    Price  15«.  net. 

It  is  well  that  the  praiseworthy  efibrts  of  Joseph  Wiggins  should  be  placed  on 
permanent  record.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  a  British  seaman,  honesty  knowing 
ills  business  well,  energetic,  and  persevering. 

He  was  a  master  mariner,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  nautical  examiner  at 
Sunderland.  While  so  employed  he  conceived  the  idea  of  estal^hing  oommeroial 
intercourse  with  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Kara  sea.  Siberia,  he  maintained,  needed 
an  ocean  highway. 

This  is  the  old  route  attempted  by  Willoughby  under  the  auspices  of 
Edward  YI.,  by  Stephen  Burrough,  who  discovered  the  strait,  which  ought  to  bear 
his  name,  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Yaigats  island  in  1556,  by  Pet  and  Jack- 
man  in  1580,  and  by  Barents  in  1594.  All  were  stopped  by  the  ice  because  they 
were  too  early  in  the  season.  But  the  Bussian  hdias  even  then  made  reguV 
voyages  along  the  coast  from  Archangel  to  the  river  Obi.  In  1738,  Lieut  Malygin 
was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  and  reached  the  Obi,  and  Lieut  Eookalof 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Yenisei.  Admiral  Lutke  made  surveys  in  1821-24 ;  and  the 
coast-lines  were  delineated  by  Lieuts.  Ivanoff  and  Ragosia  in  1827-28.  Later,  in 
1869,  Palliser  and  Carlsen  crossed  the  Kara  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  in 
1870  that  sea  was  traversed  by  a  whole  fleet  of  Norwegian  walrus-hunters,  one  of 
them,  Johannesen,  passing  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  finding  the  sea  clear 
of  ice  late  in  the  season. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  us,  and  there  was  no  question  about  the  navigability 
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of  the  Kara  sea.  It  is  a  shallow  golf,  320  miles  long  and  160  across.  Ice-floes  of 
great  thickness  are  forced  against  the  eastern  shores  of  Novaya  Zemlya^  but  the 
sea  usnallj  becomes  navigable  late  in  the  season.  The  water  is  much  colder  than 
that  of  the  Barents  sea,  and  Yon  Baer  called  the  Kara  sea  an  ice-cellar.  So  that 
Captain  Wiggins's  theory  about  the  Gulf  Stream  is  mistaken. 

Captain  Wiggins  discoyered  nothing.  His  merit  is  that  he  directed  attention 
to  this  route  to  Siberia,  and  made  himself  a  pilot  for  it  Siberian  merchants, 
notably  Sideroff  and  Siberiakoff,  offered  rewards  for  a  successful  Toyage,  and 
Captain  Wiggins  succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  buy  and  fit  out  the  steamer  Diana 
(103  tons)  in  1874.  He  was  able  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  then  returned. 
But  Nordenskidld  reached  the  Yenisei  in  1875,  and  made  an  equally  successful 
Toyage  in  the  following  year. 

In  1876,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  (Gardiner  and  of  Siberiakoff,  Captain  Wiggins 
was  enabled  to  fit  out  the  Thames,  a  steamer  of  150  tons,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Yenisei  riyer ;  but  there  the  Thames  was  wrecked  and  abandoned.  It  was  in 
1878  that  Captain  Wiggins  made  his  most  satisfactory  voyage,  through  the  very 
efficient  aid  of  Mr.  Oswald  Cattley,  a  merchant  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Cattley 
chartered  the  Warhtoorth  steamer,  and  had  a  cargo  of  wheat  and  hemp  ready 
in  the  Obi  river.  Captain  Wiggins  took  out  the  Warhworth  to  the  Obi,  shipped 
the  cargo,  and  returned  without  accident.  The  Neptune,  a  Hamburg  steamer,  did 
the  same. 

Sir  Robert  Morier,  the  English  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  took  up  the  cause 
with  some  enthusiasm  in  1887,  and  a  company  was  formed,  owning  the  Fhosnix 
steamer  (270  tons).  Captain  Wiggins  took  her  up  the  Yenisei,  but  there  again  his 
vessel  was  hopelessly  stranded.  Going  home  overland,  he  next  went  out  in  the 
Lahrador,  but  returned  with  the  cargo,  and  the  company  became  bankrupt  From 
1890  to  1894  Captain  Wigg^  was  connected  with  Mr.  Popham's  ventures,  reaching 
the  Yenisei  twice,  but  again  losing  his  vessel 

It  was  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  complete  success  attending  every 
voyage  if  commerce  was  to  be  turned  into  this  channel  The  only  really  well- 
managed  venture  was  that  of  Mr.  Cattley — a  man  who  evidently  understood  his  Job. 
The  Russian  Government  prefers  to  favour  the  Moscow  merchants  by  turning  all 
the  trade  into  the  railroad.  But  a  time  must  come  when  Siberia  will  be  free 
and  the  ocean  highway  by  the  Kara  sea  will  naturally  become  a  frequented  and 
flourishing  route. 

After  his  last  voyage  to  the  Kara  sea.  Captain  Wi^rgins  commanded  steamers 
bound  to  Australia.  He  finally  retired  to  a  house  near  Harrowgate,  whence  he 
volunteered  to  join  the  Antarctic  search  expedition.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  on  September  13,  1905.  Captain  Wiggins  bequeathed  the  beautiful  plate 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

In  1894  the  Murchison  Grant  of  our  Society  was  presented  to  Captain  Wiggins. 
The  present  writer  then  addressed  him  as  follows :  **  It  was  through  your  resolution, 
determination,  and  excellent  seamanlike  qualities  that  a  new  route  has  been  opened 
for  commerce;  you  are  the  pilot  of  the  Kara  sea,  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
received  a  recognition  of  your  services  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  I  am  sore  no  man  ever  deserved  it  better.  The  Murchison  Grant  is  in  a 
peculiar  way  fitted  for  the  recognition  of  your  services,  for  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  ice-navigation,  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Russia." 

This  book  is  interesting  and  well  arranged;  but  the  panegyric  is  too  indis- 
criminate.   No  man  ever  lived  who  never  made  any  mistakes.    There  is  also  a 
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disposition  to  disparage  the  work  of  others,  especially  that  of  Nordenski'dld,  who 
had  certainly  reached  the  Yenisei  twice  hefore  Wiggins  had  reached  it  once. 
Wiggins  was  an  exceedingly  fine  type  of  an  English  sailor,  combining  patience  and 
forethought  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  had  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  a 
charm  of  manner  which  secured  him  many  friends. 

G*  B*  M. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Europe.—'  A  History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe.*  By  B.  J.  Beck. 
(Cambridge :  The  University  Press.  1907.  Pp.  xvi.  and  270.  Maps  and  Ulus- 
tratiom.)  This  detailed  study,  from  original  sources,  of  a  district  historically 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  London,  is  excellently  carried  out  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  variety  of  appropriate  reproductions,  from  old  prints  to 
works  of  Whistler,  as  well  as  by  photographs.  A  chapter  by  Ctoon  T.  G.  Bonney, 
based  on  the  geolc^cal  history  of  the  dislrict,  form  a  fitting  geographical  preface. 

<The  Spanish  Series.'  By  A.  F.  Calvert.  (London:  John  Lane.  1907.) 
Three  volumes  of  this  series  are  here  to  be  noticed — '  Toledo '  (pp.  xxiii.,  169,  and 
511  plates) ;  'Granada  and  the  Alahambra'  (new  edition,  pp.  xxxvi.,88,  and  460 
plates) ;  <  Cordova '  (in  which  Mr.  Calvert's  collaborator  is  Walter  M.  Gallichan,  pp. 
xvi.,  108,  and  159  plates).  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  enumeration,  the 
remarkable  feature  of  these  volumes  is  the  number  of  illustrations.  Considering  their 
low  price,  these  are  very  excellent.  They  provide  an  abundance  of  detail  in 
architecture,  paintings,  and  other  objects  of  art,  and  though  there  are  certain 
technical  faults  in  some  of  the  architectural  photographs,  not  entirely,  perhaps,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects,  criticism  is  silenced  by  the  care, 
shown  in  their  selection.  One  plate  in  each  volume  is  a  sketch-map  of  the  town 
treated. 

Asia. — '  From  Tokio  through  Manchuria  with  the  Japanese.'  By  Louis  L. 
Seaman.  (New  York :  Appleton.  1905.  Pp.  xv.,  268.  UlustroHansJ)  This  is  an 
entertaining  narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  and  observations  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  when  he  had  special  facilities  for  following  affairs. 

*  The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan.'  By  Louis  L.  Seaman.  (New  York :  Af^leton. 
1907.  Pp.  292.  Illustrations.)  Here  the  same  author  deals  with  the  particular 
subject  in  which  he  was  primarily  interested  in  connection  with  the  Japaneoe 
operations,  namely,  their  hospital  and  general  medical  organization,  of  which  he 
is  loud  in  praise. 

*  The  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo.'  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gomes.  (London :  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  1907.  Pp.  75.  Maps  and  lUtts- 
trations.)  This  little  book  provides  a  simple  and  clear  account  of  an  interesting 
people,  not  including  much  scientific  ethnographical  detail,  but  going  deei^y  into 
the  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Sea-Dyaks,  and  narrating  the  progreas  of 
missionary  work  among  them.    There  are  several  excellent  illustrations. 

America. — *A  travers  I'Am^rique  du  Sud.'  By  J.  Delebecque.  (Deuxidme 
edition.  Paris:  Plon-Mourrit  et  Cie.  1907.  Pp.  viiL  and  318.  Maps  and  Illustrations.) 
The  journey  here  described,  includes  coasting  from  La  Guayra,  in  Venezuela,  to 
Lima  in  Peru  (crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panama),  with  a  d^ur  into  Ecuador,  and 
finally  the  crossing  of  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Amazon.  The  time  occupied  in 
the  crossing  from  Lima  to  Peru  was  sixty-four  days.  The  story  is  told  vividly,  and 
with  no  little  humour. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ADDual  Meeting  of  the  Gkographioal  Association  was  held  at  University 
College,  London,  on  Wednesday,  January  8, 1908.  The  President,  Mr.  Douglas  W. 
Freshfield,  was  in  the  chair.  The  hon«  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Herhertson,  summarized 
the  annual  report.  He  pointed  out  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Association,  the 
memhership  of  which  had  risen  to  643,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  colonial  or  foreign 
members.  Three  new  branches  had  been  opened  in  SheflBeld,  Bristol,  and  North 
London.  The  new  edition  of  the  *  Hints  to  Teachers,*  originally  prepared  by  Dr. 
Mill  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  Press,  and  would  be  issued  with 
the  title  'Qxiide  to  (Geographical  Books  and  Appliances*  at  Easter,  by  Messrs.  G. 
Philip  &  Son.  Dr.  Mill  had  generously  presented  the  Association  with  all  his 
rights  in  the  work.  A  special  committee  on  lantern  slides  was  preparing  special 
sets  iHiistrative  of  different  regions  and  of  different  aspects  of  geography.  Members 
would  receive  considerable  discount  on  the  prices  of  these  slides,  and  could  hire 
them  for  long  periods  at  specially  low  rates.  The  committee  had  resolved  to  form 
a  small  lending  library  for  the  special  banefit  of  country  members.  He  asked  for 
contributions  to  the  lantern  slides  and  library.  The  committee  had  arranged  a 
course  of  six  evening  lectures  on  the  Teaching  of  (Geography,  which  would  be 
^ven  in  the  Lent  term  of  1908,  at  University  Oolite,  London.  ITie  growing 
correspondence  necessitated  the  appointment  of  new  correspondents  bn  different 
subjects.  The  reports  of  the  branches  showed  that  they  were  doing  good  work  and 
proving  of  much  local  benefit  Special  thanks  had  to  be  given  to  Mr.  S.  Vaughan 
Morgan  for  a  donation  of  £10  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association,  and  £5  58.  to 
the  library  funds.  Donations  in  money,  and  presents  of  views  and  books,  would  be 
specially  welcomed  by  the  Association.  Attention  was  called  to  the  new  regula- 
tions and  syllabuses  for  training  colleges  and  the  certificate  examinations,  to  the 
recognition  of  geography  as  a  subject  for  the  final  pass  B.A.  at  Oxford,  and  to  the 
inclnrion  of  geography,  with  600  marks  attached  to  it,  among  the  subjects  for  the 
Higher  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Elton,  of  Wellington  College,  then  gave  a  sUte- 
ment  of  accounts.  Both  this  and  the  annual  report  were  adopted,  and  the  ofiioe- 
bearers  were  elected  for  1908. 

Mr.  Dougles  W.  Freshfield,  who  was  re-elected  President,  then  gave  the 
presidential  address.  He  said  that  last  year  he  had  had  to  comment  on  the 
exclusion  of  geography  from  the  examinations  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service,  including  the  Foreign  OGBce.  They  could  now  congratulate  themselves  upon 
its  inclusion.  The  struggle  was  a  somewhat  arduous  one,  and  the  President  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  (Sir  G.  (3K>!die)  had  spared  no  pwna  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  They  owed  much  to  the  support  of  the  Universities; 
Oxford  in  particular.  Members  of  the  Foreign  Office  henceforth  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  pick  up  their  geography,  after  they  have  joined  it,  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  minds  of  all  engaged  in  secondary  education  had  been 
lately  agitated  by  the  controversy  with,  respect  to  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  public 
'sc^ooh  and  Universities.  It  affected  teachers  of  geography  inasmuch  as  some  of 
those  who  desired  to  retain  Greek  in  its  old  p:^ominant  position,  would  do  so  b|y 
throwing  over  wholly  or  in  part  such  modem  studies  as  history  and  geography ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  modem  extremists  were  led  into  revolutionary 
proposals  which  would  injure  the  cultivation  of  a  reasonable  system  in  our  public 
schools.  There  had  lately  been  an  interchange  of  articles  in  the  National  Review 
which  might  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  men's  minds.  That  most 
pq;>Q]ar  author,  lately  a  house  master  at  Eton,  Mr.  Arthur  Banson,  alleged  that  classic 
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authors  such  as  Oear  are  studied  fer  too  laboriously  and  unintelligontly— mwnly 
as  exercises  in  grammar— and  he  made  the  startling  suggestion  that  a  few  hours 
every  diy  might  be  spent  with  advantage  by  schoolboys  in  hearing  the  daily  paper 
read  and  commented  on.  Canon  Lyttelton,  head  master  of  Eton,  retorted  that 
''practical  effectiveness"  was  missing  in  Mr.  Benson's  criticism,  that  he  had  no 
scheme  of  education  to  put  forward,  and  compared  that  criticism  to  the  plaintive, 
inarticulate  note  of  the  curlew.  But  Canon  Lyttelton  went  on  to  compare  himself 
and  his  brother  head  masters  to  perplexed  travellers  on  a  misty  moorland.  Was  not 
this  an  interesting  confession  from  the  first  of  head  masters,  and  a  suggestive  <me  in 
the  present  crisis  ?  In  the  light  of  thi^  confession  he  glanced  at  the  recent  debates 
at  the  Head  Masters*  Conference  at  Oxford,  with  the  suggestion  of  the  head  masters 
of  Winchester  and  Eton,  that  littie  boys  at  private  schools  should  be  soundly 
grounded  In  modem  subjects  in  place  of  beiog  crammed  with  Ghreek.  Most  of  them 
would  probably  agree  with  this;  but  the  boon  was  to  be  bought  at  a  price*  Canon 
Lyttelton  was  understood  at  the  time  to  say  that  he  proposed,  in  order  to  make 
more  time  for  Greek,  to  exclude  history  and  geography  altogether  from  the  teaching 
of  boys  between  12  and  18.  He  had,  however,  explained  that  he  only  meant  to 
suggest  as  a  detail  that,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  full  study  of  Greek,  modem 
studies  should  be  neglected  for  two  years.  While  the  first  supposed  proposal  was 
monstrous,  the  second  was  insidious  and  dangerous.  He  regarded  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  would  deeply  regret  the  exclusion  of  Greek,  yet  who 
could  sympathize  with  the  despair  raised  in  masters'  minds  by  the  multiplication  of 
subjects,  the  absurdity  of  parents,  and  the  diversity  in  intelligence  of  boys.  Let 
clasdcs  be  taught  as  modem  laoguages  were  taught,  and  history  and  geography 
need  not  be  excluded  for  two  years ;  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  keeping  them 
up.  If  they  were  not  kept  up,  the  classics  could  not  be  taught  properly.  How 
could  a  book  be  read  intelligentiy  if  the  conditions,  human  and  physical,  in  which 
the  author  moved  were  not  explained?  What  confusions  had  not  learned  com- 
mentators and  eminent  editors  fidlen  into  from  an  incapacity  to  handle  geographical 
and  topographical  facts?  If  geography  and  history  were  dropped  even  for  two 
years,  the  geographical  and  historical  aspects  of  classical  teaching  would  be  dropped, 
and  the  root  of  the  subject  would  not  be  reached.  Get  rid  of  the  tradition  that  the 
only  intellectual  grindstone  for  boys  was  to  be  found  in  the  grammatical  com- 
plexities of  dead  languages.  Believe  that  languages  could  be  tought  with  profit 
without  aiming  at  the  perfection  of  qualifying  your  pupils  to  write  them  with 
correct  fluency  in  intricate  metre.  There  was  no  need  for  permanent  antagonism 
between  the  classicists  and  the  modems;  the  two  "sides"  could  be  combined  and 
welded  by  those  who  would  take  a  broad  view,  unhampered  by  traditions,  party 
spirit ;  who  would  avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes  and  the  extravagances  of  cranks. 
Let  them  look  abroad  and  see  how  other  nations  managed  their  education.  Let 
them  not  be  discouraged  by  the  temporary  bewilderment  and  divagations  of  their 
leaders.  The  latter  would  realize  in  time  that  while  they  had  been  meandering 
in  mist  the  straight  path  was  only  a  few  yards  off,  and  that  other  guideless 
parties  had  already  found  it.  _   . 

Major  C.  F.  Close  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Map  Projection"  with  lantern  illus- 
trations,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Rugby,  exhibited  on  the  screen  and  described 
views  of  the  Bhine  gorge,  specially  prepared  for  members  of  the  Associatioiu 
A  fuller  report  will  be  found  in  the  Qeographicdl  Teacher  for  February. 
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Oladal  lakes  and  Siyer-gorgei  in  England.-— Iq  the  well-known  case  of 
the  Yorkahfre  Derwent,  it  has  been  generAlly  acoeptad  hj  geologists  that  the  gorge 
■oath  of  Malton  was  cut  by  the  orerflow  of  a  lake  which  oocapied  the  Vale  of 
Pickering  during  the  glacial  epoch,  each  oyerflow  being  dae  to  the  blocking  by  ice 
of  the  natural  outlet  to  the  east  That  a  precisely  similar  state  of  things  may  have 
giyen  rise  to  the  formation  of  gorges  in  other  parts  of  England  is  suggested  by  Mr, 
F.  W.  Banner  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  in  May,  1907,  and 
printed  in  the  Qiarterly  Journal  of  that  body  for  November.  The  writer  avowedly 
dealt  largely  with  hypothesis,  and  his  views  will  not  be  accepted  in  their  entire^ 
without  farther  evidence,  but  they  are  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  as  sapplyiog 
an  altematiye  explanation  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  English  river  systems  as  at 
present  existing.  Mr.  Harmer  starts  with  the  statement  that  the  gorge-like  valleys 
of  Yorkshire,  of  which  the  glacial  origin  has  been  established,  must  be  typical 
raUier  than  anomalous,  and  that  where  we  see  similar  recent-looking  gorges  cat 
down  to  base-leyel  across  ridges  of  high  land,  a  similar  origin  is  suggested,  while  he 
holds  that  the  conditions  in  Central  Eogland  in  glacial  times  were  precisely  those 
under  which  glacial  lakes  would  naturally  have  originated.  The  principal  cases 
pat  forward  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  gorge  of  the  Severn  at  Ironbridge,  witii  a  sup- 
posed lake  occupying  the  southern  part  of  the  Cheshire  plain ;  (2)  the  gorges  at 
Skatford-on-Ayon  and  Clifton,  with  a  lake  in  Mie  Trowbridge  area ;  (3)  the  g%ps  in 
the  Jurassic  escarpment  at  Lincoln  and  Ancaster ;  (4)  the  Goring  gap  in  the  Thames 
valley,  with  a  lake  occupying  the  great  Oxford  plain.  Mr.  Harmer  supports  his 
yiew,  particularly  in  the  two  last  cases,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
glacial  deposits  in  Central  England,  which  he  shows  to  be  such  as  to  point  in  the 
desired  direction.  In  the  case  of  the  Severn  his  explanation  certainly  seems  prob- 
able, and  it  harmonizes  with  the  views  held  for  some  tipie  by  Trot  Lapworth.  But 
he,  perhaps,  makes  too  much  of  the  supposed  similar  origin  of  similar  phenomena, 
which,  if  carried  to  extremes,  would  involve  a  glacial  origin  for  all  gorges  draining 
wide  basins  across  ridges  of  high  ground,  which  can  probably  be  explained,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  differential  denudation  of  the  harder  and  softer  formations.  He  also  lays 
stress  on  the  recent  character  of  the  gorges  and  the  absence  of  indications  of  former 
riyer-courses,  of  which  they  might  have  formed  part ;  though,  considering  the  amount 
of  possible  subsequent  denudation,  such  traces  might  hardly  be  expected  to  exist  now. 
Another  point  indsted  on  is  the  fact  that  the  gorges  are  out  down  to  the  level  of 
the  plains  on  either  side,  though  the  precise  bearing  of  this  on  the  problem  is  not 
clearly  exphdoed.  To  account  for  the  bwering  of  the  plains  aboye  the  gorges,  Mr. 
Harmer  resorts  to  what  he  terms  "  lacustrine  denudation,"  which  he  supposes  to 
haye  acMi  pari  passu  with  the  wearing  down  of  the  gorges.  But  he  goes  into  no 
details  as  to  its  manner  of  action,  and  it  could  hardly,  in  any  case,  be  as  efficient  as 
ordinary  river  erosion.  His  strongest  po|nt  seems  to  be  the  yery  recent  character 
of  the  gorges,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Gk>ring  gap,  the  presence  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  of  high-level  gravels 'regarded  bty  competent  observers  as  of  Glacial  age. 
The  argument  from  the  probability  H^^t  the  original  drainage  was  longitudinal, 
following  the  strike  of  the  Triassic  and  softer  Jurassic  rocks,  also  deserves  oon» 
sideration,  though  any  attempt  to  define  the  conditions  at  so  remote  a  period  must 
inyolye  a  large  element  of  uncertiunty.  In  none  of  the  cases  spoken  of  is  the 
direction  of  the  former  drainage  so  unequivocal  as  in  that  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 

q2 
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Dr.  Syen  Hedin. — A  communication  from  Dr.  Hedin,  receiyed  at  the  Society, 
confirms  the  statements  lately  made  in  the  daily  press  that  the  explorer  clidms  to 
have  located  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra,  Sutlej  and  Indus.  That  of 
the  Brahmaputra  (eyidently  the  Eub  of  the  previous  communication  :  Journal^ 
vol.  80,  p.  560)  is  said  to  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  northernmost  parallel  range  of 
the  Himalayas.  On  November  8  Dr.  Hedin  was  about  to  start  for  Lad>ikh  and  Ehotan. 

Ascent  of  Konnt  Halcon,  Kindoro.— This,  the  third  highest  summit  in  the 
Philippines,  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  1906  by  an  American 
party  headed  by  Major  E.  A.  Meams,  U.S.  Army,  and  including  among  its  members 
Mr.  £.  D.  Merrill,  who  describes  the  expedition  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Philippine  Journal  of  Science  for  1907.  The  interior  of  Mindoro  has  remained  the 
least  known  portion  of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  its  rough  and  forest-clad 
character  presenting  unusual  difficulties  to  the  explorer.  The  English  naturalist, 
Mr.  John  Whitehead,  reached  an  altitude  of  6000  feet  on  the  Mount  Halcon  range 
in  1895,  while  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  were  made  by  American 
parties  in  1904  and  in  June,  1906.  The  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  exceptionally 
heavy  rainfall  and  the  great  body  of  water  carried  by  the  rivers  when  in  flood.  Dr. 
Mearns'  expedition  struck  inland  from  Subaan,  on  the  north  coast  to  the  west  of 
Galapan,  the  capital  of  Mindoro,  going  south-west  to  the  Alag  river,  an  upper  branch 
of  the  Bako,  and  ascending  this  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  Most  of  the  route 
led  over  steep  forestpclad  ridges,  between  which  the  Alag  and  its  tributaries  flowed 
in  deep  cafions.  Native  trails  were  sometimes  made  use  of,  but  a  path  had  often  to 
be  cat  through  dense  bush.  On  reaching  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  the  travellers 
entered  a  region  of  constant  fog  and 'rain,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  constant 
wettings  and  the  cold,  the  temperature  being  constantly  below  60°  Fahr.  Aftcf 
attaining  the  main  ridge  at  an  altitude  of  7800  feet,  the  bush  gave  way  for  a  time 
to  open  heath  lands,  but  these  were  limited  in  extent,  and  before  gaining  the  summit 
.  the  thickets  became  denser  than  ever  (though  more  stunted),  and  the  cutting  of  a 
path  was  excessively  laborious.  No  indication  was  seen  that  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated to  the  summit  region.*  The  commissariat  was  naturally  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
especially  as  the  advance  party  was  more  than  once  cut  off  from  the  base  camp  by 
flooded  rivers,  but  in  spite  of  aU  obstacles  the  return  journey  was  at  last  successfully 
accomplished.  Like  other  travellers,  the  expedition  found  leeches  exceedingly 
troublesome  at  lower  levels,  but  brown  soap  smeared  on  the  legs  of  the  native  carriers 
was  found  to  be  a  good  repellent,  and  puttees  proved  effectual  in  the  case  of  the 
white?.  The  interior  of  Mindoro  is  inhabited  only  by  the  aboriginal  Mangyans,  who 
are  little  known  to  the  outside  world.  Their  houses  and  clearings  were  frequently 
met  with,  but  only  three  individuals  were  seen,  as  they  .take  to  flight  on  the 
approach  of  strangers.  One  of  their  houses  was  unusually  large  and  well  built. 
The  presence  of  Mount  Halcon  (a  Spanish  name  signifying  '*  falcon,"  the  natives 
apparently  knowing  the  mountain  either  as  Alag  or  Bako)  causes  an  enormous 
predpitation  in  the  north  of  Mindoro,  extending  continuously  over  nine  months  in 
the  year,  while  the  remaining  three,  February,  March,  and  April,  are  not  always  dry. 
llie  vegetation  bears  evidence  of  the  exceptional  humidity  in  the  abundance  of 
epiphytes,  ferns,  orchids,  mosses,  etc.,  which  at  the  higher  elevations  clothe  the 
branches  so  densely  as  to  completely  conceal  tfiem.  Halcon  (which  probably 
has  an  altitude  of  85C0  feet)  is  noi  due  to  volcanic  action,  but  the  range, 
which  is  formed  of  granite,  white  quartz,  schis%  and  marble,  peems  to  be  a  fold. 
Mindoro  as  a  whole  seems  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  of  which  it  is 
possibly  the  oldest  portion.  There  are  indications  of  an  early  connection  with 
some  great  mass  to  the  west  and  south,  followed  by  a  prolonged  separation. 
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The  Egyptian  Siurvey  Department— The  report  of  Captain  Lyons  for 
ld06  reoords  the  usual  amount  of  yaluable  work  in  the  yarious  branches  of  this 
department,  which  has  to  do  not  only  with  survey  pure  and  simple,  but  with 
mete(»rdogical  and  geological  research,  observations  of  the  Nile  discharge,  and  other 
matters.  The  two  principal  features  of  the  survey  work  were  the  completicm 
of  the  Cadastral  Survey  Con  which  a  special  report  is  promised),  and  tte  publication 
of  aboat  one-quarter  of  the  general  map  of  the  Nile  valley  and  delta  en  the 
scale  of  1 :  50,000.  Another  piece  of  work  was  the  demarcation  of  the  Tnrco- 
Egyptian  frontier  (Juuma^,  vol.  80,  p.  89),  which  will  also  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  publication.  As  regards  second-order  triangulation,  a  complete  chain  cf 
which  (as  shown  in  a  sketch-map  accompanying  the  report)  exists  fnHn  the 
Mediterranean  to  Wadi  Hal£9,  attention  was  chiefly  directed  during  the  year  to  the 
delta,  a  great  part  of  which  had  not  been  satibfactorily  triangulated  before.  Base* 
measurements  at  Alexandria  and  Waked  with  the  J&derin  apparatus  gave  remark- 
ably accurate  results.  Various  lines  of  precise  levelling  were  also  completed  in  the 
delta.  A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  topographical  section  was  done  in  the  Nile 
valley  between  Khartum  and  Wadi  Haifa,  in  connection  with  possible  sites  of  reser^ 
voira  (c/bvmaZ,  vol  29,  p.  332).  Great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  accurate  resultp,  and 
the  levelling  gave  interestiog  results  as  regards  the  varying  slope  of  the  river.  An 
important  statement  is  made  regarding  the  longltxide  of  stations  in  the  Sudan,  as 
adopted  in  Colonel  Talbot's  survey.  This  officer  used  the  value  31°  17'  13"-5 
east  of  Greenwich  for  the  west  trandt  room  of  Abassia  observatory,  which  has 
dnce  been  found  to  be  4''  96  too  great.  But  the  direction  given  in  1902  in  the  War 
Office  list  of  latitudes  and  longtitudes,  that  5''  must  be  subtracted  from  Colonel 
Talbot's  longitudes,  does  not  after  all  hold  good,  for  the  Nile  valley  triangulation 
has  shown  .that  the  longitude  of  Colonel  Talbot's  point  at  Wadi  Haifa,  as  determined 
telegraphically  some  years  ago,  is  too  small  by  4'''07.  The  two  corrections  thus, 
curiously  enough,  nearly  neutralize  each  other,  the  ultimate  correction  being  only 
0"'89.  The  most  important  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  that  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  22°  and  26°  N.,  carried  out  by  Dr.  J.  Ball,  Mr.  Yilliers 
Stuart^  and  others.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  which  will  be  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

The  East  AMcan  Bift-syttem.— Dr.  Carl  Uhlig,  whoEC  researches  in  East 
Africa  have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Journal^  has  summed  up  the  results 
of  his  observations  regarding  the  East  African  rife-valley  and  associated  fault-scarps, 
in  the  Geographische  ZeiUchriJt  for  September,  1907.  The  portion  of  the  system 
examined  by  Dr.  Uhlig  and  his  associates  was  that  comprised  between  2°  and  4°  south, 
and  extending  from  a  little  north  cf  the  Magad  or  Natron  lake  to  a  little  south  of 
the  Laua  ya  Mueri :  and  the  morphological  features  of  this  section  are  described  in 
full  detail  by  the  writer,  who  also  discusses  the  many  problems  still  unsolved  with 
regard  to  the  geological  history.  He  brings  out  clearly  the  complex  character  of  the 
seriee  of  scarps  and  depressions,  and  shows  the  need  for  further  research  before  the 
problema  aUcded  to  can  be  regarded  as  solved.  Althongh  all  the  main  features  are 
of  tectonic  origin,  there  is  great  diversity  in  their  age  and  present  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  area.  In  places  the  scarps  are  well  marked  and  follow  a  regular  direc- 
tion, while  at  others  they  are  so  irregular  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  their 
precise  diiection  or  whether  they  are  to  be  traced  at  all;  and  while  frequently 
formed  of  reant  volcanic  materials,  they  occasionally  consist  of  ArchsBan  rocks.  The 
y<dcanoe8»  too,  seem  to  be  of  very  various  ages.  It  is  to  the  north  of  the  area  in  question 
that  the  rift-valley  bears  the  well-marked  character  known  to  visitors  to  British 
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Eaat  Africa,  and  described  by  Prof.  Qngatj  in  hia  well-known  book.  But  whfle  the 
western  scarp  contiones  its  regular  coarse  between  2P  and  4^,  that  on  the  east  loeea 
its  continuity  and  eyen  seems  to  disappear  altogether.  So  that  Prof.  Uhlig  hesitates 
to  recognize  a  **  rift-yalley  **  at  all  in  tMs  section,  but  speaks  of  the  western  line  of 
heights  as  the  "  East  AMcan  fault-scarp."  Even  on  this  side  the  ground  rises  in 
somewhat  irregular  steps,  and  the  main  scarp  itself  varies  greatly  in  height,  the  ugh 
it  shows  throughout  the  characters  of  extreme  youth,  its  high  cli£b  being  bordered 
in  places  by  a  talus  of  100  feet  only.  West  of  it,  and  running  considerably  to  the 
west  of  south,  is  a  second  escarpment,  in  which  the  primitiye  rock  comes  to  light. 
It  is  due  equally  to  tectonic  agencies,  but  is  of  greater  age,  its  forms  showing  much 
greater  maturity.  To  this  Dr.  Uhlig  gives  the  name  '*  SoDgo  scarp,**  from  the  dis- 
trict which  it  bounds  to  the  east.  In  the  latitude  of  the  north  end  of  the  Magad  is 
the  volcano  Sambu,  which  gives  a  wide  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country,  and 
is  likewise  older  than  the  main  scarp,  as  half  of  it  has  been  carried  down  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Magad.  The  main  scarp  is  the  most  recent  of  all  Ihe  similar 
features,  for  besides  the  Songo  scarp  and  Sambu,  the  Nyarasa  scarp  and  the 
"  Winter**  highland  (so  named  from  the  Winter  fund  by  which  the  expedition  was 
supported)  have  also  been  broken  through  by  it  The  Engai  volcano  is,  however, 
still  more  recent,  being  the  youngest  of  all  the  volcanoes.  Much  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  region  still  rests,  however,  on  pure  hypothesis.  Dr.  Uhlig  regards  it 
as  very  doubtful  whether  any  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  rifts  of  ^is  part 
of  East  Africa  snd  that  of  Nyasa  in  the  south. 

The  Forest  of  Konnt  Kenia.— A  Ck>lonial  Office  Report  (Miscellaneous,  No.  41) 
gives  an  interesting  expert  account  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchins,  of  the  Kenia  forest, 
which  measures  287  miles  long  by  8  broad,  and  comprises  one  million  acres  of 
timber,  formings  girdle  between  the  heights  of  6000  and  9000  feet  round  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  the  tropical  continuation  of  the  forest  found  at  sea-level 
on  the  south  coast  of  Gape  Golooy,  at  3000  feet  above  the  sea  in  Natal,  and  at 
between  4000  and  6000  feet  in  the  Transvaal.  In  its  advance  to  the  equator,  the 
forest  increases  in  number  of  species,  a  disadvantage  in  the  Kenia  forest  more  than 
compensated  by  its  possession  of  cedar  in  the  drier  and  Ibean  camphor  in  the 
wetter  region.  Rubber  was  not  found  by  Mr.  Hatchins  in  paying  quantity  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  forest  inspected  by  hinu  The  best  portion  of  this,  on  the  south- 
east sbpes,  was  dense,  with  lofty  trees,  clear  of  undergrowth,  and  having  a  soil 
carpeted  with  dead  leaves  and  humus.  In  the  lower  forest  there  are  more  but 
shorter  trees.  In  the  upper  the  trees  suffer  from  wet,  and  the  number  of  species 
declines  at  the  higher  levels.  At  8500  feet  timber  practically  yields  the  ground 
to  bamboo,  which  thence  ranges  up  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  the  snowy 
peak.  The  western  forest  is  drier;  cedar,  of  easy  natural  regeneration,  is  the 
chief  species ;  bamboo  abounds,  but  only  in  patches.  From  his  own  observation 
and  from  report,  Mr.  Hutchins  estimates  the  timber  in  the  Kenia  forest  to  average, 
roughly,  2300  cubic  feet  per  acre.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  value  of  2^.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  value  of  the  timber  would  be  therefore  £23  per  acre,  or  in  all 
£23,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  would  exceed  by  £100,000  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  East  African  Protectorete.  The  bamboo  forest,  over  and  above  the 
timber,  is  estimated  at  600,000  acres,  but,  in  view  of  the  more  accessible  bamboo 
elsewhere,  is  of  little  present  importance.  The  rainfall  is  estimated  at  80  to 
120  inches  on  the  south,  and  at  50  to  90  inches  on  the  west  side.  On  the  latter, 
which  is  drier,  forest  fires  have  done  incalculable  mlschiet  A  daily  eload 
gathers  all  over  the  Kenia  slopes.  During  his  stay  in  December  and  January, 
1906-7,  the  climate  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  Mr.  Hutchins  ever  experlenoed; 
Fevers  are  unknown,  nor  did  he  see  or  feel  a  moequita    The  report  includee  a 
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dueoaskm  of  th«  qoestion  ci  a  nOway  to  Kenk,  flotttsg  tlmbar  down  Um  Taiia, 
and  the  oondiiioiis  for  working  the  forost 

Vortharn  Vigeria.— Tho  aonual  report  on  this  Protootormio  for  1906-7,  pte^ 
aented  to  Pmrliament  in  Dooamber  Ust»  is  drawn  np  bj  Sir  W.  Wallaoa,  who  took 
over  the  tamporary  adminiatration  dnring  a  part  of  tha  intanral  batwaao  tha 
departure  of  Sir  F.  Lngard  and  the  arrlTal  of  bia  auooewor,  Sir  P«cj  Qironard. 
The  year  under  reTiew  had  been  generally  peaceful,  the  military  operationa  having, 
apart  from  thoie  against  the  tronbleeoma  Marghis  in  Bomu,  been  on  quite  a  small 
scale.    Apart  from  the  Baasa  prorinoe  and  certain  pagan  aooea  in  the  aonth,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  able  to  report  travel  through  the  Protectorate  to  be  abadutely  safe. 
The  special  reporta  d  the  Tarious  rsaidenta  tall  a  nearly  uniform  tale  of  progrsas, 
though  in  one  or  two  pcovinoea  ohangea  in  the  adminiatratiTe  penannd  haye  been  a 
drawback.    From  Bomu  Mr.  Hewby  reporta  tha  Marghi  and  other  tribsa  of  the 
aouth  and  north-weat  as  at  last  in  hand.    The  Shehu  (natire  ruler)  is  said  to  be 
probaUy  the  mobt  loyal  and  one  of  the  beat  emira  in  the  Protectorate.   It  had  been 
decided  to  move  the  capital  from  Kuka  to  MaidugurL    Appended  to  Mr.  Hewbj'a 
report  is  a  short  description  of  Lske  Chad  by  Mr.  Hanna  Yiacher,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  Bahr-el-Gbzal  to  the  east,  with  its  continuation  to  the  Bodele  and 
Egei  country,  Ilea  lower  than  the  lake,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  outlet  of  its 
lagoona.    Tliis  statement  is  hardly  in  agreamfnt  with  the  results  of  recent  French 
researoh,  for  it  was  found  by  Gaptain  Mangin  (Journal^  toL  99,  p.  569)  that  the 
underground  flow  ia  certainly  towarda  the  lake.    In  the  Yda  prorinoe,  one  of  the 
outlying  regions  where  trouble  has  sometimea  been  experienced,  tha  attitude  of  the 
Folani  ia  said  to  be  all  that  could  be  deaired.    These  has  been  an  influx  of  popula- 
tion from  Qerman  territory,  this  morement  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
the  prerioua  year.    Famine  atill  continuea  to  decimate  some  of  the  pagan  tribes. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  made  further  efforta  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Protectorate,  with  the  result  that  the  number  is  now  given 
as  only  a  little  over  7,000,000,  of  which  total  2,714,000  falls  to  Eano  province,  and 
920,000  to  BauchL    Befereuoe  is  made  to  the  recent  decision  to  build  a  railway 
(ultimately,  we  believe,  to  be  connected  with  the  Southern  Nigeria  railway  from 
Lagos),  £rom  Baro  on  the  navigable  Niger  to  Zaria  and  Kano,  and  it  is  thought 
that  thia  will  have  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  steam  flotilla  numbered  twelve  vessels,  includiog  one  twin-screw  and  ten  stem- 
wheelers.    A  steel  boat  has  been  placed  on  the  Yo,  and  a  boat  was  also  buildlog  for 
Lake  Chad.     Telegraph  construction  is  still  being  pushed  actively  forward,  457 
milea  having  been  erected  duriog  the  year,  though  more  remains  to  be  done.    Work 
has  been  continued  in  connection  with  the  mineral  survey,  and  smelting  has  been 
commenced  in  the  important  tin-field  in  Bauchi,  from  which  much  is  expected. 
Beal  in'ogresB  seems  to  have  been  made  as  regards  the  introduction  of  cotton 
cultivation,  and  between  February  and  December,  1906,  1847  bales,  weighing 
159  tons,  had  been  ginned  and  shipped  from  Lokoja.    An  appendix  treats  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Senusei  movement,  and  though  opinions  seem  to  difier  as  to 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this,  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
British  ti  rritory  at  least  has  little  to  fear  in  the  near  future.    It  is  mentioned  that  a 
considerable  exodus  of  nominal  Mecca  pilgrims  has  taken  place  both  from  the  French 
Niger  and  from  Bomu.    The  majority  are  said  to  be  settling  in  the  Nile  valley. 

Another  Croaaing  of  fhe  Sahara.— Mr.  F^ix  Dubois,  well  known  for  his  work 
on  Timbuktu,  who  went  out  early  last  year  on  lehalf  of  the  Comite  de  VAfrique 
Franfai$e  to  make  a  general  study  of  recent  French  work  in  the  Sahara,  has  success- 
fully crossed  the  desert  to  the  Niger,  which  he  reached  about  the  beginning  of 
December.   He  reports  a  state  of  complete  security  to  prevail  in  the  ref^  traverEed* 
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The  Souiheni  Territories  of  Algeria.— By  » decree  of  AjHril  10, 1907»8oine 
modification  was  iDtrcduced  into  f  he  adndnistrative  diviaion  of  the  Algerian  Sahara. 
To  the  fonner  *' territories "  of  Ain-Sefra,  Gbardaia,  and  Taggurt  (dependiDg 
respectively  on  the  three  older  provinces)  has  teen  added  that  of"  The  OaaeSy'*  with 
In  Sslah  as  capital.  The  sarveillance  of  the  Morocco  frontier  and  of  the  Tuareg 
will  thus  fall  in  future  to  two  distinct  functionaries.  The  population  of  the  whole 
area  was  estimated  in  1906  as  somewhat  over  446,000.  Sketch-maps  illustrating 
the  new  arrangement  are  given  in  A  Trovers  U  Monde  for  November  2,  and  in  the 
Bevue  Francaise  for  December,  1907. 

AMSRIOA. 

Who  gave  fhe  Name  to  Labrador  t  — Dom  Ernesto  do  Canto,  in  his  pamphlet 
'  Quem  den  o  nome  ao  Labrador  ? '  has  ^iven  the  most  plausible  explanation  that 
has  yet  appeared.  There  was  a  certain  JoSo  Fernandez  settled  on  the  island  of 
Terceira,  to  whom  King  Manotl  of  Portugal  gave  a  concession  for  the  discovery  of 
new  lands  in  1499.  In  other  documents  he  is  called  JoSo  Fernandez  Labrador. 
In  those  days  Labrador  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  common  labourer,  but  also  a 
farmer  or  any  one  cultivating  land.  On  March  19, 1601,  Henry  YII.  granted  letters 
patent  to  three  Bristol  merchants  named  Ward,  Ashurst,  and  Thomas,  with  whom 
were  associated  three  natives  of  the  Azores,  one  of  them  being  JoSo  Fernandez 
Labrador,  to  discover  new  lands.  That  they  did  discover  new  land  is  proved  by 
Henry  YII.  having  granted  them  a  reward  for  having  done  so.  Senhor  Ernesto  do 
Canto  suggests  that  it  was  named  Labrador  by  the  Bristol  merchants,  after  their 
colleague,  JoSo  Fernandez  Labrador. 

The  Huichol  Indiana  of  Kezico.— Following  up  his  account  of  the  Cora 
Indian?,  Herr  E.  Th.  Preuss  has  communicated  to  Olohus  (vol.  92,  Nos.  10  and  11) 
a  report  of  his  nine  months'  excursioo,  ending  March,  1907,  in  the  land  of  the 
Huichols  in  the  Mexican  Sierra  Madre.  The  Cora  to  the  north  are  divided  from 
the  Huichol  Indians  to  the  south  by  the  Rio  de  Jesus  Maria.  Between  the  two, 
however,  are  some  villages  of  the  "  vecinos,'*  or  Spanish-speakiDg  Mexicans,  The 
Huichol  land,  again,  is  divided  in  the  middle  from  north  to  south  by  the  Cbapala- 
gana  river,  which,  next  turning  west,  empties  into  the  Bio  Jesus  Maria,  three  days* 
Journey  above  its  junction  with  the  Bio  Grande.  Politically  in  the  state  of  Jalisco, 
the  Huichol  land  is  religiously  administered  by  two  vicars  of  the  Josefinos  Order  in 
Zacatecas— one  stationed  at  San  Andres,  the  other  at  San  Sebastian.  Dealing 
principally  with  their  religious  notions  and  customs,  the  report  yields  a  vivid 
insight  into  the  naive  character  of  the  Huichols.  Knowing  how  to  win  their  con- 
fidence, the  author,  on  leaving,  took  away  some  sixteen  hundred  different  objects 
illustrative  of  Huichol  psychology.  There  are  incidental  notices  of  landscape.  On 
a  seven  hours'  ride  over  the  mountain  chain  running  north  and  south  between 
San  Isidro  and  Santa  Gertrudis,  not  a  ranch  offered  itself  to  view,  not  a  human 
being,  co  corn-lauds,  everywhere  only  broad-leaved  oak  and  tall  pine.  At  the 
end  Dr.  Preuss  lighted  upon  a  twenty-hut  ranch,  Tierras  Blancas,  in  the  populous 
valley  of  Guastifa,  the  richest  district  of  Huichol  land.  Here  the  festival  of  the 
roasting  of  the  youug  corn-cobs  was  in  full  swing,  following  the  festival  of  pump- 
kins and  the  cookiug  of  the  young  cobs.  Among  other  Huichol  centres  visited 
were  Las  Guasimas,  Santa  Gertrudis,  Guadalupe  Ocofau,  San  Andres,  and  Santa 
Catarina.  The  author  had  the  fortune  to  find  all  these  holding  high  festival,  and 
was  thus  able  to  obtain  a  rich  booty  of  songs  and  myths.  The  Huichol  villages 
are  properly  occupied  only  during  the  festivals.  The  narrative  brings  out  forcibly  the 
way  in  which  the  Huichols  have  re-cast  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church 
after  the  pattern  of  their  paganism,  which  still  flourishes  in  its  pristine  vigour. 

The  Distribntion  of  Population  in  South  Amerioa.— A  paper  by  Pro£. 
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Mirk  JeffenoD,  reprinted  from  the  BuXl^in  of  the  Qeogi^hioal  Society  of  Iliila- 
delphia,  July,  1907,  deals  with  the  distrihation  of  population  in  Sonih  America  and 
the  geographical  factors  inflaenciog  tbat  distrihation,  the  statistics  heing  taken 
chiefly  frcnn  the  '  Statesman's  Year  Book/  The  text  is  illa^trated  hy  maps  and 
diagrams.  The  determining  factor  in  the  case  of  South  America  is  not  the  rivers, 
though  it  hoasts  two  of  the  greatest  river  systems  of  the  world,  hot  the  mountaiss. 
The  great  hnlk  of  the  land  lies  within  the  trojdcs,  and  it  is  hy  the  mountains  that 
the  dominant  population  climh  to  more  temperate  dimates .  The  dense  population 
of  the  north-west,  including  twtnty-foor  cities  of  more  than  5000  inhaHtants  each, 
lies  along  the  high  Andean  valley  at  heights  of  5000  to  13,000  fieet  The  dense 
population  <^  Brazil  (more  than  26  to  a  square  mile)  equally  clings  to  the  high 
eastern  horder.  The  Amascmian  Hinterland  is  ahandoned  to  the  ahonginal 
savages.  The  moderate  peopling  (8  to  26  per  square  mile)  along  the  west  and 
east  coasts  down  to  the  southern  tropic  likewise  holds  to  the  mountains.  A  seccmd 
factor  of  population  is  the  coasts.  The  patches  of  dense  population  all  lie  within 
400  miles  of  the  ses.  South  of  the  tropics  the  Andes  separate  men  no  less  than 
river-systems,  dividing  Chile  and  the  Argentine,  and  not  lying  essentially  in 
either.  Towards  the  40th  parallel  the  population  ahruptly  thins  away,  the  hlank 
bang  relieved  only  by  the  town  of  Ponta  Arenas.  The  plains  of  Chile  and 
Argentina,  enjoying  a  distinctive  summer  and  winter,  are  the  homes  of  thriviLg 
oonmiuDities.  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  million,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro  with  700,000 
inhahitantf,  are  the  two  largest  cities.  It  is  notable  how  the  smaller  the  provinces 
the  more  populous  are  they.  The  dense  shade  of  population  in  the  Andean 
republics  follows  the  line  of  smallest  subdivisioup.  The  Amazonian  provinces,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  of  the  size  of  European  kingdoms. 

The  Height  of  Aconcagua. — Althou^  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  height  of  the  peak  cf  Aconcagua,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Andes^  since  Admiral  Fitzroy's  observatious  in  1835,  as  is  generally  the  case 
until  an  exact  triangulation  has  been  undertaken,  the  results  have  been  most 
contradictory.  In  1904  M.  Fr.  Schrader,  the  well-known  French  geographer, 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  afforded  him,  when  he  had  occaaon  to  visit 
the  region,  to  attempt  a  final  settlement  cf  this  long-disputed  question.  The 
account  of  his  method  of  measurement,  with  the  final  results,  has  only  recently 
appeared  (Comples  Bendus  Acad,  Sciences  Faris^  29  Juillet,  1907),  as  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  visit  the  region  a  second  time,  but  in  this  he  has  been  dis- 
appointed. Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  suitable  base  by  actual 
measurement  at  a  known  altitude  from  the  ends  of  which  the  summit  was  visible, 
M.  Schrader  determined  to  follow  the  method  suggested  by  Colonel  Goulier,  and 
obtain  a  base  by  tacheometric  measarement  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  which 
was  likely  to  be  most  reliable  under  the  circumstances,  and  from  the  ends  of  this 
base  take  vertical  and  horizontal  angles,  from  which  the  height  could  be  computed 
to  the  sunmiit  of  the  peak.  The  levels  of  the  Trans -Andine  railway  furnished  a 
ready  and  reliable  means  of  obtaining  the  height  of  the  base,  and  as  the  observa- 
tions were  repeated  and  checked  by  various  methods,  the  mean  resulting  height 
should  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  probably  tbe  mott  accurate  determina- 
tion made  up  to  the  present  date.  The  length  of  the  base  AB  was  780*58  metres 
(2561  feet),  and  the  height  of  the  peak  above  sea-level,  as  obtained  from  vettical 
angles  taken  at  A,  was  6959*9  metres  (22,832*07  feet),  while  from  the  other  end,  B, 
it  was  6946  metres  (22,789*19  feet).  The  mean  of  these  two  gives  a  final  height 
of  6963  metres  (22,812*1  feetX  which  retult  is  only  56  feet  lower  than  the  height 
given  by  P.  QUssfeldt^  whose  determination  also  depends  upon  vertical  angles.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  paper,  M.  Schrader  alludes  briefly  to  pre  vie  us  determinations 
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of  tha  height  of  Aconoaguft,  oommencmg  with  Admiral  Fitaroy,  who  soiyeyed 
the  coast  of  this  part  of  South  America  in  1835,  hut  for  some  reason  he  entirely 
ignores  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald's  expedition* 
1896-97y  which  were  deecrtbed  in  the  O^ographiccU  Journal  for  November,  1898, 
and  the  mean  of  which  gives  23,080  feet  for  the  height  of  the  peak.  Mr.  Light- 
body  is  an  experienced  surveyor,  and,  like  M.  Schrader,  wisely  decided  to  attempt 
some  i^tem  of  triangulation  in  preference  to  the  more  unreliable  hypeometrical 
determinations.  Starting  from  Funta  de  la  Yaoas  on  the  railway,  which  is  fixed  by 
levelling,  he  ran  a  theodolite  traverse,  with  diBtances  obtained  by  bar-subtense 
method,  up  the  Horoones  valley,  vertical  angles  being  taken  to  the  summit  of 
Aconcagua  from  diffierent  points  on  the  traverse.  As  a  good  6-inch  theodolite 
was  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  angles,  the  resoltiug  height  from  the 
mean  of  the  observations  should  not  be  far  wrong,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
traverse  was  properly  carried  out,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  It  may 
also  be  pointed  out  that  M.  Schrader  states  that  Admiral  Fitsroy  makes  the 
height  of  Aconcagua  to  be  7300  metres  (23,950*6  feet) ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  mistake,  as  23,200  feet  is  the  height  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  drawn  from 
this  surveyor's  observations  in  1835,  and  the  same  figures  are  given  in  his 
paper  in  the  Froc.  of  the  B.G.8.  for  1837,  p.  143  (see  also  Froc.  of  the  R.G.8., 
vol.  19,  p.  Ixxxvii).  Admiral  Beechey,  who  measured  the  height  of  this  peak 
somewhat  later,  made  it  about  100  feet  higher. 

AVITRALABIA  AVD  PACIFIO  ULAVDS. 

The  Kumunbidgee  Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation  Scheines, 

recently  sauctioned  by  the  Australian  Parliament,  are  the  subject  of  a  paper  lately 
read  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson  before  the  B.G.9.  of  Australasia,  Queensland  branch. 
The  total  length  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  from  its  source  at  the  base  of  Peppercorn 
hill,  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  to  its  union  with  the  Murray  at  Balranald,  is  1350 
miles.  From  its  source  to  Cooma  bend,  170  miles,  it  has  an  average  fall  of  11  feet 
per  mile.  Thence  to  the  Yass  junction  its  average  &11  is  4  feet  per  mile.  From  Tass 
junction  the  Murrumbidgee,  striking  westerly,  flows  through  the  Riverina  district, 
and  is  joined,  below  Hay,  by  the  Lachlan,  and,  further  down,  unites  with  the 
Murray  river.  From  Yass  junction  to  Narrandera  it  has  an  average  fall  of  2  feet 
per  mile.  Thence  to  Murray  junction,  470  miles,  its  average  fi&U  is  9  inches  per 
mile.  The  Upper  Region,  or  Barren  Jack  catchment,  comprising  the  catchments  of 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  down  to  the  junction  of  the  GKx)dradigbee  creek,  has  an 
area  of  6000  square  miles.  The  Middle  Region  includes  the  catchment  area  from 
Yass  junction  to  Narrandera ;  the  Lower  Region,  thence  to  Murray  junction.  The 
Upper  Region,  in  which  the  great  dam  for  the  conservation  of  its  waters  is  to  be 
bidlt,  has  the  advantage  of  impermeable  strata,  an  excellent  climate,  abundant  rain- 
fall, and  is  one  of  the  best  catchment  areas  in  the  state.  Its  rain-supply  is  supple- 
mented by  the  periodic  snowfalL  The  dam,  to  be  erected  at  Barren  Jack,  3 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Goodradigbee,  is  to  be  200  feet 
high,  and  will  have  a  reservoir  capacity  of  33,380,864,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  water 
area  of  no  less  than  20  square  miles— an  impounded  area  more  than  cme  and  a  half 
times  that  of  a  Sydney  harbour,  and  a  storage  capacity  little  short  of  that  of  the 
Assuan  barrage.  The  work,  to  be  carried  on  without  break  from  start  to  finish,  is 
estimated  to  cost  £810,000.  Irrigation  works  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  Lower 
Region,  which,  with  unusually  high  thermometer  readings,  has  less  than  20  inches 
nunfalL  Between  Narrandera  and  Hay  are  two  large  irrigable  areas  on  either  side 
the  river.  The  Government  Irrigation  proposals  are  for  the  present,  however,  restricted 
to  358,000  acres  (196,000  acres  of  which  are  first-class  land).  To  divert  the  waters 
from  the  main  channel  to    the  seivice  canals,  a  weir  and  regulator  are  to  be 
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oonstracted  »t  a  granite  bar  near  Bandigerry  creek  janotioiL  From  the  offtake  here 
the  safely  has  to  flow  132  milee — a  oooree  in  which  the  minimisation  of  loes  by 
CTaporation,  soakage,  eUx,  will  be  a  problem  of  no  little  difficulty.  Including  weir 
end  regulators,  the  estimated  cost  for  serrioe  canals  is  £764,006,  bringing  up  the 
total  cost  of  the  scheme  to  £1,674,006.  The  question  ci  the  irrigatioii  of  Australia, 
the  paper  points  out,  inyolves  issues  of  immense  eeoncnnio  importance.  As  a 
preliminary  to  all  other  (^rations,  howerer,  the  writer  urges  the  propriety  ci 
systonatically  gauging  the  rivers,  exj^ring  their  basins^  taking  stock  of  their 
catchment  areas,  estimating  the  resources  of  ground  water  arailable,  determining  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  each  case,  and  locating  suitable  dam  sites.  The  tank 
system  of  estimating  evaporations,  c^^  is  criticised  as  obviously  inadequate,  and 
the  official  estimates  d  the  volume  of  water  passing  Narrandera  as  far  from 
conclusive.  It  is  shown  that,  whereas  in  Italy,  India,  and  America  the  souroee  of 
supply  are  practically  inexhaustible,  the  coast  rivers  of  Australia  are  short  and 
rapid,  while  its  inland  streams  carry  very  little  water  except  in  times  of  flood,  nor 
in  general  are  their  channels  suitable  for  large  reeervoirs. 

roLAE  mwiom. 

Captftin  Bollard's  Arctic  SxpeditioiL'It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  Ihe  French  oceanographer.  Captain  B^nard,  was  organising  a  scientific 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  the  idea  of  which  first  took  definite  shape  at  the  time 
of  the  Intemationd  Oceanogrsphical  ExhiUtion  at  Marseilles  fak  1906.  An  inter- 
view with  the  leader,  reported  in  Le  JounuU  for  December  12  las^,  gives  some 
details  as  to  the  progress  of  the  preparations,  which  have  so  far  advanced  as  to 
justify  the  hope  that  the  expedition  may  be  reiidy  to  sail  in  March  of  this  year.  A 
special  vecsel  has  been  built,  of  the  kind  known  to  sailors  as  a  ketch,  strength  being 
made  an  object  throughout.  It  has  been  named  the  Jaqua  Cartier,  M.  B^nard 
has  no  intention  of  trying  to  make  a  record  as  regards  latitude,  but  his  object  is  to 
obtain  accurate  scientific  observations  from  a  little-known  part  of  the  Arctic  rpglon 
--the  coasts  of  Novaya  Zemlys,  the  Matochkin  8har,  and  the  Kara  sea.  Work  in 
the  fidd  of  oceanography  and  maritime  meteondogy  will  be  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground, especial  attention  being  devoted  to  the  northern  fisheries,  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  opening  of  new  fields  for  French  enterj^ise  in  this  direction.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  lands  visited  will  also  be  an  object  of  study.  The  pertonnel 
of  the  expedition  will  number  twenty,  including,  besides  naval  officers  and  seamen 
experienced  in  the  Iceland  fishery,  a  doctor,  a  naturalist,  and  a  fur-hunter.  Captain 
B^nard  hopes  to  obtain  a  grant  in  aid  of  his  fund  from  the  French  Government,  a 
committee  of  the  Institute  having  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  project. 

Lieat  Shaekleton*8  Expedition.— A  Renter  telegram  despatched  from 
Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  on  January  1,  announced  the  departure  for  the  Antarctic, 
at  6.30  pjn.  on  that  day,  of  the  Nimrod^  Lieut  Shackleton's  vessel,  under  tow  by 
the  Koony<$9  belonging  to  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand.  The 
voyagers  received  an  enthusiastic  send-off  from  the  townspeople.  A  fortnight  later 
the  pack]  was  reached,  the  Koonya  then  returning  and  bringing  tbe  leader's  last 
messagep  before  entering  on  the  serious  work  of  the  expedition.  The  Nimrod  is 
said  to  have  behaved  well  in  the  gales  experienced. 

XAIHSMATIOAL  AMD  PHYBIOAL  01OOXAPET. 

Earthquakes  and  Mountain-building. — It  is  no  new  idea  that  a  close 
relation  exists  between  earthquakes  and  the  tectonic  forces  to  which  tbe  great 
mountain  ranges  of  the  world  owe  their  origin.  But  the  precise  nature  of  the 
lelatkm   has  not»  perhaps^  been  suffidentiy  worked  out  hi  detail,  so  that  a 
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ooDtribation  to  this  side  of  the  qnefctioD,  made  by  Pro''.  Freeh  in  a  recent  numher 
of  Petermanns  Mitteilungm  (1907»  No.  ll)»  deserves  some  attentioD.  The  writer 
points  out  that  no  attempt  had  previouely  been  made  to  show  graphically  on  a  map 
the  geographical  distribution  of  earthquakes  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  more 
recent  and  mobile,  as  contrasted  with  the  older  and  more  consolidated  portions  of 
the  Earth's  crus^  and  this  omission  he  supplies  in  a  map  which  accompanies  his 
paper.  The  close  agreement  between  the  distribution  of  world-shaking  earthquakes 
(for,  like  some  other  writers,  Prot  Freeh  draws  a  mpre  or  less  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction b&tween  these  and  the  minor  disturbances  of  a  more  local  and  less  deep- 
seated  character)  and  that  of  the  great  areas  of  Tertiary  mountain-building,  is  thus 
forcibly  brought  out  In  the  paper  itself,  after  tracing  the  general  accordance 
between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  Prof.  Freeh  discusses  in  detail  the  various 
regions  of  more  recent  tectonic  activity,  and  shows  the  way  in  which  the  character 
of  such  action  influences  the  distribution  of  earthquakes.  Both  the  fractured  block- 
ranges  of  the  eastern  Asiatic  (or  Pacific)  type  and  the  folded  ranges  of  Alpine  type 
are  prolific  of  earthquakes,  though  there  are  difi(urences  in  the  mode  of  action  in  the 
two  casep,  the  difierential  movemett  towards  the  vast  depths  of  the  Pacific  being 
an  important  factor  in  the  former.  A  consideration  of  the  mountun  ranges  of 
Western  North  America,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  types,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  age  of  the  mountain-folding  which  especially  determines 
the  extent  of  seismicity,  and  that  fracture  and  depression  are  of  less  importance 
than  elevation  and  folding.  Thus  the  recent  folded  ranges  of  Mexico  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  earthquakes.  The  oceans  and  the  deep  troughs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  recent  folded  ranges,  such  as  those  lately  brought  to  light  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  are  important  centres  of  disturbance,  as  are  also  the  sites  of  sunken 
continental  massep,  as,  e,g.y  pait  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  As 
regards  regions  of  continental  fracture,  the  relative  freedom  from  seismicity  of  the 
region  of  the  East  African  rift  is  remarkable,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  relief  to  strain  afiforded  here  by  volcanic  action,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  earthquakes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur.  The  older  mountain  chains, 
too,  are  little  disturbed  by  earthquakes  unless,  as  is  the  case  in  parts  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia,  they  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  newer  folded  ranges,  to  the 
influence  of  which  Uiey  are  thus  subjected. 

.  GBHEBAL. 

lectureship  in  Geography  at  Edinbnrgh  University.— We  leam  with 
much  pleasure  that  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Geography  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  will  take  up  his  new  duties  in 
October  next. 

The  Late  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock.— In  the  obituary  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clin- 
tock  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the 
collection  of  fossils  brought  home  by  him  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Olrik,  the 
Inspector  of  North  Greenland. 


OBITUARY. 


General  Sir  Frederic  J.  Ooldsmid,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

Tub  death  of  General  Sir  Frederic  John  Goldsmid  removes  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Boyal  Geographical  and  Boyal  Asiatic  Societies,  and  serves  once  agun  to  mark 
the  parsing  changes  whfch  so  rapidly  and  so  surely  are  affecting  our  relations  with 
tbe  East.    Sir  Frederic  joined  the  army  in  India  in  days  when  India  was  only  just 
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reaching  out  for  Imperial  honours.  Those  were  days  when  every  young  ofi^r  had 
a  career  before  him  if  he  was  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  application. 
There  conld  have  b^en  no  Barton  if  there  had  b:en  no  unexplored  Africa  and 
Arabia.  There  could  have  been  no  Goldsmid  had  EArope  and  India  been  linked  up 
by  telegraph  (as  tbey  will  be  by  railway  ere  long),  and  had  Baluchistan  and  Per8i% 
been  open  fields  for  the  trayeller  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Doubtless 
Goldsmid  owed  much  to  his  early  training.  Bom  at  Milan  in  1818,  and  educated 
in  Parifl  and  London,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  that  mastery  of  languages  which 
so  distinguished  him  before  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  East.  He  entered  the 
Madras  army  in  1839,  and  had  earned  the  war  medal  for  China  before  1842,  and 
within  the  next  ten  years  he  had  passed  as  interpreter  in  Hindustani,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  In  1851  he  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Nagpur  subsidiary 
force.  At  this  period  he  tcok  to  a  civil  career,  and  was  very  soon  on  special 
poliiical  duty  in  Sind.  That  meant  that  he  soon  passed  as  interpreter  in  SindL  In 
1855  he  joined  the  Turkish  force  on  the  military  staff  of  Sir  R.  Vivian,  and 
naturally  passed  in  Turkish,  and  received  the  English  and  Turkish  medals  with  a 
brevet  majority.  Again  we  find  him  on  political  duty  in  Sind  under  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  during  the  Mutiny,  when  he  much  distinguished  himself  in  carrying  out 
various  risky  missions  and  in  dealing  with  the  mutineers.  As  an  indication  of  his 
all-round  us  fulness  as  a  public  servant,  it  may  be  recorded  that  he  was  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  the  Political,  Educational,  and  General,  as  well  as  the  Revenue 
Departments  of  Bombay. 

In  1861  he  first  became  connected  with  the  great  scheme  for  linking  up  East  and 
West  by  telegraph,  with  which  his  name  has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  con- 
nected. He  first  laid  the  basis  for  telegraph  constructicm  by  his  mission  to  the 
chiefs  of  Bilnchistan  and  Makran  in  that  year ;  and  in  1864  (titer  a  period  of  com« 
parative  rest  at  home)  he  was  associated  with  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  B.B.,  in  the 
laying  of  the  Persian  gulf  caUe.  After  an  adventurous  journey  via  Bagdad  and 
Mosul  to  Constantuiople,  he  was  appointed  Director-General  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  on  the  death  of  Cdonel  Stewart  in  1865,  and  at  once  proceeded  via 
Russia  to  Tehran,  to  assist  in  negotiating  the  telegraph  treaty.  From  Tehran 
he  proceeded  overland  to  India— a  risky  journey  in  those  days — and  from  Simla  he 
travelled  to  Europe,  Tehran  agun,  India,  back  again  to  England,  and  to  Fiance,  to 
settle  the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph  into  the  general 
European  systeuL  Sir  H.  Tale  computed  that  about  this  time  he  travelled 
5700  mUes  in  Persia  and  Baluchistan  alcme,  with  just  the  links  necessary  to  take 
him  to  Bagdad  on  one  side  and  Karachi  on  the  other. 

It  was  in  1870  that  he  was  selected  as  conmiisnoner  to  settle  the  Persian- 
Afghan  frontier  in  Seistan,  and  incidentally  that  of  the  Perso-Balach  frontier 
also,  and  he  travelled  from  England  via  Tehran  to  Ispahan  and  Eerman  in  the 
genial  UKmth  of  August  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  task, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  a  second  visit  to  Seibtan  that  the  thorny  question 
was  temporarily  settled.  Since  Sir  Frederic's  arbitration  two  boundary  commissions 
hare  again  visited  eastern  Persia,  the  one  to  determine  the  Perso-Baluch  frontier, 
and  the  other  to  readjust  the  P^rso- Afghan  line  in  Seistan.  Bat  no  modem  com- 
mission working  in  the  oil  field  has  met  with  a  tithe  of  the  difficulty  (chiefly  arising 
from  the  shuffling  dipl<»nacy  of  Persia)  that  was  encountered  by  Sir  Frederic ;  and 
it  is  ind?ed  a  splendid  testimony  to  his  tact  and  ability  that  he  was  able  to  arrive  at 
aT)y  result  at  all  with  such  an  unsatisfactory  crew  of  determined  procrastinators  as 
were  repreeent  d  by  the  staff  of  the  Persian  commission.  For  this  service  Sir  Frederic 
obtiuned  the  honour  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  On  January  1, 
1875,  Sir  Fr^eric  re'irei  from  active  service  with  the  rank  of  Major-GeneraL 
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Since  then  he  his  aeryed  on  yarions  oommiesionB  (notably  in  Egypt  during  the 
war),  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  Administrateor  ikligai  da  Oompte  de 
I'Association  Internationale,  **  to  carry  out  special  measures  for  the  organizati<m  of 
the  new  Congo  State."  This  journey  up  the  Congo  resulted  in  a  severe  illness,  and 
he  returned  to  London  on  December  31, 1883. 

Sir  F.  Goldsmid  was  the  author  of  '  Telegraph  and  Trave],*  the  biography 
of  Sir  James  Outram,  and  many  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  reyiews,  published 
from  time  to  time,  separately,  or  in  the  Press  and  serials.  He  has  besides  edited 
and  prefaced  a  work  on  *  Eastern  Persia,'  under  the  authority  of  the  India  OfiSce. 
Hii  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  Oriental 
critics.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies, 
and  in  1886  he  was  President  of  the  Geographical  section  of  the  British  Association 
at  the  Birmingham  meeting. 

Sir  F.  Gh>ldsmid,  in  1849,  married  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Gtoeral  Gaorge 
Mackenzie  Steuart,  and  bad  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

T.   H.  HOLDIOH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

On  the  Inflaenoe  of  lee-meltiiig  on  Oeeanie  Cironlation. 

With  reference  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Otto  Pettersson  on  the  temperatures  obtained 
by  Sir  John  Ross  in  Baffin's  bay  in  1818  (see  Oeog,  Journal  for  December,  1907, 
p.  174),  I  should  like  to  draw  Dr.  Pettersson*s  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  J.  Roes 
had  in  his  vessel  a  pair  of  damms^  constructed  under  his  own  supervision,  which 
brought  up  from  the  bottom,  each  time  they  were  used,  about  6  or  6  lbs.  of 
mud,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mud  was  taken  on  each  occasion  and  found 
to  agree  with  the  temperature  obtained  by  the  self-registering  thermometers.  I 
think  Ross's  results,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  imperfect  instruments. 

The  instrument  makers  one  hundred  years  ago  were  perfectly  capaUe  <^  con- 
structing ordinary  thermometers  to  give  accurate  results,  and  they  appear  to  have 
supplied  Ross  with  thermometers  specially  constructed  to  resist  pressure,  otherwise 
the  results  obtained  would  not  bave  shown  a  steady  decrease  of  temperature  as  the 
depth  increased.  Moreover,  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  who  accompanied  Ross  in  his 
expedition,  informed  Sir  WyviUe  Thomson  in  1870  tbat  the  thermometeiB  were 
guarded  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  they  are  at  present.  The  resulting  tempera- 
tures, having  been  checked  by  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  mud  brought  up 
from  the  bottom,  cannot  therefore  be  lightly  thrown  on  one  side  as  due  to  imperfect 
instruments.  T.  H.  Tuabd. 


On  North  Polar  Problems. 

Washington,  D.O.,  December  80, 1907. 
Dr.  Nansen's  lecture,  entitled  '<0n  North  Polar  Problems,"  published  in  the 
November  and  Dacember  numbers  of  the  Oeograpliical  Journal,  while  criticising 
certain  portions  of  my  paper  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Eighth  International 
Geographic  Congress,  has  failed  to  cover  what  I  consider  the  two  most  significant 
items  in  that  paper,  viz.^ 

1.  The  fact  that  the  flood  at  Point  Barrow  comes  trom  the  west,  and  not  from 
the  north  or  east^  as  Dr.  Nansen's  hypothesis  necessitates. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  range  of  the  tropic  diurnal  wave  (especially  on  the  Bering 
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strait  Bide)  is  decidedly  Bmaller  tluui  the  nogb  which  would  iwoeewTfly  leroh  from 
the  action  of  the  diurnal  forcea  apon  a  deep  hadn  of  the  dimeniiona  he  rrmiowa 

In  connection  with  theee  itema,  it  ahoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aemi-dailj 
iidal  foreea  yaniah  at  the  pole,  while  the  diurnal  foroea  there  have  maximun 
Talaea.  Henoe  the  semi-daily  tide  in  the  Arctic  waters  must  be  chiefly  derived 
from  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  considerable  diurnal  tide  would  neoeasarily 
originate  in  a  deep  lake-like  Arctic  basin  as  extended  as  that  pictured  by  Hansen. 
For  illustration,  the  computed  equilibrium  tides  at  Duluth,  Lake  Buperior,  agree 
well  with  tiie  obserred  yalues. 

The  fact  that  the  (tropic)  range  of  the  diurnal  waye  is  06  foot  at  Fbint  Barrow 
instead  of  0*7  foot,  as  the  forces  require,  prores  condusiTely  that  the  dimenaiooi 
of  the  deep  Arctic  basin  are  more  contacted  than  Dr.  Nanaea  haa  supposed. 

It  may  be  added  that  at  erery  place  where  the  diurnal  tide  haa  besn  ascertained 
from  obserration  around  the  margin  of  this  supposed  basin,  the  ratio  between  the 
two  principal  constituents  <^  the  diurnal  tide  differs  sensibly  from  that  between 
the  corresponding  forces.  This  mdicatea  th«t  the  lake-like  deep  basin  is  not 
sufficientiy  Urge  for  enabling  the  equilibrium  diurnal  tide  to  completely  mask  the 
small  and  irr^ular  diurnal  wave  from  the  Atlantic.  At  Duluth,  where  equili- 
brium tides  prevail,  this  tidal  ratio  agrees  well  with  the  force  ratio. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen's  criticisms  of  my  statementa  concerning  certain  currents, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  my  paper  I  called  attention  to  the  hot 
that  these  currents  are  surfaco  drift  currents.  I  may  have  been  midnfurmed  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  these  currents  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  ice,  for  most 
of  my  condusiona  were  based  upon  statements  to  which  references  are  given  in 
my  paper.  In  fact,  Captain  Mikkelsen*s  recent  experience  indicates  that  the 
west-gdng  drift  occurs  north-eastward  from  Point  Barrow,  and  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  it  extends  still  further  eastward.  As  counter-currents  generally  accom- 
pany drift-currents  either  as  feeble  currents  below  the  surface  or  as  lateral  return 
currentB,  I  ful  to  see  where  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  as  outlined  in  my 
paper  presents  any  necessary  physicid  difficulties. 

The  east-going  current  north  of  Greenland,  and  the  accelerated  motion  id  the 
Jeannette  during  the  last  few  weeks  ai  her  voyage,  are  mentioned  in  my  p4per, 
and  certain  inferences  are  there  drawn  from  these  frusta. 

Dr.  Hansen  says, "  Mr.  Harris  does  not,  however,  take  up  for  discussion  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  tidal  phenomenon  in  the  north  polar  sea,"  etc.  In  reply 
to  this  statement,  I  have  only  to  say  that  results  from  all  observations  known  to 
me  to  exist  at  the  time  of  writing  my  paper  were  used  in  trying  to  ascertain  the 
behaviour  of  the  tide.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the  reliabili^ 
of  the  observati<ma  at  Point  Barrow,  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  Bennet  island. 

I  fear  that  my  critic  has  not  consulted  the  charts  of  cotidal  lines  which  were 
constructed  at  the  time  when  the  paper  to  which  he  refers  was  written  (see  Fig. 
2S-26,  Appendix  No.  5,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Beport  for  1904). 

The  semi-daily  range  of  tide  at  Teplitz  bay,  Franz  Josef  Land,  is  1*1  foot^  and 
that  at  Bennet  idtsA  2  0  feet.  Of  course,  the  shoaling  around  this  island  would 
tend  to  somewhat  increase  the  range ;  but  if  the  tide-wave  were  spread  out  over  the 
supposed  b-udn,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  range  <^  2  feet  should  occur  at  Bennet 
island.  Furthermore,  the  directions  of  the  drift-arrows  shown  on  Fig.  4  of  Dr. 
Nansen's  paper,  at  leasts  suggest  comparative  narrowness  for  the  deep  Arctic  basin. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  infcnrmation  concerning  the  tides  along  the  coast 
of  Siberia,  for  it  seems  probable  that  the  range  would  be  much  greater  to  the  west 
of  the  New  Siberian  islands  than  it  would  be  to  the  east  of  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  no  results  from  the  tidal  observations  taken  on  the 
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recent  Peary  EzpeditioD,  or  from  those  taken  on  the  Mikkeken-Leffiogwell  Bxpe* 
dition,  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Tbey  will  doubtless  torn  oat  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  connection  witb  north  polar  problems. 

R.  A.  Habbis. 

The  ''Snake  Kyanng"  Monastery,  Bnrma. 

9,  Windsor  Itoad,  BanjrooB  (BannaX  21-11-07. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Burma  the  matter  of  the  forgotten  '  Snake  Eyaung '  referred  to  by 
Colonel  Hobday  in  his  review  of  the  new  book  on '  Burma '  by  Sir  Gtorge  Soott»  and 
puUished  at  pp.  432  and  433  of  the  Qeographical  Journal  for  October,  1907. 

I  have  Just  received  a  reply  from  that  officer  to  say,  *'  Mr.  Taw  Sein  Eo  writes 
to  say  that  the  '  Snake  Monastery '  of  Colonel  Hobday  has  been  identified  as  the 
*  Mogaung  Eyaung,'  and  that  a  proposal  for  its  conservation  will  be  submitted  in 
due  course." 

Mr.  Taw  Sein  Eo,  a  Burmo-Chinese  gentleman,  who  succeeded  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Forchammer  in  the  post,  is  the  Government  archaeologist  in  Burma. 

J.  C.  Clakcbt. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

Christmas  Lecture,  Friday,  January  3,  1908.--"  The  Land  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  Montenfgro,  as  I  saw  it."    By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate. 

Christoias  Lecture,  Monday,  January  6,  1908.—"  Journeys  through 
Lonely  Labrador."    By  Mrs.  Leonidas  Hubbard. 

Fifth  Meeting,  January  13, 1908.— Colonel  G.  Earl  Church  in  the  Chair. 

ElbctiosTs. — Captain  Willoughhy  Famwall,  B.F.A, ;  Walter  MeaJcin  ;  Henry 
Frederick  MtrriU ;  Major  Albert  Fearae,  R,A,M,C.;  Qeorge  Blount  TunstaU- 
Moore;  Harold  Whitaker. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

**  Among  the  Volcanoes  of  Gaatemala  and  St.  Vincent**'   By  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson. 


GEOGRAPHICAL   LITERATURE   OF   THE    MONTH. 

Addiiiciu  to  the  Library. 

By  BDWARD  HBAWOOD,  M.A.,  Librarian,  B.a.8. 

The  following  abbreyiatioDs  of  nouns  and  the  a^feotiyes  deriyed  from  them  are 

employed  to  indicate  the  souroe  of  articles  from  other  puMioatioiBS.    Geogn^^oal 


names  are  in  each  ease  written  in  foil  i-^ 


A.  =  Aoademy,  Aoademie,  Akademie. 
Abh.  =  Abhandlnngen. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annalee,  Annalen. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim. 
Ck>l.  =  Oolonies. 

Com.  =  Commeroe. 
G.B.  =  Comptes  Bendns. 
£.  =  Erdkunde. 

0.  =  (Geography,  G^ogxaphie,  Oeografla. 
Ges.  r=  OeseUschaft. 

1.  =  Institute,  Institution. 
Ii.  =  Isresti  jm. 

J.  s  Journal. 

Jb.  s  Jahrbooh. 

kk.  =  kaiserlioh  und  kSnigUoh. 

K.  ^  MitteUungen. 


Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

MeuL  (M^.)  =  Memoirs,  Mtfmoires. 

Met  rm^t)  =  MeteorologioaL 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

B.  =  BoyaL 

Bey.  (Biy.)  =  Beylew,  Beyue,  Biyista. 

8.  =  Society,  Sod^  Selskab. 

Bo.  =  8cienoe(s). 

Sitib.  =  Sitnmgsberloht. 

T.  s  Transactions. 

Ts.  a  Tydschrift,  Tidskrift 

V.  =  Verein. 

Verb,  s  Verhandlungen. 

W.  =  Wissensohaft,  and  oompoandfl* 

Z.  =  Zeitsohria  ^^ 

Zap.  =  ZapiskL 
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On  aoooimt  of  the  ualiigDitT  of  the  woidi  oeUm^  auarto^  eto.,  the  liie  of  booki  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  t£e  oorer  ininohea  to  the  nearest 
half-inoh.    The  sise  of  the /oKmofia  10  X  6}. 

A  ieleetien  of  the  wttki  im  tUi  lilt  will  be  Botieed  elMwheie  im  the  *«  loinuO." 

XUBOPB. 

AdrUtie— Tide-leyelt.     M,  kX  mUitarq.  I.  96  (1906) :  57-141.  Oxegor. 

Die  Hohe  dee  Mittelwassers  in  Rogoznica,  Zara,  und  Sestrlce.  Yon  Julias  Gregor. 
AnttrU— Cartography.    M.  h.k.  mtlitarg.  L  86  (1906) :  145-171.  Frank. 

Das  Gerippe  in  den  Kriegskarten.    Von  Otto  Frank. 
Austria— Istria.    G.  Abhandlungen  {Penek)  9  (1907) :  No.  2,  pp.  iv.  and  166.       Krebs. 

Die  Halbinsel  Istrien.    Laiidesknndliche  Studio.    Yon  Dr.  Norbert  Krebs.    With 

Map9  and  lUtutrations, 
Anstria— Btyria.  DeuUehe  Erde  6  (1907) :  42-48.  Pfiinndler. 

Die  dentsoh-slowenische  Sprachgrenze  in  Steiermark.  Yon  Dr.  Richard  Pfaundler. 

With  Map  and  lUuttrations, 

Austria— Triangnlstion.  Hartenthom. 

Die  Tatigkeit  des  K.  n.  K.  Militargeographischen  Institutes  in  den  letzten 
25  Jahren  (1881  bis  Ende  1905).  Yon  Yinceni  Haardt  von  Uartenthurn.  Wien, 
1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xviii.  and  612.    Maps.    Pre$enUd  hjf  the  IntlUuie, 

Baltie— Seiches.  BeilrSge  stir  GeaphyHk  8  (1907) :  867-399.  Doss. 

Ueber  oetbaltisohe  Seeb&ren.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Bruno  Doss.     With  Skdehrmape. 

Europe— Anthropology.  Arbo. 

Forhandl.  Videnakabs.'S.,  Chrittiania,  1906  (1907) :  No.  6,  pp.  22. 
De  blonde  Braobycepal  og  dens  sandsynlige  Udbredningsfelt.    Af  C.  O.  £.  Arbo. 
With  lautttatiwu. 

France— Hantes-Fyrin^es.    La  O.,  B.8.0,  Paris  16  (1906) :  1-18.    Eydonz  and  Xanry. 
Les  glaciers  orientanx  du  Pio  Long  (Pyr^n^es  oentrales).    Par  D.  Eydoux  et 
L.  Maury.    With  Maps^  lUustrations,  and  Viagrams, 

France— Oise.  Ann.  0. 16  (1907):  309-315.  Demangeon. 

La  "  Trouee  de  L'Oise."    Par  A.  Demangeon.    Wilh  Maps, 

Qermany— Coasts.         Ann.  HydrograpfM  86  (1907) :  289-296.  

Die  EisverhEltnisso  an  den  deutschen  Kttsten  im  Winter  1906-07.    With  Diagrams. 

Italy— Yenics.  Douglas. 

Yenice  on  foot ;  with  the  itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  several  direot  routes 
to  useful  places.  By  Hugh  A.  Douglas.  London :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1907.  Size 
7x4,  pp.  X.  and  422.  P&ns  and  llluttrations.  Price  5«.  net.  Presented  by  the 
PMishers.    [See  notice  on  p.  99,  ante.} 

Jtaly— Vesuvius.  Ann.  G.  16  (1907):  289-295.  Olangeaud. 

L'i^nption  du  Y^uve  en  Avril  1906.    Par  Ph.  Glangeaud. 
Ksditerranean— Tides.'    ilnn.  Fydro^rap/t^  85  (1907):  356-371.  Wegemann. 

Beitrage  zu  den  Gezeiten  des  Mittell&ndischen  Meeres.    Yon  Dr.  G.  Wegemann. 

With  Charts  and  Diagrams, 

Vorway-— Ooast.  HocL 

Forhandl  Videnskaht-S.,  Christiana,  1906  (1907) :  No.  4,  pp.  16. 
Den  marine  Graense  vcd  Yeltjorden.    Af  Adolph  Hoel.     With  Illustrations. 
Describes  some  newly  discovered  oaves,  and  discusses  their  relation  to  old  shore* lines. 

Horway— Coasts.  

Norway  Pilot  Part  i.  From  the  Naze  to  Ghristiania ;  thence  to  the  Kattegat. 
4th  edit.  London :  J.  D.  Potter,  1907.  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  xxx.  and  510.  Index" 
duirt.    Price  Ss.  6(i.    Presented  by  the  Uydrographer  of  the  Admiralty. 

Horway— Glaciers.  Pyen. 

Forhandl.  Videnskahs-S.,  Ghristiania,  1906  (1907):  No.  7,  pp.  18. 
Femten  Aars  glaciologisko  lagttagelser.    Af  P.  A.  Pyen. 
Horway  and  Sweden.       B.a.n.  Edge  G.  81  (1907) :  193-233.  Bihot. 

La  rupture  Boandinave :  ^tude  anthropog^graphique.    Par  Cb.  Bihot. 
No.  II.  — Fkbbuart,  1908.]  R 
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Bosfia— Dnieper.    Annuaire  g^.  et  minikre,  Russie  8  (1906) :  74-108.  Oppokol 

Zar  Frage  iiber  die  Entetehungsweise  und  das  Alter  dcr  Flnsethaler  in  dem 
Mittelgebiet  dee  DnieperbaesiiiB.  Von  E.  Oppokow.  [In  Rofisian  and  (German.] 
With  SectioiiB. 

Spain— Granada.  Oal^rt. 

Granada  and  the  Alhambra :  a  brief  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Granada, 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  Moorish  palace.  By  Albert  F.  Galyert.  London : 
John  Lane.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  90.  FlatiB  and  IllustrcUions.  Price 
3s.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [See  notice  on  p.  212,  ante.'] 

Bwitierland—Pottery-olays.  Letieh  and  others. 

Die  schweizerische  Tonlager.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Schweiz.  Geoiechnischen 
Kommission.  I.  (^eologiecher  Teil,  Ton  Dr.  E.  Letsch.  II.  Technologisoher 
Toil,  Ton  B.  Zachokke ;  mit  einer  Beilage.  .  .  .  Ton  B.  Zschokke  und  Dr.  L. 
Rollier.  III.  Volkwirtschaftlicher  Teil,  Ton  Dr.  R.  Moeer.  (Beiirage  tur  Qeo- 
hgie  der  Schweiz^  Geotechnischer  Serie,  It.  Lieferung.)  Bern,  1907.  Size 
12^  X  9^,  pp.  z.,  434, 198,  aod  50.    Maps,  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 

United  Kingdom.  

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey.  Summary  of  progress  on  the  geological  survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  for  1906.  London:  E. 
Stanford,  1907.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  182.    Illustration.    Maps  in  separate  cover. 

United  Kingdom — England.  Baker  and  Baleh. 

The  Netherworld  of  Mendip :  explorations  in  the  great  caTems  of  Somerset,  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere.  By  Ernest  A.  Baker  and  Herbert  A.  Balch. 
Clifton :  J.  Baker  &  Son,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  172.  Sketch-map  and 
lUustratiom.    Price  Is.  6<i.  net    Presented  by  the  Publisliers,    [See  p.  99,  ante.'] 

United  Kingdom— Sootland.  Wilkinson  and  others. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Scotland.  The  explanation  of  Sheets  19  and 
27,  with  the  western  part  of  sheet  20.  The  Geology  of  Islay,  including  Cronsay 
and  portions  of  Golonsay  and  Jura.  By  S.  B.  WUHnson,  with  notes  by  J.  J.  H. 
Teall  and  B.  N.  Peach.  Glasgow :  J.  Hedderwick  &  Sons,  1907.  Size  10  x  6, 
pp.  Tiii.  and  82.  Sketch-map  and  Illustrations.  Price  2s,  6d.  Presented  by  the 
Oeologioal  Survey. 


Chinese  Torkeitan.         jB.  American  O.S.  89  (1907) :  268-272.  Huntington. 

ArohiBological  discoTeries  in  Chinese  Turkestan.    By  Ellsworth  Huntington. 

Eastern  Asia.— Sakhalin.    /.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907) :  285-301.  Jimb5. 

On  the  Orography  and  Geology  of  Karafuto.    By  Kotora  Jimbo.    [In  Japanese.] 

KasUm  AsU— Sakhalin.    /.  Tokyo  0.8.  19  (1907):  874-386.  Kawasaki 

Coalfields  of  Karafuto.    By  Hantaro  Eawaski.     With  Map.    [In  Japanese.] 

Eastern  Asia— Sakhalin.     /.  Tokyo  Q.8.  19  (1907) :  213-221.  ShigaT 

On  the  delimitation  of  the  Japono-Bussian  Boundary  in  Karafuto.  By  Sliigetaka 
Shiga.    [In  Japane&e.] 

India—Bengal  Mem.  Asiatic  S.  Bengal  2  (1907) :  43-81.  Bainbridge. 

The  Saorias  of  the  Bajmahal  hills.    By  B.  B.  Bainbridge.     With  Illustrations. 
The  writer  doubts  the  DraTidian  affinities  of  these  hillmen. 
India— IrrigaUon.  J.8.  Arts  55  (1907) ;  774-794.  Bobertson. 

Irrigation  Colonies  in  India.    By  Laurence  Bobertson.     With  Diagrams. 

Indian  Oeean — Seyehelles.  Dnpont. 

Beport  on  a  Tisit  of  inTOstigation  to  St.  Pierre,  AstoTc,  Coemoledo,  Assumption, 
and  the  Aldabra  group  of  the  Seychelles  islands.    By  B.  Dupont.    Seychelles, 
1907.    Size  13  X  8,  pp.  52.    Maps,    Presented  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
This  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  article. 

Japan.  

The  Seventh  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan,  1907.  Tokyo :  GoTom- 
ment  Printing  Office.  Size  lOJ  x  7J,  pp.  vi.,  196,  and  30.  Map  and  Diagrams, 
Presented  by  me  Minister  of  Finance,  Tokyo. 
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JapftB—Asama-Tamt.        Sierra  aub  B.  e  (1907) :  186-195.  Wioher. 

The  ABoent  of  Asama-Tama.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Edward  A.  Wioher.  WUh 
lUu§traiion$. 

Japan— Aao.  Popular  8c.  MmUUy  71  (1907) :  29-49.  Andarson. 

The  Great  Japanese  Volcano  Aso.    By  Robert  Anderson.     WUh  lUwtraiionM. 
See  monthly  record,  November,  p.  560. 

Japan— Balny.  

Trade  of  Tairen  (Dahiy)  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year  1906.     By  Mr. 
Vioe-Gonsal  H.  O.  Parlett    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  8854.    Size  9|  x  6, 
pp.  12.    Price  Id. 
The  Dort  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  In  September,  1906,  within  the  period 

oovered  by  this  report    No  inmsh  by  foreign  merchants  had  so  far  oocnrred. 

Japan— Stroetnre.  /.  T6hy6  G,8. 19  (1907):  92-117.  Ogawa. 

On  the  Geotectonic  of  Sonth-West  Japan.    By  Takndzi  Ogawa.    [In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Tides.  J.  Tokyo  0.8. 19  (1907):  83-91.  Honda. 

The  Tidal  Onrrent  of  Nanito.    By  Hdtaro  Honda.     With  Mapi.    [In  Japanese.] 

Malay  Archipelago — ^Bomao.  Oomes. 

The  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Gomes ;  with  a  chapter  on 
missionary  work  amongst  the  Dyaks  by  the  Yen.  A.  F.  Sharp.  London :  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1907.  Size  7jt  x  5,  pp.  iv.  and  7.  Map  and 
lUwftratumi.    Price  1$.  net.    Pretenied  by  the  8.P.G.    [See  p.  212,  anU.'] 

Malay  Arehipalago— Hydrography.    Ann.  Hydrograpkie  86  (1907) :  296-305. 


Ueber  die  Geseiten  in  der  Madura-  nnd  in  der  Soorabaja-Strasse,  sowie  Verbessemng 
der  Tiefen  im  westlichen  Telle  der  Soerabaja-Strasse.     With  Diagrams. 

Malay  Archipelago— Java.  Yeth. 

Java :  geographisch,  ethnologisoh,  historisch.    Door  Prof.  P.  J.  Yeth.    2«  dmk, 
bewerkt  door  Joh.  F.  Snelleman  en  J.  F.  Niermeyer.    4  vols.    Haarlem  :  F.  Bohn, 
1896-1903.    Size  10  x  6J.  pp.  (vol.  1)  vili.  and  396 ;  (vol.  2)  438 ;  (vol.  8)  viii.  and 
602 ;  (vol.  4)  viiL  and  579.    Mapi  and  Portrait    Purchoied, 
This  edition  of  Yeth*s  standard  work  has  been  thoronghly  revised  and  brought  up 

to  date,  tiie  editors  having  begun  their  task  so  far  back  as  1895. 

Persia.  Williams. 

Across  Persia.  By  E.  Orawshay  Williams.  London:  £.  Arnold,  1907.  Size 
9  X  5^,  pp.  zii.  and  348.  Map  and  lllustralion$.  Price  12«.  6d.  net.  Prtwnted  by 
the  Publiiher.    [See  notioe  at  p.  100,  anU.^ 

PhiUppine  Islands.  Philippine  J.  8e.  %  (1907) :  115-129.  Bacon. 

The  crater  lakes  of  Taal  volcano.    By  Raymond  Foss  Bacon.     WiHi  lUuetratioM, 

PhiUppine  Islands.         Philippine  J.  8c.  1  (1906) :  1045-1058.  Smith. 

Contributions  to  the  physiography  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     By  Warren   D. 
Smith.    I.  Cebu  Island.     With  lUuUrationM. 
See  note  in  the  monthly  record. 

Bnssia— Kamehatka.  Tnohoif. 

Mem.  Imp.  Busfdan  G.8.,  General  0.  87  (1906) :  No.  2,  pp.  xU.  nnd  522. 
Le  long  de  la  c&te  oocidentale  de  Kamtchatka.    Par  Y.  N.  Tnohoif.     With  Map. 
[In  Bufesian.] 

Bnssia-^iboria.  Petermams  M.  53  (1907) :  154-158.  Sibiriakof. 

Der  Weg  vom  Flnsse  Kolyma  zum  Ochotskischen  Meere  und  Ola  als  Seehafen 
f&r  das  Kolyma-Gebiet.    Yon  A.  Sibiriakow. 

8iam— Laos.  B.  ComiU  Asie  fran^ai^e  7  (1907)  :  268-294.  Lajonqnidre. 

Le  Laos  siamois.  La  vallee  de  la  Se  Moun:  le  monthoa  Naklion  Rachasi  Ma 
(K'^rat),  et  le  monthon  Isan  (Oubon).  Par  le  commdt.  L.  dc  lia  Jooqui^rc. 
With  Map*. 

Wostem  AsU.  La  G.,  B.8.G.  Parie  16  (1907) :  67-70.  Ucoste. 

Antour  de  TAfj^hanistan  par  le  Karakorum  et  le  petit  Tibet.  Par  le  Commdt. 
de  Lacoste.     With  Sketch-map. 

B  2 
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AFUOA. 

Afriea.  FortnighUy  Rev.  (1901):  320-32i.  Johnston. 

The  disposal  of  Africa.    By  Sir  U.  H.  Johnston. 
Afrioa—British  Protectorates.  

The  surveys  of  British  Africa.      The  annual  report  of   the  Colonial  SuiTey 

Committee.     Second  year,  to  July,  1907.     (Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  532.) 

London,  1907.    Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  60.     Maps  and  lUustratioM,    Presented  by  the 

Colonial  Office. 
Africa—Laiigiiage.  Jaoottet. 

Bantu  phonetics.     By  Rbt.  E.  Jaoottet.     (Supplement  to    Christian  Express^ 

September,  1907.)    Lovedale,  1907.    Size  13)  x  8),  pp.  12. 
See  Keview,  ante,  p.  94. 
Algeria— Eoonomios.    B.  dmiUAfrique  Franfaise  17(1907) :  201-209.  Bernard. 

L'Outillage  de  L'Alg^rie.    Par  Augustin  Bernard.     With  Map. 
Oape  Colony.  Scottish  0.  Mag.  23  (1907) :  393-421 .  EUiot. 

Notes  and  observations  on  an  expedition  in  the  western  Cape  Colony.    By  Lieut 

J.  A.  S.  Elliot.     With  Map  and  JUustrations. 

The  route  led  from  Carnarvon  to  Upington  on  the  Orange  river,  and  thenco  to 
Prieeka. 
Central  AMea— Botany.    /.  Linnean  S.  (Botany)  88  (1907) :  18-98.  Bendle. 

(General  report  upon  tho  Botanical  results  of  the  Third  Tanganyika  Expedition, 

conducted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Cunnlngton,  1904  and  1905.    By  Dr.  A.  B.  Bendle. 
Deals  only  with  the  higher  plants  oolleoted  from  the  three  lakes  visited ;  the  fresh- 
water algSB,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  collections,  being  disoossed  in  a  separate 
paper.    The  former  throw  no  light  on  the  past  relations  of  the  lakes. 

Congo  State.  Mouvement  G.  24  (1907) :  391-396.  Daniat. 

Le  lao  Leopold  II.  ot  ses  affluents.    Par  Albert  Dauzat.     With  M<ip. 
Congo  State— Ethnology.    B.S.B.  Beige  0.  81  (1907) :  171-192,  234-251.  Harroy. 

Ethnographic  congolais :  les  Bakubes.    Par  F.  Harroy.     With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions, 
Eritrea.  Biv.  G.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  259-274.      BaineUi  and  Karinelli. 

Esoursione  al  vulcano  Alid  (Colonia  Eritrea).    Appunti  di  G.  Dainelli  e  0.  Man- 

neUi     WUh  Map. 
German  East  Afirica.    Naturw.  Wochenechri/t  22  (1907) :  513-521,  529-536.      Sehroder. 

Am  Cstrande  des  Parchgebirges  entlang  zum  Kilimandscharo.    Yon  Dr.  Christoph. 

Sobroder.     With  Illustrations. 

lUdagasoar.  8.G.  Com.  Paris  29  (1907) :  869-393.  Geay. 

Aper9U  sur  les  regions  Sud  de  Madagascar.    Par  F.  Geay. 
ICadagasoar— Historieal.  Grandidier. 

Collection  des  ouvrages  anoiens  conoernant  Madagascar.  Tome  v.  Ouvrages  ou 
extraits  d*ouvrages  anglais,  hollandais,  portugais,  espagnols,  su^ois  et  nisses 
(1718-1800).  Par  Alfred  Grandidier  et  Guillaume  Grandidier.  Paris :  Comit<<  do 
Madagascar,  1907.  Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  548.  Map  and  Facsimile  Illustrations.  Price 
25f. 

This  volume  includes  a  number  of  mioor  pieces  oonoemed  with  visits  to  or  descrip- 
tions of  Madagascar.  The  first  portion  deals  with  the  doings  of  the  pirates  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Higeria— Horthem.  

Northern  Nigeria.    Correspondence  relating  to  Sokoto,  Hade^a,  and  the  Munshi 
country.    London,  1907.    Size  13  X  8^,  pp.  vL  and  62.    Price  Id. 
Helates  to  disturbances  during  1906. 
Hile  Basin.  Lyons. 

The  rains  of  the  Nile  Basin  and  the  Nile  Flood  of  1906.  By  Captain  H.  Lyons. 
(Survey  Department  paper.  No.  2.)  Cairo,  1907.  Size  lOJ  x  71,  pp.  70.  Maps  and 
Diagrams. 

BhodesU.  SmiUisonian  Misc.  CoU.  60  (No.  1703, 1907):  35-47.  Andrews. 

The ''Webster**  Buin  in  Southern  Bhodesia,  Africa.  By  Edward  M.  Andrews. 
With  Illustrations. 
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Sfthaxft— Ain-Siaali.  Ann,  G,  16  (1907) :  837-^9.  Mitoii. 

Ain-Salah  et  see  d^pendaoces.    Par  A.  M^tois.      WOh  Map. 

Sahara— BUnuL  Bev,  Culoniale  (190T) :  861-386.  GadtL 

Notes  BUT  Bilma  ot  lea  oasis  enYironoates.    Par  Commandant  Gadel. 

Sonth  Afriea— Ethnology.  Hall. 

Notes  on  the  traditions  of  Sonth  African  races,  eipedally  of  the  Makalanga  of 
Mashonaland.    Being  a  reply,  founded  on  Native  traditions,  to  Prof.  MaoI?er*s  con- 
clusions ss  to  the  age  of  Great  Zimbabwe.    By  B.  N.  Hall    (Reprinted  f^om  the 
African  Monthly,)    Grahamstown,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  288-310. 
The  writer  argnes  that  traditions  of  the  building  of  Zimbabwe  and  other  structures 

would  have  exist^  if  they  had  been  medisoTal  in  date. 

West  Africa.  Montmorres. 

Liverpool  University :  Institute  of  Oommercial  Research  in  the  Tropics.  The 
commercial  possibilities  of  West  Africa.  By  Viscount  Montmorres.  Liverpool, 
1907.    Size  9^x6^,  pp.  24. 

HOBTH  AMERICA 
Alaska— Malaspina  eiaeier.      B.  American  G.8. 89  (1907) :  273-285.  Tarr. 

The  Malaspina  Glacier.    By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.     With  Map  and  mwtrations. 
See  note  in  vol.  29,  p.  460. 
Alaska— Seward  Peninsula.    B,G.8.  Philaddphia  5  (1907) :  10-20.  Smith 

Settlements  and  climate  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska.  By  Philip  S.  Smith. 
With  Sketch-map  and  2llu9irati(m$. 

Alaska— Takntat  Bay.  Tarr. 

Becent  advance  of  glaciers  in  the  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska.    By  Ralph  S.  Tarr. 
{BvMttin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Amerioay  vol  18,  pp.  257-286.)    New  York, 
1907.    Size  10)  x  7,  pp.  [30].    Map  and  lUuetrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
Cf.  note  in  the  Journal  for  April,  1907,  p.  460. 

America — Bthnology.  Fxiederiel. 

Die  Sdiiffahrt  der  Indianer.  Von  Dr.  G^org  Friederici.  (Studien  und  For- 
Bchungen  zur  Menschen-  und  Voikerkunde ;  unter  wissenschaftliche  Leitung  von 
Georg  Buschan  ;  I.)  Stuttgart :  Strecker  &  Schroder,  1907.  Size  9|  x  7,  pp.  vlii. 
and  130.     lUustratione,    Price  im.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Canada — British  Columbia.  

Annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1906, 
being  an  account  of  Mining  Operations  for  Gold,  Coal,  etc.,  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  Victoria,  B.C.,  1907.  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  276.  Map,  IHustra- 
tionSf  and  TaUee.    Presented  by  the  Veparlment  of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canada— Boekies.  Canadian  Alpine  J,  1  (1907) :  138-148.  Vauz. 

Glacier  observations.    By  Ckorge  Vaux  and  William  S.  Vaux.     With  Map  and 

lUutiraiions. 
Canada— BookiM.  Canadian  Alpine  J.  1  (1907) :  149-158.  Wheeler. 

Observations  of  the  Yoho  glacier.    By  A.  0.  Wheeler.     With  Map$  and  lUwtra- 

tione. 

Mezieo.  Martin. 

Mexico  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  Percy  F.  Martin.  2  vols.  London:  E. 
Arnold,  1907.  Size  9  x  SJ,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xxiv.  and  324 ;  (vol.  2)  xiv.  and  330.  Map, 
Plan,  and  lUwftraiions.  Price  80».  net.  Presented  by  the  Publisher.  [To  be 
reviewed.] 

Mezieo.  Diener. 

Beise  in  daa  moderne  Mexico :  Erinnerungen  an  don  x.  Internationalen  Geologen- 
kongress  in  Mexico.  Von  Mietze  Diener.  Wien,  etc. :  A.  Hartleben,  1908  [1907]. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  112.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  3m.  Presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

Mezieo— Ethnology.  lares. 

Etnografia  del  estado  Merida  .  .  .  Por  Jose  Ignacio  Lares.  Segunda  edicidn. 
M^da,  1907.    Size  7i  x  5,  pp.  52. 
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VewfraBdlaad.  ICUUii. 

KewfouDdland  and  its  untrodden  ways.    By  J.  G.  MiUais.    London :  Longmans, 

Green,  &  Co.,  1907.    Siie  10}  x  7,  pp.  zvi.  and  340.    Mans  and  lUuttratums.    Prute 

21 ».  net    Pre$ented  by  the  Publish^.    [To  be  reviewed.] 
Hewfonndland,  etc.  

Tlie  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  pilot,  inolnding  the  Strait  of  Belle  lile.   4th  edit 

London,  1907.    Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  xx.  and  818.    Index-chart. 
Vorth  Amarioa.  Haaton. 

A  scientific  geography.     IV.  North  America.     By  Ellis  W.  Heaton.     London  : 

Ralph,  Holland,  &  Co.,  1907.    Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  130.    Sketch-mapB  and  Diagranu. 

Price  U  Qd.  net.    Presented  by  the  PyhlUhers. 

United  States— Bighorn  Xonntaini.    National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  355-364.        Darton. 

Bighorn  Mountains.    By  N.  H.  Darton.     With  Map  and  lUustrations. 
United  8tatei->8an  Franeisoo.    Nineteenth  Century  (1907) :  220-227.  BaTiton. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906.    By  Charles  Davison. 
United  States— Seismology.  XoAdie. 

Smithionian  Mi$ceUaneaus  CoUeetions  49  (1907) :  No.  1721,  pp.  24. 
Catalogue  of  earthquakes  on  the  Pacifio  Coast,  1897  to  1906.    By  Alexander  G. 
MoAdie. 
Compiled  as  a  continuation  of  Prof.  Holden's  Catalogue,  issued  in  1898. 

United  States— Virginia.  B.  American  G.8.  89  (1907) :  285-291.  Surfiuse. 

Bacial  and  Regional  Study  of  the  Virginia  population.    By  G.  T.  Surface. 

United  States— Virginia.    B.  American  G£.  89  (1907) :  397-109.  Snrfitee. 

Geographic  influence  on  the  economic  history  of  Virginia.    By  G.  T.  Surface. 

OEVTBAL  AVD  SOUTH  AHXBIOA. 

BoUtU.  Ann.  0. 16  (1907) :  350-359.  Bereims. 

Le  haut  plateau  de  Bolivie.    Par  A.  Dereims.     With  Section  and  IUu»tration$. 

Braiil— Amaion.  Oraig. 

Recollections  of  an  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Madeira  river  in 
Brazil.  By  Neville  B.  Craig.  Philadelphia  and  London ;  J.  P.  Lipjpincott  Co., 
1907.  8ize  9  x  6,  pp.  480.  Maps  and  lilustratiotie.  Price  18<».  net.  Pretented  by 
the  Publieliere.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Brazil— Ethnology.  Koeh-GMinberg. 

Sfidamerikanische  Felszeichnungen.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Eoch-Grilnberg.  Berlin  : 
Ernst  Wasmuth,  1907.  Size  11  x  7,  pp.  iv.  and  92.  Map  and  JUuttratiotie. 
Preeented  by  the  Pyhlisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

BraiU- Historical.    Ber.  1.  Hist,  e  O.  Brauileiro  67  (1906) :  Part  i.,  24a-387.      

Viagens  no  Brazil. 
Apparently  reproductions  of  early  documents,  but  printed  without  any  explanation 

or  introductory  matter. 

Brazil— Para.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  16  (1907) :  19-26.  Bueke. 

Voyage  au  ^  campos*'  de  FAriramba.    Par  A.  Duoke. 

Brazil— Parana.  

Commissfto  Geograflca  e  Geologica  de  Estado  de  S.  Paulo.  Explora9lU>  do  Rio 
Parang.  I.  Barra  do  Rio  Tiet^  ao  Rio  Paranahyba.  II.  Barra  do  Kio  Tiete  ao  Rio 
Paranapanema.  Sfto  Paulo,  1907.  Size  17)  X  18,  pp.  24.  Maps  and  lHustraiione. 
Presented  by  the  Commission. 

British  Guiana.  National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  873-381.  Hielprin. 

An  impression  of  the  Guiana  Wilderness.     By  Prof.  Angolo  Heilprin.      With 

lUuslrations. 
Chile.  Elliot. 

Chile :  its  history  and  development,  natural  features,  products,  commerce,  and  pre^ 

8ent  conditions.    By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot ;  with  an  introduction  by  Martin  Hume. 

London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xxviii.  and  364.    Maps,  lUustra- 

tionSf  and  Diagrams.    Price  lOs.  6d.  net.    Presentedby  the  Publisher.    (>vee  review, 

ante,  p.  96.] 
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OoIomMa— Etlmology.  Pittier  de  Pibrega. 

Ethnomphio  and  lingnistio  notes  on  the  Paei  Indiani  of  Tierra  Adentro,  Canca, 

Colombia.    By  Henry  Pittier  de  Piibrega.    (From  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 

AnOkropcHogioal  AiMciation^  Tol.  1,  No.  5.)    Lancaster,  Pa.,  1907.    Size  10  x  6), 

pp.  301-356.    Map  and  HlwlraU<m».    Premited  by  the  Author. 
The  Paes  Indians  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  Central  Cordillera  in  about  8^  N. 
Cnba.  B.  American  0,8.  89  (1907) :  257-268.  Psmow. 

The  High  Sierra  Maettra.    By  B.  E.  Femow.     With  Map. 
Seuador— eeodssy.  C.R.A.  8c.  Pari$  145  (1907) :  8G6-370.  PoisMur^. 

Rapport  pres^nte  an  nom  de  la  Ommission  charge  dn  coutrole  scientifiqne  des 

op<fration8  scientiflqnes  de  TEquatenr.    Par  H.  Poincarc. 

Pern.  Garland. 

Peru  in  1906 ;  with  a  brief  historical  and  geographical  sketch.  By  Alexander 
(Hrland,  translated  by  George  R.  Gepp.  Lima,  1907.  Size  13)  x  10,  pp.  304. 
Map$  and  lUiutrations.    Presented  by  the  Author,    [See  p.  97,  ante.'] 

Peru— Langnage.  Xarkham. 

Yocabnlaries  of  the  general  langnage  of  the  Inoas  of  Peru,  or  Buna  Simi  (called 
Qniohua  by  the  Spanish  grammarians).    By  Sir  Clements  Markliam.    London, 
Bullantyne  &  Co.,  1907.    Size  6)  x  4),  pp.  252.    Preeented  by  the  Author. 
These  yocabnlaries  "  consist  of  carefully  selected  words,  and  are  intended  to  be  useful 

to  .  .  .  English-speaking  residents  in  Pern,  to  travellers,  and  also  to  students  of  history 

and  phiblogy.**    They  embody  Sir  Clements  Markham*s  previous  contributions  to  tlie 

subject,  during  a  period  of  over  forty  years. 

South  Ameriea.  Delebeeqne. 

A  travers  VAm^rique  dn  Snd.    Par  J.  Delebecoue.    Deuxi^e  edition.    Paris : 
Librarie  Plon,  1907.    Size   7)  x  4},  pp.  viii  and  318.    Maps  and  lUuttratione. 
Pretiented  by  the  Author. 
A  vivid  narrative  of  a  Journey  made   in  1904-5,  from  Lima   to  Para,  vid  the 

Paohitea,  Ucayali,  and  Amazon. 

West  Indias—Jamaiea.  Price. 

The  Agricultural  Conference,  1907 ;  and  the  King&ton  disaster.  Being  a  record  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  voyage  of  the  S.S.  Port  Kingston  from  Barbados 
to  Jamaica  and  back  in  January,  1907.  Compiled  by  A.  B.  Price,  1907.  Size 
8x5,  pp.  120.    Hlu$tration$.    PHce  U. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.     8ooUith  G.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  535-543.  Brown. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake.    By  Prof.  Charles  W.  Brown. 
West  Indies— Jamaica.      B.  Engineere  J.  6  (1907) :  213-217.         Caiden  and  Ooldney. 

Notes  on  the  Jamaica  earthquake,  January  14, 1907.    By  Captain  A.  D.  Carden 

and  Captain  G.  T.  B.  Goldney.     With  lUuetrations. 

West  Indies— Santa  Omz.  Qnin. 

The  building  of  an  island,  being  a  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Danish 
West  Indian  island  of  St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz.  By  John  T.  Qnin.  Published  by 
the  Author  in  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  1907.  Sizo  11}  x  H,  pp.  viii.  and  106. 
MapSf  8eetion$f  and  IHustratione.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

AtrSTSAULSIA  AVD  PAdPIO  ISLAVDS. 

Australasia.  Xacdonald. 

In  the  land  of  pearl  and  gold :  a  pioneer's  wanderings  in  the  backbiocks  and 

pearling  grounds  of  Australia  and   New   Guinea.      By  Alexander  Macdonald. 

liondon :  Blackie  &  Son,  1907.    Size  9  x  5),  pp.  xii*and  318.    niustratione.    Price 

10$.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Pttblishere. 
Australasia.  Gregory. 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel   (new  isbue).     Australasia. 

Vol.  1,  Australia   and    New   Zealand.    By  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory.    2nd    edition. 

London:  £.  Stanford,  1907.    Size  8  x  5,  pp.  xxiv.  and  658.   Maps  and  Illuatrations. 

Price  15$.    Pretented  by  tJie  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 
Padflc  Islands.  Grimshaw. 

In  the  strange  South  Seas.    By  Beatrice  Grimshaw.    London:  Hutchinson  &  Co., 

1907.     Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  x.  and  382.     IUu»tration$.    Price  1(U.  net.  Presented  by  the 

PMi$her$. 
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POLAB  BXOI0H8. 

Aretio.  National  O.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  446-450.  Pearj. 

Nearest  the  Pole.    By  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary. 

Arctic— Xxploration.  Ocrdon. 

Boimd  about  the  North  Pole.    By  W.  J.  Gordon.    London :  John  Murray,  1907. 
Size  6x6,  pp.  xli.  and  294.    Maps  and  Illustraiiona,    Price  15$.  net.    Presented 
by  the  Publisher. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  woodcnts  by  Edward  Whymper. 

Arctic— Ziegler  Expedition.  Fleming. 

The  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition,  1903-1905 :  Anthony  Fiala,  Commander.  Scientific 
resnlts,  obtained  under  the  direction  of  William  J.  Peters.  Edited  by  John  A. 
Fleming.  Washington,  D.C.,  1907.  Size  llj  X  ^*VV'  x.  and  630.  JWapt,  J/Zut- 
trations,  and  Diagrams.    Presented  by  the  Estate  of  Wtlliam  Ziegler. 

ercenland— Area.     Meddelelser  am  Or^nland  38  (1907):  121-128.  Pryts. 

Om  Gr0nlands  Areal.     Beregninger,  udfarte  paa  det  af  Kommisslonen  i  1806 
udgione  Kaart  i  Maalestokken  1 :  2,000,000.    Af  H.  Prytz.     With  Map. 
See  note  in  yoI.  80,  p.  567. 

MATHIXAnOAL  «Oe&APHT. 

Mathematical  Ocography.  Johnson. 

Mathematical  geography.  By  Willis  E.  Johnson.  New  York,  etc.:  American 
Book  Co.,  [19071.  Size  7i  X  5,  pp.  386.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  $1.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Publishers. 

PHTBIOAL  AHD  BIOLOOIOAL  OBOeRAPHT. 

Climatology.  BeitrHje  tur  Oeophysik  8  (1907) :  565-602.  Spitaler. 

Die  iahrlichen  und  periodischen  Anderungen  der  W&rmeverteilung  auf '  der 
Erdoberfl'ache  und  die  Eiszeiten.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Spitaler. 

eeophyilcs.  See. 

On  the  temperature,  secular  oooling  and  contraction  of  the  Earth,  and  on  the 
theory  of  earthquakes  held  by  the  ancients.  By  T.  J.  J.  See.  (Reprinted  from 
Proceedings  of  Ihe  American  Philosophical  Society ,  vol.  46, 1907.)  [Fhiladelpbia, 
Pa.,  1907.]    Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  191-299.    Diagrams,    Presented  by  the  Auihor. 

Geophysics— 8oil-tcmperatnrcs.    BeitrHgezur  Oeophysik  %  (1907):  i99-5Gi,  Kiihl. 

Der  j'ahrliohe  Gang  der  Bodentemperatnr  in  verschiedenen  Elimaten.  Yon 
Wilhelm  Kilhl.     Wtih  Diagrams. 

Gravity.  Riv.  Q,  Italiana  14  (1907) :  364-369.  Ooctansi. 

Abbozzo  d'nna  carte  delle  isoauomale  della  gravity  neir  Europa  centrale  e  nel 
Giappone  meridionale.    Por  Giulio  Costanzi.     With  Maps, 

Meteorology.  Hcpworfh. 

Notes  on  maritime  meteorology.  By  M.  W.  Campbell  Hepworth.  London :  G. 
Philip  &  Son,  1907.  Size  £^  x  5},  pp.  yiii.  and  90.  OharU  and  Diagrams. 
Price  2s.  Sd.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Meteorology— Initmmants.  Mill 

Quarterly  J.E.  Meieitrdlogical  8.  88  (1907) :  265-274. 
The  best  form  of  rain-gauge,  with  notes  on  other  forms.    By  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill. 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

Oceanography— Arctic  Ocean.  Knipovich 

Mem.  Imp.  Bussian  0£. ;  General  Q.  48  (1906) :  pp.  zii.  and  1510. 
Grundzfige  der  Hydrologie  dee  europHischen  Eismeercs.    Yon  N.  M.  Enipowitsoh. 
[In  Russian ;  German  r^Jrtim^.] 

Oceanography— Oorrents.  Gehrke. 

Ccfiseil  Perm.  Ezplor,  Mer ;  PM.  eireonstance,  No.  40  (1907) :  pp.  18. 
Mean  velocity  of  the  Atlantic  currents  running  north  of  Scotland  and  through  the 
English  Channel.    By  Johan  Gehrke.     With  Sketch-map  and  Sections. 
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OeMuiography— Currents.  Knvdieii. 

ComeU  Perm.  Bxplor,  Mer ;  FM.  oircimUance,  Na  39  (1907) :  pp.  8. 
Some  Temarks  about  the  currents  in  the  North  Bea  and  adjacent  waters.    By 
Martin  Knndsen. 

Ooeaaography— Vorth  Atlantic.  MecUng. 

Ann.  Sydrograpkie  36  (1907) :  848-355,  396-409. 
Die  Treibeisersoheinnngen  bei  Neofandland  in  ihrer  Abh&ngigkeit  tod  Witter* 
nngsverhaltnissen.    Von  Dr.  L.  Mecking.     With  CharU  and  Diagrams. 

>     Noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record  (vol.  80,  p.  661). 

Oceanography— Padfie.    Ann.  Hydrographie  85  (1907):  253-259.  Schott. 

Strombeobachtnngen  LN.M.S.  Edi  in  westliohen  Stillen  Ozean.  Von  Prof.  Dr. 
Gerhard  Schott.     With  Map. 

Oceanography— Belief.  Bicchieri. 

Per  la  dassificazione  e  denominazione  morfografioa  dei  fendi  sottomarini.  Di 
G.  Riochieri.  (VI.  Congresso  Geografico  Italiano,  Venezia,  26-31  Maggio,  1907. 
Sezione  I.,  Tema  ix.)    Venezia,  1907.    Size  9}  X  0),  pp.  10. 

Physical  Geography.  Snpan. 

GmndsiUre  der  physiscben  Erdknnde.  Von.  Prof.  D.  Alexander  Supan.  Vierte 
.  .  .  Anfloge.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.,  1908  [1907].  Size  9x6,  pp.  x.  and  936.  Maps, 
lUustraiionSy  and  Diagrams,    Presented  by  (he  Author.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Physical  Geography.  Balisbory. 

Physiography.  By  Rollin  D.  Salisbury.  London:  John  Mnrray,  1907.  Size 
8i  X  5),  pp.  zx.  and  770.  Majm,  lUudrations,  and  Diagrams.  Priee  2is.  net. 
Presented  &y  the  PnUisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Phytcgeography.  /.  Manoheeter  G.6, 88  (1907) :  28-42.  BnsseU. 

The  relation  between  the  geographical  position  and  the  prodnctive  capacity  of 
land.    By  Dr.  Edward  J.  Russell.     With  lUustrations  and  Diagrams. 

Biverterraces.  M.k.k.O.  Ges.  Wien  60  (1907):  38-40.  Schaffer* 

Ueber  den*  Znsammenhang  der  alten  Flnssterrassen  mit  dan  Schwanknngen  des 
MecresspiegelB.    Von  Dr.  Franz  Xavier  Schaffer. 

Bsdimentotion.  /.  Geology  15  (1907) :  238-256.  Mead. 

Redistribution  of  elements  in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks.  By  Warren 
J.  Mead.     With  Diagrams. 

Seismology.        B.  Imp.  Earthquake  Investigation  Com.  1  (1907) :  75-113.  Omori. 

Notes  on  the  Valparaiso  and  Aleutian  earthquakes  of  August  17,  190G.  By 
Dr.  F.  Omori.     With  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

Seismology.  G.Z.  18  (1907) :  142-153.  Sapper. 

Die  geographische  Verbreitmig  der'Erdbeben.    Von  E.  Sapper. 

Speleology.  Jeannel  and  BaooTitsa. 

Biosp^logioa.  II.  Enumeration  des  grottes  visit^es,  1904-1906  (1^*  s^e).  Par 
R.  Jeannel  etE.  G.  Raoovitza.  (Archives  de  Zootogie  exp^rimentale  et  g^n^ale, 
IV*  Serie,  Tome  vi.,  No.  8.)  Paris,  1907.  Size  9J  x  6.  pp.  489-536.  Presented 
by  the  Authors. 

Speleology.  Baeoritsa. 

Essai  sur  lee  probl^es  bioep^logiques.  Par  Emile  G.  Raoovitza.  (Archive 
de  Zootogie  expfirimentale  et  g€narale,  IV«  S^rie,  Tome  vi.,  No.  7.)  Paris,  1907. 
Size  9J  X  6,  pp.  871-488.    PresenUd  by  the  Author. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Bauer. 

Recent  results  of  terrestrial  magnetic  observations.  By  L.  A.  Bauer.  (Reprinted 
fipom  the  TechnoHogy  Quarterly,  vol.  20,  No.  2.  June,  1907.)  Size  lOJ  X  7,  pp. 
170-186.    Maps,  Diagram,  arm  Illustration. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Baner. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Research  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.     By  L.  A. 
Bauer.    (Extracted  from  the  Fifth  Year-book  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington.)   Washington,  1907.     Size  10  x  7J,  pp.  236-242.    Illustrations. 
These  two  papers  include  aoconnts  of  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  Galilee  in  the 

Pacific  (Journal,  vol.  27,  p.  92 ;  28,  p.  184 ;  80.  p.  664). 
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Voleaaoes.  Globus  91  (1907) :  277-280,  803-305.  Knabel. 

Theoricn  des  Vulkanismns.  Bin  Bimdblick  anf  altere  and  neuere  Lehren.  Yon 
Walther  von  Knebel. 

AlTHBOFOeBOeEAPKT  AVD  HUTOBIOAL  eBMBAPHT. 

Anthropology-— Onltnre.  Elliot. 

The  romance  of  Savage  Life.  DeBcribing  tbe  life  of  primitiye  man,  biB  customs, 
occupations,  language,  beliefs,  arts,  craft^  adventures,  games,  sports,  etc.,  etc.  By 
G.  P.  Scott  Elliott.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co.,  1908  [1907].  Size  8x5,  pp.  884. 
lUuttratioM.     Presented  hy  the  Author. 

Political  Geography— Frontien.  Cnnon. 

Tbe  Bomanes  lecture,  1907.  Frontiers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ourxon  of 
Kedleston.  Oxford ;  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  58.  Price  2$.  net. 
PresenUd  by  the  PMUhers, 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Amnndsen.  Terrestrial  Magnetism  12  (1907):  36.  

Sketch  of  life  and  work  of  Roald  Amundsen. 

Bnehan.  Scottish  0.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  427-431.  Hill. 

Dr.  Alexander  Buchan.    By  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 

MeLonghlin.  Hdmao. 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  father  of  Oregon.    By  Frederick  V.  Holman.    Cleve- 
land :  The  A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  802.    PortraUB.    Price  $2.50. 
The  Bubjeot  of  this  memoir  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  opening  up  of 

Oregon. 

OEVSBAL. 

Britiih  Empire.  Paton. 

Handbooks  on  British  Colonies,  1007.  Compiled  by  Walter  Paton.  London: 
Emigrants*  Information  Office,  1907.  Size  8|  x  5,  pp.  [764.]  3fapf.  Price  2t. 
Presented  by  the  Emigrants  Information  Offioe, 

British  Empire.  *        Knight. 

Over-sea  Britain.  A  descriptive  record  of  the  geography,  the  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  political  development,  and  the  economic  resources  of  the  Empire.  By 
E.  F.  Knight.  (Vol  1)  The  nearer  Empire :  Tbe  Mediterranean,  British  Africa, 
and  British  America,  tiondon :  J.  Murray,  1907.  Size  9  X  5},  pp.  xii.  and  324. 
Maps,    Price  6«.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [See  notice  on  p.  100,  ante."} 

British  Xuieum.  

The  history  of  the  collections  contained  in  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the 
British  Museum.  Vol.  2.  London,  1906.  Size  9  x  5|,  pp.  782.  Presented  by 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History^. 

EineatioiiaL  HaUin. 

L*enseignement  de  la  g^graphie  )k  TUniversite'  de  Li^ge.  Par  Joseph  Halkin. 
(Travaux  du  Seminaire  de  Q^graphie  do  TUniversite  de  Liege,  Fascicule  vi.) 
Lie'ge,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  40. 

Oeologieal  Society.  Woodward. 

Tbe  history  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  By  Horace  B.  Woodward. 
London :  Geological  Society,  1907.  Size  9  x  5|,  pp.  xx.  and  336.  Portraits  and 
lUuslrations,    Presented  by  the  AMor,    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Index.  

The  annual  Index  to  the  Times^  1906.  London  Times  Offioe,  [1907].  Size 
10  X  6,  pp.  892. 

Lerant.  Margolionth. 

Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus :  three  chief  cities  of  the  Egyptian  Sultans.  By 
D.  S.  Margoliouth.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus,  1907.  Size  9}  X  6),  pp.  xvi. 
and  302.    Illustrations,    Price  20s.  neL    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Metric  System.  

A  Bill  to  render  compulsory  tho  use  of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
commonly  known  as  tbe  Metric  System.    London,  1907.    Size  13)  x  8),  pp.  6. 

Metric  System. 

British    r.    Metric    weights    and    measures.      Reports   of    the    Conference    of 
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RepNBentatiyes  of  the  Cotton  and  allied  Trades,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Debate 
on  the  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Bill.  London  and  Manohester, 
[1907].    Size  7  X  5,  pp.  iv.  and  62.    Map, 

Vatwre-ftndy.  Oar^. 

The  mammoth  hunters.  By  Alfred  E.  Carey.  London :  Greening  &  Co.,  1907. 
Size  8x5,  pp.  zii.  and  306.    IllwtraHcns,    Prtee  6$,    Pre$mUed  by  the  Author. 

Plaee-Hames.  

Third  report  of  the  United  States  Board  on  geographic  names,  1890-1906.  Wash- 
ington, 1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  182. 
Embodies  all  the  decisions  of  the  Board  &om  1890  to  1906.  Among  forms  adopted 
are:  Riu-kiu;  Bainier  (not  Taooma);  Everest  (not  Gaurisankar) ;  Fooohow  (not 
Fnohan,  yet  we  find  "  Fokien  '*  on  the  next  page).  Meares'  name  **  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment "  is  retained  for  the  cape  at  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  date  of  his  voyage  and 
the  ship  in  which  it  was  made  are  wrongly  given. 

Plant-distribution.  CKippj. 

Plant-distribution  from  an  old  standpoint.  By  H.  B.  Guppy.  Size  8J  x  5J,  pp.  34. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  B.  A.  BUTTIUI,  Map  Omraior,  B.a.8. 

ivmon. 

AuitriA-Suigary.  Artaria. 

Artaria's  Elsenbahnkarte  von  Dsterreich-Ungam  mit  Stationsveneichnis,  1908. 
Tierte  Neubearbeitung,  viii.  Auflage.   Soale  1 :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7*8  stat.  miles.   . 
Yienna :  Artaria  &  Co.,  [1907].    Price  2.20  kr.    Presented  by  the  PMUher. 

British  IslMi  Boyal  Commissioii  for  Oanals  and  Waterways. 

Map  of  the  canal  systems  and  navigable  rivers  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale 
1 :  633,600  or  1  inch  to  10  stat.  mUes.  2  sheets.— Map  of  the  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  in  the  catchment  basins  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale  1 :  633,600  or  1  inch  to 
10  stat.  miles.  2  sheets. — Map  of  the  canal  systems  and  navigable  rivers  of  Soot- 
land.  Scale  1 :  633,600  or  1  inch  to  10  stat  miles. — Map  of  the  oanals  and  navi- 
gable rivers  of  Ireland.  Scale  1 :  633,600  or  1  inch  to  10  stat  miles.  Southampton  : 
Ordnance  Survey  Oflkse,  1905-07.  Preeented  hy  the  Boyal  Commiesion  on  Canals 
and  Waterwaye. 

The  16-miles-to-an-inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  the  British  Isles  forms  the  basis  of 
these  canal  maps.  They  are  printed  lightly  in  brown  and  blue,  and  upon  them  the 
special  information  connected  with  catonment  basins,  canals  and  navigable  rivers  is 
given  in  different  colours  and  symbols.  Against  the  names  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  the  counties,  the  jpopulation  is  stated  in  clear  figures.  The  maps 
have  been  ^ecially- prepared  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  to  accommbuy  the  report  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways.  On  the  map  of  England  showing 
catchment  basins,  the  average  rainfall  is  given  in  figures  for  various  districts,  the 
authority  for  the  necessary  information  being  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill. 

liiglaid  and  WalM.  OrdiuuMt  tnmj. 

Sheets  pobliahed  by  the  Direotoi^Oenend  of  the  Ordimoe  Surrey,  Southamptcm, 
from  December  1  to  81, 1907. 

2  miles  to  1  inch: — 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  11, 16. 
PricBj  on  paper,  1$,  6d.  ;  mounted  on  linen,  2$. ;  mounted  in  sections,  2s.  6d.  each. 
lineh  (third  edition) :— 

In  outline,  101,  111,  140, 158,  336,  352.    Is.  eaeh  (engraved). 
With  hills  in  brown  or  bhtck,  101,  111,  123,  140,  156,  158,  336,  352.     U.  ea6h 
(engiayed> 

Towns  and  country  around,  with  roads  printed  in  colour,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in 
sheets.    Bristol.    Price,  on  paper.  Is. ;  mounted  on  linen.  Is.  6d. 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  1,  2, 8,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  94,  122.    Prioe,  on  paper.  It.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  mounted  in 
seetione^  2b.  6d.  eaeh. 
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6-iBoh— Ooimty  Map«  :— 
OarmarthMUhirt  (First  Revision),  39  n a,  8.w.,  45  8.W.,  47  B.W.,  48  h.w.,  r.b.  Oon- 
mJX  (First  Bevision)  (18  N.i.  and  14  h.w.X  14  s.w.,  8.B.,  19  H.i.,  20  H.w.,  B.«.,  82  fl.w., 
B.I.,  89  H.W.,  40  N.I.,  50  8.B.,  52  N.w.  Beronihire  (First  Bevision),  111  8.W.,  129  n.k. 
Kent  (Second  EevisionX  48  N.w.,  aw.  (58  n.e.  58a  N.w.).  IdneobiiUre  (First  Ee- 
vision),  18  n.w.,  8.W.,  8.E.,  70  k.w.,  8.w  Fambrdkaihire  (First  Bevision),  6  8.W., 
11  N.E.,  18  N.a.,  29  N.W.,  N.B.,  36  s.w.  Yorkahira  (First  Beviaion  of  1891  tiurvey), 
288  8.W.,  248  N.B.,  8.B.,  249  8.W ,  8.E.,  259  n.e.,  260  8.E.,  261  n.e.,  262  N.w.,  266  N.w., 
278  8.E.    It.  eaeh. 

86-inah— Oonnty  Mapa  :— 
OoniwaU  (First  Bevision),  LXI.  9, 10, 13, 14, 15;  LXIa.  16 ;  LXII.  2,  3, 7, 10, 11 ; 
LXIV.  14 ;  LXVm.  2 ;  LXX.  6,  7,  8, 10, 1 1. 12, 14, 15, 16 ;  LXXI.  4, 12 ;  LXXVI. 
4,  7,  8, 11, 12,  14,  15;  LXXVII.  1,  5.  9,  (11  and  16),  13, 14  (16  and  11);  LXXX. 
2,  8,  4 ;  LXXXI.  1 .  Kent  (Second  Bevision),  XXXIV.  5, 9. 13 ;  XLIV.  4 ;  XLV.  1 ; 
LXIV.  6.  9. 10, 12, 18, 16 ;  LXV.  9 ;  LXXI.  2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11 ;  LXXU.  1,  2,  3, 4, 5, 6, 
7,8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16;  LXXX.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12;  LXXXI.  5. 
Laaeaahira  (First  Bevision  of  1891  Snpvey),  CIL  7;  CVU.  9,  10,  11,  13,  14, 
15.  LineolBihira  (First  Revision),  V.  4,  8, 11 ;  VI.  1,  7 ;  XIIL  7,  8, 11 ;  XIV.  9, 
13,14.  St.eaeh.  V.  6.  U.ed.  Horfolk(First  Bevision),  LXIIL  3,  7,  8, 10, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 16;  LXIV.  1.  5.  Pambrokaahire  (First  Bevision),  IV.  5,  18,  14;  V.  5, 
6,  9,  10,  14;  IX.  1,  2,  4,  11;  X.  1,  2,  5,  6;  XXL  2,  5,  6,  11, 12, 15,  16;  XXVL 
(4  and  3),  8, 12 ;  XXVII.  8.  Yorkshire  (First  Bevision  of  1891  Survey),  CCXX.  8  ; 
CCXXI.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9, 12, 13, 14, 16,16 ;  COXXXH.  5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16 ; 
CCXXXIIL  7,  9, 10, 13,  14 ;  OCXXXV.  10, 12, 13.  3«.  each. 
{E.  Slanfordj  London  Agent.) 

Borope— Central.  K.  Prenssisohe  Landesanfoahma 

Topographischen  Specialkarte  von  Mittel-Eoropa.  Herausgegeben  von  der  karto- 
graphisdien  Abtheilnng  der  Eonigl.  .rrenssisohen  Landesanftiahnie.  Scale 
.  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  31  stat  miles.  Sheets :  299,  Dordrecht ;  801,  Wesel ;  328, 
Ghent ;  330,  Manohen-Gladbach.  Berlin :  E.  Preilssicho  Landesanfnahme,  1907. 
Price  1.00m.  each  eheet. 

Europe— CentraL  BaTenstela  and  liebenow. 

Bavenstein-Llebenow's  Special-  Bad-  nnd  Automobilekarte  von  Mlttel-Bnropa. 
Scale  1 :  300,000  or  1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles.  Sheets:  108,  Sanok;  122,  Kasohau ; 
136,  Miskolcz :  150,  Debreczen ;  160,  Graz;  161,  Steinamanger;  168,  Kecskemet ; 
164,  Gsaba.    Frankfurt-am-Main  :  Ludwig  Bavenstein,  [1907]. 

Franca.  Ministre  da  rinteriaur,  Paris. 

Oarte  de  la  France  dress^  par  ordre  da  Ministre  de  Tlnt^enr.  Scale  1 :  100,000 
or  1  inch  to  1-6  stat.  mile.  Sheets :  iii.-17,  PoDt-FAbbe',  xii.-ll,Le  Hftvre  (sud) ; 
xiii.-13,  Laigle;  xiiL-14,  Martagne;  xiii.-87,  Bagn^res-de-Lnchon ;  xv.-l2,  Les 
Audelys;  xviil.-20,  La  Charity ;  xx.-29,  Le  Monastier;  xxiv.-23,  St.  Olande; 
xxvi.-24,  Vallorcine.  Paris:  Miniature  de  Tlntcrieur,  Service  Vicinel,  1907. 
Price  0.80/f.  ecush  sheet. 

Oraeoa.  Karnes. 

Earte  des  Sundes  zwischen  Leukas  nod  Akamanien.  Bedncktion  nach  der  Anf- 
nahme  von  Hauptmann  v.  Maries  im  M'arz  u.  April  1905.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1*3 
inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  Petermanns  Miiteilungen,  Jahrgang  1907,  Tafel  20.  Gotha  : 
Justus  Perthes,  1907.     Pretented  by  the  Publisher. 

ASIA. 
JaTa.  Topographisehe  Inriohting,  The  Hague. 

Topographisohe  Kaartder  Residentie  Soerakarta.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6 
stat  mile.    6  sheets.    The  Hague :  Topographisehe  Inrichting,  1906. 
The  1894  edition  of  this  map  with  the  tramways  revised  to  1906. 

Araioi. 

Africa.  Topographical  Seotion,  Ganaral  Staff. 

Map  of  Africa.  Compiled  in  the  Topographical  Seotion,  General  Staff.  Scale 
1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3-9  stat.  miles.  Sheets :  Somaliland,  68-G,  Biyo  Kaboba ; 
68-H,  Harag  Jid;  68-1,  Bulbar;  (38-M,  Harrar;  68-N,  Jifar  Medir;  68-0, 
Adadleh.  London:  Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Chfice,  1907. 
Price  1«.  6d.  each  sheet.    Presented  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operations, 

Angola.  Griffiths  &  Co. 

Bengnella  Bailway.    Plan  showing  railway  from  Lobito  bay  to  750  kilooMtrea. 
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Scale  1 :  400,000  or  1  inch  to  6-8  stat.  miles.   London:  Griffiths  &  Co.,  [1907J.  Pre- 

seiUed  by  (he  PMisher, 

A  bla<^-and-white  lithograph  of  a  traverse  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway 
from  Lobito  bay,  near  Bengnela,  into  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  750  kilometres  (466 
miles).  The  line  to  be  fouowed  by  the  railway  is  shown  as  well  as  the  country  for 
abont  10  miles  on  cither  side. 

Bgjpt.  Snrrej  Department,  Cairo. 

Topographical  map  of  Fayum  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stai 
mile.  Sheets :  s.w.  12-1, 12-6, 12  and  13-3, 13-2, 13-4, 14-2,  14-3, 14-4, 14-5, 14-6, 
15-2,15-3,15-4,15-5,15-7.  Cairo:  Snrvey  Department,  1907.  Pre$mUa  by 
the  DiredoT'Qeneralt  Survey  DepartmefU^  Cairo, 

Morocoo.  Larras. 

Carte  de  reconnaissance  dn  Maroc,  lev^  et  dessin^s  par  le  Capitaine  N.  Larras, 
1898-1906.    Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat  miles.    Sheets :  Casablanca, 
Safi-Marrakeoh.    Paris :  Henry  Barr^e,  [1907]. 
These  are  the  first  two  sheets  of  a  new  large-scale  map  of  parts  of  western  and 
central  Morocco,  compiled  chiefly  from  surveys  and  sketches  by  Captain  N.  Larras. 
There  will  be  altogether  seven  sheets,  which  are  to  include  all  the  more  important 
districts  of  the  conntay.    The  map  is  printed  in  colours,  relief  being  shown  by 
horizontal  form  lines  in  brown,  at  approximating  intervals  of  50  metres.    On  the 
present  sheets  are  inset  plans  of  Casablanca  and  Safl,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  10,000. 

South  Africa.  <  South  Africa.' 

The  raOway  map  of  South  Africa.    Scale :  1 :  4,000,000  or  1  inch  to  631  stat.  miles. 
London :  Offices  of  South  Afrioa,  1907. 
This  railway  map,  which  has  been  revised  to  date,  is  published  as  a  supplement  to 

the  number  of  South  Africa  for  November  23, 1907. 

AXIBIOA. 
Chile.  Boloila  and  Bertrand. 

Nuevo  mapa  de  Chile.  Formado  con  arreglo  a  los  dates  oficiales  mas  recientes  i 
los  dltimos  levantamientos  efectuados  por  las  Comisiones  de  Limites.  Por  Nicanor 
Bolofia.  Revisado  i  aprobado  por  el  injeniero  Sr.  Alejandro  Bertrand,  Jefe  de  la 
Ofioina  Demarcadora  de  Limites.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000  or  31*6  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
Santiago :  Carlos  Tomero,  1904. 

Chile.  Direodon  de  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago. 

Carta  jeogr&fica  y  minora  de  los  31°  30'  i  33°  10'  de  Lat.  Sur.  que  comprende  la 
Provinda  de  Aconcagua  y  parte  de  las  de  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso  y  Santiago, 
l^vantada  y  construida  por  la  Seocion  de  Jeografica  y  Minas  de  la  Direccion  de 
Obras  Pdblicas.    Publicado  bajo  la  direccion  del  Sr.  Jos^  del  C.  Fuenzalida. 
Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat.  mile.    6  8heet4B.    Santiago :  Direccion  de 
Obras  PiibUcas,  1905. 
This  map  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  cartography  of  Chile.    It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  the  coast-line  to  the  eastern  boundary  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  31°  30^  and  33°  10'  S.  lat.,  and  thus  embraces  Valparaiso  and  the  line 
of  the  trans-Andine  railway,  as  well  as  the  peak  of  Aconcagua.    Relief  is  shown  by 
contour-lines  in  brown  at  100-metre  intervals,  the  SOO-tnetre  contours  being  dis- 
tingmshed  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the  1000-metre  by  a  thick  line,  which  arrangement 
greatly  assists  the  eye  in  following  the  lines.    Thofte  contours  can  only  be  considered 
as  approximately  correct  in  many  places,  but  they  serve  well  to  give  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  relative  heights  of  land.    In  addition  to  the  contours,  absolute  heights  are 
shown  in  black  figures.    Water  is  shown  in  blue,  and  boundaries  red.    Useful  informa- 
tion concerning  location  of  minerals  is  given  on  the  map  by  various  symbols,  and  taken 
altogether  the  map  is  a  most  creditable  production.    In  the  Andine  region  the  surveys 
of  the  recent  Boundary  Commission  have  formed  a  good  basis  for  the  topographical 
features.    The  height  of  the  peak  of  Aconcagua  is  given  as  7004  metres  (22,979  feet), 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  by  the  latest  trigonometrical  determination  of  Fr. 
Schrader  it  is  22,812  feet 

Chile.  Ofldna  de  Limites,  Santiago. 

Comision  Chilena  de  Limites.     Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat.  miles. 

Sheets :  Atacama.    Santiago :  Ofioina  de  Limites,  1907.    Presented  hy  the  Ofioina 

de  Limiiee^  Santiago. 

These  two  sheets  deal  with  the  northern  section  of  the  Chilo-Argentine  boundary, 
and  include  the  region  bordering  on  the  Atacama  desert  between  27°  and  29°  S.  lat 
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and  6d^  and  70^  SO"  W.  lon^.    In  addition  to  the  topoffiaj^oal  sheets,  there  aie,  as 
before,  skeleton  sheets  showing  the  lines  of  traverses  and  triangnlation. 

United  States.  U.S.  Oeologieal  Snrrej. 

Geologic  atlas  of  the  United  States.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  to  1  -9  stat  mile. 
Folios:  141,  Bald  monntain — Drayton,  Wyoming;  Olond  peak— Fort  MoEinney, 
Wyoming;  Nantahala,  North  Carolina — Tennessee;  Amity,  Pennsylyaaia ;  Lan- 
caster— Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin — Iowa— Illinois ;  Bogersville,  rennsylvania ; 
Pisgah,  North  Carolina— South  Carolina;  Joplin  district,  Missouri — Kansas; 
Penobscot  bay,  Maine ;  Devil's  Tower,  Wyoming.  Washington :  Department  of 
the  Interior,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1906-07.  Price  25  oenU.  each  /olio.  Pre- 
amled  (y  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 

AUSTRALASIA, 
dueensland.  Ball. 

Copper-mining  district  of  Cloncurry,  North- Western  Queensland.  Based  on 
Queensland  4-mile  map  issued  by  Department  of  Public  Lands,  and  showing 
freeholds  and  mineral  leases.  Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources,  under  the 
supervision  of  L.  C.  Ball,  u.e..  Assistant  Gk>vernment  Geologist.  Scale  1 :  880,160 
or  1  inch  to  6  miles.    Brisbane :  Queensland  Geological  Survey,  1907. 

POLAB  BEGIOHS. 

South  GeorgU.  Siielaiko. 

Karte  der  CumbcrUnd  Bay  (Sud-Georgien).    Von  A.  Szielasko.    Scale  1 :  125,000 

or  1  inch  to  1*9  stat  naile.      Petermannt  MUteUurufen,  Jahrgang,  1907,  Tufel  21. 

Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1907.    Preeented  by  the  Publisher. 

GSVSRAL. 
World.  Freytag. 

G.  Freytag's  Welt- Atlas.  Dritte,  vermehrte  Auflage.  Vienna  and  Leipzig: 
G.  Freytog  &  Bemdt,  1908.    PreseiUed  by  the  PMisher. 

A  new  edition  of  a  small  pocket  atlas,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The  maps 
vary  considerably  in  merit,  and  in  some,  as  No.  50,  the  imperfect  registering  of  the 
colours  seriously  interferes  with  their  clearness. 

World.  Hamfworth. 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  (Gazetteer.  Parts  30  &  32.  London :  The  Amalgamated 
Press,  Limited,  1907-8.    Prtbe  Id.  each  part. 

These  parts  contain  the  following  maps:— Part  30:  Nos.  85-86,  Balkan  States 
and  Asia  Minor  (industries  and  communications);  181-132,  Asiatic  Bussia;  148-144, 
Central  Africa.  Part  31:  Nos.  87-88,  Turkey  in  Europe;  181-18S,  Mexico  and 
Central  America ;  193-194,  South  America  (south).  Part  32 :  Nos.  89-90,  Greece, 
Crete,  and  the  Archipelago;  141-142,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan;  168-164,  Central 
Canada. 

World.  St.  Martin  and  Sehrader. 

Atlas  Universal  de  G^ographie  oonstruit  d*apr^  les  sources  originales  et  les 
documents  les  plus  r^cents,  cartes,  voyages,  memoirs,  travaux  g^esiaues,  etc., 
avec  un  texte  analytique.  Ouvrage  commence  par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  et 
continue  par  Fr.  Schrader.  Sheet  No.  68,  Afrique  Australe.  Paris :  Hachette  et 
Cie.,  1907.    Presented  by  the  PMi8her. 

A  glance  at  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  this  sheet  will  show  that  the  best 
and  most  reliable  documents  have  been  utilized  in  the  compilation.  Like  all  the  other 
sheets  of  this  atlas,  the  drawing  and  engraving  are  excellent,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
an  improvement  in  general  effect,  and  render  the  names  more  clearly  legible,  if  the  hill 
work  could  bo  printed  in  brown  instead  of  black. 

CEABTS. 
Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiraltj. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
November,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Hydrographer,  AdmiraUy. 

Hew  Ohsrts. 
No.  InchM. 

3676  m  =  0-9  United  States,  east  coast :— Fletchers  neok  to  Merrimac  river.  3f . 
3678  m  =  7  9     British  Columbia :— Port  Simpson.    8t. 
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No.  IncbM. 

8660  m  =11-8     Golf  of  Aden :— Aden  harbour.    3<. 

7  m  s  2*9     Gulf  of  Aden :— Aden  harbour  and  approachee.    4«. 

«uM/! «»  _ Jq-oI    East  coast  of  Korea:— Fusan  harbour  to  Chukupen  bay.    Chu- 
|5-9)       kupenbay.    Chukusan  po.    3b. 


Oharts  Oaneelled. 
No.  Gaocelled  by.  No. 

New  chart 
Aden  harbour  and  approaches    ....         7 


7  Gulf  of  Aden :— Aden  and 
adjacent  bays,  Aden  an- 
chorage. 
54  Ports  and  anchorages  on 
the  east  coast  of  Korea:— 
Plan  of  Cheku-pien  bay  on 
this  sheet. 


Plan  of  Chukupen  bay  on  new  chart .    .     .    3666 


Oharts  that  ha^e  reesiTsd  Important  Coneotions. 

No.  240,  England,  south  coast :—HanK)aze.  2682,  England,  west  coast:— Nash 
point  to  New  passage.  1538,  Ireland,  west  coast  :—Foynes  harbour.  2049, 
Ireland,  south  coast  :~Kinsale  to  Wexford.  2241,  Baltic :— Entrance  to  gulf  of 
Finland  and  northern  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Riga.  2285,  Black  sea :— Yama, 
Baljik  bay.  233,  Africa,  north  coast :— Suez  canal.  380,  North  American  lakes  :— 
Lake  and  river  St.  Glair  with  the  Detroit  river.  612,  North  America,  east  coast : — 
Little  Spoon  island  to  Pemaquid  point.  2853,  Gkilf  of  Mexico :— Missisaippi  sound 
and  Mobile  bay.  229,  United  States,  west  coast : — Point  Pinos  to  Bodega  head. 
2172,  Alaska :— Bering  strait.  628,  Africa,  west  coast:— Fernando  Po  island. 
2404,  Singapore  main  street  from  Tree  island  to  Batam  bay.  2023,  Sinsftpore : — 
Keppel  barMmr.  1199,  China,  east  coast:— Kue  shan  islands  to  the  Yang  tse 
Kiang.  1601,  Chinja,  north-east  coast :— Wusung  river.  8412,  Tasmania :— Hunter 
passage.  781,  Pacific  ocean :— North-west  sheet  783,  Pacific  ocean : — South-east 
Sheet.  2460,  Pacific  ocean :— Kamchatka  to  Kadiak  island,  etc. 
(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Indian  Oeean  and  Bed  Ssa.  Meteorologioal  Offlee. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15^  S.  lat.  and  Bed 
Sea,  January,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Priee  6J.  each.  Pre- 
tented  (y  the  Meteorological  Cffiee, 

Vcrth  Atlantic  and  Msditemjisan.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  January, 
1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Priee  6d.  eaek,  PreeetUed  hy  the 
Meteorologieal  Qfiee. 

Vorth  Atlaatie.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  December,  1907.  Washington :  U.S. 
Hydrographic  Office,  1907.    Presented  by  the  U*6,  Hydrographic  Offtee. 

Vorth  Paeiflo.  V.8.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  January,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1907.    Preeenied  by  the  US.  Hydrographic  Office. 

PHOTOeKAPHS. 

Canada.  Firth,  Holmden,  and  Jones. 

Thirty-six  photographs  of  North- Western  Canada,  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Firth, 
S.  M.  Holmden,  and  H.  W.  Jones.    PresenUd  by  A.  H.  Harrison^  Esq. 

Collected  by  Mr.  Harrison  during  his  recent  journey  in  North- Western  Canada,  and 
on  his  return,  presented  by  him  to  the  Society. 

(1)  Mr.  H.  Firth  and  his  wife ;  (2)  A  creek  just  before  tbe  freeze-up,  Fort  McPher- 
son ;  (8)  Goige  in  the  Davidson  range ;  (4)  Indians  on  the  Peels  river ;  (5^  Natives 
arriving  at  Fort  McPherson  for  spring  trade;  (6)  Midnight  Sun  seen  uom  Fort 
McPherson ;  (7)  Hay  river  post,  new  buildings  by  Mr.  Marsh ;  (8)  Fort  McPherson, 
looking  across  Peels  river ;  (9  and  10)  A  lake  near  Peels  river ;  (in  The  Firth  family, 
Fort  McPherson;  (12)  H.B.  Co.'s  transport  starting  for  Hersohell  island  from  Fort 
McPherson;  (13)  J.  F.  Firth  and  his  dogs;  (14)  H.  Firth  and  his  dogs;  (15)  Wild 
roses,  Fort  Simpson;  (16)  At  Fort  Simpson,  June  12,  1905;  (17)  Wrigley  harbour; 


[ 
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(18)  A  whale-boat  being  towed  up  PeelB  rlyer ;  (19)  Fort  Simpson  ;  (20)  The  baok  of 
Fort  Simpson;  (21)  U.B.  Go.*8  steamer  at  Wrigley  harbour;  (22)  Protestant  Mission 
at  Fort  Norman;  (23j)  Pelican  rapid.  Fort  Smith;  (24)  The  Ramparts  above  Gkx>d 
Hope;  (25)  An  old  mdian  woman  making  a  tent;  (26)  The  Wrigley  taking  wood 
aboard;  (27)  Roman  GathoHo  mission  at  Fort  Simpson;  (28)  Indian  family  at  Fort 
Simpson;  (29)  Indian  oamp,  Mackenzie  river ;  (80)  The  **  Hnskies' **  boats  at  anchor  in 
the  Peels  river ;  (31)  Natives  and  "  Huskies  '*  of  Fort  McPhersoa ;  (32)  "  Huskies  "  on 
the  bank  of  Peels  river;  (83)  The  inhabitants  of  Fort  McPherson  coming  out  of  church ; 
(34)  The  Midnight  Sum  at  Fort  McPherson;  (85)  Fort  McPherson;  (86)  The  Indian 
post  of  Fort  Mcrherson. 

Canada.  Hammentien. 

Fifty-seven  photographs  of  the  Athabasca  river,  Canada,  taken  by  Count  Von 
Hammerstein.    Pretented  hy  A,  H.  Harriion,  Esq, 

These  photographs  were  brought  home  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Harrison  on  his  return  from  his 
recent  surveying  expedition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie.  They 
are  representative  of  the  mode  of  life  and  scenery  in  this  part  of  North-West  Canada. 

(1-24)  Views  on  the  Athabasca  river;  (25)  Cascade  on  Athabasca  rivor;  (26) 
Making  portage,  Athabasca  river ;  (27)  A  Peterborough  canoe  on  the  Athabasca  river ; 
(28)  Boat's  crew,  Athabasca  river ;  (29  and  30)  Skew  on  Athabasca  river ;  (31)  Track- 
ing up-stream ;  (32  and  33)  Fort  Chipewyan ;  (34)  Fort  McMurray ;  (35)  Camp  at 
Fort  McMurray;  (36)  Police- waggon  on  the  trail;  (37)  The  Midnight  Sun  on  the 
Athabasca  river;  (38)  Cree  Inman  coming  in  with  meat;  (39)  Lake  Athabasca, 
trading-post;  (40)  Rapids,  Slave  river;  (41-43)  Salt  plains;  (44-54)  Boring  for  oil, 
Atiiabasoa  river ;  (55)  Machinery  on  the  bank  of  the  Athabasca  river;  (56^  Athabasca 
landing,  putting  machinery  on  board  Skew ;  (57)  Taking  machinery  ashore,  Atha- 
basca river. 

Oanada.  Harrison. 

Eighty-two  photographs  of  North-West  Canada,  taken  by  A.  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 
1905-7.    Presented  hy  A.  H.  Harrison^  Esq, 

'Mi,  Harrison's  journey  and  explorations,  during  which  these  photographs  were         t 
token,  were  described  by  him  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society.    HIb  lengthy  stay  at 
the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  gave  him  exceptional  ooportunities  for  photography  in 
addition  to  his  survey  work,  and  these  he  fully  availed  himself  of,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  list.   The  ciroumbtances  under  which  the  views  were  taken  were  at  times  * 

anything  but  favourable,  and  the  results  are  quite  as  good  as  might  be  expected ;  in 
fact,  some  of  the  views  are  remarkably  clear,  and  as  lantern-slides  were  most  effecUve, 
as  those  who  attended  his  lecture  will  remember. 

(1-4)  Whaling  captains ;  (5-7)  Whaling  crews ;  (8)  Feeding  dogs  on  board  ship ; 
(9)  Summer  scene,  Herschel  island;  (10-15)  Ships  fixnen  in,  Herschei  island;  (16 
and  17)  Eskimo  camp;  (18-20)  Eskimo  camp  in  the  mountains;  (21)  Eskimo  with 
load  of  deer  meat;  (22)  Two  Eskimo  hunters;  (23)  Eskimo  graveyard,  Herschel 
island ;  (24)  Ice  off  Cape  Bathurst ;  (25-43)  Drifting  ice  between  Cape  Eellet  and 
Herschel  island,  August,  1906  ;  (44)  Arrival  of  steamer.  Fort  McPherson  ;  (45) 
Travelling  on  the  Arctic  ocean ;  (46)  Jacki  in  his  kayak ;  (47)  Kokatu  fishing ;  (48) 
First  camp  in  the  spring ;  (49^  Whale-boats  going  up  Mackenzie  river ;  (50)  Our  last 
oamp  on  Mackenzie ;  (51  ana  52)  Indians  travelling ;  (58)  The  back  of  my  winter 
camp ;  (53)  Natives  of  Arctic  ocean ;  (54-59)  No  titles  given ;  (60)  Indian  coming  in 
with  fish ;  (61)  Nuns  visiting  the  Indians ;  (62)  Slave  Indians  in  camp ;  (63)  Mission 
steamer,  Mackenzie  river;  (64  and  65)  A  robin's  nest,  Fort  Simpson;  (66)  Flood; 
(67-69)  Roman  Catholic  school.  Fort  Providence;  (70)  Building  the  boat  Midnight 
Sun;  (71)  The  Hay  river  post;  (72)  Group  of  Eskimo,  Herschel  island ;  (73)  Athabasca  ^ 

landing ;  (74]|  Mission  at  Fort  Providence ;  (75)  The  Midnight  Suny  Fort  McPherson ; 
(76)  Woolferine  rock,  Mackenzie  river;  (77)  Red  river  post,  Athabasca  river;  (78) 
Roman  Catholic  mission.  Lesser  Slave  lake;  (79)  Church,  Fort  Resolution;  (80) 
Eskimo  in  camp ;  (81)  Group  of  Eskimo,  Herschel  island ;  (82)  Edmouton. 

Il'3.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
graphs which  haa  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  wUl  be  ^ 

acknowledged*    Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it  ' 

will  be  useftal  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  hla  ^^ 

address  are  given. 
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THE  JAMAICA  EARTHQUAKE  (1907).* 

Bj  VAUGHAN  CORNISH,  D.So.,  F.Ita.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  M.J.S. 

Ik  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Society  in  1899,  I  introduced  the  term 
"  Eumatology  **  to  define  the  oo-ordinate  study  of  the  waves  of  the 
lithosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  atmosphere;  and  from  1897  to  1907  I 
have  trayelled  in  search  of  these  phenomena,  and  presented  papers  upon 
some  of  them  to  the  Society.  My  first  experience  of  seismic  waves  on 
an  important  scale  came  to  me  without  seeking  when  I  happened  to  be 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  January  14,  1907. 

On  Thursday,  January  10,  my  wife  and  I  arrived  at  Kingston  on 
our  way  back  from  a  visit  to  the  Panama  canal,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  in  the  centre  of  Kingston,  at  112,  East  Street.  This  hotel, 
"The  Qrenville,"  which  was  built  in  tbe  days  of  slavery,  was  very 
substantially  constructed  of  brick,  with  solid  walls  14  inches  in  thick* 
ness  for  their  whole  height  of  two  floors,  viz.  a  ground  floor  and  a  first 
floor.  The  roof,  a  sloping  one,  was  of  wooden  shingles,  and  in  the  whole 
structure  there  was  no  chimney-stack,  fires  not  being  used  for  warmth 
in  Kingston,  and  the  kitchen  being  always  separate  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  In  front,  that  is  to  say  on  the  west,  of  the  house  a  row  of 
massive  brick  arches  formed  a  verandah  to  the  ground  floor,  and 
supported  a  covered  wooden  balcony  on  the  first  floor.  Our  own  room 
was  a  comer  one  on  the  first,  that  is  to  saj  the  top,  floor,  having  an 


*  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  December  9,  1907.  IllaBtrated  by 
photographs  and  diagrams  by  the  author,  and  disoassed  at  the  Research  Department, 
January  17, 1908.    Map,  p.  860. 
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outside  wall  to  the  south,  and  another  14-ineh  brick  wall  on  the  west, 
with  two  long  French  windows  openiog  into  the  balconj. 

In  this  room  my  wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  January  14,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  an  electric 
car  coming  from  down  town,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  south.  The 
noise  increased,  of  course,  till  it  was  opposite  the  house,  and  then  just 
as  the  rushing  should  have  begun  |^to  diminish,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
alarming  increase  of  rushing  and  rumbling  sound,  accompanied  by 
a  savage  tearing  and  rending  noise.  For  a  moment  I  felt  no  shock 
and  did  not  realize  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  but  my  wife,  who  was 
sitting  nearer  the  wall,  felt  a  tremor,  and,  realizing  that  it  was  an 
earthquake,  took  one  quick  step  to  my  side  and  clasped  hiBr  arms 
over  my  head  to  shield  me  from  the  danger  of  falling  masonry,  to 
which  she  herself  thus  remained  exposed.  The  next  .instant  the  whole 
house  was  taking  violently;  a  fissure  opened  horizontally  near  the 
top  of  the  west  wall  facing  me,  and  a  shower  of  brickwork  fell  near 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  Had  my  wife  hastened  to  the  door  on 
feeling  the  shock,  she  would  probably  have  been  struck  down  at  the 
moment  of  emergence,  as  happened  in  so  many  cases  that  day.  A 
cloud  of  dust  and  mortar  darkened  the  air,  and  the  solid  14-inch  brick 
wall  vibrated  to  and  fro,  discharging  a  cannonade  of  brickwork  into 
the  room.  A  lump  of  masonry  struck  me  a  numbing  blow  on  the 
shin.  A  heavy  mahogany  wardrobe  behind  me,  but  facing  my  wife  the 
way  she  stood,  executed  a  clumsy  dance,  and  then  pitched  over ;  and 
the  heavy  cornice  sailed  over  our  heads  and  struck  my  wife  on  the  hip 
in  its  descent.  We  were  being  bombarded  both  front  and  rear,  but, 
even  had  there  been  any  direction  in  which  safety  could  be  found,  we 
were  unable  to  fly,  for  the  timber  floor  was  like  quicksand  beneath  the 
feet,  rising  and  falling,  and  opening  and  shutting,  so  that  we  could  see 
into  the  uncoiled  room  below. 

Up  to  this  point  one  knew  that  these  occurrences  might  at  any 
instant  terminate  fatally,  but  the  really  awful  time  came  when  the 
house  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  its  cohesion,  and  we  both  realized  that  in 
another  second  the  floor  would  give  way  and  the  walls  fall  bodily  upon 
U8.  Then  instant  death  seemed  certain  to  both  of  us ;  but,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  bitterness  of  death  passed  from  us  both  almost  instantly 
after  the  hope  of  life  had  been  extinguished.  I  remember  to  have  felt 
that  such  an  end,  instantaneously  and  together,  was  not  unmerciful. 
At  this  supreme  moment,  with  absolute  suddenness,  the  quaking  floor 
stiffened  under  our  feet,  our  environment  was  instantaneously  rigid  and 
still,  and  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  died  away.  We  rushed  from  the 
dark  and  dubt-laden  room  into  the  verandah,  and  down  the  steps  into 
the  sunny  garden,  where  the  earth  was  now  quite  firm  beneath  our 
feet 

We  spent  the  next  few  days  on  the  lawn  by  the  house,  and  on  the 
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Thursday  we  left  Ejingston  for  Port  Antonio,  on  the  north  of  the  island, 
the  train  being  crowded  with  sick  and  wonnded.  A  week  later  we 
sailed  for  England  md  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

IhiriDg  onr  short  and  eventful  stay  in  Jamaica  we  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  generous  spirit  displayed  by  the  coloDists  in  the  face  of 
great  financial  losses.  They  scrupulously  refrained  from  exploiting  the 
pnblic  misfortune  for  private  profit  We  were  also  much  struck  with 
the  kindliness  which  they  displayed  to  one  another  under  very  trying 
circumstances,  as  well  as  with  the  consideration  which  they  showed 
towards  the  strangers  within  their  gates. 

On  May  4,  my  wife  having  sufiSciently  recovered  from  her  injuries, 
we  set  out  again  for  Kingston,  as  I  wished  to  investigate  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  earthquake,  by  which,  and  the 
snbeequent  fire,  twelve  hundred  persons  were  killed,  and  a  loss  of  about 
£2,000,000  incurred. 

On  our  second  visit  we  went  out  on  board  the  S.S.  Port  Kingston^ 
which  bore  the  new  Governor,  and  arrived  on  May  16,  about  the 
same  time  as  news  reached  the  island  that  the  Home  Oovemment  had 
made  a  grant  of  £150,000  to  relieve  destitution,  and  guaranteed  a  loan 
of  £800,000  to  facilitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  We  found  the 
streets  cleared  of  dSbris^  the  traction  wires  set  up,  and  the  electric  cars 
running  ;  otherwise  everything  looked  exactly  as  it  had  been  just  after 
the  earthquake,  four  months  previously. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  of  January  14, 
1907,  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  Kingston  and  its  suburbs,  and  here 
also  the  effects  of  seismic  shock  upon  buildings  can  best  be  studied. 
Viewed,  however,  from  the  physical  standpoint,  the  importance  of  an 
earthquake  is  independent  of  the  neighbourhood  of  cities. 

I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  Jamaica  earthquake 
was  essentially  double-barrelled,  so  to  speak;  that  Kingston  was 
brought  down  by  one  barrel,  and  that  the  other  barrel  was  discharged 
in  a  thinly  populated  distiict,  where  it  consequently  did  much  less 
damage;  but  that  when  we  examine  the  seismic  effects  in  parts  of 
the  island  distant  fpom  either  of  these  foci,  we  find  that  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  about  as  much  due  to  the  one  part  of  the  double  shook 
as  to  the  other,  the  charge  in  the  two  barrels,  so  to  speak,  being 
about  equal.  From  the  phybical  standpoint,  therefore,  the  Kingston 
earthquake  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  Jamaica  earthquake. 

Thirty  seconds  is  the  duration  currently  assigned'  to  the  earthquake 
at  Kingston,  but  no  one  really  timed  it  there.  At  Kellits,  about  35 
miles  north-west  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Horn  informs  me  that  the  earthquake, 
timed  with  a  watch,  lasted  37  seconds,  this  space  of  time  being  divided 
as  follows,  viz.  17  seconds  shaking,  13  seconds  rolling,  and  again  7  seconds 
shaking,  which  finished  with  a  distinct  jerk.  At  Bethany,  about  45 
miles  north-west  of  Kingston,  Dr.  Hargreaves  informs  me  that  he  timed 
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the  earthquake  by  a  seconds-hand  watch,  and  found  that  it  lasted  30 
seconds. 

I  haye  described  the  character  of  the  vibrations  which  I  experienced 
in  a  top  story  comer  room  of  a  brick  house  in  East  Street.  These  were 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  due  to  the  earthquake,  the  immediate  cause 
being  the  action  of  the  vibration  of  the  massive  walls  upon  the  wooden 
floor.  The  movement  of  the  ground  was  well  observed  opposite  the  old 
Mico,  in  Hanover  Street,  by  Sub-Inspector  Tremlett,  and  near  the  south 
end  of  John's  Lane  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  In  addition  to  any  jarring  or 
bumpiug,  there  was  a  stroug  swell,  literally  a  ground  swell,  runuing 
from  west  io  east  or  east  to  west.  It  nearly  threw  Mr.  Tremlett  down 
when  he  faced  westward,  but  when  he  turned  and  faced  south  he  easily 
kept  his  balance.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  running  westward  out  of  a 
falling  building,  with  difficulty  kept  his  feet,  although  accustomed  to 
heavy  weather  at  sea.  He  says  the  west-to-east  roll  was  much  stronger 
than  the  return  roll  from  east  to  west.  The  impression  generally  re- 
ceived was  that  these  surface  undalations  were  only  a  few  yards 
from  crest  to  crest,  and  they  certainly  succeeded  one  another  several 
times  in  a  second.  -  The  height  from  crest  to  crest  appeared  to  be  several 
inches,  so  that  their  steepness  wi^9  very  considerable.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  instrumental  evidence  as  to  the  periodic  time  of  the 
earthquake  oscillations  is  that  afforded  by  the  transmitter  of  the  West 
India  Direct  Cable  in  Kingston.  I  learnt  that  it  had  continued  to  run 
for  a  time  before  the  office  collapsed,  and  that  the  strip  of  paper  had 
been  sent  to  the  London  office  as  a  curiosity.  I  therefore  timed  the 
running  of  the  machine  in  Kingston,  and  afterwards,  in  London,  was 
allowed  to  measure  the  oscillations  of  the  writing  pen  as  recorded  on 
the  strip  of  paper.  There  were  ten  complete  north-south-north  oscilla- 
tions in  the  first  two  and  a  half  seconds,  t.e.  four  per  second.  The 
position  of  the  instrument  did  not  permit  it  to  record  east-and-west 
vibrations. 

I  carefully  examined  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  Kingston, 
which  is  a  brick  town,  to  ascertain  the  line,  or  direction,  and  the  sense  in 
which  walls  bad  fallen.  The  town  is  laid  out  rectangularly,  houses 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  in  the  detached  houses  east-  and 
west-facing  outer  walls  generally  fell,  while  the  fall  of  north-  and  south- 
facing  walls  was  an  exception,  except  in  the  area  of  greatest  damage. 
Of  the  east-  and  west-facing  walls  many  more  fell  to  the  east  than  to 
the  west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Street,  east  of  East  Street, 
which  I  examined  in  detail,  I  found  that  of  the  north-  and  south-facing 
walls  more  fell  to  the  south  than  to  the  north.  Thus  the  walls  tended 
to  fall,  in  most  cases,  towards  a  little  south  of  east,  but  in  some  cases 
a  little  north  of  west.  I  adopted  15°  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  southing. 

I  consider  that  the  fall  of  these  walls  was  due  to  the  action  of  the 
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BxaritMQ  waves  above  described  in  tilting  the  walls  ont  of  the  perpen- 
dionlar,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  cansing  them  to 
sway.  If  the  waves  were  short,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  as  I  think 
they  were,  ihe  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  thrown  very  mnch  ont  of 
plnmb  at  each  halfnswiog,  and  a  wave  of  displacement  travelled  np 
each  wall,  so  that  it  became  sinuoos  in  form  and  was  subjected  to 
rippling  movement. 

The  mere  rapid  jarring  vibration,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  sensations  of  the  earthquake,  probably  had  little  effect  in  overthrowing 
walls.  The  north-  and  south-facing  walls,  which  did  not  usually  fall, 
were  equally  exposed  to  this  form  of  vibration,  which  seemed  to  come 
somewhat  steeply  from  below.  These  walls  were  rocked  longitudinally 
by  the  eastto-west  or  west-to-east  waves  (instead  of  swaying  trans- 
versely), and  the  effect  was  to  produce  a  double  system  of  cracks,  often 
going  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  not  throwing  it 
out  of  plumb.  As  the  wall  returned  westward  from  its  eastward 
exoursioD,  a  crack  formed,  owiog  to  the  want  of  tensile  strength  in 
briidcwork  or  masonry,  the  eastern  end  of  the  wall  being,  so  to  speak, 
left  behind.  On  the  return  vibration  in  an  eastward  direction,  a  corre- 
sponding crack  opened  at  the  west  end,  and  those  cracks  often  cross 
each  other  diagonally,  as  some  of  my  photographs  show.  Walls  in 
which  cement  mortar  had  been  used  stood  much  better  than  those 
with  only  lime£mortar.  Kingston  lime-mortar  is  generally  of  poor 
quality.  The  defect  of  all  stone  and  brickwork,  however,  in  respect 
to  earthquake  shock,  is  want  of  tensile  strength,  hence  the  advantage 
of  reinforcing  concrete,  etc.,  by  strips  of  metal,  which  give  a  fibre  to 
materials  otherwise  too  brittle.  The  disadvantage  of  extra  height  and 
of  top  weight  were,  of  course,  abundantly  in  evidence.  Any  departure 
from  simplicity  of  form  usually  brought  about  additional  damage,  Qothic 
gable  and  classic  cornice  being  almost  equally  unsuitable  in  earthquake 
countries.  In  face  of  these  restrictions  it  seems  that  architects  in 
earthquake  countries  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  skilful  proportioning  of 
spaces  for  the  production  of  artistic  effect* 

In  making  a  detailed  survey  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  in 
Kingston  during  our  second  visit,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
greater  had  been  the  intensity  of  the  shock  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  half  of  the  town,  as  judged  by  the  effect  on  similar 
structures.  In  the  crowded  business  quarter,  where  the  conflagration 
took  place  (and  which  is  mostly  situate  on  the  west  of  the  town), 
the  damage  was  much  more  en  evidence  because  the  buildings  abutted 
on  the  streets,  and  because  the  weakly  constructed  shop-fronts  fell  out 


♦  Since  this  was  writteD,  an  interesting  paper  on  **  The  Kingston  Earthquake  and 
Building  in  Jamaica,"  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Nicholson,  Bart,  (read  at  the  Architectural 
Aflsociation  on  Januarj  10^  has  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  January  18, 1908,  pp.  66-70. 
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from  botH  sides  into  the  street.  This  took  place  even  where»  as  in 
Harbour  Street,  tbe  shop-fronts  faced  south  or  north.  In  the  residential 
parts  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  was  to  a  great  extent 
screened  by  the  trees  and  garden  walls,  and  also  by  wooden  verandahs 
and  balconies,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  was  only  revealed  by  a 
closer  examination. 

Dealing  with  detached  houses  of  similar  construction,  one  may  say 
generally  that  west  of  the  burnt  area  the  outer  east-and-west  walls  are 
out  of  plumb,  but  often  stand,  even  in  two-story  brick  buildings,  and 
one-story  brick  buildings  are  not  overthrown.  North  of,  and  as  far 
east  as  the  centre  of,  the  burnt  area  the  east-and-west  outer  walls  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  top,  story  of  the  two-story  buildings  fell,  and  in  the 
east  of  the  city  the  east-and-west  outer  walls  of  both  first  and  second 
stories  fell.  In  the  suburb  called  Bournemouth  Gardens,  away  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  the  east-and-west  walls  of  one- story  brick  bungalows 
fell.  I  found  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  corner  of  Harbour 
Street  and  John's  Lane  to  the  comer  of  North  Street  and  Wildman 
Street,  the  unaided  eye  could  at  once  detect  the  markedly  greater 
amount  of  earthquake  destruction  on  the  eastward  side  (Fig.  5). 

I  sought  to  obtain  a  numerical  measure  of  the  difference  in  earth- 
quake destruction  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  by  an 
examination  of  about  2600  brick  pillars  of  garden  walls  and  gates. 
The  percentage  of  these  pillars  which  were  overthrown  by  the  earth- 
quake is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Pebobntage  or  Pillars  fallen. 

In  ttreeU  running  from  north  to  south  (the  order  in  which  the  streets  oome  is  from  west 

toeoH). 

Princess  Street  (below  North  Street)  and  Orange  Street  south  of  the  Parade   ...  360 

East  Street  (north  of  East  Queen  Street  to  the  Bacecourse)  300 

Hanover  Street  (from  Harbour  Street  to  North  Street)       460 

High  Holbom  Street  (from  Harbour  Street  to  East  Queen  Street)  69*5 

South  Oamp  Bead  (from  East  Queen  Street  to  Goodwin  Park)     620 

On  ro<ids  wholly  or  partly  suburban  running  north  and  south. 

Orange  Street  (from  North  Street  to  Tom'ngton  Bridge) 17*0 

Constant  Spriog  Boad  (from  Gross  Beads  to  Constant  Spring  Hotel)      4*5 

Elletson  Boad  (from  Queen  Street  to  Burke's  Pen) 530 

In  streets  running  from  east  to  weil  (the  order  in  which  the  streets  come  is  from  south 

to  north). 

Harbour  Street  (from  East  Street  to  Fleet  Street ♦)  520 

Tower  Street  (from  Fleet  Street  to  Paradise  Street)  35*5 

East  Queen  Street  (from  East  Street  to  Paradise  Street) 350 

North  Street  (from  Begen t  Street  to  South  Camp  Boad) 90 

On  suburban  roads  running  from  east  to  west. 

Windward  Boad  (from  Paradise  Street  to  Bournemouth  Gardens)  40*3 

Half-way  Tree  to  Papine  Corner  4*5 

*  This  part  of  Harbour  Street  is  close  to  the  shore-line,  and  not  much  above  sea-lev  el 
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Thiu  we  8ee  that  in  Orange  Street,  below  the  Parade,  and  in  Prinoess 
Street,  B6  per  oent  of  these  pillars  had  fallen,  whereas  in  High  Holbom 
Street  and  Sonth  Camp  Boad  the  average  was  nearly  66  per  cent., 
greater  by  four-fifths  than  the  former. 

In  the  suburbs  the  briok  pillars  generally  stand  separately,  not  on 
walls.  They  are,  therefore,  somewhat  less  liable  to  damage,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  same  diflferenoe  of  liability  according  as  to  whether 
the  road  faces  north  and  south  or  east  and  west.  Taking  account  of 
these  facts,  we  may  compare  the  percentage  of  the  fallen  pillars  on  the 
Windward  Road  (40*3  per  cent.)  with  that  between  Cross  Roads  and 
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Constant  Spring  (4-6  per  cent.),  and  from  Halfway  Tree  to  Papine 
(45  per  cent.).  The  proportion  is  nine  to  one.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  Is  this  enormous  difference  due  to  the  force  in  the  Wind- 
ward Road  being  just  enough,  and  that  in  Lower  St.  Andrew  just 
insufficient,  to  overthrow  Ihe  pillars?  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
whole  table  will  leid  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  explanation 
of  the  great  difference,  and  that  the  overturning  force  of  the  earthquake 
on  the  Windward  Road  was  about  nine  times  greater  than  on  the  road 
from  Halfway  Tree  to  Papine  Comer. 

The  overturning  force  I  connect  with  the  short  and  steep  surface 
waves  already  described.  These  appear  to  be  those  referred  to  by 
Major  Button,*  and  called  by  him  epifocal  waves.     He  says  of  them. 


<  Earthquakes.'    By  C.  E.  Button  (John  Marray :  1904),  pp.  140  ei  ieq. 
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*'  There  is  still  a  fourth  olass  of  earthquake  waves,  and  to  the  iuhabitants 
of  badly  shaken  regions  they  are  doubtless  of  the  most  importance.  The 
normal,  the  transverse,  and  the  snrfaoe  waves  are  seldcmi  seen,  though 
they  are  more  or  less  felt.  The  fourth  kind  are  both  seen  and  feH,  and 
are  often  the  most  conspicuous  and  terrifying.  They  are  also  the  most 
destructive.  They  occur  only  in  the  epifocal  districts  of  great  earth- 
quakes, and  never  far  outside  them.  •  .  •  Their  outward  forms,  as 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  exactly  resemble  flat  waves  on  water.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  these  motions  of  the  ground  were  questioned  by  seismo- 
logists, who  could  hardly  believe  that  such  waves  could  be  visible.  .  .  • 
There  is  abundant  reason  for  inferring  that  these  epifocal  waves  .  .  . 
have  no  relation  to  elasticity  .  .  .;  their  lengths  are  too  small,  their 
amplitudes  too  great,  and  their  speed  too  slow  to  be  dependent  upon 
elasticity.  Their  lengths,  indeed,  are  not  known  exactly,  but  the 
inferoDce  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  is  that  their  wave-lengths 
range  between  10  and  50  metres,  and  their  heights  between  5  and  30 
centimetres.  Their  speeds  of  propagation  are  even  more  uncertain,  but 
are  almost  sorely  less  than  100  metres  per  second.  These  quantities  do 
not  fall  within  the  range  of  elastic  wave-motion  in  any  such  material  as 
the  rocks  or  soil." 

Distant  seismograms,  while  they  afford  the  best  measure  of  the  total 
energy  of  an  earthquake,  are,  in  my  judgment,  not  equally  appropriate 
ioT  deducing  the  overturning  force  close  to  a  focus.  As  in  the  case 
of  storms  at  sea,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  the  magnitude  of  the  distant 
swell  measures  the  total  energy  of  the  .waves  at  the  centre  rather  than 
their  destructive  violence.  It  is  the  deep-seated  part  of  the  wave-motion 
which  travels  far;  it  is  the  local  surface  disturbance  which  does  the 
damage. 

I  pass  on  now  to  describe  the  distribution  of  earthquake  damage 
over  the  island.  I  myself  closely  inspected  Kingston,  Lower  St.  Andrew, 
and  Buff  Bay  Town.  I  also  examined  the  damage  to  the  town  of  Port 
Boyal,  and  visited  Gordon  Town  and  Port  Antonio,  besides  paying 
cursory  visits  to  some  other  places.  For  the  estimate  of  damage  to 
other  places  embodied  on  the  map  I  have  relied  upon  the  evidence  of 
others,  most  of  which  I  obtained  direct  from  eye-witnesses.  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  sift  the  evidence,  and  to  compare  where  possible 
the  narratives  of  different  persons.  The  result  is  far  less  satisfactory 
than  a  complete  survey  of  the  island  would  have  been,  but  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  much  more  extensive  collection  of  such  data  than  has  hitherto 
been  published. 

I  received  several  narratives  from  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  were  in  the  mountains  between  Newcastle  and  Gordon 
Town,  and  between  Silver  hill  and  Buff  Bay;  also  from  persons  at 
Grordon  Town  and  near  Castleton.  Their  narratives  indicate  that  the 
shock  in  these  situations  was  quite  comparable  in  intensity  to  that 
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in  KiDgstoD.  Partioularlj  striking  was  the  experience  of  a  party  of 
tourists,  who  were  blocked  by  a  rock  fall  on  the  road  leading  down 
to  Bnff  Bay,  and  had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  mountains,  llie  after- 
shocks were  numerous,  and  each  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an 
appalling  noise.  The  severe  landslips  about  Newcastle  and  on  the 
north  side  of  Silver  hill  are  evidence  of  as  much  force  as  that  required 
to  wreck  a  house,  and  the  complete  wreck  of  the  Gardens  House  at 
Grordon  Town,  of  which  I  took  a  photograph  (Fig.  3),  indicates,  I 
think,  an  inteiisity  greater  than  that  at  Constant  Spring  or  near  Papine 
Comer. 

The  damage  at  Buff  Bay,  of  which  I  also  show  a  photograph  (Fig.  4), 
was  severe,  but  the  stone  buildings  do  not  show  evidence  of  having 
resisted  the  shock  to  the  same  extent  as  the  brick  buildings  of  Kingston. 
They  collapsed  instead  of  being  flung  to  one  side,  therefore  they  probably 
fell  at  once ;  for  if  they  had  resisted  during  an  appreciable  time,  the 
walls  would  have  got  up  a  swing,  and  then  must  have  been  flung  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  estimate  the  force  at  Buff  Bay  as  about  equal 
to  that  at  Constant  Spring,  somewhat  less  than  that  at  Gordon  Town, 
and  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kingston.  The 
damage  to  the  town  of  Port  Eoyal  was  about  the  same  as  that  in  the 
less  damaged  parts  of  Kingston. 

If  we  look  at  the  points  marked  10  on  the  folding  map,  where 
buildings  fell  and  where  new  landslips  were  formed  on  hillsides,  we 
see  that  they  may  almost  all  be  included  between  two  straight  lines 
joining  Harbour  Head  with  Buff  Bay  Town  on  the  eastern  side  and 
Port  Royal  with  Enfield  on  the  western  side.  The  general  impression 
received  at  the  time  was  that  the  earthquake  at  Kingston  came  from 
the  sea,  and  the  fact  recorded  by  the  Port  Boyal  pilot,  Mr.  Hunt,  that 
his  boat  lying  by  Lime  Cay  was  struck  before  Port  Royal,  and  that  the 
shook  was  followed  (in  about  one  and  a  half  minutes)  by  a  surface  sea- 
wave  from  the  south-west,  strengthens  this  idea.  Looking  at  the  band 
of  fallen  buildings  across  the  island,  the  idea  suggests  itself  of  a  seismic 
wave  coming  from  beneath  the  sea  rather  west  of  south  from  Kingston 
and  rushing  with  scarcely  diminished  force  right  across  the  island,  the 
centre  of  the  wave-front  passing  close  to  the  Penitentiary,  the  full  force 
of  the  wave  being  felt  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kingston  and  in  the  eastern 
suburbs. 

When,  however,  I  plotted  out  the  area  where  single  walls  fell,  a 
larger  tract  than  that  in  which  the  whole  of  stone,  or  all  the  outer  walls 
of  brick,  buildings  fell,  I  found  that  the  boundaries  of  this  larger 
area,  where  the  numbers  9  occur  (using  the  Eossi-Forel  scale  of  earth- 
quake intensity),*  are  not  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the 


*  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  add  to  the  scale  a  number  11  for  the  worst- 
damaged  area. 
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band  already  referred  to ;  the  area  where  walls  fell  reaching  far  to  the 
east  of  Kingston  in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  far  to  the  west  of 
Buff  Bay  in  the  north  of  the  island.  Now,  if  the  band  of  the  figures  10, 
that  where  buildings  fell,  were  due  to  one  wave  such  as  I  have  described 
travelliDg  far  with  scarcely  diminished  force,  then  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  damage  symmetrically  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  band  except 
in  so  far  as  differences  of  geological  strata  may  interfere.  The 
comparative  immunity  of  damage  at  the  back  of  Burlington  and  of 
Port  Antonio  could  only  be  explained  then  by  the  supposition  that 
the  Blue  mountains  had  in  some  way  cast  a  seismic  shadow.  More- 
over, when  I  went  yet  further  into  the  matter  and  mapped  the 
buildings  which  had  walls,  not  fallen,  but  so  severely  cracked  as  to 
be  unstable  (Nos.  8),  I  found  that  here  the  distribution  of  damage 
accorded  with  the  area  of  fallen  walls,  and  not  with  that  of  fallen 
buildings.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  area  is  very  far  from  Kingston 
on  the  south,  but  comparatively  near  to  Buft*  Bay  on  the  north.  The 
western  margin  follows  a  somewhat  complicated  line,  and  here  for  the 
first  time  we  see  a  marked  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  rock.  On 
the  great  Limestone  plateau  the  damage  to  buildings  is  lessened,  but 
in  the  Chapelton  valley,  set  in  the  midst  of  this  plateau,  the  amount  of 
damage  was  locally  much  increased  upon  strata  of  other  kinds.  In  the 
absence  of  any  after-shocks  traceable  by  seismograph  to  this  district,  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  was  here  a  centrum 
or  **  focus,"  in  the  sense  of  a  place  where  the  stress  upon  the  subjacent 
rocks  exceeded  their  breaking  strain,  causing  a  permanent  displacement. 

Finally,  in  mapping  out  the  places  reported  as  slightly  damaged, 
e.g.  by  slight  cracks  in  walls  and  fall  in  plaster,  I  find  that  this 
is  the  case  up  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  but  that  the 
extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  island  comes  under  the  category  of 
undamaged,  or  No.  6.  I  may  say  that  I  only  record  "  undamaged  "  for 
towns  or  groups  of  houses,  among  which  there  are  nearly  sure  to  be 
some  of  structure  such  as  a  strong  earthquake  would  damage.  On  con- 
sulting the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  places 
damaged  to  the  extent  denoted  by  7  runs  from  west  of  north  to  east 
of  south,  as  do  the  boundary-lines  of  8  and  9,  the  margins  of  *'  serious 
damage  to  buildings  "  and  of  "  fall  of  walls,"  respectively.* 

On  the  north  of  the  island,  a  "  tidal  wave  "  of  considerable  magnitude 
was  observed  at  Hope  bay.  Orange  bay.  Buff  bay,  Annotta  bay,  Sheemess 
bay,  Ocho  Bios,  and  St  Anne's  bay  (that  at  Port  Antonio  was  quite 
small),  this  phenomenon  commencing  near  Buff  bay  on  the  east,  but 


*  The  line  was  drawn  from  Montego  Bay  to  Black  River,  but,  a  case  of  damage 
haviog  been  subsequently  reported  from  further  west,  the  line  was  shifted  to  the 
west,  while  maintained  parallel  to  its  former  direction,  which  is  required  by  the  general 
distribution  of  damage  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  on  the  map. 
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extending  far  to  the  westward.  It  may  have  been  produced  by  sand- 
slides  from  the  edge  of  the  submarine  land  shelf  shown  on  the  map, 
which  is  close  inshore  all  along  this  coast,  and  outside  which  lies  water 
of  great  depth.  The  "  tidal  wave "  consisted  of  a  recession  of  water 
from  the  shore,  followed  by  its  return  in  waves.  At  Port  Maria  this  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  a  few  minutes  before  the  earthquake. 

Off  the  south  coast  the  breaking,  "bird-caging,"  twisting,  and 
burying  of  the  "  Direct  **  submarine  cable  all  along  l^e  line  from  Bull 
bay  to  TallaVs  point,  indicates  great  sand-slides  along  that  steep  sub- 
marine slope,  where,  moreoYcr,  large  quantities  of  detritus  are  continually 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Blue  mountains.*  There 
is  no  cable  under  the  Healthshire  hills  and  away  along  the  coast  to  the 
west,  but  the  fact  of  breakage  as  far  east  as  Yallah's  point  shows 
the  great  effect  of  the  earthquake  beneath  the  sea  far  to  the  east  of 
Kingston  on  the  south  coast.  The  eastern  boundaries  of  considerable 
disturbance  at  sea  are  joined  by  a  line  running  from  Hope  bay  on  the 
north  coast  to  Yallah's  point  on  the  south,  and  the  western  boundaries 
from  St.  Anne's  bay  on  the  north  to  Fort  Clarence,  where  a  **  tidal 
wave"  was  observed,  on  the  south. 

Thus  again  we  have  boundaries  running  from  east  of  south  to  west 
of  north,  in  conformity  with  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  of  moderate 
and  slight  damage  on  land,  and  out  of  conformity  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  area  of  greatest  damage — the  area,  that  is,  iu  which  buildiags  fell. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  west-of-south  to  east-of-north 
direction  of  the  band  10,  "fallen  buildings,"  is  probably  due  to  the 
overlapping  effect  of  the  western  end  of  a  southern  focus  and  the  eastern 
end  of  a  northern  focus,  and  that  each  focus  was  probably  a  long  line 
(not  necessarily  straight),  not  a  circular  area. 

The  great  eastern  extension  of  the  moderate  intensity  of  shock  on 
the  south  of  the  island  we  shall  see  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  eastward  position  of  the  southern  focus.  The  great  western  extension 
of  the  area  of  moderate  intensity  of  shock  on  the  north  of  the  island 
we  shall  see  to  be  partly  due  to  the  further  westward  position  of  the 
northern  focus. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kingston  last  May,  I  found  that  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall 
had  published  in  the  Oleaner  a  complete  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
earthquake,  with  a  map  showing  three  foci  and  the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  ground  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  This  was  an  abstract 
of  the  paper  since  published  under  the  title  of  •  Third  Report  on  Earth- 
quakes in  Jamaica — the  Great  Earthquake  of  January  14,  1907,  and 
the  After-Shocks.' f     Mr.  Hall  very  kindly  offered  to  show  me  the 


*  This  detritas  drifts  westwards  before  the  trade  wind,  and  in  June  last  had 
already  partially  repaired  a  large  gap  made  in  the  sandy  foreshore  of  Port  BoyaL 
t  Government  Printing  OflSoe,  Kingston.     1907. 
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mannsoript  of  the  oomplete  paper,  which  I  studied.  Oo  his  map  the 
principal  epicentre  is  shown  by  a  circular  area  6^  miles  in  diameter,  of 
which  the  centre  is  7  miles  S.  40*^  E.  from  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Kingston ;  a  second  epicentre,  by  a  circle  3  miles  in  diameter, 
between  Enfield  and  Buff  Bay,  and  a  third  epicentre  by  a  still  smaller 
circle  south-east  of  Bull  Head  and  south-west  of  Croft's  hill.  The  axis 
of  the  area  of  greatest  intensity,  my  10*8 — marked  as  VI.'s  on  Mr.  HalFs 
map — differs  very  little  from  that  on  my  map;  but  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  of  serious  and  slight  damage  on  Mr.  Hall's  map  are  concordant 
with  the  greatest  damage,  instead  of  running,  as  I  have  found  them, 
from  east  of  south  to  west  of  north. 

One  of  the  principal  points  emphasized  in  Mr.  Hall's  report  is  the  con- 
tention that. the  principal  vibrations  were  in  all  cases  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  progression  of  the  earthquake,  and  he  contends  that  the 
reports  he  received  show  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  epicentre 
the  vibrations  were  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  place  with  the 
epicentre ;  and  that  the  observations  as  represented  by  arrows  on  the 
map  show  a  rotation  clockwise  round  each  of  the  three  epicentres, 
and  for  the  far  eastern  and  far  western  parts  of  the  island  a  clock- 
wise rotation  round  the  central  area  where  the  epicentres  are  situated. 
The  evidence — contained  in  the  report — on  which  this  important  con- 
clusion was  based  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Hall  in  a 
manner  not  quite  logical.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  the  observations  at 
Morant  Point  lighthouse,  the  evidence  is  that  *'it  appeared  to  work 
from  south  to  north."  Now,  this  evidently  relates  to  the  progression 
of  the  earthquake,  and  if  the  vibrations  were  transverse  they  would 
be  east  and  west,  not  north  and  south  as  shown  on  Mr.  Hall's  map. 
Generally,  it  seems  that  either  the  direction  of  shaking  or  the  direc- 
tion of  apparent  progression  has  been  adopted  without  discrimina- 
tion, whereas  the  very  essence  of  the  theory  is  that  they  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  clockwise  rotation,  moreover,  is  obtained 
by  reversing  the  reported  direction  south  to  north  (making  it  north  to 
south)  in  the  case  of  Morant  Point  lighthouse,  and  not  reversing  the 
reported  direction  in  the  case,  e,g,^  of  Annotto  bay.  I  went  to  Buff  Bay 
as  the  best  means  of  testing  Mr.  HalFs  theory  of  transverse  vibrations,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  intensity  there.  1  found,  from  the 
careful  examination  of  wrecked  buildings,  that  the  line  of  greatest  action 
was  from  a  little  east  of  north  to  a  little  west  of  south,  lb""  being  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  variation.  This  is  completely  at  variance  with 
what  is  required  by  Mr.  Hall's  theory,  which  would  make  the  line  of 
vibration  at  right  angles  to  what  I  found  from  actual  observation  of 
fallen  walls.  At  a  later  date,  however,  during  my  visit,  Mr.  Hall  kindly 
sent  me  the  report  of  the  observations  made  at  Washington  *  with  a 

♦  "The  Kingston  Earthquake,"  Monthly  Weather  Review,  Jannary,  1907,  by  Prof. 
C.  F.  Marnn. 
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Beismogiaph  oonsisting  essentially  of  two  pendulums  vibrating  respeo- 
tively  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  Washington  lies  almost  due 
north  from  Kingston  and  Buff  Bay.  The  north-and-south  pendulum 
(that  moved  by  direct  vibrations  ooming  from  Jamaica)  began  to  oscillate 
firsts  then  the  east-to-west  pendulum  started,  and  its  oscillations  (due 
to  inmsvene  vibrations  ooming  from  Jamaica)  were  no  less  than  five 
times  greater  than  the  direct  vibrations.  The  author  of  the  note  on 
these  observations  records  the  fact  as  being  of  great  interest,  as  showing 
that  in  this  particular  earthquake — for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  he  is 
aware — ^the  principal  vibrations  were  the  transverse  waves,  those  of 
elastic  distortion  of  the  rock,  and  not  the  direct  waves  of  compression. 

It  seemed  therefore  possible  that  Mr.  HalFs  intuition  had  been 
oorreot,  although  I  considered  his  reasoning  faulty  and  his  evidence 
inadequate ;  and  in  the  examination  of  the  after-shocks,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Brennan's  Qray-Milne  pendulum-seismograph,  I  have  taken  account 
of  the  theory  that  transverse  vibrations  predominated,  as  well  as  of  the 
theory  that  direct  vibrations  predominated  in  Jamaica.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  after-shocks  recorded  on  the  seismograph  which 
Mr.  Brennan  re-established  on  January  29.  He  kindly  gave  me  this 
list  for  publication,  as  well  as  a  description  of  his  instrument,  and 
allowed  me  to  inspect  the  original  records,  a  series  of  elongated  oval 


Bboobd  or  Afteb-shogbb  rioistbbed  by  Pendulum  8bi8hooraph  at  tbb  Oftiob 
OP  Public  Wobxs  Dbpabtment,  Kingstoit  (abranobd  bt  tub  Author  from 
Mahuscript  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Brbnnan). 

Na  I.    8BBims  (greater  in  average  inteneitp  at  Kingtton— fewer  in  number  (13)— 
eomprieed  within  a  tmaUer  are),* 


Ooming  ftmn 

Mttlmam  hori- 

sonUI  more- 

ment. 

8.82<*E. 

•inch. 
0-003 

8.  75°  E. 
8.  74<'  E. 
S.73<'E. 
8.  71°  E. 
8.  70°  E. 

0023 
0013 
0002 
0006 
0010 
0027 

aee^E. 

8.  65°  E. 

0004 
0009 

8.44°E. 



0-007 

M«wi8.71°E 

0018 

Dtte. 


AprU  13 
»     24 

March  22 
H      27 
February  3 
Jannarj  29 
Feljrnary  5 
„        22 

.        17 
January  29 


N.  85°  B. 


0012 


May  3 


August  22 


Hour. 


7.8  a.m. 
7.25  p.m. 

6.41  p.m. 
8.56  a.m. 
12.05  a.m. 
1.06  p.m. 
10.59  p.m. 
8.43  a.m. 

9.50  p.m. 
9.20  p.m. 

11.10  a.m. 


4.25  p.m. 


*  The  solitary  shock  from  8.  44°  E.  beiug  excepted. 
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No.  II.  Series  (/am  in  atferage  intenniy  at  King$ion — gr§aier  in  number  (25) — 9pread 

over  a  larger  arc). 


IffAziraiim  bori- ' 

Coming  from 

lonUl  move-    ; 

Date. 

Hour. 

ment. 

Inch. 

N.2°W 

0002 

Marohl 

5.55  a.m. 

N.  1°W 

0003 

,.       11 

1.50  a.nL 

N.  1°W 

0-003 

April  14 

10.80  p.m. 

N. 

0004 

Junes 

4.7  p.m. 

N 

0002 

„    29 

2.11a.m. 

N 

0-002 

Sept.  10 
Pebniary  27 

5  a.m. 

N.3°E 

0003 

11.40  p.m. 

N.8«E 

0002 

Maroh  17 

7.45  pjn. 

N.  3«E 

0002 

„       20-21 

Midnight. 

N.  3°E 

0002 

April  9 

9.85  pjn. 

N.  4°F 

0002 

March  19 

6.10  a.m. 

N.  5°E 

0006 

Pebrnary  11 

5.30  p,m. 

N.  6°E 

0007 

11 

12.44  a.m. 

N.8°E 

0003 

«         22 

6.15  p.m. 

N.  13°E 

0-003 

February  26 

1        8.46  p.m. 

N.  15°E 

0023 

AprU9 
March  28  ♦ 

2.40  a.m. 

N.  IT-^B 

0-014 

11  p.m. 

N.  17*^E 

0007 

n         31 

7.46  p.m. 

N.  20°E 

0002 

July  28 

4.36  aon. 

N.  25°E 

0004 

March  14 

11  p.m.? 

N.40«E 

0007 

H       7 

6.10  a.]B. 

N.  45°E 

0002 

September  11 

8.52  a.m. 

N.  45°E 

0010 

October  3 

4.9  p.m. 
{       Midnight? 

N.46°E 

0003 

February  18-19 

N.49*^E 

0007 

Maroh  5 

!        9.55  p.m. 

Average  intensity      

0005 

— 

The  direction  of  the  aftern 

shook  of  June 

13  has  been  omitte 

d.    The  maximum 

horizontal  movement  was  0*085  inch. 


Dirediom  of  a/ier'$hocki  regiitered  by  Mr.  Maxwell  HaWs  8ei$mograph  at  ChapeUon, 

S.  74*^  E I  —    I        June  13 

N.  82*^  B —  „    29 


curves  scratohed  by  tbe  osoillating  needle  in  the  lampblack  coating 
of  a  horizontal  glass  plate.  Mr.  Brennan*8  work  is  of  capital  import- 
ance in  the  elucidation  of  the  earthquake  of  January  14.  All  the 
records  present  this  feature  in  common — that  the  greatest  excursion 
takes  place  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  being  apparently  the  first  tilting 
of  the  bnilding  to  which  the  instrument  is  attached.  The  cnnres,  as 
has  been  said,  are  long  ovals,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining with  fair  accuracy  the  line  of  greatest  backward  and  forward 
tilting  of  the  ground  or  line  of  principal  vibration. 


*  At  Buff  bay,  the  strongest  shock  since  January  14 ;  also  somewhat  severe  at 
Annotto  bay. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  tlie  table,  these  after-shocks  belong  to  two 
principal  groups:  one  in  which  the  vibrations  are  along  lines  rather 
south  of  east  to  rather  north  of  west,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  another  more 
numerous  group  of  shocks,  generally  less  violent  at  Kingston,  whose 
vibrations  are  along  a  line  from  east  of  north  to  west  of  south,  and  vice 
versd.  The  principal  excursion  of  the  former  group  was  westward  of 
the  point  of  rest  of  the  pendulum,  the  principal  excursion  of  the  latter 
was  south  of  the  central  point. 

Now,  the  general  line  of  vibration  of  the  less  numerous  set  of  after- 
shocks, which  were  the  stronger  at  Kingston^  was  the  same  as  the  line 
in  which  buildings  chiefly  rocked  in  Kingston,  and  the  line  in  which 
the  walls  fell.  This  is  one  of  the  most  salient  and  well-established 
points  relating  to  the  earthquake,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
as  a  sure  deduction,  that  these  vibrations  were  repetitions  of  those 
which  destroyed  Kingston.  *  Were  they  transverse  or  direct?  If  the 
former,  as  the  Washington  observations  suggest  and  as  Mr.  Hall's 
scheme  requires,  then  they  came  from  west  of  south  or  from  ectst  of 
north. 

Observers  in  Kingston  on  January  14  agreed  that  the  path  followed 
by  the  destruction  was  from  the  seaward,  not  from  landward,  from  a 
southerly,  not  a  northerly  direction.  On  the  theory  of  transverse 
vibrations,  therefore,  the  central  line  of  this  set  of  after-shocks  (and 
therefore,  by  inference,  of  the  shock  which  destroyed  Kingston)  was 
S.  IQ*"  W.  or  thereabouts  from  the  P.W.D ,  Kingston  (Fig.  6).  The 
distance  at  which  the  focal  line  (due  to  an  originating  fault,  to  adopt 
the  usual  hypothesis)  would  be  situate  cannot  be  accurately  determined, 
but  as  soundings  were  unchanged  for  5  nautical  miles  south  of  Port 
Royal,  along  the  south  channel,  I  should  provisionally  select  a  position 
between  this  point  and  the  southern  break  in  the  l^anama  cable,  which 
is  shown  on  the  map. 

If  this  be  really  the  direction  from  which  the  stronger  but  less 
numerous  set  of  after-shocks  came,  then  it  follows  as  a  necessity  that 
the  other  group  came  from  a  little  south  of  east  or  a  little  north  of 
west  for  the  P.W.D.  at  Kingston.  The  rapid  falling  o£f  in  intensity  of 
the  earthquake  to  west  of  Kingston  negatives  the  latter  alternative.* 

Drawing  the  lines  eastward  as  in  Fig.  G,  we  see  that  several  of 
them  pass  through  the  subsidences  recorded  by  Mr.  Charlton  Thompson, 
harbour-master,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kingston  harbour.  These  subsi- 
dences of  some  fathoms  near  Book  !brt,  and  that  at  Harbour  head,t  are 


♦  See,  however,  Pop,  Set.  Monthly,  vol.  70  (1907),  pp.  385-403:  Prof.  Cbaa.  W. 
BrowD,  **  The  Jamaica  Earthquake." 

t  Extract  from  the  Jamaica  QaMetU,  February  14,  1907.  **  I  surveyed  the  fore- 
shore from  the  wharves  up  the  northern  shore  of  the  liarbour  to  Harbour  Head. 
The  soundings  off  the  wharves  and  up  to  eastward  of  the  Luuatic  Asylum  have  not 
been  materially  altered,  but  close  to  the  shore  from  Bockfort  Gardens  and  under  the 

No.  IIL— Maboh,  1908.]  t 
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the  most  considerable  physical  changes  recorded  as  the  result  of  the 
earthquake,  and  they  are  but  a  short  distance  from  Kingston.  The 
directions  of  some  of  the  shocks  are  also  consistent  with  additional 
origins  of  disturbance  near  Bull  bay,  not  far  from  which  there  is  a 
suspected  case  of  a  change  of  soundings  amounting  to  many  fathoms. 


FIO.  6.— DIBSCTIOBB  FBOM  WHICH  THE  AFTOBrSHOCKS  CAMS,   ON  TBS  THBOBY  OF 
TfiAKSVBBSB   VIBBATIOAB, 

If  Kingston  were  wrecked  by  transverse  vibrations,  then  the  first 
and  by  far  the  most  important  focus  of  the  Jamaica  earthquakes  was 
S.  19"^  W.  of  Kingston,  probably  a  good  many  miles  out  at  sea;  and  the 
second  focus  was  of  merely  local  importance,  mostly  situate  near  the 

base  of  Long  mountain  there  is  in  places  considerable  subsidence,  also  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Palisadoes,  where  I  got  4  fathoms  of  water  over  mangrove  bush  which  had 
hitherto  been  aboye  water;  hero  there  arc  many  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  sand.  The 
soundings  further  from  the  shore  and  through  the  centre  line  of  the  harbour  are  prac- 
tically unaltered. 

**  (Signed)       Cbabltom  Thompsov, 

**  Harbour  MMtez." 
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ooast  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kingston  harbour.  This  theory  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Washington  observations,  and  accounts  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  area  of  fallen  bnildings,  if  we  assume  that  the  earthquake 
wave  travelled  far  with  slight  diminution  of  intensity  in  its  line  of 
direct  propagation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  accord  with  the 
general  distribution  of  boundaries  of  moderate  and  slight  damage  in 
the  island. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  second  visit  to  Jamaica  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall 
erected  a  pendulum  seismograph  at  Ghapelton.  It  recorded  the  con- 
siderable after-shock  of  June  13,  vibrating  in  a  line  S.  74°  E.  and  N.  74° 
W.  This  could  not  be  due  to  transverse  vibrations  from  either  of  the 
positions  which  I  have  deduced  for  the  foci  on  the  basis  of  that  theory. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Brennan's  seismogram  of  this  shock  was  rendered 
imperfect  by  the  needle  having  left  the  plate.  I  was  unable  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Brennan's  opinion  that  the  vibrations  were  from  east  of  north 
to  west  of  south,  and  thought  they  were  from  south  of  east  to  north 
of  west.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  only  one  certain  cross-bearing  from 
the  records  of  both  seismographs  has  been  pablished,  viz.  that  of  the 
after-shock  of  June  29,  very  slightly  felt  at  Kingston.  The  direction 
at  Kingston  was  north  to  south  exactly ;  that  at  Ghapelton  was  8. 
82°  W.  and  N.  82°  E.  On  the  theory  of  transverse  vibrations,  these  two. 
records  are  hopelessly  at  variance,  as  can  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of 
the  map;  but  on  the  theory  of  direct  vibrations  they  are  in  harmony* 
and  their  point  of  radiation  is  shown  by  the  position  marked  A  upon 
the  map.  The  instrumental  evidence,  therefore,  though  not  abundant, 
is  clear  and  precise  in  its  indication  that  the  vibrations  of  the  after- 
shocks were  direct.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Hall  should  have  assumed 
this  to  be  the  case  all  along*  while  considering  the  main  vibrations  of 
the  principal  shock  to  be  transverse.  If  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
original  shock  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  after-shocks,  it  can  only  be 
because  they  are  repetitions  of  the  original,  and  such  I  shall  throughout 
assume  them  to  be. 

Beasoning  now  on  the  supposition  that  the  vibrations  of  the  after- 
shocks were  direct,  not  transverse,  we  will  proceed  to  deduce,  as  nearly 
as  the  data  allow,  the  positions  of  the  foci  of  the  earthquake,  giving  due 
weight  at  the  same  time  to  the  distribution  of  damage  in  the  island. 

As  I  have  said,  the  set  of  after-shocks  which  vibrated  from  S.  15°  E. 
to  N.  15°  W.  are  certainly  repetitions  of  the  shock  which  overthrew 
Kingston;  they  were  the  strongest  after-shocks  at  Kingston^  and  the 
vibrations  coincide  in  direction  with  the  fall  of  buildings  there. 

The  greatest,  and  apparently  the  first,  excursion  of  the  needle  was 
to  the  west|*  but  the  distribution  of  intensity  shows  that  the  centre  of 


*  This  fact,  combined  with  the  experience  of  people  in  the  Btreets  of  Kingston  on 
January  14, 1907, 'suggests  that  the  tilting  of  the  ground  was  first  a  slow  heeling  oyer 
to  the  west,  followed  by  a  sharper  subsidence,  causing  a  more  sudden  heeling  to  the 

t2 
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activity  could  not  have  been  west  of  Kingston.  Therefore,  on  the  direct 
theory,  the  shocks  came  from  the  eastward,  and  their  directions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  Several  of  them  pass  through  the  positions  of  the 
subsidences  in  the  east  of  the  harbour,  which  were  established  by 
Mr.  Charlton  Thompson;  so  that  the  function  of  these  subsidences^ 
and  of  the  occurrences  off  Bull  bay,  as  indications  of  a  probable  focufli  is 
indicated  equally  well  on  the  direct  and  on  the  transverse  theories. 


FIG.  7.- 


DIBECTI0H6  FBOM  WHICH  THB  AFTEB-SH00K8  OAMB,  ON  TBM  THK0B7  OF 
DIBKCT  VIBBATIONS. 


We  have  seen  that,  on  the  direct  theory,  in  the  case  of  the  first  set  of 
after-shocks  the  direction  of  progression  must  have  been  from  east 


east.  The  process  of  subtddenco  at  the  epicentre  may  possibly  have  been  m  follows, 
viz.  first  a  swelling  up,  as  the  packed  rook-material  at  and  near  the  surface  assumed  a 
more  open  order,  and  then  a  subsidence  into  the  now  positions.  8nch  is  the  process 
which  Sir  George  Darwin  observed  in  his  experiments  upon  landslips,  the  explanation 
of  which  is  provided  by  Prof.  Osborne  Beynolds'  discovery  of  the  property  called 
diUUaney. 
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to  west,  i.e.  towards  the  direotion  of  greatest  travel  of  the  needle.  In 
the  second  set  of  after-shocks  the  needle  moved  more  to  the  southward, 
and  they  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  to  have  ori|i^nated  to  the  north- 
ward. The  lines  of  their  direotion  from  Kingston  are  shown  upon 
Fig.  7.  There  are  no  snhsidenoes  or  fanltings  yet  reliably  recorded  on 
land  as  a  result  of  the  great  earthquake  to  show  how  far  distant  from 
Kingston  along  these  lines  were  the  foci,  but  we  have,  in  the  case  of 
the  after-shock  of  June  29,  the  cross-bearing  from  Ghapelton,  which 
cuts  the  direction  from  Kingston  at  the  position  shown  on  the  folding 
map  by  the  letter  A.  Some  approximation  to  the  probable  distance  of 
other  points  of  origin  of  disturbance  are  afforded  by  the  map  of  distri- 
bution of  damage. 

This  direct  theory  of  vibration  of  after-shocks  is  demanded  by 
the  definite,  though  scanty,  evidence  of  the  directions  of  vibration 
from  Ghapelton,  but  the  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  way  in 
which  the  distribution  of  earthquake  damage  throughout  Jamaica  is 
accounted  for  by  this  arrangement  of  foci,  and  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  violated  by  the  arrangement  of  foci  required  by  the  transverse 
theory. 

Thus  on  the  transverse  theory  (Fig.  6)  the  Jamaica  earthquake  was 
mainly  due  to  a  focus  which  sent  out  fewer  after-shocks  than  the  minor 
focus.  The  after- shocks  which  were  felt  most  strongly  at  Kingston 
came  from  the  more  distant  centre ;  the  more  numerous  set  came  from 
a  relatively  short  line  of  country  and  the  less  numerous  from  a  long 
line.  Finally,  the  after-shock  of  March  23  was  felt  more  severely  at 
Buff  bay  than  at  Kingston,  although,  on  the  transverse  theory,  more 
distant  from  the  former  place.  Several  of  the  early  after  shocks  re- 
corded before  the  erection  of  seismographs  were  felt  as  strongly  at 
other  places  as  at  Kingston,  e.g.  the  shock  of  Tuesday,  15th,  about 
mid-day,  which  brought  down  a  cracked  wall  at  Port  Antonio  on  the 
north  east  of  the  island.  These  facts  are  not  satisfied  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  makes  the  main  part  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  come  ~ 
from  several  miles  south,  and  Homewhat  west,  of  Kingston. 

Again,  we  see  that  on  the  positions  which  must  be  assigned  on  the 
''direct"  theory  of  after-shocks,  in  harmony  with  the  distribution  of 
damage,  probabilities  are  further  satisfied  in  that  the  after-shocks  more 
strongly  felt  at  Kingston  are  those  of  the  group  originating  near  that 
place.  Of  the  northern  set  of  after-shocks,  those  felt  most  strongly  at 
Kingston  probably  originated  nearer  to  Kingston,  and  are  probably 
repetitions  of  the  shock  which  was  principally  responsible  for  the  damage 
at  Oordon  Town  and  Newcastle. 

The  northern  set  of  after-shocks,  which  are  the  more  numerous, 
come  also  from  a  longer  line  of  country.  The  original  shock,  of  which 
they  are  repetitions,  may  have  been  equal  to  the  shock  which  wrecked 
Kingston,  and  its  oentral  position  in  the  island  accounts  for  the  fact 
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that  the  general  distribntion  of  damage  seems  to  depend  as  mnoh  on  the 
northern  as  on  the  southern  foous. 

Fig.  8,  which  shows  the  direction  in  which  walls  and  buildings  fell, 
lends  support  to  the  theory  of  a  southern  focus  near  the  coast,  and 
northern  focus  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  as- 
suming, as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do,  the  correctness  of  the  direct ''  theory" 
to  be  established.  The  directions  for  Kingston,  Port  Boyal,  Halfway 
Tree,  Stony  Hill,  Constant  Spring,  and  Buff  Bay  were  determined 
by  myself.  The  Kingston  direction  is,  of  course,  the  best  estabHshed, 
being  determined  from  a  larger  number  of  buildings.     The  directions 


FIG.  8.— ABBOWB   BHOWmO  PAIit.  OF  BUILDIKOB. 

for  places  in  St.  Thomas  are  mostly  from  observations  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Aeth,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works, 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  with  the  special  object  of  investigating  this 
point  for  my  information.  In  Kingston,  as  I  have  made  clear,  the 
buildings  fell  towards  the  probable  centre  of  local  disturbance,  near 
the  shore  of  the  eastern  harbour,  and  I  shall  assume,  therefore,  in 
absence  of  contrary  evidence,  that  the  same  rule  was  followed  else- 
where. It  will  be  found  that  in  Lower  St.  Andrew  and  in  St  Thomas 
the  directions  converge  to  an  elongated  ellipse,  the  axis  of  which  is 
roughly  from  Bockfort  to  Yallah*s  Salt  Ponds ;  but  that,  as  far  as  the 
evidence  goec,  the  buildings  in  the  triangle — Newcastle  and  Silver 
hill,  Glengoffe  and  Buff  Bay — fell  towards  an  area,  the  shape  of  which 
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remains  at  present  indefinite,  within  that  triangle.  The  observations 
here  are,  howeveri  less  numerous  and  less  reliable  than  in  the  south. 
Situated  within  the  same  triangle,  at  the  position  marked  A  upon  the 
map,  is  the  converging  point  of  the  directions  of  the  after-^ock  of 
June  29  recorded  both  at  Kingston  and  Chapelton.  Assuming  the 
seismograms  to  be  accurate,  this  gives  the  position  of  almost  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  northern  origin  of  after-shocks,  which  I  shall 
assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  be  the  same  as  the  northern 
origin  of  the  earthquake.  It  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Ginger  river, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  western  portion  of  the  central  mountains 
on  the  "  Metamorphio "  formation  of  Sawkins'  *  map,  which  is  the 
"Conglomerate  and  Tuflfs"  of  HilVst  map. 

If  the  focus  of  the  earthquake  be  related  in  position  to  the  surface 
boundaries  of  the  geological  strata,  then  (reasoning  from  the  distribution 
of  damage  without  reference  to  the  above  radiant  point)  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  cause  of  the  northern  part  of  the  earthquake  was 
a  relative  movement  along  the  north-west  to  south-east  line  of  junction 
of  the  Carbonaceous  shale  and  the  Metamorphio  series  (using  Sawkins' 
terms),  that  is  to  say,  the  Richmond  formation  and  the  Conglomerates, 
using  R.  T.  Hill's  nomenclature.  That  such  disturbance  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  is  indicated  by  the  fault  at  this  junction,  which  is  shown  by 
Sawkins  not  far  from  Enfield,  and  bearing  north  about  12^  east  from 
Kingston.  Mr.  Hall  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  existence  of 
this  fault  in  connection  with  the  earthquake.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
not  so  far  been  inspected,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  further  shift.  The  considerable  shocks  from  north  40%  46%  and 
49"^  east^  Mr.  Hall  traces  to  the  fault  on  the  Spanish  river,  but  in  this 
case  there  is  not  only  an  absence  of  direct  evidence,  but  the  indirect 
evidence  of  the  distribution  of  damage  does  not  support  the  supposition, 
for  scarcely  any  damage  has  been  reported  fromj^this  region  of  the 
island. 

The  band  marked  10  on  the  map — that  in  which  buildings  were 
overthrown — crosses  the  island  from  north  to  south  with  a  cynical  dis- 
regard for  variations  of  geological  strata  (Fig.  9).  This  fact  is  probably 
due  to  its  not  being  really  the  track  of  a  single  seismic  wave,  but  to  the 
presence  of  a  second  centre  of  disturbance  halfway  across  the  island. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the  distribution  of  damage  beyond 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  regions  of  original  disturbances,  we  find 
one  well-marked  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  rock,  viz.  that  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  great  White  Limestone  plateau  is  generally 
the  western  boundary  of  severe  damage.      This  seems  to  be  due  to  a 


♦  'Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Jamaica/  by  James  G.  Sawkin8,F.Q.8.  (Mem.  Geol. 
Surrey).     1869. 

t  *  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica/  by  Robert  T.  Hill.  Cambridge, 
i.,U.8A.     1899. 
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meolianical  reason,  tis.  that  foundation  on  this  resilient  rock  helps  to 
make  a  boilding  earthqnake-proof.  Thus  Higgin  town  on  the  Lime- 
stone plateau  was  undamaged,  whereas  huildings  on  deep  allnvinm  at 
Gave  valley  and  Greenock  dose  by  were  wrecked.  In  the  east  of  the 
island  hardly  any  damage  was  reported  from  the  limestone  region  of  the 
John  Crow  mountains.  In  St.  Thomas  and  Portland  some  of  the  damaged 
houses,  which  a  small-scale  geological  map  would  indicate  as  being  on 
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FIO.    10.— EXTBHT  OF  XPW  JAMAICA  KARTHQUAKI  AS  A  8EHBIBLE  SHOCK 
(R08SI-F0BEL  BCALS). 

the  White  Limestone,  are,  in  fact,  situate  on  narrow  bands  of  alluvium 
close  to  rivers. 

The  shocks  from  the  two  foci  of  the  earthquake  of  January  14  were 
practically  simultaneous,  so  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  a  common 
cause,  but  what  was  the  physical  connection  between  the  two  areas, 
causing  them  to  be  simultaneously  affected,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  earthquake  was  felt  in  Haiti  (Fig.  10),  at  a  distance  of  173 
geographical  miles  from  Newcastle,  but  was  not  perceptible  to  human 
senses  at  a  distance  of  250  miles  in  Haiti,  or  in  Grand  Cayman  island. 
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260  miles  to  the  west.  The  great  strength  of  the  shock  near  the  two 
foci,  combined  with  the  oomparatiTely  small  radius  of  perceptible  shaking, 
suggests  that  the  earthquake  was  not  deep  seated. 

In  concluding  this  outline  of  my  investigation  of  the  Jamaica  earth- 
quake of  January  14,  1907,  conducted  at  my  own  expense,  and  without 
special  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work,  I  will  venture  to  state  what 
I  think  might  properly  have  been  done  by  the  Home  Government  in 
this  matter.  A  commission  of  three  should  have  been  despatched  at 
once  to  the  island,  composed  of  a  field  geologist,  an  expert  in  building 
construction,  and  an  hydrogvapher.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts 
should  have  been  re-surveyed,  a  complete  record  made  of  all  damage  to 
buildings,  simple  seismographs  set  up  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  island, 
and  an  exploration  made  for  now  faults,  or  movements  of  old  ones, 
particularly  in  the  somewhat  difficult  country  of  the  central  part  of  the 
eastern  third  of  the  island,  which  is  at  the  same  time  mountainous  and 
in  many  places  thickly  wooded.  Three  months  would  probably  have 
sufficed  for  the  observations,  and  another  three  months  for  preparing  the 
report.  The  guidance  which  such  a  report  would  have  furnished  for 
selection  of  methods  of  building,  and  perhaps  of  sites  for  houses,  in 
Jamaica,  would  in  if  self  have  more  than  repaid  the  expense,  and  the 
report  would  have  been  a  valuable  guide  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
which  are  situate  in  seismic  areas. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  persons  for  information,  and  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  D'Aeth,  Mr.  J.  F.  Brennan,  Mr.  Frank 
Cundall,  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  King,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
Bart.,  Mr.  Charlton  Thompson,  and  the  officials  of  the  West  India 
Direct,  and  of  the  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Companies. 

Scale  of  Earthquake  Intensity  employed  for  the  Folding  Map  and  fob 

Fio.  10. 

11.  All  outer  walls  of  brick  houses  built  with  lime  mortar  overthrown.  Com- 
plete collapse  of  stone-built  country  houses. 

10.  Outer  walls  of  upper  story  of  brick  houses  built  with  lime  mortar  over- 
thrown.   New  landslips  on  hillsides.    New  pprings. 

9.  Some  hrick  and  stone  walls  fallen.    Old  landslipn  enlarged. 

8.  Cracks  in  walls  sufficient  to  render  them  insecure. 

7.  Slight  cracks  in  walls  and  fallen  plaster. 

6.  No  damage  to  huildings,  hut  shock  recorded  as  'of  a  severity  unusual  in 
Jamaica. 

5.  Moderate  shock,  felt  generally  hy  every  one. 

4.  Feehle  shock,  felt  hy  persons  in  motion. 

3.  Very  feehle  shock,  hut  strong  enough  for  the  direction  or  duration  to  he 
appreciahle. 

2.  Extremely  feehle  shock  felt  hy  a  small  numher  of  persons  at  rest. 

1.  Microseismic  shock,  felt  hy  an  experienced  ohserver. 

The  arrangement  of  localities  according  to  the  class  of  damage  described  under 
readings  11  to  6  was  made  hy  the  author  solely  from  the  consideration  of  facts  and 
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circumstanoes  in  Jftuudcft,  bat  it  was  found  that  tb«  Male  was  concordant  with  that 
of  Rotsi-Forel,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  number  10  doea  duty  for  both  the  10 
and  11  of  the  author. 

The  deecriptionB  for  the  numben  6  to  1  are  extracted  from  the  RoBsi-Forel 
table,  aa  given  by  Datton  in  hii  book  on  'Earthquakes'  (ProgreMive  Science 
Series).  One  g(  theee  nombers  (d)  corresponds  with  the  intensity  observed  in 
Eastern  Cuba  and  in  the  western  peninsula  of  Haiti. 


The  Pbisidkkt  :  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  shall  once  again  hear 
Dr.  Cornish  address  us  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  made  especially  his  own, 
which  he  has  most  appropriately  christened  Kumatology,  or  the  science  of  waves, 
and  to  which  he  has  devoted  great  ability  and  roost  careful  attention.  During  the  last 
ten  years  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  has  frequently  addressed  us  (and  has  also  con- 
tributed valuaUe  articles  to  our  Journal)  on  that  interesting  subject,  and  has  set 
before  us  his  observations  and  his  deductions  on  the  action  of  waves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  hydrosphere,  and  in  the  lithosphere,  or,  in  other  words,  in  gaseous, 
liquid,  and  solid  matter.  Under  the  last  head  I,  of  course,  include  sand-dunes,  sea- 
beaches,  and  snow- waves.  Many  of  you  will  remember  that  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish 
visited  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  examining  t1  c  sand-waves  of  the  desert  which 
border  upon  the  valley  and  delta  of  thei  river,  aud  that  he  also  went  to  Canada  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  snow-drifts  and  snow- waves;  but  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  he  went  to  Jamaica  in  order  to  examine  the  action  of  earth- 
waves,  which  he  encountered  there  in  a  formidable  shape,  and  which  he  is 
going  to  describe  to  us  to-night.  As  regards  his  investigations  in  the  hydrosphere, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  that  he  has  laid  before  us  was  in  relation  to  that 
remarkable  tidal  wave  in  the  river  Severn,  which  is  known  as  the  Severn  bore.  To 
those  who  have  not  followed  Dr.  Yatighan  (Cornish's  investigations  as  a  whole,  I 
would  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  abstract,  which  appeared  in  our  Journal  for  June, 
1899,  of  an  address  which  he  had  given  us  a  few  months  before  on  bis  new  science 
of  Kumatolo^,  and  in  which  he  dealt  generally  with  the  subject.  One  great  merit 
in  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish's  observations,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  has  been  that  he 
has  fixed  those  observations,  wherever  it  has  been  practicable,  with  the  aid  of  a  photo- 
graphic camera,  and  even  the  Jamaica  earthquake  did  not  make  him  forget  that 
valuable  companion.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  understand  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  our  lecturer  to  attempt  to-night  to  enter  into  the  more  technical 
sides  of  his  very  Interesting  subject.  He  is  reserving  these  for  an  address  to  the 
Eesearch  Department  of  our  Society,  where  we  can  have  a  full  discussion,  [that 
Department  being,  as  you  know,  open  to  all  Fellows  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to 
eminent  and  recognized  scientific  observers  from  outside.  I  will  now  invite  Dr. 
Cornish  to  give  his  address. 

Dr.  Stbahan  :  I  must  confess  to  having  had  at  first  some  niiHgivings  as  to  the 
propriety  of  bringing  an  account  of  an  earthquake  before  a  Society  whose  function 
is  the  study  of  geography,  but  I  was  somewhat  reassured  when  I  came  to  reflect 
that  earthquakes  are  important  factors  in  the  determining  of  coasts,  in  the  altera- 
tions of  the  level  of  the  land,  and  in  the  formation  of  mountain  chains.  We  have 
heard  a  little,  and  we  hope  to  hear  a  great  deal  more,  upon  the  cause  of  this  earth- 
quake. The  fashion  now,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  with  regard  to  scientific 
hypothesis,  is  to  find  an  originating  fault  for  every  earthquake,  and  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  that  theory  has  been  sometimes  forced  beyond  its 
Intimate  limits.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  fracture,  such  as  a  fault  along  which 
the  strata  have  been  misplaced,  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  many  earthquakes, 
but  I  think  that  the  wrong  fault  has  been  credited  with  the  mischief  in  several  cases. 
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In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  faults  which  are  shown  upon  our  geological  maps,  and 
which  are  familiar  features  to  all  geologists,  are  faults  of  very  ancient  date  indeed. 
They  are  defunct  in  the  sense  that  they  came  into  existence  when  the  world  was 
young,  and  that  they  hare  been  inactive  during  many  geological  ages.  Unless  there 
is  some  evidence  of  renewed  movement  along  such  fkults,  it  is  hardly  Mr  to  credit 
them  with  having  caused  the  earthquakes  of  to-day.  As  another  example,  I  may 
mention  a  case  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  which  took  place  recently.  It  will  be 
within  your  recollection  that  in  South  Wales,  some  few  months  ago,  there  was  an 
earthquake  of  considerable  intensity.  An  account  of  it  was  published,  and  the 
isoseismic  lines  were  drawn  with  what  seemed  to  me  an  astonishLig  regularity  and 
certaiuty.  The  originating  fault  also  was  laid  down  exactly,  the  towns  by  which 
it  passed  were  named,  and,  in  fact,  the  account  of  it  as  published  was  drcomstantial 
and  bore  upon  it  the  aspect  of  truth.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  region  which 
it  WAS  supposed  to  traverse  is  honeycombed  with  old  coal-workings,  and  in  that 
region  every  fault  which  exists  is  perfectly  well  known :  I  am  able  to  state  as  a  fact 
that  no  such  fault  exists  along  the  line  described.  One  comment  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  I  think  it  has  occurred  to  everybody  in  this  room.  We  always  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  an  earthquake  is  one  of  the  most  terrifying  experiences 
through  which  a  man  can  pass,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  we  have  seen  or 
heard  to-night  to  dispel  that  idea.  The  obligation  under  which  we  are  placed  by 
one  who  has  passed  through  the  ordeal,  and  has  been  able  to  preserve  for  us  a  reliable 
record  of  what  took  place  during  that  wonderful  moment  and  after,  is  great. 

Sir  Gh  ABLB8  Nicholson  :  I  did  not  come  at  all  prepared  to  say  anything  to-night. 
I  went  out  to  look  at  some  of  the  buildings,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  how  they  should 
be  reconstructed.  From  the  architect's  point  of  view,  the  old  buildings  in  Jamaica 
were  constructed  without  much  foresight  as  to  the  possibility  of  earthquakes.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  prosperous  town  at  Port  Boyal,  which  is  the  spit  of 
land  now  enclosing  the  harbour.  This  town  was  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  people  of  Port  Royal  went  and  settled  at  Kingston.  Having  got  to  Kingston, 
they  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  perfectly  safe;  so  they  proceeded  to  build 
rather  handsome  Queen  Anne  buildings  with  good  thick  walls,  but  not  very  choice 
materials.  They  never  thought  that  the  earthquake  was  coming,  and  it  didn*t  come 
for  two  hundred  years;  at  last  it  did,  and  many  of  the  buildings  came  down.  But 
there  are  some  buildings  in  Kingston  which  did  not  come  down,  even  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  In  one  instance  I  think  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish  may  bear  roe  out. 
He  probably  noticed  the  tram  company's  power-station.  That  is  a  building  which 
has  no  partitions  or  internal  sup[)orts  of  any  kind,  it  is  a  brick  and  cement  building. 
Other  brick  buildings  in  Kingston,  such  as  the  parish  church,  were  built  with  very 
poor  lime-mortar,  and  these  buildings  collapsed,  at  any  rate  in  the  parts  of  the  town 
which  were  most  affected  by  the  earthquake ;  but  the  buildings  did  not  collapse  if 
they  were  built  in  cement-mortar.  By  the  quay,  again,  there  is  a  large  customs 
shed,  a  considerable-sized  room,  about  as  long  as  this  theatre,  unsupported  by  but- 
tresses or  columns  or  internal  walls,  but  it  was  built  of  cement  concrete,  and  stood 
without  a  crack.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  should  like  to  say,  and  that  is, 
that  before  going  out  to  Jamaica,  and  on  the  way  out,  I  read  a  good  deal  that  had 
been  written  by  Prof.  Milne  about  the  behaviour  of  arches,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  very  many  arches  in  Jamaica  stood  without  any  serious  injury ;  there 
seems  to  be  an  elasticity  in  arched  construction,  and  an  arch  gives  from  right  to 
left,  and  so  minimizes  the  shock. 

Mr.  Oldham  said  that,  as  he  had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  speak,  he 
could  only  mention  some  of  the  various  ideas  which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he 
listened  to  Dr.  Cornish*s  paper.     He  would  put  first  the  fact  that  this  Jamaica 
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earthquake,  although,  as  Dr.  Comifih  remarked,  a  great  earthquake,  was  not  a  very 
great  earthquake.    It  did  not  compare,  for  instance,  with  the  1897  earthquake  in 
India,  or,  to  oome  nearer  to  them  in  time,  with  the  Valparaiso  earthquake,  which 
caused  vastly  greater  damage.    And  in  the  minor  question  of  the  interruption  of 
amusements.  Dr.  Gombh  had  mentioned  that  four  months  elapeed  before  there  was 
a  dance  in  Kingston ;  but  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  took  place  more  tban  five 
months  before  the  Jamaica  one,  and  he  had  been  informed  only  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  the  after-shocks  were  still  frequent,  and  severe,  so  much  so  that  nobody  had  ven- 
tured to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  dance.    This  earthquake  bad  suggested  some 
very  curious  seismological  problems.    When  the  first  accounts  came  of  the  earth- 
quake, it  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  very  localized  earthquakes,  like  that  of  Casa- 
micciola  in  1883,  which  are  extremely  intense  over  a  small  area,  and  are  hardly  felt 
outside  that  small  area.    Later  on  accounts  came  in  which  showed  that  this  inter- 
pretation needed  to  be  modified ;  cables  were  fractured,  not  close  in  shore,  but  at  dis- 
tances of  5  and  8  miles  away  from  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Hairs  report,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Cornish's  account,  showed  that  the  earthquake  was  not  so  localized  in  Jamaica 
as  at  first  appeared.    Moreover,  the  long-distance  records  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
were  very  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquake  at  its 
centre,  or  what  is  called  the  magaseism.    There  was  another  word  which  had  been 
introduced  of  late  years,  namely,  *'  teleseism ; ''  though  originally  it  meant  merely  a 
long-distance  record  of  an  earthquake,  he  was  not  sure  that  it  did  not  represent 
more  than  that,  or  that  the  disturbance  registered  at  a  distance  from  the  origin  of  an 
earthquake  was  the  same  thing  as  that  felt  on  the  spot. '  It  is  quite  certain  that  many 
great  macroseims  give  rise  to  very  small  teleeeisms,  and  he  was  investigating  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  converse.    This  was  difiicult  to  establish,  as  it  was  only  for  the  last  few 
years  that  records  were  available  to  work  on,  but  the  disturbance  represented  by  the 
teleseism  seemed  to  be  distinct  from  the  superficial  disturbance,  or  macroseism,  which 
causes  damage  near  the  origin.    He  would  not  discuss  Dr.  Cornish's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  earthquake,  because  that  subject  would  come  up  again  at  a  future 
meeting.    Finally,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  damage  to  buildings  and  earth- 
quake construction.    This  had  been  studied  and  reported  upon  in  the  case  of  several 
of  the  great  earthquakes  which  had  lately  been  exi)erienced,  and  tbe  one  thing  that 
had  come  out  prominent  above  all  others  was  that,  if  you  wanted  to  make  an  earth- 
quake-proof building,  you  must  put  in. sound  material  and  good  construction.    In 
San  Francisco  not  one  soundly  built  building  was  seriously  damaged.    In  Calabria, 
where  so  many  lives  were  lobt  and  so  many  buildings  were  destroyed.  Prof.  Bicco, 
in  bis  report  to  the  Italian  Government,  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  damage 
to  bad  construction  and  faulty  material.     According  to  him,  these  were  rarely 
good,  occasionally  passable,  often  bad,   but  usually  sinful ;   and,  to  judge  from 
Dr.  Cornish's  photographs,  it  seemed  that  very  much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Kingston.    Like  the  last  speaker,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  standing  of  the  arches, 
but  was  not  sure  that  the  explanation  offered  was  the  correct  one.    An  arch 
was  in  itself  the  very  worst  form  of  construction  possible  to  resist  an  earthquake, 
but  an  arch  could  not  be  built  of  bad  material  and  bad  workmanship.    Where 
arches  were  put  into  a  building,  good  material  and  good  workmanship  were  used, 
whatever  might  be  done  in  the  rest  of  the   wall,  and   so  when    the  earth- 
quakes came,  it  was  possible  that  the  arch  might  stand,  while  the  walls,  built 
of  poorer  material,  were  destroyed.    There  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  photo- 
graphs, in  that  what  Dr.  Cornish  called  the  partition  walls  often  stood  and  sup- 
ported the  roof,  while  the  outer  walls  fell  down.     He  would  like  to  ask  whether 
these    were    partition  walls  as  we  understood   the   words.    An  English  house 
is  generally  built  with  the   partitions  weaker  than   the  outer  walls,  but  the 
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photographs  suggested  that  in  irjiigston  the  fonner  often  oonstituted  the  essential 
framework  of  the  huilding,  and  that  the  onter  walls  were  additions  boilt  of  inferior 
material.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  they  nught 
be  thrown  down,  while  the  central  framework  remained  standing. 

Dr.  LoNOSTAFF :  It  was  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be,  like  the  lecturer,  an 
imwilling  spectator  of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica.  I  was  thinking  of  going  into 
the  Conference  Hall,  merely  waiting  for  the  speaker  to  sit  down,  when  I  heard  a 
noise  and  felt  a  shaking,  and  said,  ^  Hallo,  I  am  in  for  the  earthquake  which  I  have 
always  wished  to  experience."  There  was  a  noise,  as  though  the  tiles  were  coming 
down,  bub  I  did  not  see  any  tiles  come  down.  I  thought  I  would  go  out^  because 
if  there  were  a  panic,  I  should  be  thrown  down.  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  went  about  halfway  down,  when  I  thought  I  was  pushed  from  behind.  I 
finished  the  descent  head  first  on  my  back,  and  found  myself  standing  on  my  head 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  picked  myself  up  not  materially  the  worse,  and 
thought  what  a  rery  trivial  earthquake  that  was  to  be  in.  To  prove  how  little  it 
affected  the  people,  I  may  say  they  came  out  of  the  building  two  by  two,  and  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  speak  to  me.  I  said, "  Hallo,  you  have  been  down,  as  I  have 
been ;  if  you  will  dust  my  coat,  I  will  dust  yours."  I  had  some  difficulty  in  coming 
down  to  the  place  where  I  found  my  wife.  She  was  going  up  a  staircase  cloee  to  a 
big  window,  and  was  struck  with  the  astonidbing  brilliance  of  the  day.  At  that 
moment  she  felt  the  sensation  of  a  very  heavy  vertical  blow  from  underneath  upon 
the  stairs.  She  grasped  the  situation  at  once,  and  turned  round  to  go  out.  The 
whole  place  was  shrouded  in  darkness  from  the  quantity  of  dust ;  the  wall  to  her 
right  hand  was  waving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  bricks  were  falling  from  the 
top  of  it.  She  went  through  a  volley  of  bricks,  almost  feeling  her  way,  and  down 
two  or  three  iteps  into  the  street.  I  visited  the  building  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
the  whole  of  the  upper  story  of  that  building  had  fallen  outwards ;  my  wife  had 
apparently  gone  through  three  or  four  cart-loads  of  bricks.  ,Now,  after  this  personal 
experience  I  cannot  but  recount  the  experience  of  a  man,  Mr.  Abel,  whom  I  met 
afterwards.  He  was  at  the  Constant  Spring  Hotel,  watching  a  lawn-tennis  match. 
He  had  had  a  sunstroke  in  India  some  years  before.  He  said  that  the  lawn 
appeared  to  be  blown  up  and  down  in  waves,  and  he  said,  **  Gracious  me !  I  have 
got  the  sunstroke  again  1 "  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  one  of  the  stonework  tiers 
of  the  hotel ;  he  saw  an  immense  crack  that  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  top,  and  it  was  sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  that  a  man  on  horseback  could 
have  ridden  through  it  The  lecturer  has  made  no  allusion  to  the  remarkable 
fracture  of  the  cable  about  II  miles  south-east  of  Port  RoyaL  Now,  that  is  a  very 
extraordinary  thiug  which  has  to  be  accounted  for  somehow  or  other.  Then  there 
is  another  thing  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  of 
this  earthquake,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  maximum  intensity  was  somewhere 
between  or  near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Eongston,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
Well,  that  is  extremely  near  Port  Boyal,  or  where  the  maximum  disturbance 
occurred  in  the  earthquake  two  hundred  years  previously.  I  think  that  fact  is 
interesting  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  question  of  faults.  Two  or  three 
days  before  the  earthquake  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  of  Kingston,  and  I 
said,  '*  Good  gracious!  how  they  do  need  a  Building  Act  here!  What  a  shockingly 
built  city  it  is !  how  bad  the  material  I "  and  I  think  the  account  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  dust  raised  by  the  earthquake  is  almost  a  proof  of  the  badness  of  the 
mortar.  Now,  with  reference  to  arches,  I  notice  that  semicircle  arches  stood  the 
earthquake  very  well,  but  Gothic  arches  stood  it  badly.  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Cornish 
did  not  get  to  Spanish  Town.  It  is  very  interesting,  as  containing  buildings  of  all 
sorts  of  descriptions  of  strength,  and  being  a  considerable  distance  off^  and  where  the 
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damage  done  was  considerable,  but  yet  rery  little  was  thrown  down.  We  are,  there- 
fore, better  able  to  see  the  lines  of  force  and  what  happened ;  and  one  curious  thing 
there  is,  that  the  maximum  line  was  north  and  south,  yet  one  thing  that  was 
noticed  very  much  there  is  that  the  north  and  south  walls  had  gone  at  the  junction 
to  the  lateral  walls.  The  lateral  walls  had  stood,  and  the  north  walls  that  had  been 
thrown  down  had  been  broken  ofif  at  the  ends.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  stone- 
work used  in  Jamaica  is  very  poor — indeed,  almost  poorer  than  brickwork.  It  is  a  soft 
calcareous  limestone,  practically  coral  rock,  which  is  very  often  built  in  irregular 
shapes,  and  the  lines  of  fracture  of  the  earthquake  *will  go  from  top  to  bottom 
through  the  stone.  Brickwork  appears  to  be  better  than  stonework,  and,  of  course, 
wood  is  better  than  either.  A  brick  building  is  both  heavy  and  has  slight  tensile 
strength,  whereas  a  wood  building  is  light  and  has  considerable  tensile  strength ; 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  you  want  to  combine  as  little  weight  as  possible 
with  the  maximum  of  tensile  spring.  A  further  question  arises,  which  the  lecturer 
did  not  allude  to,  and  that  is,  what  should  any  of  us  do  in  the  event  of  finding  our- 
selves in  a  building  when  an  earthquake  took  place  ?  I  have  great  confidence  in 
saying,  if  you  are  in  bed,  stop  in  bed,  unless  you  feel  inclined  to  get  under  the  bed. 
You  can  practically  do  nothing — you  must  wait  till  it  is  over ;  but  the  danger  in  some 
cases  is  greater  than  in  others,  and  the  danger  is  greatest  of  all  just  outside  your  own 
front  door.    It  is  better  to  stop  inside  a  building — ^you  may  be  killed,  and  you  may  not 

The  Pbesidbht  :  I  do  not  fear,  with  Dr.  Strahan,  that  we  may  perhaps  have 
been  going  beyond  our  province,  for  geography  deals  with  the  surface  of  the  globe 
and  with  ourselves  who  live  upon  it.  Earthquakes  will  insist  upon  coming  to  the 
surface — that  is  the  worst  of  them — so  that  we  must  deal  with  them  geographically. 
I  am  impressed  with  a  melancholy  coincidence.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
lady  who  said  how  providential  it  was  that  most  great  cities  had  rivers  flowing  near 
them.  It  struck  me,  while  looking  at  Dr.  Cornish's  valuable  map,  that  it  was  the  reverse 
of  providential  that  Jamaica's  chief  city  happened  to  be  close  to  the  centre  of  the' 
area  of  disturbance,  thus  resulting  in  a  deplorable  loss  of  life.  We  tender  to  Dr. 
Cornish  our  most  cordial  thafiks.  \ 

Dr.  Cornish  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  lengthy  reply  to 
the  various  interesting  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  different  speakers.  I  com- 
pressed my  account  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  those  who 
were  to  follow,  and  many  of  the  points  which  are  raised  are,  in  fact,  answered  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  in  the  written  paper,  to  which  I  will  venture  to  refer  you. 

The  following  discussictt  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Research  Department : — 
Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham  complimented  Dr.  Cornish  on  the  acumen  of  his  observa- 
tions and  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  observations  which  he  had  gathered 
together  in  his  first  attempt  at  seismological  research,  but  was  unable  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Cornish  in  some  of  his  deductions.  As  regards  the  '' double-barrelled " 
origin  of  the  earthquake,  the  concept  seemed  to  him  out  of  date ;  the  old  mathe- 
matical hypothesis  of  an  origin  so  limited  in  size  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
point  had  long  been  abandoned,  and  the  origin  of  great  earthquakes  recognized 
as  a  more  or  less  extended  fissure,  to  use  the  nearest  word  available.  A  very 
striking  paper  on  earthquake  origins,  by  Colonel  Harboe,  has  showed  that  these 
fissures  very  probably  ramify  over  a  much  more  extensive  area  than  used  to  be 
supposed,  and  are  probably  coextensive  with  the  area  of  sensible  shock.  In  view 
of  this  explanation,  the  supposition  of  more  than  one  focus  becomes  modified  into 
that  of  ^a  single  extended  origin  with  a  varying  intensity  of  disturbance  in 
different  p<»tions.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  the  motion  of  the  wave-particle 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  path,  or  transverse  to  it,  seemed  superfluous  in 
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the  face  of  our  knowledge  that  it  could  he  neither.  The  direction  of  overthrow  of 
pillars  was  no  longer  accepted  as  an  indication  of  wave-motion ;  it  approximately 
coincided  on  the  average  with  that  of  the  direcUon  of  maximum  ampUtude  and 
acceleration,  hut  arguments  derived  from  data  of  this  character  had  to  ho  used 
with  great  caution,  and  were  especially  uncertein  when  derived  from  isolated  cases 
of  overthrow. 

Dr.  Cobnibh:  Mr.  Oldham  says  that  experienced  seismologists  have  long 
abandoned  the  theory  that  tbe  origin  of  an  earthquake  is  a  point.  He  says  that, 
for  convenience,  they  call  it  a  Bssure,  and  that  it  has  cwisiderahle  extension.  I 
have  not  descrihed  the  fod  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  as  points,  hut  as  long  Imes 
not  necessarily  straight,  which  is  precisely  the  form  which  Mr.  Oldham  says  is 
favoured  by  experienced  seismologists,  and  I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  term 
•*  fissure,"  of  which  he  does  not  wholly  approve. 

But  Mr.  Oldham  then  suggested  that  earthquakes  do  not,  in  fact,  come  from  any 
such  definite  origin,  hut  that  there  is  a  large  area  over  which  the  intensity  is  great, 
shading  off,  as  I  understand  him,  gradually  into  the  surrounding  area  without  any- 
thing to  indicate  an  origin  possessing  even  the  shape  of  a  fissure.  I  must  traverse 
his  implication  that  this  is  a  view  at  all  universal  among  experienced  seismologists, 
or  that  an  assumption  to  the  contrary  is  antiquated.  Prof.  J.  Milne,  for  instance, 
at  the  meeting  of  SecUon  E  of  the  British  Association  in  August,  1907,  aUributed 
the  principal  part  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  to  a  fault,  which  he  spoke  of  as  « the 
main  fault,**  and  for  which  he  specified  a  definite  direction.  Dr.  Charles  Davison, 
in  his  well-known  papers  upon  recent  earthquakes,  frequently  traces  their  origin  to 
a  definite  line  of  faulfmg.  Bight  or  wrong,  therefore,  the  treatment  is  neither  anti- 
quated nor  contrary  to  the  methods  of  experienced  workers.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Californian  earthquake  <rf  1906,  commonly  called  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  effects  grouped  thenaselves 
•  about  a  long  line  of  fracture  plainly  visible  on  the  surface,  and  the  investigators 
have  further  stated  that  this  is  the  line  of  a  previously  known  geological  fault. 

With  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  direction  of  after-shocks  and  that  of 
the  main  shocks,  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  my  paper,  that  I  have  made  no  as- 
sumption of  inevitable  coincidence ;  but  when  Mr.  Oldham  says  that,  although  due  to 
the  same  original  cause,  it  is  illogical  to  suppose  them  to  come  from  the  same  place, 
I  think  he  overstates  his  case,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  I  will  draw  attention 
again  to  that  set  of  after-shocks  which  was  most  strongly  felt  at  Kingston.  Thdr 
average  direction  was  from  about  16**  south  of  east,  which  is  the  direction  in  which 
buildingA  in  Kingston  fell,  and  the  direction  from  which  many  facts  indicate  that  the 
chief  original  fhock  came.  Now,  if  the  original  cause  be  the  same,  and  if,  as  in  this 
case,  the  direction  of  approach  be  the  same  for  original  shock  and  after-shock,  surely 
the  logical  burden  lies  on  him  who  asserts  that  their  places  of  origin  are  different. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Oldham  considers  that  the  facts  I  have  gathered  form 
a  useful  basis  for  theoretical  treatment;  but  I  confess  I  am  disappdnted  that  he 
has  given  so  little  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  propose  to  deal  with 
them.  I  think  that,  if  you  recall  the  history  of  scientific  researeh,  you  will  agree  that 
a  theory  which  groups  together  facts  and  explains  them  will  hold  the  field,  until 
another  theory  is  put  forwaid  which  explains  more  facts  and  explains  them  better. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  my  treatment  of  tbe  Jamaica  earthquake  will  have  to  last, 
possibly  to  the  detriment  of  science,  until  a  better  and  more  definite  theory  is 
advanced,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Oldham  may  achieve,  but  which  he  has  not  yet  done. 
Major  Close  :  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  me  to  thank  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish  for  his 
very  excellent  and  instructive  paper.  The  fiEu^ts  he  has  brought  forward  will  prove 
most  valuable  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
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B7  A.  H.  HABBISON. 

Ik  starting  on  thie  expedition  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  I  hoped  to  achieve 
resnlts  which,  however  incomplete,  might  be  of  some  slight  service 
in  adding  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of  the  North  Polar 
Regions.  • 

On  July  4,  1905, 1  arrived  at  Edmonton,  which  is  the  most  northerly 
post  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  After  a  few  days'  delay  I  went  on 
to  Athabasca  Landing,  where  I  had  a  skew — that  is  to  say,  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat — ^bnilt.  We  started  down  the  river  on  the  22nd  with 
two  years'  provisions,  some  of  which  I  had  bought  here  and  some  at 
Edmonton.  From  Athabasca  Landing  to  the  Grand  rapids — a  distance 
of  165  miles— there  is  a  very  fine  country,  which  is  little  known,  and 
doubtless  will  one  day  be  as  thickly  populated  as  any  part  of  Canada. 
The  rapids,  which  extend  for  the  distance  of  87  miles,  are  somewhat 
awkward  to  navigate ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  rapid,  no 
other  part  of  the  river  offers  any  difficulty. 

After  leaving  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  185  miles  is  travelled  to  Fort 
Chipewyan,  after  which  the  Slave  river  is  reached  ;  it  wends  its  course 
for  312  miles  into  Great  Slave  lake.  The  navigation  of  the  Slave  river 
is  very  simple,  with  the  exception  of  15  miles  of  rapids,  which  have  to 
be  portaged  over  at  Fort  Smith.  From  Fort  Heeolution  across  Slave 
lake.  Hay  river  is  the  first  harbour,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  From  Hay 
river  to  Fort  Providence,  which  is  the  first  post  on  the  Mackenzie  river, 
the  only  difficulty  is  getting  into  the  river,  the  channel  of  which  is 
crooked,  and  in  many  places  shallow.  From  Fort  Providence  down  to 
the  Arctic  Red  river,  lat.  67"*  26',  long.  134°  4',  where  I  got  frozen 
in,  the  distance  is  900  miles,  and  the  navigation  is  exceedingly  simple 
for  the  whole  distance. 

The  country  that  one  passes  through  from  Athabasca  Landing  down 
to  the  Arctic  Red  river  is  full  of  vegetation,  and  will,  in  my  opinion, 
one  day  be  settled.  In  all  the  mission  gardens  at  the  different  posts 
that  I  passed,  I  saw  wheat  and  barley  groving,  potatoes,  lettuces, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  one  grows  in  one's 
own  garden  at  home.  The  country  is  thickly  timbered  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  there  are  few  places  in  which  you  do  not  find  large 
patches  of  prairie.  You  pass  by  a  great  outrush  of  natural  gas,  and  oil  is 
oozing  out  for  miles  along  the  river  bank.  An  Earth-movement  has 
taken  place,  resulting  in  a  line  of  fault,  which  is  marked  for  more  than 
100  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Athabasca  river.  Out  of  this,  oil  has 
been  oozing  we  do  not  know  for  how  long,  and  no  one  has  yet  found 


*  Map,  p.  860.     Read  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  December  IG,  1907. 
No.  III.— Mabch,  1908.]  u 
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the  reservoir  of  oil  whicli  may  exist  there.  A  German  noble,  the  Connt 
▼on  Hammerstein,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money  and  time 
in  trying  to  find  the  reservoir,  and  I  most  sinoerely  hope  that  he  may 
be  snooessful.  Coal  and  asphalt  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  there 
are  great  salt-plains  not  far  distant;  If  three  railways  were  mn  on  to 
this  great  waterway  (which  oonld  be  done  with  a  small  outlay  in  com- 
parison with  the  value  of  the  country  they  would  open  up  to  the 
settler),  the  benefits  reaped  would  be  great  I  should  be  an  advocate 
for  railways  being  built  to  Athabasca  Landing  from  Edmonton,  which 
would  give  easy  access  to  165  miles  of  river  in  one  direction,  and  210 
miles  in  another  up  to  Lesser  Slave  lake.  A  railway  on  to  the  Peace 
river  would  open  up  the  whole  of  that  waterway  a  distance  of  600  miles 
down  to  the  Slave  river;  while  one  railway  from  Prince  Albert's  to 
Fort  McMurray  would  open  up  the  Athabasca  and  the  Slave  rivers. 
The  navigation  on  these  waterways  is  effected  with  ease ;  any  one  can 
build  a  raft  out  of  the  timber  which  is  at  hand,  place  his  cattle  and  feirm 
implements  upon  it,  and  drift  down  the  river  until  he  finds  the  land  he 
requires. 

After  traversing  some  1800  miles  of  waterway,  and  taking  observa- 
tions for  latitude  and  variation  of  compass  at  every  point,  I  wa^  frozen 
in  at  the  Arctic  Eed  river  on  October  4,  and  my  position  was  that  I 
had  either  to  abandon  all  my  supplies,  or  remain  where  I  was  until  open 
water  in  1906,  which  would  mean  wasting  one  year.  I  at  once  made  up 
my  mind  to  abandon  the  supplies  and  to  go  on  with  the  dogs  to  Herschel 
island,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  This  was  not  quite  such  an  easy  task  as 
it  appeared.  After  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  many  journeys  over  to 
Fort  McPherson,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  two  natives  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Herschel  island  with  two  sledges.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  the  traveller  has  in  these  parts  is  the  economizing  of 
supplies.  Taking  nothing  with  me  but  a  Primus  cooking-stove,  instru- 
ments, and  food,  I  could  not  reduce  the  weight  of  the  sledges  to  less 
than  400  lbs.  One  sledge  had  401  lbs.  on  it,  and  the  other  405  lbs. 
Thei'e  was  a  team  of  six  dogs  to  each  sledge. 

We  left  Fort  McPherson,  on  the  Peel  river,  on  February  14,  and 
after  travelling  for  ten  days  at  an  average  of  24  miles  a  day,  we  got  to 
Herschel  island.  Here  I  was  in  hopes  of  getting  some  supplies  from 
the  whalers,  and  making  a  sledge  journey  out  on  the  ice,  but,  unfortu- 
natel}',  I  found  that  they  were  all  bound  for  San  Francisco,  and  heA  been 
frozen  in  about  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  without  any  supplies  for  the 
present  winter.  I  had  abi^ndoned  my  own  supplies  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  make  a  trip  out  on  the  ice,  and  when  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  anything  at  Herschel  island  either  for  myself  or  my  dogs,  I  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  going  out  on  the  ice.  From  what  I  gathered  from 
the  captains,  I  concluded  that  they  had  been  out  as  far  from  land  as  any 
one  could  get  with  a  properly  equipped  eledge  expedition,  on  account  of 
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open  water,  which  I  think  exists  t>ff  that  coast,  and  I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion. 

The  position  at  Herschel  island  was  hriefly  this :  There  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  on  board  five  ice-bound  ships,  and  of  these  only 
two  yeesels  had  teny  supplies  at  all.  They  divided  up  these  stores,  and, 
by  keeping  every  one  upon  half-rations,  there  was  only  just  enough  food 
to  last  them  until  the  middle  of  July.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival — 
February  24 — ^the  Eskimo  were  killing  cariboo  in  the  mountains  within 
a  few  days'  distance  of  Herschel  island,  where  the  deer-meat  was  most 
valuable  to  every  one,  but  to  bring  it  down  from  the  mountains  was 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  dogs.  Accordingly, 
I  resolved  to  go  into  the  mountains  myself,  and  to  lend  my  dogs  to  the 
whalers  to  get  their  deer*meat.  I  wanted  to  meet  the  Eskimo  and  to 
learn  something  about  their  language,  in  order  that  I  might  make  uee 
of  them  next  year. 

At  the  end  of  April  I  returned  again  to  the  ships,  and  made  a  map 
of  Herschel  island,  which  I  did  by  triangtdation,  measuring  my  base 
out  on  the  ice,  and  extending  it  over  the  island.  This  occupied  me 
until  we  sailed. 

On  the  29ih,  while  in  the  mountains,  I  saw  the  first  fly — a  blue- 
bottle. On  May  31  we  got  our  first  geese,  and  on  June  4  the  first  fish 
were  caught  at  Herschel  island.  During  this  time  I  carefully  noted  all 
such  days  as  were  mark^  by  the  flight  of  wildfowl ;  and  for  two  days 
early  in  June  saw  swan  flying  north-east  true,  great  numbers  of  them 
passing  Herschel  island  at  a  great  height,  and  all  going  in  the  same 
direction.    These  were  the  only  birds  I  saw  not  flying  along  the  coast. 

On  June  16  I  left  the  ships  again  to  go  over  to  the  south-west 
sandspit^  taking  with  me  an  Eskimo  called  Kokatu  and  his  family.  In 
crossing  the  bay,  we  passed  over  several  lanes,  which  were  about  12  feet 
wide  in  the  narrowest  place.  On  Monday,  June  18,  there  was  no  sign 
of  open  water  anywhere,  and  on  Wednesday  the  20th  it  was  all  open 
water.  On  July  1  the  ioe  was  fall  of  holes,  which  rendered  travelling 
quite  impossible.  I  went  back  to  the  ships  on  July  3,  going  over  the 
island,  and  on  July  10  we  put  to  sea.  There  was  nothing  but  floe-ice 
in  sight,  with  several  lanes,  and,  after  a  great  many  difficulties  and 
delays,  we  got  to  Point  Sabine,  and  there  took  on  driftwood  to  bum,  as 
the  ships  had  but  little  ooaL  We  loaded  every  available  space  with 
wood,  which,  mixed  with  a  little  coal,  lasted  till  August  14. 

On  July  12  we  left  Point  Sabine  and  steamed  round  Pollen  island, 
being  in  the  ice  most  of  the  time.  Whenever  we  could  not  go  forward, 
we  tied  up  to  a  piece  of  ice.  There  were  plenty  of  seals  and  wildfowl 
in  the  water;  and  off  the  north  side  of  PuUen  island  we  encountered 
a  great  deal  of  old  ioe,  which  was  drifting  to  the  west.  One  of  the  ships 
tried  to  anchor,  and  lost  its  anchor ;  another  ship  injured  its  propeller. 
After  leaving  PuUen  island  we  did  not  encounter  much  ice,  but  steamed 
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abont  10  miles  off  shore  to  Cape  Brown,  afterwards  crossing  Liverpool 
bay  to  the  Baillie  islands  off  Cape  Bathnrst.  While  here  I  made  a  map 
of  these  islands,  and  got  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  and 
variation  of  the  compass.  Here  we  had  a  few  days'  delay,  on  aooount 
of  a  great  mass  of  old  ice  which  lay  to  the]  north-east  of  this  point.  I 
went  ont  on  this  ice  from  the  north  end  of  Baillie  island ;  it  was  qnite 
stationary,  and  there  were  many  pieces  that  I  thought  were  20  feet  high. 

On  Jtdy  27  we  tried  to  get  round  the  Baillie  islands.  We  steamed  all 
day  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  heavy  old  ice  all  the  time,  and  at 
six  o'clock  we  tied  up  to  a  piece  of  ioe.  We  were  20  miles  off  shore,  and 
in  14  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  ice  was  drifting  to  the  west.  As  we 
were  unable  to  make  any  headway,  and  as  more  ice  was  coming  down 
from  the  north,  we  were  driven  back  to  the  Baillie  islands,  where  we  had 
to  take  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  sandspit. 

We  started  again  on  August  8,  and,  after  struggling  Mrith  the  old 
ice  most  of  the  day,  steamed  out  into  open  water,  and  went  straight 
across  to  Nelson's  head.  Banks  Land.  We  got  within  a  mile  of  Nelson's 
head,  and  steamed  up  the  west  shore  of  Banks  Land,  without  seeing  a 
piece  of  ice  anywhere,  as  far  as  Cape  Eellett.  This  was  on  August  5 
and  6.  On  Cape  Eellett  there  were  a  few  pieces  of  old  ice  aground,  and 
though  I  could  see  with  my  glasses  the  pebbles  and  stones  on  the  beach, 
I  could  not  descry  a  vestige  of  driftwood  anywhere  on  this  west  shore. 
It  was  blowing  hard  on  the  5th  and  6th,  so  we  did  not  anchor.  I  could 
not  say  whether  there  was  a  current  along  this  shore  or  not,  but,  seeing 
no  driftwood,  I  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  current  from  the  north 
or  south.  If  there  itfere  such  a  current  from  the  north,  and  an  ice-bound 
ocean  to  the  north,  it  must  needs  bring  do¥m  ice  along  the  Canadian 
shore  throughout  the  year;  but  during  the  time  of  open  water  that  I 
Hpent  on  that  coast,  it  was  seldom  that  I  saw  any  drift-ice.  After  we  got 
away  from  the  ice  on  August  4,  there  was  really  none  to  speak  of  within 
50  miles  north  of  the  Canadian  coast;  this  date  agrees  well  with 
the  date  of  open  water  round  Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Eellett.  There 
seem  to  be  three  points  where  the  ice  accumnlates,  and  they  are  all 
clear  about  the  first  week  in  August.  There  was  one  year  when  the 
whale  ships  were  unable  to  get  to  Banks  Land,  and  this  year  north- 
west winds  prevailed,  and  ice  of  this  description  extended  everywhere 
from  Cape  Bathurst  to  Banks  Land  10  miles  off  shore.  A  north-east 
wind  prevailed  whilst  I  was  cruising  in  these  waters,  and  on  returning 
to  Hersohel  island,  I  heard  that  they  had  had  nothing  but  north-west 
winds. 

On  July  29  Captain  Cottle  was  50  miles  north  true  of  Hersohel 
island.  Current  was  running  north-west  true,  and  there  were  large  floes 
in  sight ;  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  in  September  Captain  Levett 
was  100  miles  north  of  Herschel  island,  and  killed  a  whale,  with  no 
ice  in  sight.    After  leaving  Cape  Eellett  we  steamed  out  north-west 
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trae»  seeing  no  ice,  and  oame  ronnd  eyentaally,  after  about  three  days, 
to  liyerpool  bay.  There  was  a  little  ice  still  off  the  Baillie  islands, 
about  the  same  amount  as  there  was  off  Cape  Kellett.  Between  here 
and  Hersohel  island,  we  steamed  out  some  60  miles  from  shore,  and 
only  saw  a  few  floes  of  old  ice,  which  was  at  that  time  drifting  west. 
We  had  had  continual  north-easterly  winds. 

On  August  14,  1906,  we  got  back  to  Hersohel  island.  Here  we  had 
expected  to  find  a  tender  bringing  up  coal  and  supplies  for  the  ships  to 
go  out  with,  and  I  had  arranged  to  get  two  years'  supplies,  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  complete  the  work  which  I  came  out  to  do ;  but, 
unfortunately,  we  received  instead  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  San 
Frandsco  by  fires  and  earthquakes.  To  the  whale-fishers,  who  all  had 
their  homes  in  San  Francisco,  and  who  had  just  gone  through  a  winter 
of  exceptional  hardship,  the  blow  was  a  hard  one,  and,  after  ^waiting 
for  a  week,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  the  tender,  and  started  west  on 
August  21.  They  offered  to  take  me  to  San  Francisco,  nor  have  I  ever 
receiTed  greater  consideration  from  any  one  than  was  shown  me  by 
these  brave  fellows  during  my  stay  with  them.  I  might  also  add  that, 
though  they  haye  taken  a  great  wealth  of  whalebone  out  of  these  waters, 
they  earn  every  pound  they  make.  As  soon  as  I  went  ashore  at 
Hersohel  island,  I  engaged  two  Eskimo  and  their  families  for  one  year 
to  hunt  for  me  and  clothe  me  and  keep  me.  They  had  a  whale-boat  each,  • 
and  I  had  bought  one  from  the  whale-fishers. 

On  August  29  we  left  Hersohel  island;  I  intended  to  winter 
wherever  game  could  be  found,  and  wait  in  the  Arctic  for  another  year 
or  two,  if  necessary.  With  this  intention,  I  arranged  with  a  whaling 
captain  to  bring  me  up  two  yeai*s*  supplies.  I  went  up  the  west  branch 
of  the  Mackenzie  river  to  Fort  McPherbon  with  three  whale-boats, 
making  a  route  survey  of  the  river  and  taking  observations  for  latitude, 
longitude,  and  variation  of  compass  whenever  possible ;  here  I  got  some 
ammunition  and  rifles  which  I  had  left  there  the  year  before.  I  also 
obtained  some  supplies  from  Messrs.  Nagle  and  Hislop,  and  started 
down  the  east  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  for  the  Eskimo  lakes,  where 
I  intended  to  winter.  We  got  frozen  in  at  the  north-east  end  of  what 
I  call  the  Long  lake,  and  here  we  left  our  whale-boats.  We  were 
now  a  party  of  thirteen,  with  eighteen  dogs.  We  were  in  hopes  of 
finding  both  deer  and  fish,  but  we  found  very  few  of  either  until  late 
in  November.  We  had  to  struggle  for  existence  until  October  20,  when 
I  decided  to  push  on  to  the  east.  We  travelled  over  a  height  of  land, 
through  a  valley,  for  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  oame  to  the  first 
Epkimo  lake.  After  crossing  the  lake,  we  found,  at  the  north-west 
end  of  it,  a  little  river  where  there  was  open  water  and  abundance  of 
fish.  We  took  as  many  as  seventy  white  fish  out  of  our  net  every  time 
we  went  to  it.  The  natives  also  caught  from  fifteen  to  twenty  trout 
every  day,  and  by  setting  night  lines  some  losche  were  caught  every 
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night.  Finding  no  deer  in  the  country,  I  thought  this  was  too  good 
a  thing  to  pass,  and  so  I  decided  to  winter  here.  I  had  surveyed  the 
country  as  far  as  this,  getting  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  and 
variation  of  compass  everywhere  along  the  route,  but  now  I  hoped  to 
get  a  few  ocoultations.  We  were  now  near  the  edge  of  the  timber- 
line,  but  there  was  plenty  of  wood  to  build  a  house  and  to  make  fires, 
so  I  told  the  natives  to  build  two  houses — one  for  myself,  and  one  for 
them.  I  stayed  here  until  January  19,  when  I  went  down  to  the  coast, 
returning  by  another  route,  and  reaching  camp  the  second  week  in 
February.  During  this  journey  we  had  four  cold  spells,  the  thermometer 
once  registering  from  60°  to  67®  below  zero  for  a  week.  I  surveyed  the 
route  I  took  and  the  route  I  returned  by;  the  country  between  my 

.  winter  camp  and  the  coast  is  a  mass  of  small  lakes  and  hills,  which  are 
often  conspicuous  for  the  volcanic  appearance  they  have,  but  they  are 
not  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  Eskimo  told  me  we  should  get  no  fish  after  the  sun  had  returned. 
Even  when  I  left  camp  fish  were  not  numeroois,  but  when  I  came  back 
they  could  not  be  caught  by  hook  or  by  crook,  nets  and  hooks  being 
both  useless.  My  scanty  supplies  having  all  gone,  we  had  a  very 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  for  six  weeks  we  lived  on  ptarmigan, 
which  the  natives   snared  with  twine  or  shot  on  the  neighbouring 

*  hills,  and  on  musk-rats,  which  were  caught  on  the  lakes  under  the 
snow  in  small  traps.  Needless  to  say,  our  fare  was  a  very  scanty  one, 
but  we  managed  to  keep  most  of  our  dogs  and  ourselves  alive  until 
March  26,  when  we  started  off  in  an  easterly  direction  down  the  great 
waterway  (which  I  particularly  wanted  to  survey)  into  Liverpool  bay. 
I  took  with  me  two  natives,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  dogs, 
which  now  numbered  only  twelve,  as  I  had  lost  some  during  these 
hard  times  from  starvation. 

I  followed  and  surveyed  this  great  waterway  by  stations  of  triangu- 
lation,  route  surveys  with  a  prismatic  compass,  and  observations  for 
latitude,  longitude,  and  variation  of  compass  whenever  possible  until 
I  got  in  sight  of  Liverpool  bay,  and  here,  through  shortness  of  food, 
we  had  to  go  to  the  coast.  The  country  between  the  Eskimo  lakes 
and  the  coast  is  particularly  fiat,  dotted  with  conspicuous  hills  rising 
straight  up  out  of  the  ground.  According  to  Sir  J.  Richardson,  they 
are  of  gravel  and  mud  formation,  but  the  abrupt  angle  they  form  with 
the  plain  is  particularly  interesting  if  this  is  correct.  After  five  days 
of  starvation,  which  forced  us  to  kill  two  dogs  to  keep  the  rest  alive, 
we  arrived  at  Kangianik,  where  an  old  Eskimo  called  Tiukpuna  treated 
us  with  great  hospitality.  I  surveyed  this  coast-line  carefully  with 
a  prismatic  compass,  getting  observations  whenever  possible,  and  found 
the  sandspits  and  points  to  be  of  a  curious  length  and  shape ;  this  is  a 
feature  of  the  whole  coast-line.  During  this  time  I  never  heard  the 
natives  complain,  and  they  always  appeared  as  cheerful  as  if  they  had 
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plenty  to  eat  On  Maj  3  we  went  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  travelling  up  it  knee-deep  throngh  soft  snow  and  alnsh ;  nor  were 
we  able  to  put  oar  sledge  ashore,  by  reason  of  the  open  water  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  but  had  to  camp  every  night  on  the  middle  of  the 
ice.  However,  we  managed  to  get  to  onr  whale-boats  before  the  ice  on 
the  river  broke  np,  when  we  again  suffered  considerable  privations  on 
aoconnt  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  On  May  14  we  got  onr  first  wildfowl, 
and  after  this  we  enjoyed  plenty,  such  as  it  was,  until  I  returned  to  Fort 
McPherson  in  June,  where  I  waited  for  my  mail  which  brought  me 
home.  Coming  down  the  Mackenzie  river,  when  in  sight  of  Point 
Separation,  the  high  ground  on  the  east  side  does  not  follow  the  present 
oouTse  of  the  river,  though  the  bank  is  40  feet  high,  and  thickly 
timbered ;  but  the  hills  are  some  way  to  the  east,  and  run  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  south  end  of  the  Long  lake,  and  from  here  they  can  be  traced 
to  Liverpool  bay,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Eskimo  lakes. 

Where  this  little  river,  which  we  went  up  in  our  whale-boats  to  get 
to  the  Long  lake,  enters  the  Mackenzie  river  there  is  high  ground,  which 
you  can  also  follow  to  Liverpool  bay  in  one  direction,  and  to  Bichard 
island  in  another.  From  here  to  Richard  island  the  Mackenzie  flows 
close  under  the  height  of  land,  and  in  some  places  the  banks  are 
precipitous.  The  country  between  the  Eskimo  lakes  and  the  coast 
slopes  down  more  gradually  from  the  Mackenzie  river  into  a  very  flat 
coast-line,  extending  10  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  is  dotted  all  over  with 
conspicuous  hills.  They  rise  out  of  the  flat  ground  from  100  to  200 
feet,  and  the  top  forms  a  round  basin  5  to  10  feet  deep  in  the  centre. 
The  natives  value  those  near  the  coast  as  certain  reservoirs  of  water. 
In  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  south  and  east 
the  slopes  appear  precipitous,  and  to  the  north  and  west  more  gradual* 

The  Mitckenzie  river  begins  to  widen  out  into  a  delta  at  Point 
Separation,  which  is  200  miles  by  water  from  the  most  northerly  island, 
and  in  its  widest  place  is  45  miles  broad.  The  west  branch  of  the  river 
breaks  up  into  many  channels,  which  have  cut  their  way  through  a 
plain  lying  immediately  under  the  mountains.  West  of  this  plain  you 
come  to  Shingle  point,  and  this  forms  a  bay  with  the  sand-bars,  which 
extend  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Tent  island. 

The  main  channel  of  this  river  wends  its  way  through  many  islands 
along  the  coast  between  Hooper  and  PuUen  islands.  The  east  branch 
comes  into  the  ocean  by  many  channels,  lying  between  the  north-east 
comer  of  Bichard  island  and  Toker  point ;  that  between  the  mainland 
and  Bichard  island  is  narrow  up  to  Point  Encounter.  From  here  it 
widens,  but  there  are  many  sandbars  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  north- 
east end  of  Bichard  island  and  Toker  point.  From  the  north-east  end  of 
Hersohel  island  there  is  a  bank  which  extends  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  is  called  the  *'  ridge : ''  it  is  over  this  ridge  that  there  is  always  a 
large  tidal  crack  in  the  ice  every  year. 
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Much  of  the  driftwood  that  comes  out  of  the  Mackenzie  is  caught 
by  these  idands  and  sandbars,  but  some  of  it  is  carried  out  to  sea. 
For  example,  after  leaving  Point  Sabine  I  saw  driftwood,  on  July  12, 
floating  in  the  ocean  9  miles  off  shore ;  off  Pollen  island,  10  miles  to  the 
north,  I  saw  more  of  it ;  on  July  16  and  on  July  18,  off  Toker  point,  some 
10  miles  from  shore,  we  passed  a  quantity  of  driftwood.  The  shores  of 
the  Arctic  ocean  from  Gape  Parry  to  Herschel  island  are  strewn  with 
this  strong  timber,  which  comes  down  the  Mackenzie,  the  Clarence,  the 
Anderson,  and  the  Horton  rivers;  there  are  only  two  places  between 
these  points  where  wood  is  not  found,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  shores 
are  precipitous.  These  riyers  are  building  up  islands  on  what  were 
submerged  banks,  and  the  ocean  is  receding.  In  all  these  islands  I 
found  ancient  driftwood  in  the  high  banks.  While  making  a  map  of 
Herschel  island,  I  found  in  many  of  the  gullies  pieces  of  similar  wood, 
sticking  out  of  the  mud  in  the  bank,  in  most  cases  50  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  islands.  The  whaling  captains  who  blasted  out 
the  ice-houses  at  Herschel  island  told  me  they  found  quantities  of 
this  same  wood.  The  ice-houses  are  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  go 
down  to  sea-level.  The  wood  I  saw  off  Sabine  point  was  drifting  to  the 
west,  and  that  off  Pullen  island  and  Toker  point  to  the  east.  What 
wood  I  saw  is  a  very  small  portion  of  that  which  is  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  great  deal  of  this  dShrU  is  not 
drifting  on  to  the  western  shores  of  Banks  Land.  The  absence  of  drift- 
wood upon  the  western  shore  of  Biuiks  Land  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
current  that  is  perhaps  being  diverted  on  to  that  land  by  other  land  to 
the  north  and  west. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  told  the  story  of  my  journey.  Although 
circumstances  prevented  me  from  actually  going  out  on  to  the  ice  to 
investigate  the  Arctic  mysteries,  I  saw  enough  during  ipy  stay  of 
eighteen  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean  to  somewhat  justify 
the  conclusion  that  our  data  at  present  are  quite  insufficient  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  vast  polar  sea.  It  is  true  that  most  competent 
authorities  hold  that  no  extensive  land  can  be  found  in  the  unknown 
region  ;  with  this  conclusion  we  may  agree  from  want  of  further  know- 
ledge, but  when  We  came  to  examine  the  reasons  they  advance,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  they  are  not  convincing.  The  real  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  what  is  known  seems  to  be  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  land  is  as  much  an  open  question  as  ever.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  authorities  of  the  greatest  weight  draw  diametrically  opposite 
conclusions  from  the  same  data,  does  it  not  seem  somewhat  premature 
to  describe  the  geographical  condition  of  an  unexplored  region  from  a 
mere  study  of  its  boundaries  ?  Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  we 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Australia,  who,  I  ask,  from  a  study  of 
the  geographical  conditions  which  obtain  between  the  5th  and  10th 
degrees  of  S.  lat.,  could  ever  have  deduced  the  existence  of  a  great 
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continent  like  Aastralia  ?  Is  it  not,  from  first  principles,  both  dangerous 
and  Bcaroely  in  aocordanoe  with  strict  scientific  methods  of  reasoning  to 
deduce  the  existence  of  any  physical  fact  which  has  never  been  put  to 
the  test  of  experience  ? 

I  have  at  the  present  moment  before  me  a  map  by  Dr.  Nansen, 
showing  a  deep  basin  in  the  unknown  area ;  a  map  by  R.  A.  Harris, 
showing  a  continental  mass  of  land ;  a  map  by  Commander  Peary,  show- 
ing a  land  to  the  north-west  of  Grant  Land,  which  he  has  never  visited, 
but  has  named  "  Crocker  Land."  The  whole  inference  is  from  known 
facta.    How  can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  we  know  all  the  facts  ? 

The  Soundings  found  hy  (he  "  JFVawi." — If  we  consider  the  known  facts, 
the  soundings  found  by  the  Fram  might  be  taken  to  denote  land  at  the 
pole.  For  example,  from  where  the  Fram  got  frozen  in  to  where  she 
got  free  roughly  represents  1000  miles.  We  know  something  of  what 
exifets  south  of  this  Fine ;  to  the  north  we  know  nothing.  Now,  let  us 
measure  1000  miles  in  the  same  drift,  along  the  meridian,  from  80^  to 
63°  N.  lat.  Throughout  this  distance  we  know  that  land  exists  on  both 
sides  of  us,  east  and  west,  that  the  deep  channel  is  narrow,  and  that  the 
soundings  are  even  deeper  in  places  than  any  found  by  the  Fram. 

Let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Greenland,  and 
let  us  suppose  some  one  were  to  go  out  on  the  ice  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  the  Spitsbergen  archipelago,  and  came  back  with  the  soundings  of 
2600  fathoms,  found  175  miles  west  of  Spitsbergen.  Could  we  infer  that 
if  he  had  continued  his  course  for  another  200  miles  he  would  have 
found  Greenland? 

The  Drift  of  the  Ocean, — Nothing  that  has  been  put  down  or  got 
adrift  east  of  Point  Barrow  has  ever  been  heard  of  again.  Many  ships 
have  been  wrecked.  For  example,  four  vessels  were  wrecked  east  of 
Point  Barrow  while  I  was  on  that  coast ;  nine  drift  casks  were  set  adrift 
east  of  Point  Barrow  in  1899  and  1900  ;  again,  whale  ships  have  been 
passing  every  jear  east  of  Herschel  island  since  1889,  and  there  was  no 
part  of  the  Arctic  coast  that  I  visited  where  I  did  not  find  among  the 
driftwood  derelict  belongings  bearing  the  name  of  these  ships.  In  the 
case  of  wrecked  vessels,  they  may  have  been  smashed  by  the  ice  and 
sunk,  but  there  are  many  things  on  a  ship  which  cannot  sink,  and  which 
have  the  ship's  name  upon  them.  Now,  I  ask,  how  does  it  happen  that 
none  of  the  immense  quantity  of  dihris  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  facts,  has  been  set  adrift,  has  never  yet  found  its  way,  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goes,  across  the  Arctic  ocean  ? 

We  know  that  a  drift  cask  did  drift  from  Bering  strait  to  Iceland. 
In  considering  the  known  drift  of  the  ocean,  we  cannot  take  the  drift 
of  the  Jeanneite  and  the  Fram  jointly,  but  the  drift  of  the  Jeannette  and 
her  relics  give  us  fairly  safe  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  course 
taken  by  the  buoy. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  from  what  we  know  of  the  drift  of  the 
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Jeanneite  and  her  relics,  that  the  speed  of  the  buoy  can  hardly  have 
been  less  than  2  miles  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  rate  receives 
farther  confirmation  from  the  able  arguments  of  Dr.  Nansen,  respecting 
the  drift  of  these  same  relics.*  But  if  the  buoy  took  the  shortest 
possible  route  across  the  pole,  it  scarcely  attained  a  speed  of  1*2  miles 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Therefore  we  may  assume  that  the  buoy 
did  not  go  by  the  shortest  route.  But  we  may  go  farther,  it  must  have 
gone  a  longer  route  than  the  known  route  of  the  JeanneUe  and  the  Fram, 
for  the  latter  would  only  give  us  an  average  rate  of  1*5  mile  per  day. 
Therefore,  may  we  not  conclude,  on  the  2  miles  a  day  hypothesis,  that 
the  buoy  travelled  by  a  longer  route  even  than  the  JeanneUe  and  the 
Framf 

The  Ice. — If  we  assume  that  this  buoy  drifted  aoross  the  Arctic 
ocean  north  of  the  FrartCe  route,  as  Dr.  Nansen  suggests,t  it  is  di£Qicult 
to  suppose  an  extensive  land  or  any  mass  of  palsoocrystio  ice  in  the 
unknown  area.  This  I  estimate,  taking  out  all  known  ice  journeys, 
to  be  1,251,874  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  Arctic  ocean  has  an 
estimated  area  of  between  4  and  5  million  square  miles.^  Now,  what 
is  the  signifioanoe  of  the  six  years'  drift  of  this  buoy?  Does  it  mean 
that  the  polar  sea  clears  itself  of  ice  every  six  years?  If  this  is  tho 
case,  what  becomes  of  all  this  ioe?  Assuming  that  the  total  breadth 
of  the  channels  leading  out  of  this  enclosed  sea  is  1000  miles,  and  that 
the  average  rate  of  the  current  flowing  through  them  is  2  miles  a  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  take  ten  years  at  least  for  the  4  million 
square  miles  of  ioe  to  pass  through,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the 
flow  continued  for  two  hundred  days  every  year. 

Some  slight  corroboration  of  the  above  argument  may  be  found  in 
Commander  Peary's  experiences.  §  The  drift  shown  by  these  ioe  journeys 
north  of  Greenland  and  Qrant  Land  running  west  to  east,  does  not 
indicate  a  current  passing  over  or  near  the  pole  and  coming  from  Bering 
strait,  but  rather  a  current  running  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  current  in  which  the  Fram  drifted. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  the 
existence  of  land  at  the  pole  is  by  no  means  yet  disproved.  Without 
attaching  too  much  weight  to  the  arguments  I  have  advanced,  they  do 
at  least  suggest  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  deep-sea  basin  theory. 
There  is  yet  some  room  for  searchers  of  Arctic  continents,  and  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  have  the  means  and  opportunity  of  once 
more  trying  to  solve  this  great  Arctic  mystery. 


♦  Dr.  Naneen's  *  Furthest  North,'  yol.  1,  p.  20. 

t  Geographical  Journal,  Deoember,  1907,  •*  North  Polar  Problemg." 

I  The  Bulletin  of  the  Geographioal  Society  of  Philadelphia,  January,  1906,  vol.  4 

p.  a 

S  Oommander  Peary'i  map,  *  Nearest  the  Pole.' 
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Before  the  paper,  the  Pbvsidknt  :  I  have  to  introduce  to  yoa  the  lecturer  of 
the  eyenmg,  Mr.  Harrifioxiy  who  has  fumiahed  one  more  instance  of  the  advantages 
geography  has  drawn  from  loye  of  sport  During  the  last  twenty  years,  or  nearly 
so,  Mr.  Harrison  has  heen  on  various  shooting  expeditions,  two  of  which  were  into 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  he  passed  the  winter  of  1902-03  in  the  region  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Harrison  determined  to  go  through  a  course 
of  surveying,  in  <»tler  to  make  his  future  travels  more  valuable  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view.  Accordingly,  he  went  through  a  coarse  under  Mr.  Beeves  of  our 
Society,  and,  thus  sdentifiMlly  equipped,  he  started  on  the  journey  which  he 
is  going  to  describe  to  us  to-night,  and  which,  I  wish  to  remind  you,  was  done 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  Di^g  that  journey  he  has  made  a  very  large 
numlmr  of  observations  for  variation  of  the  compass,  for  latitude  and  for  longitude, 
with  oocultatlons  on  five  or  six  occasions,  and  he  worked  out  the  results  on  the 
spot,  some  of  these  observations  with  the  thermometer  60^  below  zero.  I  will 
now  invite  him  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  paper,  the  President  :  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  have  a  discussion  on 
the  interesting  points  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  raised  in  the  last  part  of  his  paper, 
because,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  not  present  to-night  any  Arctic  experts  who  are 
willing  to  speak.  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Nansen ;  but  he  is  sufiferiog  from  a  domestic  bereavement,  in  which  I  am 
sure  this  Society  will  deeply  sympathize.  But  I  think  that  Mr.  Harrison's  paper 
can  stand  very  well  without  discussion.  It  has  been  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
you,  extremely  interesting,  and  we  tender  him  our  sincere  thanks. 


THE  GORGE  AND  BASIN  OF  THE  ZAMBEZI  BELOW 
THE  VICTORIA  FALLS,  RHODESIA.* 

By  O.  W.  LAMPLTJOH,  FJLS.,  F.O.S. 

The  upper  of  the  two  cataracts  is  far  less  impressive,  being  merely 
a  broad  transverse  band  of  comparatively  shallow  rapids,  separated  by 
protruding  rocks.  Between  it  and  the  lower  cataract  there  is  a  wide 
basin  of  comparatively  still  water  with  slow  eddies,  and  above  it  also 
the  river  has  a  slack  current,  and  is  bordered  on  the  left  by  an  extensive 
and  exoeptionally  level  flood-platform  of  rock.  Mr.  Sykes  was  informed 
that  at  this  plaj^  *'  Batoka  refugees  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  to  the 
right  side  of  the  river  in  canoes,  and  thenoe  making  their  way  on  foot  to 
the  small  rocky  island  below  the  fall  [seen  in  Fig.  9],  which  they  used 
as  a  hiding-place  from  their  enemies."  f 

Eastward  from  the  Chimamba  the  country  bordering  the  gorge  on 
the  north  is  so  severely  dissected  that  its  plateau-character  is  almost 
lost ;  and,  with  the  broadening  of  the  valleys  and  the  breaking  down  of 


*  Continued  from  p.  152. 

t  There  are  many  stretches  of  the  river  in  the  gorge  where  a  strong  well-manned 
canoe,  if  skilfully  handled,  might,  I  think,  be  navigated ;  and  the  flood-platform  might 
afford  a  rough  but  praotioable  portage  where  the  rapids  are  too  formidable.  But  the 
riak  would  be  great,  and  the  presence  of  crooodile  in  all  parts  of  the  gorge  that  we 
visited  is  disooaraging  to  adventnre  of  this  kind. 
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the  intervening  tabtilar  ridges,  there  arises  a  oonspioaons  deyelopment 
of  oharacteristic  trap-  or  step-like  features  in  the  landscape,  from  the 
unequal  weathering  back  of  the  snccessiye  outcrops  of  massive  basalt  and 
scoriaoeons  rook.  Mr.  Sykes's  description  of  this  country  is  as  follows  : — 
"  From  the  Chimamba  onward  for  many  miles  the  gorge  is 
practically  unapproachable,  the  neighbouring  country  being  worse 
than  anything  yet  experienced.     That  no  one  up  to  this  time,  except 


FIG.   10.— THE  LOWSB  CATABACT  AT  CHIMAMBA. 
iPholo  by  y.  W.  Syket.) 

hunted  fugitives,  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into  this  very  wilderness 
of  rock  and  ravine  is  not  Burprising.  After  skirting  round  the  head  of 
this  disrupted  region,  Koluja  gorge  is  reached.  This  extends  for  about 
3  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  Zambezi.  It  is  an 
immense  cleft,  being  approximately  500  feet  deep  and  about  250  yards 
across  from  surface  tosuiface.  ...  I  attempted  to  follow  the  Ohibongo 
[another  northerly  tributary]  to  its  confluenoe  with  the  main  stream, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Its  bed,  between  walls  and  steep  hills,  consisted  of 
smoothly  polished  rocks,  over  which  safe  progress  can  only  be  made  with 
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thentmoflt  caution.  After  negotiating  about  2^  miles  of  this  steeply 
shelTing  creek,  all  farther  advance  was  effeotaally  checked  by  a  series  of 
almost  perpendicular  falls.  During  the  rainy  season  this  stream  must 
be  a  succession  of  falls  and  cascades  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  and 
variety. 

'*  After  another  aboitive  attempt  to  reach  the  Zambezi,  ...  I  even- 
tually succeeded  in  doing  so  by  following  the  line  of  country  between 
the  ChiboDgo  and  the  Kamadyango,  making  a  dSUmr  over  some  difficult 
country  by  Suenani  hill.  Thence  to  the  river  was  about  5  miles,  and 
it  was  reached  just  at  the  spot  where  the  Chibongo  waters  join  the 
main  stream.  Immediately  above  are  the  Kwemani  rapidn,  a  very 
excellent  view  of  them  being  obtained  from  this  spot.  The  confluence 
of  the  Kamadyango  is  lees  than  2  miles  down  the  river ;  and  in  between, 
a  curiously  shaped  rook  is  met  with,  known  to  the  natives  as  Eurusman. 
A  somewhat  similar  one  is  also  observable  some  distance  down  the 
gorge  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  called  Sibarataan." 

Again  leaving  the  Zambezi  at  the  Chimamba  to  avoid  the  roughest 
of  this  country,  though  still  now  always  traversing  irregular  hilly 
ground  in  which  the 
flat-topped  ridges  and 
kopjes  were  the  only 
remnants  of  the  original 
plateau,  we  made  our 
next  approach  to  the 
river  some  15  miles 
farther  eastward,  by 
way  of  the  tributary 
ravine  of  the  Earamba 
stream,  once  more  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  Mi\ 
Sykes*s  previous  explor- 
ation. This  stream,  in 
dropping  from  the  pla- 
teau into  a  narrow  cleft  g  c  a  i 
about     300    feet    deep  t  L 


5' 


(which  we  named  Ea- 

lonea's      olefi)      shows  '^^*  H— skktch-plan  of  the  kabamba  bivkb,  fbom 

.7  _.       '^'_  ABOVE   KALONGA'8   CLBFT  TO  ITS   COBFLUBNCB. 

With  peculiar  clearness  „.       .  .  ,™ 

f7  X      .  X .  ^  "*■  =  Vtow-polnt  of  Fig.  16.) 

how   the  characteristic 

angularities  in  the  drainage  system  of  the  country  are  developed.  I 
have  sufficiently  described  the  conditions  in  my  previous  paper,*  from 
which  the  accompanying  sketch-plan,  bird's-eye  view,  and  section  are 
taken  (Figs.  11,  12,  and  13). 

•  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  8oc.,  vol.  68,  pp.  190-192. 
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It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  fonnd  a  practicable  way  of 
descent  into  the  ravine  of  the  Earamba  *  But  this  accomplished,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  scramble  for  o«uytotBi«ptiiig 

2  or  3  miles  along  the  floor  of  its  dxy™.ue« 

highly  pictnresque  glen  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Zambezi  (Fig.  14). 
There  were  signs,  however,  that 
the    stream    sometimes   floods  the  ^ 

hottom  from  side  to  side  and  rises  «^ 
many  feet  high  against  the  con-  ^ 
fining  walls;  and  in  the  rainy  9 
season  these  ravines,  like  the  ar-  ^ 
royas  of  the  North  American  desert  ^ 
country,  may  be  dangerous  from  ^ 
the  risk  of  sudden  spates.  £ 

At  the  Karamba  confluenoe  the    ^ 
sides    of    the    Batoka    Gbrge    are 
weathered  down  into  long  slopes,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  15,  but  the  valley  fig.  IS.^fbotilb  ov  thi  kabamba 
is  not  much  wider,  nor  in  general         ST^^f f2  tT™  waterfall  above 

°  BIALONOA  S  0LBIT« 

aspect  more  conspicuous,  than  some 

of  the  tributary  ravines  with  which  the  bordering  country  is  intersected. 
In  fact,  the  view  from  a  high  ridge  above  the  sharp  bend  of  the  main 
river  east  of  confluence  revealed  a  confused  maze  of  gorges,  among 
which  that  of  the  Zambezi  was  distinguishable  only  by  its  broad  ribbon 
of  water. 

Since  leaving  the  Mavangu  we  had  traversed  an  uninhabited 
country,  and  as  supplies  for  our  carriers  were  running  short,  we  were 
compelled  to  press  on  by  the  quickest  and  easiest  route,  so  that  we  did 
not  again  reach  the  Zambezi  from  the  northern  side  till  we  arrived  at 
Makwa.  Daring  the  greater  part  of  this  four  days'  march  our  native 
guides  declared  that  the.  river  was  at  a  long  day's  journey  or  more  to 
the  south  of  us.  But  if  they  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  its  position, 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful  (as  they  not  unnaturally  hold  the  network  of 
gorges  in  dread),  their  estimate  must,  I  think,  have  implied  the  difficulty 
of  the  route  rather  than. the  actual  distance.  At  any  rate,  I  saw,  from 
a  commanding  view-point  near  our  camp  at  'Ntoro,  the  edges  of  a  deep 
continuous  ravine  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  wilderness  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  4  or  5  miles,  which,  from  its  direction  and  from  subse- 
quent observations,  I  suspect  to  have  been  the  Batoka  gorge  itself,  near 
its  termination.  But  one  would  have  had  to  reach  the  very  crest  of  its 
trench  before  one  could  be  assured,  by  the  gleam  of  its  waters,  that  the 
evasive  river  did  indeed  hold  this  course. 


*  Some  alpine  oord  with  which  I  was  provided  was  occasionally  of  semoe  in  these 
deaoente,  especially  for  preliminary  exploration. 
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FIG.   14.— LOOKIKG   UP  THB   KABAMBA  VALLEY  FBOM  ITS  MOUTH  I   DSIFTBD 
BAND  FBOM  THB   ZAMBEZI  SHORE   IN  THE  FOBEGBOUND. 

{Photo  by  P.  W.  ftykes.) 


FIG.   15. — THE  BATOKA  GOBQE,   LOOKING   DOWNSTBEAM  FBOM  THE 
C0NFLX7EN0E   OF  THE   KABAMBA. 

iPhotobyP.  W.Sykes.) 
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From  the  northern  side,  therefore,  the  most  easterly  spot  where  we 
aotnallj  explored  the  gorge  was  at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Earamba; 
but  I  afterwards  reached  it  from  the  south  at  a  place  approximately  15 
mOes  east  of  the  Earamba.  This  was  after  we  had  ferried  aoross  the 
river  at  Makwa,  and  I  had  started  afresh  under  the  gnidanoe  of  the  late 
H.  F.  Greer  to  traverse  a  route  over  the  plateau  to  Matetsi  station.  On 
the  third  day  of  this  westward  journey  we  diverged  sharply  north-eastward 
from  the  Lukunguli  valley,  and  continued  on  this  course  until  we  neared 
the  Batoka  gorge.  Our  track  lay  aoross  comparatively  even  country 
which  sloped  gently  toward  the  Lukunguli  until  we  were  within  5  or  6 
miles  of  the  Zambezi,  when  we  crossed  a  low  rooky  watershed  and  entered 
a  much  rougher  stretch  which  drained  directly  northward.  This  direct 
drainage  has  probably  been  initiated  by  the  excavation  of  the  gorge,  and  is 
now  eating  backward  into  the  older  basin  of  the  Lukunguli,  which  trends 
eastward,  approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the  Zambezi.  At  the 
head  of  the  new  drainage,  shallow  rocky  cirques  have  been  developed, 
and  lead  downward  into  narrow  chasms  that  fall  abruptly  to  the  main 
gorge.  From  the  crest  of  one  of  these  cirques  to  the  bottom  of  the  great 
canon,  according  to  my  aneroid,  the  fall  is  about  836  feet. 

We  made  a  fatiguing  but  not  difficult  descent  into  the  gorge  over 
tumbled  blocks  and  rainwash,  down  a  crumbling  spur  overgrown  with 
the  usual  dry  bush.  When  we  reached  the  bottom,  our  view  was 
rounded  o£f  at  a  short  distance  both  ways  by  the  curves  of  the  canon, 
and  the  broad  strand  on  which  we  stood  seemed  like  a  quiet  island  in 
the  underworld.  It  was  here  that  we  saw  on  the  strand  the  previously 
mentioned  spoor  of  lion,  along  with  that  of  several  *'  buck ; "  and  a 
huge  crocodile  floated  basking  in  a  smooth  eddy.  The  river  ran  swiftly 
but  noiselessly  in  a  deep  stream  that  at  its  narrowest  was  90  yards 
wide.  There  are  rapids  not  far  distant,  however,  for  at  night  the 
clamour  of  broken  water  from  a  lower  reach  could  be  heard  at  our  camp 
on  the  crest  of  the  gorge. 

The  persistence  of  the  trench-like  character  of  the  valley  down  to 
this  point,  and  its  absence  at  not  many  miles  farther  down-stream,  seem 
to  imply  that  the  sharp  break  between  the  low-level  and  high-level 
parts  of  the  river,  which  now  causes  the  Victoria  Falls,  was  first 
developed  in  the  portion  of  its  course  which  lay  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Matetsi. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Matetsi  the  main  river,  in  its  drynseason 
condition,  forms  a  broad  stream  with  deep  pools,  much  frequented  by 
the  hippopotamus,  and  with  many  shallows  interrupted  by  islets* 
Below  the  Matetsi  confluence  it  is  at  first  confined  in  a  narrower,  yet 
comparatively  shallow,  valley.  Then  it  again  expands,  and  at  Makwa 
its  aspect  recalls  the  river  scenery  above  the  Victoria  Falls — a  tranquil 
stream  about  half  a  mile  wide,  flowing  among  well-wooded  islands,  in 
an  open  valley  with  irregular  slopes,  from  which  kopjes  of  no  great 

No.  in.— Maboh,  1908.]  X 
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heigbt  here  and  there  make  salient  projections  (Figs.  16  and  17).  This 
is  the  character  of  the  river  and  its  valley  to  a  little  below  the  con- 
flnence  of  the  Deka;  and  then  the  hills  close  in  npon  it  again  and 
involve  it  in  the  wild  lower  gorge  described  with  such  depth  of  feeling 
by  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons. 


FIG.  16. — THB  ZAMBEZI  VALLEY  NEAR  MAKWA  (WANKIB'S  DBIFT),  LOOKING 
DOWNBTBEAM  FBOM  THE  BOUTH  SLOPE  ABOUT  A  MILE  ABOVE  THE  DBIFT. 

iPhoto  b]f  CdUmd  F,  W,  Bhodu.) 

Belation  of  the  Trtbibtaries  to  the  Trunk  Drainage:  Northern  Tributaries. — 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  Zambezi,  thronghout  the  Batoka  plateau, 
the  subsidiary  stream-system  radiates  outward  from  the  highland  of 
ancient  igneous  and  metamorphio  rooks  that  bounds  the  basaltic  plain 
on  the  north-east,  and  this  system  is  probably  therefore  of  the  "  con- 
sequent "  type.  From  the  highland  the  streams  flow  north  as  tributaries 
to  the  Eafae  river,  and  west,  south-west^  south,  south-east,  and  finally 
east,  as  direot  tributaries  to  the  Zambezi.  In  the  portion  of  this  direct 
system  crossed  by  our  traverse,  the  average  coarse  of  the  tributaries 
swung  round  from  south-west  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Falls  to 
south-south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Makwa.  The  streams  in  our 
path  that  appeared  to  belong  to  this  consequent  drainage  were  the 
Maramba  (which  has  its  confluence  above  the  Yictoria  Falls,  and,  not 
having  yet  been  rejuvenated,  is  graded  down  maturely  to  the  main 
river),  the  Ungwesi  or  Kalomo  (the  latter  name  being  preferable  because 
of  the  confusion  with  another  Ungwesi  or  Umgwesi  farther  westward), 
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Fig.  17.    The  Ravine  of  a  northern  tributary,  about  20  miles  East  of 

Victoria  Falls. 

{Photo  by  F.  TF.  Sykes.) 
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the  NamaralMi,  the  GwemAnii,  and  perhaps  the  Bwani  and  the  Chibongo 
(the  last,  not  shown  on  my  sketch-map,  lying  between  the  Mamba  and 
the  Earamba). 

Bat  besides  these  long-established  tributaries,  there  are  numerous 
smaller  streams  flowing  directly  into  the  gorge/ that  have  probably 
been  developed  more  recently,  under  conditions  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  In  most  cases  these  have  beg^n  as  temporary 
rain-gullies  on  the  flats  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gorge 
soon  after  its  excavation.  By  reason  of  their  excessive  gradient,  and 
their  picking  out  of  the  weakest  vertical  planes  in  the  rock,  these 
gullies  have  been  extended  backward  rapidly  into  the  plateau,  and  have 
soon  developed  small  independent  basins,  which  have  broken  into  the 
territories  of  the  older  tributaries,  sometimes  even  capturing  and 
diverting  them.  The  indications  of  these  minor  revolutions,  in  the 
form  of  truncated  segments  of  older  valleys,  are  numerous  in  all  the 
dissected  portions  of  the  plateau,  and  are  occasionally  associated  with  a 
sprinkling  of  pebbles,  representing  ancient  stream-detritus. 

Many  of  the  new  streams  still  lie  wholly  within  the  rocky  country 
along  the  rim  of  the  gorge,  but  the  sources  of  others  reach  back  to  the 
sand-bults  that  bound  the  rugged  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Zambezi. 
The  short  newer  streams  all  cease  to  run  during  the  dry  season ;  and 
even  among  the  tributaries  considered  to  belong  to  the  original  group,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  within  our  traverse,  except  the  Ealomo,  main- 
taini^  a  perennial  flow. 

The  natives  have  names  for  most  of  these  wateroourses ;  and  among 
those  west  of  the  Earamba,  noted  by  Mr.  Sykes,  but  not  shown  on  my 
sketch-map,  are  the  Namburu,  Chisonsi,  Eengana,  Musaki,  Mara, 
Easya,  Mabombo,  and  Chikamba. 

I  have  already  described  the  ravine  of  the  Songwi,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  habit  of  all  these  streams  in  their  approach  to  the 
main  gorge.  The  bird's-eye  view  of  a  segment  of  the  Earamba  valley, 
given  in  Fig.  12,  p.  290,  exemplifies  their  behaviour  in  descendiog  from 
the  plateau.  The  aspect  of  these  ravines  where  they  have  been  some- 
what widened  by  weathering  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 7. 

Until  we  reached  the  Ealomo  river  we  were  able  to  cross  all  the 
northern  tributaries  above  the  place  of  their  sharp  descent.  But  this 
stream,  by  far  the  most  important  northern  feeder  that  lay  in  our  route, 
has  carved  out  for  itself  a  profound  valley  enmeshed  by  the  ravines  of 
its  branches,  the  whole  forming  a  complex  basin  of  excessively  rugged 
character,  sinking  deeply  into  the  plateau.  It  happened,  unfortunately, 
that  my  aneroid  was  rendered  temporarily  useless  by  an  accident  just 
before  we  descended  into  this  wild  basin,  so  that  I  was  deprived  of  its 
aid  in  estimating  the  relative  level  of  the  stream  at  our  camp  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  but  it  was  my  impression  that  the  Ealomo  at  our 
crossing-place  had  graded  down  its  bed  approximately  to  the  new  or 
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low-level  position  of  the  Zambezi,  and  that  there  was  unlikely  to  be  any 
oonsiderable  farther  fall  between  this  plaoe  and  its  month.  I  regretted 
that  cirenmstances  did  not  permit  me  to  follow  this  river  both  downward 
and  npward,  as  its  exploration  would  probably  have  yielded  results  of 
muoh  interest  both  physiographioally  and  geologically.  The  huge 
flood-bars  of  rolled  stones  in  its  bed  contained  evidence  of  wide  diversity 
in  the  rook-structure  of  its  upper  reaches,  and  also  showed  how  powerful 
its  torrent  must  be  when  in  spate.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  (middle  of 
July)  the  stream  still  maintained  a  flow  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
tributary  of  the  Zambezi  within  the  area  of  my  traverses.  We  were  just 
able  to  cross  dryshod  by  selecting  the  biggest  natural  stepping-stones. 

We  mounted  steeply  out  of  the  Kalomo  basin  on  its  eastward  side  by 
the  coombe-like  valley  of  the  Knongu,  one  of  its  many  branches,  and 
after  traversing  a  complicated  stretch  of  broken  ground,  due  to  the 
influeQce  of  the  low-level  Kalomo  drainage,  we  again  reached  the  com- 
paratively level  plateau.  Our  next  three  streams,  the  Namaruba, 
Gwemansi,  and  Iburumansi,  were  all  crossed  where  they  ran  feebly  in 
relatively  shallow  valleys  of  the  plateau-type. 

The  Kalomo  (Dngwesi)  is  the  only  tributary  shown  in  this  part  of  the 
country  on  the  B.S.A.  Co.'s  map ;  but  the  three  streams  above  mentioned 
are  evidently  those  indicated  farther  northward  on  the  map  in  Major 
A.  St.  H.  Gibbons'  *  Africa  from  South  to  North '  (vol.  1),  as  having 
been  crossed  in  the  route  followed  by  Captain  G.  Hamilton  and  Major 
F.  J.  Quick  in  1899.  The  "  Maroba  "  river  of  this  map  is  doubtless  that 
for  which  we  obtained  the  name  "  Namaruba  " ;  the  other  two,  and  also 
the  Bwani  further  eastward,  are  shown  without  names. 

From  some  glimpses  of  the  distant  country  to  the  northward  that  I 
obtained  in  this  district,  and  from  geological  indications,  I  suspect  that 
the  heads  of  the  basins  of  the  Namaruba  and  Gwemansi  have  been 
encroached  upon  by  aggressive  eastern. feeders  of  the  low-level  Kalomo 
river. 

'  Southern  Tributaries.— Theve  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
subsidiary  drainage-system  of  the  basalt  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Batoka  gorge  and  that  to  the  north  of  it,  for  the  courses  of  the  northern 
streams  in  the  district  examined  make  a  wide  angle  with  the  main 
river,  whereas  the  chief  southern  tributaries  within  the  same  longitudes 
trend  towards  the  Zambezi  at  an  acute  angle.  Indeed,  some  portions 
of  the  courses  of  these  latter  tributaries  or  of  their  feeders  follow  a 
direction  approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the  main  river.  Moreover, 
the  deeply  sunk  basins  of  the  chief  southern  tributaries  are  much  more 
expanded  than  those  of  the  northern  streams  (with  perhaps  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  Kalomo),  or  even,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  than  that  of 
the  Zambezi  itself  in  the  same  longitudes.  Thus,  the  Batoka  gorge, 
wherever  I  saw  it,  forms  in  cross-section  a  simple  though  deep  notch  in 
the  plateau,  with  mere  iraoes  of  a  shallow  outer  valley  occasionally 
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asflooiated  with  it ;  while  the  basins  of  the  Deka  and  Matetsi  form  broad 
depressions,  in  whioh  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  plateau 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  assodated  with  inner  rayines  of  relatively 
small  dimensions.  Indeed,  the  basin  of  the  Matetsi  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  physiographical  shaping  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Batoka  gorge,  its  northern  rim  parallel  to  the  Zambezi 
having  gained  so  far  northward  that  the  direct  drainage  to  the  main 
river  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  region  is  perhaps  still  too  scanty  to  warrant 
the  interpretation  of  its  structure,  but  we  may,  at  any  rate,  recall  one 
obvious  reason  for  the  conditions  above  mentioned.  Both  the  Matetsi 
and  the  Deka  join  the  Zambezi  below  the  end  of  its  gorge,  and  their 
low-level  outlets  are  therefore  of  high  antiquity ;  so  that  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  main  river  has  been  carving  out  its  ca^on,  these 
tributaries  have  been  lengthening  and  widening  their  nearly  parallel 
basins  in  the  plateau,  thereby  drawing  more  and  more  of  the  upland 
drainage  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  perhaps  even  robbing 
the  Zambezi  itself  of  some  of  its  sluggish  unrejuvenated  feeders. 

But  now  the  conditions  are  again  altered ;  the  gorge  has  reached 
backward  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Matetsi;  the  short  direct  streams 
of  precipitous  gradient,  vigorously  at  work,  are  beginning  to  encroach 
upon  the  inward  slopes  of  the  aggressor,  and  the  factors  that  tell  in  the 
competition  are  reversed.  The  Masui  river,  especially,  that  joins  the 
Zambezi  from  the  south  3  or  4  miles  below  the  Victoria  Falls,  though 
as  yet  it  has  had  time  to  develop  the  full  effect  of  its  rejuvenation  only 
for  a  very  short  distance  above  its  mouth,  has  a  promising  future,  boding 
mischief  to  the  western  flank  of  the  Matetsi  system.  But  at  all  times, 
whichever  system  gains,  the  plateau  always  loses. 

Consequent  upon  the  obliquity  in  direction  and  relative  maturity  of 
these  southern  tributaries,  it  happens  that  a  profile-section  drawn 
southward  at  a  right  angle  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  Batoka  gorge 
to  the  margin  of  the  Kalahari  desert  will  intersect  at  least  three  wide 
depressions — the  first  containing  the  Lukunguli,  an  important  feeder  of 
the  Matetsi ;  the  second,  containing  the  Matetsi  itself;  and  the  third, 
containing  the  Deka  river. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  subparallel  stream-system  appears  to  be 
restricted  to  the  basaltic  country,  and  to  that  portion  of  it  whioh  has 
been  longest  under  dissection.  On  the  east  it  is  not  maintained  by  the 
Owai,  which  flows  approximately  northward  from  an  upland  of  older 
rocks ;  and  on  the  west  it  ceases  with  the  Masui,  which  also  appears  to  hold 
a  general  northerly  course,  though  swerving  eastward  for  a  few  miles 
above  its  confluence.  Probably  the  prevalence  of  east-and-west  planes 
of  weakness  in  the  basalts,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,*  has 

*  For  foller  dlMUBsion  and  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  planes  on  the  drainage 
see  ray  previous  paper,  Quart.  Journ.  Qeol.  8oe,,  vol.  63,  pp.  187-192. 
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been  the  predominant  fkotor  in  this  matter,  its  efiect  becoming  pro- 
greBsively  greater  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the  low-level 
drainage*  If  this  be  so,  the  streams  in  question  in  their  present  form 
are  '*  snbfleqnents,"  and  may  depart  widely  from  earlier  conditions. 

Though  the  cartography  of  the  region  south  of  the  Batoka  gorge  is 
well  in  advance  of  that  of  the  northern  side,  it  is  yet  very  imperfect, 
and,  except  along  the  route  of  the  new  railway,  still  depends  mainly  upon 
the  maps  of  those  great  pioneers,  James  Chapman  and  Thomas  Baines, 
published  nearly  fifty  years  ago.*  Their  mapping  of  the  Matetai  f  basin 
shows  much  detail,  and  has  not  been  improved  by  the  interpretation 
of  it  given  in  recent  maps  (e,g.  The  B.SA.  Co.'b  ''  Bbodesia,"  on  the 
1  : 1,000,000  scale,  sheet  5).  :|:  The  lower  portion  of  the  Matetsi  is 
named  the  "  Mapako  river"  on  Chapman's  map,  and  the  '*  Makapo"  on 
that  of  Baines,  but  neither  name  appears  now  to  be  known  to  the 
natives.  In  endeavouring  to  revise  their  results  I  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Qreer,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
native  tongue  was  essential  to  my  object. 

At  Makwa  ( Wankie's  drift)  I  was  able  to  identify  "  Logier  hill,'*  the 
site  of  Baines'  disastrous  encampment  during  his  attempt  to  build  boats 
in  which  to  navigate  the  Zambezi  (see  Fig.  18).  We  were  guided  to 
this  place  by  two  old  natives  who  recollected  the  circumstances  well, 
though  they  could  only  tell  of  two  white  men  there — Jabomani 
(presumably  Chapman)  and  Jantoni  (Anthony,  the  young  Boer) — and 
did  not  seem  to  remember  a  third. 

The  stream-bed  west  of  this  kopje,  dry  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  shown 
as  Logier  river  on  Baines'  map,  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Gongobujo. 
The  view  reproduced  in  Fig.  16  (p.  294)  looks  across  the  delta  of  this 
tributary.  Our  route  followed  up  this  stream-bed  for  2  or  3  miles, 
and  then  crossed  a  broad  high-lying  sand-bult,  from  which  we  descended 
steeply  into  the  valley  of  the  Matetsi  about  4  miles  above  its  confluence, 
where  it  has  a  somewhat  wide  floor,  not  far  above  Zambezi-level,  and  is 
lined  with  alluvial  terraces,  cultivated  by  the  natives.  According  to 
Mr.  Greer,  the  name  of  the  river,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  native 
pronunciation,  should  have  been  transliterated  '*  Matezi  "  (which  would 
also  have  served  to  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  Matetsi,  a  feeder  of 
the  Ealomo  river).  But  as  the  latter  spelling  has  been  adopted  officially 
for  the  station  and  post-office  where  the  railway  crosses  the  river,  it  will 
now  stand. 

On  our  westward  march  from  the  mouth  of  the  Matetsi  we  rose 


*  J.  GhapmaD,  *  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa '  (London :  1868) ;  and 
T.  Baines,  *  Exploration  in  South-West  Africa'  (London:  1861). 
t  Spelt  <*  Matetsie  "  bj  GhapmaD,  and  **  Mateitsie  *'  by  Baines. 
X  Published  by  E.  Stanford,  London. 
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quickly  for  abont  460  feet  to  a  wide  Bpur  of  the  plateaii,  and  then  as 
rapidly  deeoended  into  the  broad  deep  valley  of  an  important  east- 
flowing  feeder  of  the  Matetsi,  whioh  we  followed  np  for  two  days  to  its 
head.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  Talley,  the  river  (whioh  at  the  end  of 
Jnly  still  maintained  a  strong  flow  of  water)  is  known  to  the  natives  as 
the  Lnknngnli;  but  the  dry  stream- bed  on  the  nndnlating  platean  that 
we  followed  during  the  second  day  was  called  the  Jambezi.  I  am  a 
little  uncertain,  however,  whether  this  watercourse  constituted  the 
main  head  of  the  Lukunguli,  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the  branches. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Jambezi-Lukunguli  is  the  stream 


FIG.   18.— THE   ZAMBKZI  BIVBB  AT  MAKWA   (WAHKIE*8  DRIFT),   WITH   LOOIHB 
HILL  Hr  THE   BACKQBOUND. 

iPkotohyF.  W,8yJm.) 

indicated  on  the  maps  of  Chapman  and  Baines  as  the  Mjatambesi.  Its 
continuance  eastward  was  left  somewhat  uncertain  on  their  maps ;  but 
it  was  supposed  to  flow  independently  to  the  Zambezi,  and  to  have  its 
confluence  a  little  to  the  northward  of  that  of  the  Matetsi.  From  a 
view-point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Matetsi  I  saw  a  side- valley  in  approxi- 
mately the  position  of  the  supposed  confluence  of  the  Myatambesi,  but 
this  must  belong  to  a  stream  of  the  short  direct  type,  and  not  to  the 
Lukunguli,  for  the  latter  river  joins  the  Matetsi  10  or  15  miles  above 
its  mouth.  On  the  B.S.A*  Co.'s  map  the  Myatambesi  is  rightly  shown 
as  a  feeder  of  the  Matetsi,  but,  presuming  it  to  be  the  Lugunguli,  its 
course  is  quite  incorrectly  represented. 
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like  all  the  larger  southern  streams,  the  Lnknngali  heads  on  the 
platean  in  wide  grass-ooyered  loam-flats,  which  form  a  shaUow  basin 
bounded  by  higher  forested  sand-Teld.  On  the  north  this  sand-veld 
separates  the  basin  from  the  direct  Zambe2d  drainage,  and  on  the  sonth 
^  it    spreads  across  the  subsidiary  watershed 

and  covers  a  large  part  of  the  long  descent 
into  the  main  basin  of  the  Matetsi.  The 
alternation  of  loam-flats  and  sand-bnlts,  with 
oooasional  interspaces  of  rocky  ground,  is  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  the  less  broken 
®.  portions  of  the  plateau,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
I     described  *  and  illustrated  by  the  figure  here 

I  reproduced  (Fig.  19). 
J  The  mapping  and   nomenclature  of   the 

II  middle  reaches  of  the  Matetsi  with  its  tribu- 
taries also  require  rectification,  toward  which, 

J      however,  I  can  contribute  little.     What  was 
considered  by  Chapman  and  Baines — correctly, 

I  as  I  think — to  be  the  main  stream,  receiving 

II  numerous  feeders  from  the  south,  is  8ho¥m  on 
the  official  map  as  the  Machumpa  river,  and 

(the  Matetsi  is  given  an  independent  course 
farther  westward.  The  error  has  probably 
arisen  from  a  misinterpretation  of  a  sharp 
I  bend  in  the  Matetsi,  some  3  miles  west  of  the 
S  railway-crossing,  which  appears  to  bring  the 
1  river  in  from  the  north-west;  but  we  found 
J  that  another  bend  toward  the  opposite  quarter 
$  soon  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  first.  The 
i  natives  whom  we  questioned  knew  the  Ma- 
I  chumpa  only  as  a  small  spruit,  tributary  to 
I      the  Matetsi. 

15  The   Chichigumba    river  of    my  sketch- 

-g  map  is  that  shown  as  the  Chinjagumba  on 
J  the  official  map.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
of  the  upper  feeders  of  the  Matetsi,  and 
indeed  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  least  equal  in 
consequence  to  the  Matetsi  near  their  con- 
fluence. In  direction  and  in  the  features  of 
its  basin,  it  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
Lukunguli,  except  that  the  comparatively  high  level  of  its  confluenoe 
prevents  its  valley  ever  attaining  the  abruptness  and  depth  of  that  of 
the  lower  Lukunguli. 
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>; 


t\ 
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♦  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc,,  vol.  68,  pp.  169-170  and  fig.  1. 
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On  our  rapid  southward  jonmey  from  Luknbiro's  kraal  (Jaraban's 
kraal  of  the  B.S.A.  Co.'s  map)  in  the  Chichignmba  basin  to  the  head  of 
the  Deka  valley,  we  crossed  the  Matetsi  river  not  many  miles  below  its 
head.  Here  it  had  no  definite  valley,  but  was  merely  a  trickling  stream, 
with  long  narrow  water-pools,  confined  by  low  banks  on  an  open  plain. 
Some  of  its  little  feeders,  however,  have  excavated  irregular  valleys  in  the 
higher  country  to  the  southward,  where  flat-topped  ridges  rise  against 
the  sky-line. 

The  broad  high  strip  of  tree-covered  sand-veld,  called  by  Chapman 
the  "  High  land  of  Boomka,"  that  lay  across  our  route  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Matetsi  and  that  of  the  Deka,  may  be  regarded  as  a  northern 
spur  of  the  Kalahari  that  has  not  yet  been  broken  up  by  the  tributary 
drainage  of  the  Zambezi  system.  It  holds  the  characteristic  shallow 
pons  or  vleys,  with  no  outlet,  which  contain  water  for  a  short  time 
during  the  wet  season ;  and  at  its  southern  edge  we  passed  a  small  pit- 
like water-hole  of  the  Kalahari  type,  sunk  8  or  10  feet  below  the  general 
level.  The  descent  from  this  country  to  the  Deka  basin  was  very 
gradual,  but  unfortunately  it  was  night  before  we  reached  that  river, 
and  darkness  hid  the  transition  from  me. 

The  Deka  basin,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  ;the  bascJts,  is  generally 
similar  to  that  of  the  Matetsi.  Its  south-eastern  side  is,  however,  of 
different  aspect,  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  country-rock 
from  basalt  to  sandstones  and  (K)al-bearing  shales  along  the  great 
"  Deka  fault ;  '*  *  and  on  this  side,  the  valley  is  iringed  with  tabular 
kopjes  that  become  relatively  higher  and  more  rugged  as  the  basin 
becomes  deeper.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  average  direction  of  the 
Deka  river  from  its  headwaters  to  beyond  the  Wankie  coalfield  is 
approximately  east-north-east,  and  that  it  is  placed  too  far  southward  on 
the  recent  maps,  which  give  it  a  north-easterly  course.  But  my  observa- 
tions were  not  of  a  character  to  enable  me  definitely  to  fix  its  position. 

Concluding  Notes, — A  more  particular  and  localized  description  of 
the  plateau  and  of  the  country  generally  along  our  routes  will  be 
found  in  the  short  itinerary  printed  as  an  appendix  to  my  paper  on 
the  geology  of  the  region  {pp.  ctt^  pp.  213,  214).  It  may  be  added  that 
the  hazards  of  the  country  to  the  traveller  are  increased  by  the  great 
scarcity  of  conspicuous  features  to  serve  as  landmarks  where  the  plateau 
is  unbroken,  and  by  the  general  similarity  of  the  ravines  where  it  is 
dissected.  South  of  the  Matetsi,  however,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Zambezi,  and  east  of  the  Qwemansi  on  the  northern  side,  where  the 
ground  has  been  more  broadly  carved  away,  there  are  xisually  hills  of 
recognizable  shape  when  a  dibtant  sky-line  is  in  sight. 

The  average  level  of  the  plateau  falls  decidedly  toward  the  Zambezi 
both  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  it  also  sinks  eastwards 


QuaH.  Jeum.  Oeol.  8oe.,  op,  cit.,  pp.  178-180,  and  figs.  2  and  3. 
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until  the  Deka  is  reached.  These  gradients  probably  pertain  to  its 
original  stmoture,  but  have  been  greatly  aooentoated  by  erosion.  If  it 
shonld  ever  be  worth  planning  irrigation  on  an  extensiye  soale  in  the 
Zambezi  basin,  water  oould  therefore  be  oonveyed  by  gravitation  from 
above  the  Yiotoria  Falls  to  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the  platean  and 
its  valleys. 

I  append  a  series  of  aneroid  readings  taken  at  intervals  along  onr 
route.  Thongh  not  likely  to  have  much  valne  as  absolute  measure- 
ments of  altitude,  they  will  serve  as  indications  of  the  relative  levels. 
The  weather  remained  uniformly  placid  throughout  our  journeys — cold 
nights  and  bright  hot  days  with  clear  skies,  except  on  three  days  when 
scattered  packs  of  white  cloud  sailed  up  in  the  afternoon. 

For  the  photographs  with  which  this  paper  is  illustrated  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Sykes,  and  of  Miss  Louisa  Bhodes 
(acting  as  the  representative  of  her  brother,  the  late  Colonel  F.  W. 
Bhodes,  who  accompanied  us  on  our  journey  north  of  the  gorge).  I  have 
also  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Qeological  Society  for  permission  to 
reproduce  Figs.  8,  11, 12,  13,  and  J9 ;  and  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  same  privilege  in  Fig.  1. 

Approximate  Altitudes,  from  Aneroid  Observations,  in  the  Zambezi 
Basin  around  the  Batoea  Ooroe. 

Note. — The  instrument  used  was  a  Stanley's  2|-inch  aneroid,  com- 
pensated. In  the  altitudes  given  below,  the  actual  readings  have  been 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  fixed  levels  on  the  Bulawayo- Victoria  Falls 
railway  at  the  places  where  I  could  compare  these  with  the  results 
yielded  by  the  instrument.  The  figures  can  be  approximations  only, 
but  the  instrument  gave  fairly  consistent  results  throughout. 

For  the  following  supplementary  altitudes  I  am  indebted  to  the 
officers  of  the  Bhodesia  Bailway  Company :  Viclaria  Falls  railway  ttatian^ 
2994  feet;  Victoria  FaUs  bridge  (rail-level),  2876  feet;  Ken  tiding  (on 
plateau  north-west  of  Matetsi),  3489  feet;  MaUtn  t/attow,  2804  feet; 
Katuna  Ming  (between  Matetsi  and  Deka  bridge),  2987  feet ;  Deka  bridge^ 
2292  feet;  Wankie  station,  2448  feet ;  Bulawayo,  4469  feet. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Imbault  (who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Victoria  Falls  bridge)  that  a  measurement  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Victoria  Falls  by  triangulation  gave  the  height  as 
357  feet ;  the  dry-season  water-surface  in  the  gorge  beneath  the  Falls 
will  therefore  be  at  an  altitude  of  2540  feet. 

The  altitudes  are  in  feet  above  sea-level  (Cape  datum). 

Where  the  opportunity  occurred,  readings  were  taken  at  different 
hours,  and  in  these  cases  the  average  is  given,  and  the  number  of 
separate  observationsjis  indicated  by  the  figures  in  brackets. 
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Tbi  Batoka  Gobgb. 


Locftlity. 


Victoria  F^lls     

Near     confluence     of     Songw! 

river      

Mayang^  camp  

Chimamba  cataracts      

Highest  point  on  route  between 

Mamba   rirer  and   Earamba 

river      

Karamba  camp  and  confluence . . . 
Opposite  to  Namarnba  confluence 

(south  side  of  gorge) 
In  hollow  on  crest  at  south  side 

of  gorge  

At  Matetsl  confluence 

Makwa  (Wankie's  drift) 


Crest  of  the 

forg«,or 
neftiMt  ATftU- 
able  point  on 
th«   ■ 


be  pi 
adjd< 


lAcent. 

Feet  Above 

•ea-IeveL 

2900 


Bottom  of 
the  gorge, 
Qsnaltyon 
ibeflood- 
pUtfonn. 


Feet  abore 

sea-level. 

2540 


(6)    2680   1(2)    2220 
(3)   2830 
(3)   2430 


2720 
(7)    2450 


1780 


1630 


(2)    2420) 

}i(2)    1590 

(2)    2280   I 

—         !  1470 

♦  (3)    1440 


Remarlu. 


See  note  above. 
Depth  of  gorge,  469  feet. 
„  »      650  feet. 


„      820    feet 
(but  less  at  actual  crest). 

Depth  of  gorge,  830  feet. 


*Baine8  gives  1550  feet 
for  his  camp  on  Logier 
hUl;  and  Mohr,  1680 
feet  for  Wankie*s  kraal. 


MatAtsi  Basin  (goino  upstream). 


Locality. 


Feet  above  lea-Ie  veU 


Sand-bult  between  Gongobiigo  river  and  Matetsl  river 
Ohesa*s  kraal,  in  Matetsl  valley,  4  miles  above  mouth 
Plateau  in  north  angle  between  Matetsl  and  Lukunguli  rivers 

Siantete's  kraal,  in  Lukunguli  valley 

Dambi's  kraal,  at  head  of  Lukunguli  valley 

Watershed  between  Dambi's  kraal  and  Matetsl  railway- station 

Blatetsi  river  at  ford,  4  miles  west  of  Matetsi  station 

In  north  an^le  between  Matetsi  and  Ghitshigumba  rivers    ... 
Lnkubiro's  kraal  (formerly  Jaraban's),  Ghitshigumba  valley 
Matetsi  river  at  highest  crossing,  near  Paudamatenka  road  ... 
South  side  of  Matetsi  basin,  near  its  head,  at  Matheison's    . . . 
Boomka  sand-bult,  between  Matetsi  and  Deka  basins 


(2) 


2180 
(4)  1590 
(4)  2020 
2220 
2790 
3040 
2850 
8080 
3210 
3180 
3380 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2)    3620 


Deka  Basin  (ooino  dowkstbeam). 
Ix)cality. 


Upper  vaBey,  near  Deka '. 

First  camp  in  valley  below  Deka  

Bumbusi  camp,  south-east  side  of  Deka  valley  

Mtoro's  kraal  (between  Bumbusi  and  Ngoni's)  

Ngoid's  kraal,  on  low  terrace  of  Deka  river     

Deka  railway  bridge  (see  above)  

Deka  valley  at  Rondulu  confluence,  6  miles  north  of  Wankie  station 
Makwa  (Wankie's  drift),  near  BH>uth  of  Deka  river  (see  above) 


Feet  above  eea-level. 

...        (4) 

3450 

...  .     (8) 

3.S90 

...  ,     (2) 

2870 

...  1     (2) 

2530 

...  1     (2) 

2390 

2292 

ion  1 

2150 

1 
••• 

1440 
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LIEUT.  COHYN'S  SURVEY  OF  THE  PIBOR  RIVER. 

Onb  of  the  principal  upper  branches  of  the  Sobat  has  for  some  years 
been  known  to  be  the  Pibor,  which  joins  the  Akobo  from  the  south  a 
little  short  of  8^  N.  lat.  It  was  ascended  a  short  distance  by  Lieut.- 
Golonel  (then  Major)  Mazse  in  1898,  bnt,  owing  to  difficulties  caused 
by  the  sndd,  little  further  was  done  to  explore  its  course  until,  in  1904, 
a  successful  ascent  to  a  point  far  to  the  south  was  made  by  Lieut. 
Comyn,  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  the  gunboat  Ahu  Klea  (apparently  the 
same  in  which  Major  Maxse  had  yisited  the  river).  Lieut.  Comyn  has 
sent  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  voyage,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  his 
survey,  which  is  here  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  following 
notes  embrace  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  narrative. 

The  amount  of  sudd  appears  to  have  been  lees  than  usual  in  August, 


THE    PIBOB  RIVEB. 

1004,  the  month  in  which  the  ascent  was  begun.  A  her  passing  his 
predecessors'  farthest,  Lieut.  Comjn  steamed  across  a  lake-like  expansion 
covered  with  thin  sudd,  and  soon  found  a  clear  stream,  about  20  feet 
deep,  running  between  banks  about  200  yards  apart,  crowned  with  a 
belt  of  thorny  bnsh,  beyond  which  lay  a  large  treeless  plain,  with  a  line 
of  heglig  trees  {Balanites  segyptiaea).  A  herd  of  elephants  was  seen,  as 
well  as  other  game,  including  giraffe  in  extraordinary  numbers,  all 
being  very  tame.  A  belt  of  sudd  had  to  be  cut  through,  and  beyond 
this  the  waterway  dwindled  to  from  20  to  50  yards,  though  the  belts  of 
bnsh  were  still  100  yards  apart.  About  60  miles  bejond  the  mouth 
of  the  Agwei,  traces  of  human  inhabitants  were  seen  in  the  shape  of 
rude  shelters  about  3  feet  high,  with  fishing-baskets,  etc.,  lying  about. 
Leaving  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Sharpies,  to  superintend  the  cutting 
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through  another  belt  of  sudd,  Lieut.  (Tomyn  went  on  in  the  launch,  and 
came  upon  inhabitants,  who  at  first  deserted  their  Tillage,  which  lay 
behind  a  belt  of  trees,  and  proved  to  bear  the  name  Nyanabek.  Bela- 
tions  were  at  length  established,  after  some  hostile  demonstrations  had 
been  quieted  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  which  produced  a  great  effect. 
The  people,  who  gave  their  name  as  Ajibba,  seemed  to  be  a  strongly 
organized  tribe,  at  fend  with  the  Nners,  whom  they  hold  in  great 
respect  while  despising  the  Annaks.  In  appearance  they  are  unlike 
either  of  these,  being  more  like  the  peoples  of  the  western  Bahr-el- 
GhazaL  The  average  height  seemed  to  be  about  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
young  men  had  their  hair  arranged  like  an  inverted  soup-plate,  the 
front  portion  being  cut  off.  Across  the  forehead  they  wore  a  band 
ornamented  with  beads,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  under-lip  depended 
about  8  inches  of  chain  or  thin  wire.  Bings  were  worn  in  the  ears,  and 
on  the  arms  armlets  and  rings  of  ivory,  rhinoceros-horn,  and  metal.  A 
small  carved  stool,  which  also  served  as  a  head-rest,  was  carried  under 
the  arm.  The  wrist-knife  and  spears  had  their  edges  encased  in  sheaths 
of  giraffe  leather.  The  older  men  wore  a  bowl-shaped  hat  of  felt,  and 
a  large  tuft  of  giraffe-tails  just  above  the  elbow.  In  conversation  they 
had  a  strange  way  of  arranging  their  persons  according  as  they  listened 
or  spoke,  before  doing  which  last  they  rang  a  bell  which  they  carried. 
The  Ajibba  seemed  to  possess  a  good  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
cultivated  durra  and  tobacco.  They  appeared  quite  ignorant  of  weaving, 
and  nothing  resembling  cloth  was  seen  among  them,  but  their  leather- 
work  gave  evidence  of  much  skill. 

Beyond  Nyanabek  the  gunboat  steamed  past  a  number  of  villages 
consisting  of  five  or  six  huts  each.  The  bush  soon  closed  in  on  the 
river,  but  was  submerged  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  A  hill  was  sighted, 
which  formed  a  landmark  for  many  miles.  The  waterway  became 
narrow  and  excessively  tortuous,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  current, 
and  at  last  became  quite  closed  by  sudd,  but  by  casting  off  the  sandal 
(barge),  it  was  found  possible  to  force  the  gunboat  through.  On 
emerging  into  a  broader  channel,  the  water  appeared  whitish,  probably 
owing  to  a  storm  on  the  plain  beyond.  The  trees  hereabouts  changed 
from  nebbuk^  kuk^  etc.,  to  little  else  than  taJcl.  More  villages  of  Ajibba 
were  reached,  but  the  people  showed  themselves  hostile,  though  they 
gave  the  information  that  the  hill  above  mentioned  was  named  Atin. 
The  course  led  past  the  foot  of  this,  and  another  mountain  was  soon 
sighted.  The  river  broadened  into  a  lake-like  expanse,  with  a  treeless 
plain  to  the  north  and  west,  and  slightly  rising  ground  to  the  south. 
Fuel  was  now  almost  at  an  end,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  push  west, 
in  which  direction  the  plain  was  traversed  by  a  band  of  light-green  grass, 
with  here  and  there  a  space  of  open  water.  Fortunately,  when  the  last 
pound  of  fuel  was  being  used,  a  wood  of  iakl  trees,  waist-deep  in  water, 
was  reached,  from  which  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained  by  three  days' 
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hard  work.  The  wood  was  alive  with  birds,  mostly  blaok,  and  of  the 
fdze  of  large  ducks,  producing  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Very  soon 
afterwards  the  increasing  shallowness  and  the  thick  grass  made  farther 
progress  in  the  gunboat  im]>ossible,  but  haviug  sighted  a  forest  in  the 
distance,  Lieut.  Oomyn  started  for  it  in  the  Hislop  boat,  and  when  eyen 
this  could  be  poled  no  farther,  did  the  last  few  miles  by  wading.  The 
boat  was  once  more  reached  at  nightfall,  and  was  only  found  thanks  to 
the  precaution  which  had  been  taken  of  tying  a  sheet  to  the  mast.  The 
wood  which  had  been  reached,  consisted  of  enormous  heglig  trees,  and 
contained  many  birds'  nests,  but  the  eggs— of  the  size  of  a  turkey's — 
some  of  which  were  boiled  and  eaten,  proved  most  unpalatable. 

Daring  the  return  voyage  the  hill  Atin  was  climbed,  and  from  its  top 
the  course  of  the  river  could  be  traced  for  miles.  It  appeared  to  lie  in  a 
belt  of  bush,  but  to  be  nowhere  joined  by  any  other  stream.  The*  hill 
was  composed  of  a  red  and  black  granite.  The  Ajibba  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood declared  that  their  tribe  extends  to  the  Abyssinian  hills,  and 
that  they  also  dwell  on  the  AgweL  Progress  down-stream  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  on  reaching  the  Agwei,  Lieut.  Comyn  decided  to 
explore  it  in  the  launch.  Within  the  mouth  he  found  it  a  fine  river, 
18  feet  deep,  and  running  for  the  most  part  between  banks  several  feet 
high.  Some  belts  of  sudd  had  to  be  negotiated,  but  only  one  seems  to 
have  caused  serioiis  trouble  during  the  ascent,  though  the  difficulties 
were  somewhat  greater  on  the  return.  On  the  banks  bush  and  plain 
alternated,  with  some  fine  trees,  but  at  one  part  the  country  was  flooded. 
Giraffe  were  seen,  and  many  egrets  and  other  birds.  One  of  the  crew  was 
wounded  by  a  crocodile,  and  on  reaching  a  solid  mass  of  sudd  between 
high  banks,  Lieut.  Comyn  was  forced  to  turn,  reaching  the  steamer  after 
an  absence  of  three  days,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  Nasser  post, 
where  much-needed  supplies  of  flour,  rice,  and  sugar  were  procured. 


DR.  RICE'S  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  NORTH-WESTERN 
VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON- 

By  Oolonel  GEORGE  EARL  OHXTROH. 
BETi/i'EEN  the  Bio  Negro  tributary  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Andes  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unknown  regions  of  South  America,  replete 
with  unsolved  geographical  problems.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous 
great  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cordillera  south  of  Bogota.  Some  of  these  streams  have  been  partially 
although  rudely  explored.  I  have  called  especial  attention  to  this  vast 
area  of  country  in  my  'Desiderata  in  South  American  Exploration,' 
published  by  our  Boyal  Geographical  Society  last  year,  as  offering  a 
splendid  field  of  geographical  study  for  some  hardy  and  adventurous 
explorer.     My  friend  Dr.  H.  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
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has  found  the  bait  too  alluring  to  resist,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  is, 
with  rare  oourage  and  intelligenoe,  now  unrayelling,  as  it  were,  the 
oonfusion  that  exists  regarding  the  sources  of  the  Ouaviare,  the 
Ynirida,  the  Hio  Negro,  and  the  Uaupes.  The  following  letter,  whioh 
I  have  just  reoeived  from  him,  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoting  his  energies  and  resources  : — 

"  La  Sal,  Rio  Guaviare,  CJoIombia,  November  5, 1907. 

•'  My  DBiR  Colonel, 

**  There  is  a  canoe  just  starting  for  San  Martin,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  you  a  line.  I  reached  Unilla  September 
29,  whioh  river  is  the  north  branch  of  the  XJaupes.  I  was  there  a 
month,  and  I  returned  here  in  order  to  place  the  source  of  the  river 
Ynirida,  which  is  eight  days  to  the  east  of  here.  The  Kio  Negro 
rises  in  the  hills  just  south  of  Puerto  Alturo,  whioh  is  at  the  point 
where  the  Bio  Ariare  debouches  into  the  Guaviare,  five  hours  above 
here  by  canoe,  and  from  where  I  started  through  the  Yega  de  Caqueta 
to  the  Uaupes.  I  am  returning  there  to-day  or  to-morrow  for  more 
observations,  and  also  to  study  the  hills  more  carefully,  as  I  think  that 
they  are  the  remnant  of  coast-line  of  the  ancient  Amazonian  sea,  the 
evidence  of  which  I  shall  submit  to  you  later.  I  return  soon  to  the 
Unilla,  and  thence  descend  to  the  river  Itilla,  stay  there  awhile,  and 
then  go  down  the  Uaupes  very  slowly. 

'*The  so-called  Yega  here  is  a  dense  forest,  rich  in  rubber,  and 
watered  by  hundreds  of  cams  (natural  canals),  which  contribute  to  the 
difficulties  of  travel. 

"I  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  100  words  or  so  of  Carigona, 
Huilote,  and  Anagua  Indians,  and  have  a  great  fund  of  things  to  tell 
you  when  we  meet. 

'•  I  enclose  two  maps  which  I  have  just  drawn,  very  hastily.  They 
are  not  to  scale,  but  may  give  you  an  idea  of  how  things  are  situated 
here  from  a  cartographical  point  of  view. 

**  I  am  going  very  slowly,  studying  everything  carefully,  and  coming 
only  to  conclusions  after  long  meditation.  If  I  am  in  doubt  about 
anything,  I  return  to  work  over  it  again.  I  have  compared  Broca's 
scale  of  colour  with  every  Indian  I  have  seen,  and  they  are  a  light 
brown-yellow  or  dark  olive  invariably.  The  eyes  are  markedly 
Mongolian,  and  the  face  broad  and  flat,  and  many  points  to  make  us 
think  them  having  migrated  from  elsewhere,  but  the  more  I  see  of  them 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the  product  of  the  soil  here,  the 
same  as  any  long-isolated  organism.  I  have  followed  up  their  religion, 
etc.,  and  all  these  points  you  shall  have  later. 

*•  Yours  sincerely, 

"Hamilton  Rice." 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  river  Unilla  has  been  mapped  as  a 
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branch  of  the  Guaviare  afflaent  of  the  Orlnooo,  according  to  the  explora- 
tions of  Crevaux,  but  Dr.  Bice  makes  it  the  north  branch  of  the  Uanpes, 
thns  extending  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Amazon  to  within  about  90 
geographical  miles  of  the  city  of  Bogotd.  Wallace,  who  explored  the 
lower  Uanpes,  a  great  western  branch  of  the  Bio  Negro,  was  •'  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  *'  that  the  Ariari  and  other  rivers  credited  as  sources 


BOUQH  BKBTOH-MAP  TO  ILLUSTBATS  DB.  H.  BIOB'B  BXPLOBATIONB  »  THB 
HOBTH-WXBT  AMAZON  BSOXOV,  1907. 

of  the  Onaviare,  were  in  reality  those  of  the  Uaupes.  His  supposition 
was  incorrect  as  regards  the  Ariari,  but  as  to  the  TJnilla  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Bice.* 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Bice  is  now  about  to  complete  the  exploration  ot 


*  Dr.  Eooh  of  Berlio,  who  in  1904  ascended  the  Uaupes  farther  than  any  of  his 
prodeoeMora  {Zeitsckrift,  Berhn  Geographical  Society,  1906,  pp.  89-91X  found  it  still 
an  imposing  stream  in  71^  W.  He  was  told  that  four  days  higher  up  it  was  fonned  by 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  one  from  the  west,  the  other  from  the  north,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  ItiUa  and  Unilla  of  Dr.  Bice.  Dr.  Koch  says  that  the  Umauas,  a  tribe 
of  Oarib  stock,  loam  oyer  this  region.  The  Unilla  of  previous  maps  is,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  stream  shown  in  our  sketch-map  as  Joining  the  Guaviare  just  west  of  74°. 
No.  m.— March,  1908.]  t 
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this  river,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  him  every  suooess  in  his  dangerous 
but  extremely  important  task.  In  his  letter,  above  quoted,  he  mentions 
a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Anaguas,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
word  commences  with  A  or  0.  It  may  be.Omagnas,  which  would  make 
them  a  fragment  of  the  race'  of  this  name  which  once  occupied  such  a 
vast  region  on  the  upper  Amazon  and  the  rivers  of  Ecuador.  If  some 
of  them  are  still  found  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Guaviare,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  ethnologists. 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION   OF 

RIVERS.* 

By  A  8TBAHAN,  80.D.,  FJI.S. 

This  investigation  was  conmieijced  in  1906  by  aid  of  a  Government  grant  of  £150 
per  annum  for  three  years,  supplemented  by  a  grant  of  £50  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.    The  object  is  to  ascertain — 

(a)  The  discharge  of  rivers  in  winter  and  summer,  and  the  total  annual  dis- 
charge. 
(h)  The  suspended  and  dissolved  impurities  in  wet  and  dry  periods,  and  the 
total  amount  carried  in  the  year. 

(d)  The  rainfall  in  different  parts  of  each  river-basin. 

(e)  The  area  of  each  basin,  and  the  elevation  of  different  parts  of  it. 

(/)  The  area  occupied  by  calcareous  and  non-calcareous  formations,  and  by 
pervious  and  impervious  formations. 

At  my  invitation.  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill  joined  me  as  a  com- 
mittee, the  latter  undertaking  to  furnish  records  of  the  rainfall.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
N.  F.  MacEenzie  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  to  give  the 
beae6t  of  his  wide  experience  in  gauging  rivers  and  canals  in  India. 

The  committee  have  had  also  considerable  assistance  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Elton  and 
Mr.  H.  0.  Beckit  in  many  branches  of  the  work,  more  especially  in  levelling, 
sounding,  and  measuring  river-channels,  in  tracing  water-partings,  and  in  the 
computation  of  areas. 

To  Prof.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter,  the  committee 
is  indebted  for  periodical  examinations  of  the  suspended  and  dissolved  impurities  in 
the  Exe. 

Tb£  Exe  and  its  Tbibutabies. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  Exe.  The  Exeter  City  Council,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  describing  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  promised  assistance  in  every  possible 
way  as  fEir  as  it  related  to  this  river.  A  gauge,  furnished  by  the  conunittee,  was 
fixed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moulding,  the  city  surveyor,  at  Exeter  quay,  and  is  being  read 
daily  by  one  of  his  staff.  The  river  is  here  confined  to  a  single  channel  of  fairly 
\miform  breadth  and  depth,  and  seemed  suitable  for  determinations  of  Yolume.  The 
channel  was  therefore  sounded  for  a  measured  length  of  100  feet,  and  vek)city- 
observations  have  been  made  as  frequently  as  possible.  A  record  of  floods  since 
1866  has  been  kept  at  a  boat-house  close  by.  By  levelling  from  the  flood-marks  to 
the  gauge  the  committee  has  been  able  to  add  this  record  to  its  recent  obeerratians. 


*  Besearch  Department,  November  15, 1907. 
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About  5  miles  above  Exeter,  the  £xe  receives  the  Greedy  on  its  right  bank,  and 
the  Culm  on  its  left  bank.  (Gauges  have  been  erected  on  both  of  these  rivers,  and 
on  the  Exe  above  the  confluence,  and  are  being  read  daily.  Velocity-courses  have 
been  measured  on  the  Greedy  and  the  Exe  close  to  the  gauges,  and  observations  on 
the  current  have  been  made  when  practicable.  The  course  on  the  Exe  seems  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  that  on  the  Greedy  may  have  to  be  changed,  inasmuch  as  flood- 
water  of  the  Exe  may  undef  certain  conditions  run  up  the  Greedy  as  far  as  the  spot 
selected.  The  Gulm  presents  considerable  difficulties,  for  when  in  flood  it  spreads 
over  a  broad  alluvial  flat  and  flUs  a  number  of  temporary  channels.  The  best 
method  of  dealing  with  this  stream  is  still  under  consideration.  In  the  mean  time 
the  gauge  is  read  daily  by  Mr.  Gbairles  Gray,  engineer  to  the  Silverton  Paper  Mills, 
who  has  kindly  also  consented  to  collect  samples  of  water  periodically.  The  Greedy 
gauge  was  fixed  and  is  read  by  men  in  the  employment  of  the  city  surveyor. 

The  rate  of  passage  of  floods  down  the  Exe  being  a  matter  of  interest,  the  readers 
of  the  gauges  have  been  instructed  to  make  hourly  observations  when  a  rapid  altera- 
tion of  level  is  taking  place.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  a  gauge  has  been 
erected  in  the  Exe  near  Dulverton,  about  22  miles  above  Exeter.  The  gauge  was 
fixed  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Tracy  at  his  Exe  Valley  Fishery,  and  is  being 
read  daily  and  hourly  when  desirable. 

The  water-supply  of  Exeter  is  taken  from  the  Exe  between  these  upper  gauges 
and  Exeter  quay.  The  amount  taken  is  known,  and  will  be  allowed  for.  The  out- 
flow of  these  rivers  above  their  confluence,  with  the  amount  added,  should  approxi- 
mately equal  the  outflow  at  Exeter  quay. 

The  observations  made  so  far  by  Prof.  Lewis  have  shown  that  the  amount 
of  matter  carried  in  suspension  by  these  rivers  when  in  normal  condition  is 
extremely  smalL  Half  a  gallon  of  water  does  not  yield  sufficient  material  to  weigh, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  collect  larger  quantities.  No  opportunity  has 
yet  arisen-  of  examining  the  water  of  a  high  flood. 

During  violent  floods  sand  and  gravel  are  rolled  along  the  bottom.  No  reliable 
method  of  determining  the  amount  rolled  has  eyer  been  devised,  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  Exe,  '.the  committee  hope  to  get  a  satisfactory  estimate  by  aid  of  the  city 
surveyor.  For  some  years  grayel  has  been  dredged  from  a  reach  above  Exeter  in 
just  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  channel  at  a  constant  depth.  A  record  of  the 
amount  dredged  is  promised  to  the  conmiittee. 

The  areas  of  the  Exe  basin  above  Exeter  quay,  and  of  the^Greedy,  Exe,  and  Gulm 
basins  above  the  upper  gauges,  are  being  measured  on  the  6-inch  maps  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Elton.  This  necessitated  an  examination  on  the  ground  of  much  of  the  water- 
parting  by  Mr.  Elton  and  Mr.  Beokit,  it  having  proved  to  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  parting  with  sufficient  accuracy  on  any  existing  map.  At  the  same  time 
computations  of  the  areas  above  and  below  certain  altitudes,  and  of  the  areas 
occupied  by  various  geological  formations,  are  being  made. 

The  Medwat. 

The  Medway  having  been  canalized,  its  flow  is  controlled  by  sluices  and  affected 
by  the  working  of  locks.  Occasional  observations  on  the  water-level  or  on  the 
current  are  therefore  useless,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  continuous 
record  of  the  water-level  at  two  spots  about  IJ  mile  apart  For  this  pur- 
pose two  water-level  recorders,  worked  by  clocks,  have  been  established,  one  by 
permission  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin  in  his  garden  in  Maidstone,  the  other  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Bandf^ll  Meroer  in  his  boathouse  near  Allington  lock.  The  relative  level 
of  the  gauges  is  being  determined,  and  the  capacity  of  all  parts  of  the  channel 
between  them  will  be  ascertained  as  soon  as  practicable. 

T  2 
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The  committee  u  also  making  arrangements  for  the  collecting  and  examining  of 
samples  of  the  water  in  the  varions  conditions  of  the  river.  The  amount  of  suspended 
matter  carried  hy  the  Medway  appears  to  be  far  greater  than  that  carried  by  the 
Eze,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  obtaining  of  reliable  data. 

The  committee  desire  to  express  their  obligation,  not  only  to  the  gentlemen 
named  above,  but  to  the  Lower  Medway  Navigation  Company.  By  permission  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Arcoll,  the  site  was  prepared^  for  the  lower  gauge  by  the 
staff  of  the  Navigation  Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Rose,  their 
lock-keeper  at  AUington. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  considerable  irregularities  in  the  clocks  have  delayed 
the  commencement  of  a  continuous  record.  Detection  of  the  cause  of  error  neces- 
sitated frequent  journeys  to  Maidstone,  and  in  this  the  committee  are  now  receiving 
the  assistance  of  Lieut-General  Charles  Strahan,  b.e. 

Othbb  RrvBBS. 

The  Severn  is  a  river  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  investigate  as  soon  as  possible. 
Some  years  ago  the  flow  at  Worcester  was  determined  with  great  accuracy  during  a 
period  of  several  months  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon.  The  committee  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  gauge  at  Worcester,  and  periodical  examinations  of  the  water  under 
various  conditions  of  current.  Mr.  Deacon  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  the  pub- 
lication of  his  results  in  connection  with  such  observations  as  may  be  made  by  the 
committee. 

It  will  be  desirable,  also,  to  investigate  a  river  which  drains  a  chalk  area,  such 
possibly  as  the  Salisbury  Avon,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  efifect  of  so 
absorbent  a  material  as  chalk  on  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  flow-off. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  their  urgent  need  for 
volunteer  observers.  Velocity  observations  should  be  made'as  frequently  as  possible 
during  the  rainy  seasons.  The  courses  having  been  measured  and  staked  out,  the 
actual  observations  are  easily  and  quickly  made.  Travelling  to  the  spot  constitutes 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  work,  but  in  all  cases  the  courses  have  been  selected  as 
far  as  possible  with  a  view  to  their  accessibility.  In  all  other  branches  of  the  work, 
also,  further  assistance  is  urgently  wanted.  Rainfall  observers  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers  named  could  render  useful  services,  and  more  rainfall 
observers  are  required  in  the  case  of  the  Salisbury  Avon  in  particular. 


NOTE  ON  MEASXJBEMENT  OP  AEEAS  IN  THE  EXE  BASIN. 

By  S.  F.  ELTON. 

The  geology  of  the  Exe  basin  having  been  put  upon  the  6-inch  map,  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  the  boundary  of  the  basin.  This  was  generally  fixed  closely 
enough  by  the  data  of  the  map ;  where  these  data  were  insufficient  I  walked  over  the 
ground,  and  thus  put  upwards  of  70  miles  of  watershed  on  to  the  map  in  the  field. 
In  one  case  the  observed  line  differed  from  what  the  map  suggested  by  a  plot 
of  some  200  acres ;  this  was  excex)tional,  but  the  aggregate  change  was  consider- 
able. This  suggests  that  watersheds  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  addition  to 
the  Ordnance. maps. 

The  basin  requires  133  sheets.  These  vary  much  in  dimensions.  Of  the  fifty- 
four  measured  up  to  the  present,  only  four  have  both  dimensions  correct.  The 
variations  range  from  0*01  foot  of  shrinkage  to  0*012  foot  of  stretching.  As  I  am 
using  an  Amsler's  planimeter  with  an  adjustment  for  such  variations,  they  do  not 
add  materially  to  the  labour. 
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The  measurements  are  checked  as  each  sheet  is  finished.  The  error  is  in 
the  fourth  (rarely  the  fifth)  figure,  which,  considering  the  other  elf^ments  involved, 
appears  to  he  a  satisfiEictory  result;  and  this  error  distrihutes  over  the  various 
sections  of  the  sheet  in  proportion  to  their  area. 


NOTE  ON  THE   MEASUREMENT  OF    DISCHARGES   OF 
THE    EXE  AND  MEDV^^AY  RIVERS. 

By  N.  T.  MAOEJSNZnS,  M.  Inst  O JS. 

Tee  discharge  of  any  channel  is  given  hy  the  area  of  its  cross-section  multiplied 
by  its  mean  velocity.    The  area  of  the  section  is  got  by  direct  measurement,  and 
the  problem  that  presents  itself  is  therefore  the  determination  of  the  mean  velocity. 
This  may  be  arrived  at  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  most  usual  are — 
From  velocity-rod  observations. 
From  current-meter  observations. 
From  surface  velocities. 
From  the  slope  of  the  water-surface. 
From  velocities  at  different  depths  got  by  sub-surfiEU)e  floats. 

The  velocity  of  a  floating  weighted  rod  reaching  from  the  surface  nearly  to  the 
bed  is  foxmd,  by  experiment,  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  vertical  plane  in  which  it  moves,  and  velocity-rods  are  almost  universally  used  in 
India  for  the  measurement  of  canal  discharges.  Unfortunately,  river-beds  are,  as  a 
rule,  too  irregular  to  admit  of  their  use. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  the  current-meter  may  be  expected  to  give  good 
results,  but  the  men  on  whom  we  have  to  rely  for  the  observations  have  had 
no  previous  experience  in  its  use;  and,  apart  from  this,  the  time  occupied  by 
current-meter  observations  is  far  greater  thHn  we  could  expect  them  to  place  at 
our  disposal. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that,  whenever  possible,  the  mean  velocity  should 
be  calculated  from  observed  surface  velocities,  using  a  coefficient  or  reduction 
multiplier.  The  coefficient  varies  with  the  rugosity  of  the  channel,  a  term  which 
includes  all  obstructions  or  irregularities  which  interfj^re  with  the  free  flow,  and 
it  also  varies  with  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the  channel.  The  coefficient  is  therefore 
not  constant  even  in  channels  of  the  same  rugosity,  nor  in  the  same  channel  for 
different  gauge-readings. 

In  selecting  a  coefficient  for  reducing  surface  velocity  to  a  mean  velocity,  we 
fortunately  have  accurate  data  at  our  disposal.  For  many  years  Indian  irrigation 
engineers  have  experimented  on  the  relation  between  surface  and  mean  velocities, 
and  on  these  experiments  are  based  tables  of  coefficients  which  are  accepted 
as  correct  for  all  purposes  of  discharge  calculation.  Indeed,  some  irrigation 
engineers  consider  that  surface-velocity  observations  give  results  even  more  reliable 
than  those  obtained  from  velocity-rods. 

The  difficulty  in  the  method  lies  in  the  proper  determination  of  the  rugosity 
of  the  channel.  This  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge,  but  is  comparatively  easy  for 
any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  method  of  measuring  discharges. 

Measurement  of  the  surface  velocity  presents  no  difficulty.  The  river  is 
divided  into  longitudinal  sectiouR,  and  floats  are  run  over  a  measured  distance, 
usually  50  or  100  feet,  the  time  of  passage  being  noted.  The  mean  of  several  runs 
is  taken  for  each  section,  and  the  length  of  run  divided  by  the  time  of  passage  gives 
the  surface  velocity  of  the  section. 

Having  obtained  a  series  of  measured  discharges  for  various  gauge-readingp, 
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a  discharge-table  is  drawn  up  by  interpolation,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  variations  of  the  coefficient  owing  to  the  altered  valne  of  the  hydraulic  radius. 
The  above  is  the  method  adopted  for  the  Exe  and  its  tributaries. 

On  the  Med  way,  which  is  canalized,  the  conditions  are  dififerent,  and  a  gauge 
reading  gives  no  indication  of  the  volume  of  water  passing  down  the  river,  as 
navigation  depth  is  maintained  by  manipulation  of  the  lock-sluices,  whatever  may 
be  the  discharge.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  calculate  the  discharge  from  the  slope 
of  the  water-surface,  the  slope  being  got  from  two  gauges  at  a  known  distance  apart, 
with  their  zeros  fixed  at  known  levels  for  comparison.  As  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  surface  slope  are  continually  altering,  it  \s  necessary  that  the  gauges  should 
be  self-recording. 

Given  the  slope  of  the  water-surface,  the  mean  velocity  is  got  from  the  expres- 
sion V  =  C^^/Ri,  where  R  is  the  hydraulic  radius,  and  I  is  the  fall  of  the  water- 
sur&ce  in  unit-length.  G  is  a  coefficient  which  varies  with  the  rugosity,  surface 
slope,  and  hydraulic  radius.  The  equation  for  G  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  is  the 
well-known  formula  of  Eutter,  which  is  based  on  the  experimental  investigations  of 
Eutter  and  Ghmguillet — 


Z'^.  ^  .  1*^11  ^  0-00281  \    ,- 
(^  41-6  +  -^p  + — J—  J  Vtt 

,7r      ^t(  ..n      0-00281  \ 
VH  +  N  f  41-6  +  — Y     ) 


where  N  =  Eutter's  coefficient  of  rugosity. 

Galculations  based  on  this  somewhat  formidable  expression  are  much  simplified  in 
practice  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  tables,  such  as  those  of  Higham  or  of  Jackson,  in 
which  values  of  G  are  worked  out  for  channels  of  prions  sizes,  slopes,  and  degrees 
of  rugosity.  Intermediate  values  to  suit  existing  conditions  can  be  obtained  by 
interpolation  between  the  values  given  in  the  tables. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Exe,  the  selection  of  the  proper  coefficient  of  rugosity  is  the 
difficult  part  of  the  problem.  The  most  satisfactory  method  will  be  to  measure  one 
or  two  discharges  by  the  surface-velocity  method,  and  from  these  calculate  the 
appropriate  value  of  the  coefficient,  which  will  then  be  applied  to  the  surface  slopes 
from  the  gauge  records. 

As  regards  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  selected  methods,  it  has  been  fouod 
by  actual  experiment  on  Indian  canals,  that  surface  velocities  give  discharges  vary- 
ing by  not  more  than  half  per  cent,  from  those  deduced  fh>m  velocity-rod 
observations. 

The  surface-slope  method  of  calculation  is  more  adversely  affected  by  an  error  in 
the  estimated  value  of  the  coefficient  of  rugosity,  but  if  the  appropriate  coefficient 
for  the  Medway  be  determined  by  measurement  of  surface-velocity  discharges,  the 
error  is  not  likely  to  exceed  1  per  cent. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  RAINFALL. 
By  HUGH  ROBBRT  MILL,  D.So. 

The  voluntary  rainfall  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  furnish  data  which 
make  it  easy  to  produce  small-scale  maps  showing  the  monthly  or  annual  rainfall  of 
the  British  Isles  as  a  whole  with  considerable  accuracy ;  but  when  comparatively 
small  areas  are  dealt  with  on  a  large  scdde,  the  chance  distribution  of  observers  often 
fails  to  allow  a  satisfactory  map  to  be  drawn.  I  have  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  enlist  the  services  of  new  observers  in  the  Exe  and  Medway  valleys,  so  as  to  fill 
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up  the  larger  gaps  and  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  volmne  of  rain  fall  of 
any  year  or  month  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  that  of  any  day  with  fair 
accuracy. 

Inhere  are  now  at  work  in  the  Exe  valley  or  on  its  margin,  sufiBoiently  near  the 
watershed  to  giye  usefnl  indications,  fifty-four  obserrers  of  rainfall,  most  of  whom 
keep  daily,  records.  In  the  Medway  valley  the  representation  is  equally  good, 
and  it  was  only  foxmd  necessary  to  supply  rain-gauges  from  the  funds  of  the 
committee  to  six  altogether. 

The  comparison  of  rainfall  with  stream-flow  will  involve  considerable  difficulty, 
aa  the  general  fall  over  the  whole  valley  on  any  one  day  cannot  affect  the  stream  at 
the  point  where  it  is  gauged  st  the  same  time.  It  will  probably  be  found  necessary 
to  discuss  heavy  local  rains  in  different  parts  of  the  basin  in  some  detail,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  soon  the  rain  finds  its  way  down  the  stream,  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
result  in  carrying  on  the  more  general  discussion.  It  is  desirable  to  wait  until  a 
considerable  number  of  heavy  falls  have  occurred  within  the  period  of  the  river 
gangings  before  proceeding  to  make  this  comparison.  At  present  the  accumulation 
of  data  IB  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  way. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  GLACIER  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

We  quote  below,  with  a  few  omisdions  and  additions,  the  Introductory  Report 
furnished  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  f.b3.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
to  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  work  recently  carried  out  by  his  officers* 
in  the  observation  of  the  movements  of  Himalayan  glaciers. 

^In  1905  Mr.  D.  W.  Fresh  field,  on  behalf  of  the  Oommission  Internationale  des 
Glaciers,  drew  the  attention  of  Lieut.-Golonel  S.  G.  Burrard,  f.r.b.^  Superintendent 
of  Trigonometrical  Surveys,  to  the  importance  of  recording  data  for  determining 
the  secular  movements  of  the  principal  Himalayan  glaciers.  As  the  work  required 
the  co-operation  of  all  officers  and  private  travellers  likely  to  visit  the  glacier 
regions  of  the  Himalaya^  Colonel  Burrard  referred  the  question  to  the  Board  of 
Scientific  Advice,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  sub-committee  composed  of 
Colonel  F.  B.  Longe,  b.b.,  Surveyor-General,  Dr.  G.  T.  Walker,  p.b.8.,  snd  myself, 
the  Board  sgreed  on  a  system  of  observations,  recommending  that  the  distribution 
of  the  necessary  information  and  collection  of  data  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Geological  Survey  Department.  The  proposals  having  received  the  Banction 
of  the  Gk)vemment  of  India,  the  first  step  in  the  investigation  was  taken  by  the 
deputation  of  five  Geological  Survey  officers  during  August  and  September,  1906, 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  principal  glaciers  in  the  Eumaon,  Lahaul, 
and  Kashmir  regions. 

"  Altogether  twelve  glaciers  were  examined,  as  follows  ;— 

"  Kashmir  Hegion. — ^The  Barche  and  Hinarche  glaciers  in  the  Bagrot  valley ; 
the  Minapin,  Hispar,  and  Tengutsa  glaciers  in  the  Nagir  State ;  and  the  Hassana- 
bad  glacier  in  Hunza.    These  six  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayden. 

"  Lahaul, — The  Bara  Shigri  and  Sonapani  glaciers  were  examined  by  Messrs. 
H.  Walker  and  E.  H.  Pascoe. 

"  Kumaon. — ^The  Pindari,  Milam,  Shan  Kulpa,  and  Poting  glaciers  were  sur- 
veyed by  Messrs.  G.  de  P.  Cotter  and  J.  C.  Brown. 


♦  *BecordB  of    the  Geological  Survey  of  India,'  vol.  85,  parts  3  and  4.     1907. 
London:  Messrs.  K.  Paul,  Trench, &  Co.;  Calcutta:  Geological  Survey  Office. 
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"In  all  cases  plane-table  sketches  were  made,  sliowiog  the  exact  positions  of 
the  ice-caves  with  reference  to  points  cut  and  painted  (m  rocks  in  the  valley,  as  well 
as  with  prominent  and  nnmistakable  peaks  in  the  vicinity.  In  some  cases  cairns 
were  built  over  the  marks,  and  in  the  Kashmir  area  these  were  placed  in  char^  of 
the  nearest  village  headmen.  The  cairn  built  near  the  Milam  glacier  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Bai  Bahadur  Eishen  Singh,  who  is  well  known  to  science  as  '  A.-E.' 

**  Photographs  were  taken  from  various  points  of  view  carefully  marked  on  the 
map  and  described  in  the  report,  showing  the  state  of  the  glaciers  and  the  i)rincipal 
masses  of  moraine  material  at  the  time  of  the  visit  These  photographs  will  wable 
subsequent  travellers  to  form  an  idea  of  any  changes  that  may  have  oocorred  in 
the  interval,  and  will  thus  make  their  observations  <^  value  even  if  the  fixed  points 
cut  in  the  rocks  are  destroyed  by  weathering  or  by  being  overwhelmed  with  loose 
material. 

"The  short  time  available  rendered  it  necessary  that  observations  should  be 
confined  to  one  aspect  of  the  glaciers,  namely,  that  <^  their  secular  advance  or 
retreat*  It  was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  more  than  passing 
observations  on  such  questions  as  the  rate  of  flow,  the  lamination  of  the  ice, 
inclnded  dirt  bands,  and  erosive  action.  These  interesting  questions  must  be  left 
for  future  workers,  as  it  was  important  in  as  many  instances  as  possible  to  fix  at 
onoe,  for  the  purposes  of  the  main  problem,  the  positions  of  the  snouts  and  general 
disposition  of  the  ice  with  regard  to  fixed  features  in  the  ground  around. 

"  The  first  point  that  strikes  one  on  examination  of  the  reports  is  the  fact  that 
the  glaciers  of  the  Hunza  valley  and  the  Earakoram  range  generally  descend  to 
lower  altitudes  than  in  the  Lahaul  and  Eumaon  regions.  In  the  former  region 
the  snouts  of  the  glaciers  proceed  down  to  levels  of  7000  or  8000  feet,  while  in 
the  latter  region  they  melt  before  descending  below  the  level  of  about  11,000  feet 
[In  the  Eangchenjunga  group  the  lowest  point  reached  by  ice  is  about  13,000  feet 
in  the  great  Zemu  glacier.]  In  the  Hunza  region,  also,  there  are  two  classes  of 
glaciers — 

"  (a)  Those  which  flow  transversely  to  the  trend  of  the  mountain  range,  and 
are  relatively  short,  with  a  steep  descent  reaching  down  to  elevations  as  low  as 
8000  feet  and  xmder ;  and 

**  (h)  Those  which  lie  in  troughs  parallel  to  the  range,  and  also  approximately 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  rooks  of  which  the  range  is  composed.  These,  having 
at  their  angles  of  slope  a  less  rapid  fall,  rarely  descend  below  10,000  feet,  and 
form  long  glaciers,  in  some  cases  making  the  most  magnificent  ice-flows  in  the 
Himalayas." 

The  second  point  prominently  displayed  is  the  evidence  of  genend  retreat 
shown  by  the  occurrence  in  nearly  all  cases  of  old  moraines  (sometimes  grass- 
covered)  below  the  present  ice.  This  point  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  mean 
that  the  gUciers  are  now  in  retreat,  and  two  well-authenticated  cases  of  recent 
advance  have  been  found  in  the  Yengutsa  aod  Hassanabad.  glaciers,  both  steep 
transverse  ice-streams.  Since  1892,  the  date  of  Sir  M.  Conway's  visit,  the 
Yengutsa  glacier  has  advanced  at  least  2  miles,  nor  does  this  advance  appear 
to  have  been  gradual,  as,  according  to  local  reporti>,  the  ice  moved  forward  sud- 
denly some  five  years  ago,  and  has  since  remained  stationary.  The  Hassanabad 
glacier,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Emir  of  Hunza,  also  moved  forward 
suddenly  some  three  years  ago,  covering  in  two  and  a  half  months  a  distance 
variously  estimated  as  from  6  miles  to  one  day's  march.  Owing  to  the  danger 
involved  to  the  villages  near,  it  was  carefully  watched,  and  the  above  statements 
may,  we  are  told,  be  accepted.  It  is  said  that  the  ice  occupied  its  present  position 
many  years  ago,  and  subsequently  retreated.    It  is  now  apparently  stationary* 
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The  valleys  below  the  glacier?,  being  generally  covered  by  moralDe  material 
and  talus  from  the  hills  around,  very  seldom  reveal  the  solid  rock,  and  consequently 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  ice  is  insufficient  to  show 
whether  the  glaciers  have  eroded  material  in  large  quantity,  or  only  succeeded  in 
striatint:  and  polishing  the  rocks  over  which  they  flowed. 

The  Reports  are  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  plans  and  photographs.  The 
best  thanks  of  all  interested  in  gl^icior  science  are  due  to  Mr.  Holland  and  his 
staff  for  the  energy  with  which  this  important  work  has  been  taken  up,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  so  far  been  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  to  attack 
slMHily  other  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  including  the  Eangchenjunga  group.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  example  set  by  the  Indian  Ghovemment  may  be 
foUowedi  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  oversea  where  glaciers 
are  fonnd,  equally  systematic  observations  may  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  by 
a  scientific  branch  of  the  local  governments. 


REVIEWS. 

EUROPE. 

ThB  SoOmSH   HlQHLANDB. 

*  The  Geological  Structure  of  the  North- West  Highlands  of  Scotland.'  By  B.  N.  Peaoh, 
John  Home,  W.  Gunn,  0.  T.  Clough,  and  L.  Hinxman,  with  Petrological  Chapters 
and  Notes  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall.  Edited  by  Sir  A.  Geikie.  1907.  Mem.  Geol.  Surv. 
Great  Britain.  Pp.  vii.  +  668,  pi.  Hi.  With  coloured  geological  map  on  the 
scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch. 

No  publication  of  the  British  Geological  Survey  has  been  so  eagerly  awaited  as 
the  long-promised  memoir  on  the  north-western  Highlands  of  Scotland.  That 
country  is  built  of  rocks  belon^g  to  four  groups,  which  in  a  traverse  from  west  to 
^ast  are  exposed  in  the  following  order :  The  Lewisian  gneiss  of  the  Hebrides  and 
of  the  western  coasts  of  Sutherland  and  Ross ;  the  Torridonian,  a  thick  series  of 
sandstones  once  identified  as  Old  Red  Saodstooe ;  a  narrow  belt,  100  miles  in  length, 
of  fossiliferous  quartzites,  shales,  and  limestones;  and,  finally  on  the  east,  the 
western  edge  of  the  gneisses  and  schists  which  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

The  relation  of  these  four  rock  series  to  one  another  has  been  the  most  vexed 
qucRtion  in  British  geology.  According  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  four  groups 
of  rocks  had  been  deposited  in  regular  succession,  the  easternmost  being  the  upper- 
most and  jouDgest.  Nicol,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  eastern  and  western 
gneisses  as  belonging  to  the  same  series,  and  the  fossiliferous  rocks  as  having  been 
sandwiched  between  them  by  earth-movements.  According  to  Nicol  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  were  the  youngest,  whereas  according  to  Murchison  the  eastern  gneisses  were 
the  youngest  NicoFs  view  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  during  his  lifetime, 
but  shoitly  after  his  death  a  paper  by  Prof.  Bonney  proved  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  eastern  rocks  were  the  old  Lewisian  rocks  upraised  by  earth-movements.  In 
1882-3  the  truth  of  the  essential  part  of  Nicol's  theory  was  further  demonstrated 
by  Prof.  Lapworth's  detailed  survey  of  some  sections  beside  Loch  Eriboll.  He 
explained  how  the  old  eastern  gneisses  came  to  be  above  the  yoimger  fosiliferous 
rocks,  as  he  found  that  the  gneiss  had  been  forced  westward,  riding  over  the 
crumpled  masses  of  the  younger  beds.  Murchison's  theory  was  finally  abandoned 
in  1884,  when  the  results  of  the  first  season's  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  this 
area  were  announced  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.    The  (Geological  Survey  has  now 
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completed  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  area,  and  has  published  maps  of  two  of  the 
most  critical  localities  on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  the  mile.  The  work  has  proYed 
conclnsively  that  the  perplexing  features  in  the  geology  of  the  area  are  due  to  a 
series  of  OTerthrusts.  Nicol  was  therefore  right  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  rocks 
but  Murchison  was  right  in  the  secondary  point  that  the  eastern  and  western 
gneisses  are  distinct  series.  The  Survey  has  shown  that  the  earth-movements  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale ;  they  can  be  traced  from  the  shore  of  the  Pentland  frith 
for  100  miles  southward  to  the  Sleat  of  Skye,  and  they  have  In  some  places  carried 
the  older  rocks  10  miles  westward  over  the  younger.  The  conclusions  of  the  Survey 
were  announced  in  Nature  by  Sir  Archibald  G^ikie  in  1884,  and  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  evidence  was  published  by  the  (Geological  Society  in  1888 ;  but  it 
has  taken  another  nineteen  years  for  the  collection  of  the  complete  detailed  evidence 
and  its  arrangement  for  publication.  It  has  now  been  issued  in  the  best  illustrated, 
the  cheapest,  and  probably  the  most  important  memdr  ever  issued  by  the  British  - 
Geological  Survey.  The  work  gives  a  full  technical  description  of  Uie  geology  of 
this  area,  but  the  details  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  extreme  complexity 
of  its  tectonic  structure. 

The  book  has  been  written  by  the  surveyors,  with  the  exception  of  the  petro- 
logical  chapters  by  Dr.  Teall.  Dr.  Home,  the  director  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of 
Scotland,  is  the  largest  contributor  to  the  volume,  and  his  series  of  introductory 
chapters  lucidly  explains  both  the  problems  and  the  general  results.  The  volume 
has  been  edited  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  who  initiated  the  work  in  1883,  and 
superintended  it  till  his  retirement  in  1901,  and  the  text  has  no  doubt  benefited 
greatly  by  his  careful  literary  rerisimi. 

The  part  of  the  work  of  most  geographical  interest  is  that  dealing  with  the  earth- 
movements,  which  are  of  a  type  first  recognized  and  described  in  north-western 
Scotland,  and  which  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  over-riding  of  the  eastern  rocks  is  illustrated  by  the  elaborate,  but  clear  sections 
drawn  by  Mr.  Peach.  In  the  most  complex  part  of  the  area,  around  Loch  Assynt, 
there  are  three  midn  thrust-planes,  named  the  Glen  Goul,  Ben  More,  and  Moine 
thrust-planes.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  these  three  planes  of  movement, 
their  efifect  both  on  the  rock  masses,  and  on  the  rocks  beside  them,  the  complex 
series  of  minor  faults  which  they  occasioned,  and  the  intense  changes  in  the  rocks 
along  the  planes  of  movement,  are  fully  described,  and  illustrated  by  instructive 
photographs. 

Doubts  are  still  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  overthrust  theory, 
but  they  are  no  longer  excusable,  after  the  convincing  detul  of  this  most  important 
memoir. 

J.  W.  G. 

^  ASIA. 

BOBDBBLANDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  EmPIBE. 

*  The  Marches  of  Hindustan :  the  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet,  Trans-Himalayan 
India,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia.'  By  David  Fraser. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1907.  Map  and  Uluttratiom. 
Price  2l9.  net. 

Within  the  covers  of  this  volume,  which  extends  considerably  over  five 
hundred  pages,  materials  for  three  separate  books  will  be  found.  First,  geographical ; 
the  traveller's  diary  kept  with  the  eye  and  pen  of  a  trained  correspondent  of  news- 
papers ;  scenes,  scenery,  hardships,  pleasures,  all  set  forth  with  much  accuracy  and 
no  little  humour :  next,  historical  and  archasological ;  for  the  most  part  transcription 
or  condensation  of  what  has  been  published  elsewhere,  but  useful  to  readers  who 
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know  little  or  nothing  of  the  countries  visited :  and  last,  but  by  far  the  most 
important,  political  and  economic.  The  conflicting  interests  of  England  and  Russia 
are  examined  with  shrewdness  and  impartiality,  whilst  the  possibilities  of  trade,  its 
development  and  protection,  are  conndered ;  and  there  are  remarks  about  Persia,  her 
resources  and  proposed  railways,  which  at  this  moment  of  apparent  trouble,  if  not 
revolution,  in  that  land,  have  a  special  value  and  significance. 

Seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  Tibet.  They  contain  an  admirable  description  of 
the  jonrney  from  Calcutta  by  Daijiliog  and  Sikkim  to  Ghmtok,  Ghumbi,  and  Phari, 
where  the  Tashi  Lama  was  met  on  his  return  from  India.  Mr.'Fraser  wired  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Calcutta  for  permission  to  accompany  him  and  his  party  to 
Shigatse,  and,  this  being  granted,  the  country  was  seen  under  unusually  &vourable 
circnmstances.  For  as  the  people  had  dreaded  the  Indian  visit  of  their  beloved 
Lama,  and  had  mourned  for  him  as  dead,  so  now  on  seeing  him  again  they  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  and  thronged  to  Shigatse  to  receive  his  blesmng  and  the  protection 
thus  afforded  against  the  spirits  of  evil.  The  ceremonies,  which  are  well  described, 
were  wound  up  by  a  discussion  between  two  monks,  one  representing  Satan,  and  the 
other  some  sacred  person. 

The  return  jocmiey  was  made  through  a  very  rough  and  little-known  country, 
partly  weat^  but  mainly  south,  from  Shigatse,  skirting  Kanchenjanga  and  among 
the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  experience  gained  made  Mr.  Fraser 
anxious  to  see  more  of  ^the  Indian  frontiers,  so  he  went  to  Simla  and  got  permission 
to  cross  into  Central  Ada,  whilst,  by  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government, 
he  was  permitted  to  visit  Chinese  Turkistan,  respecting  which,  including  the  desert 
of  Takla  Makan  and  its  sand-buned  ruins,  so  much  has  recently  been  written  in 
our  JoumdL 

The  route  followed  was  by  Etilu,  that  most  attractive  valley,  through  L&haul 
and  Zanskar,  by  Leh  and  the  Karakoram  pass  to  Khotan,  Tarkand,  and  Eashgar. 
Thence  Mr.  Fraser  travelled  west  by  the  Terek  pass  to  Kokand,  Tashkend,  Bokhara, 
Merv,  Mashhad,  Teheran,  and  Baku,  where  his  journey  so  far  as  this  book  is  con- 
cerned may  be  said  to  end.  He  left  Calcutta  in  January,  1906,  and  reached 
London  towards  the  end  of  January,  1907,  so  that  his  interesting  adventure  lasted  a 
little  more  than  a  year. 

The  historical  and  archnological  parts  of  the  volume  need  not  be  closely 
examined  in  this  notice,  whilst  political  and  economic  considerations  are  not  usually 
permitted  great  prominence  in  the  treatment  of  matters  geographical.  Tet  they  are 
of  all  others  the  most  vital,  and  in  this  book  remarks  and  deductions  respecting  the 
interests  of  our  empire  and  those  of  other  nations  will  be  found  recorded.  They  are 
deserving  of  deep  attention,  as  a  glance  at  the  matters  touched  on  will  show.  For 
they  include  such  great  questions  as  the  defence  of  India  in  its  most  extensive 
signification  from  outer  attack  by  arms,  or  from  a  more  insidious^  though  to  the 
enemy  less  dangerous,  assault  on  its  trade. 

The  importance  of  our  exercising  permanent  influence  in  Tibet  is  well  set  forth. 
Kot  merely  are  the  great  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  our  rampart,  but  Tibet  itself, 
sloping  from  them  to  the  deserts,  is  the  glacis  of  our  fortification,  and  a  better  one 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.  But  apart  from  outside  attack,  there  is  the  strong 
sympathy  of  such  states  as  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim  with  Tibet,  resulting  from 
community  of  religion,  a  sympathy  which  might  easily  be  utilized  to  our  detriment 
if  another  nation  were  supreme  in  that  country.  To  prevent  this,  the  recent  mission 
under  Sir  F.  Tounghusband  was  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  with- 
out estranging  the  goodwill  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  and  their  rulers,  only 
to  have  nearly  every  point  gained  sacrificed. 

Again,  the  effect  of  railway  construction  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  on  tiie 
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north-western  frontier  of  India,  is  considered.  Then  as  regards  Persia,  the  railway 
question  is  examined,  and  an  opinion  adverse  to  construction  is  expressed.  German 
intervention  and  the  general  activity  of  that  enterprising  race  are  not  forgotten. 
These  matters  are  important  when  attempting  to  pkce  a  just  value  on  the  recent 
Anglo-Bussian  understanding. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  well  turned  out.  Misprints  are  few ; 
among  them  (p.  252)  is  the  suhstitution  of  Bedaulat  (unfortunate)  f<v  Badaulat 
(fortunate).  There  is  a  map,  which  serves  its  purpose,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
contribute  much  to  recent  geographical  record. 

W.  Bboadpoot. 

Indian  Frontier  Life. 

*  Twenty  Years  on  the  Indian  North- West  Frontier.'    By  G.  B.  Soott  (Survey  of 
India).    Allahabad :  Pioneer  Press.    1906. 

Few  civilians  indeed  could  lay  claim  to  have  taken  conspicuous  part  in  so  much 
rough-and-tumble  fighting  as  Mr.  G.  B.  Scott.  As  a  qualified  and  trained  surveyor, 
possessed  of  scientific  acquirements,  he  joined  the  Survey  of  India  Department  over 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  told  off  to  take  his  share  in  the  work  of  the  Umbela 
Campaign  in  1863,  and  since  then  his  capacity  for  trans-frontier  surveying  has  led 
to  his  being  attached  to  most  of  the  military  expeditions  despatched  against  the 
border  tribesmen,  as  well  as  to  his  serving  in  the  regular  campaigns  in  Afghanistan 
in  1878-80.  Altogether  Mr.  Scott  must  have  amassed  material  enough  for  a 
serious  work  of  really  exceptional  interest.  The  present  book  is  of  modest  dimen- 
sionp,  but  places  on  record  a  number  of  interesting  incidents  and  episodes  connected 
with  the  expeditions  described.  Once  the  author,  hearing  firing  towards  sundown, 
discovered  several  tribesmen  lining  the  opposite  banks  of  a  stream  and  firing  across 
at  each  other.  A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  new  moon  had  been  seen  or 
not  on  the  previous  evening,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Ramazan  fast.  Angry 
words  and  shots  ensued,  and  eight  men  were  killed  and  wounded  before  the  point 
was  settled*  On  another  occasion  we  are  told  how  a  bottle  of  chlorodyne  had  broken 
in  transit  and  soaked  into  the  Christmas  pudding  of  a  regimental  mess.  However, 
an  overwhelming  vote  decided  that  the  pudding  should  be  eaten,  which  was 
accordingly  done — ^happily  with  no  disastrous  consequences. 

With  characteristic  modesty,  Mr.  Scott  has  said  nothing  about  exploits  of  his 
own  in  1868  and  1878.  For  the  first  named  he  was  granted  a  sword  of  honour 
by  the  Punjab  (Government ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  fought  for  the  whole 
afternoon  against  a  lot  of  Mohmauds  who  attacked  him  and  his  party  near  Fort 
MichnL  Through  Mr.  Scott's  gallantry  the  tribesmen  were  beaten  off  and  the  little 
detachment  saved.  We  hope  that  the  success  of  the  present  little  work  may  tempt 
the  author  to  furnish  a  more  exhaustive  treatiBe  on  the  Indian  frontier  events  of 
the  past  fifty  years — a  subject  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  handle  with  knowledge 
and  authority. 

Western  Tibet. 

*A  History  of  Western  Tibet:  one  of  the  Unknown   Empires.'    By   Rev.   A.   H. 

Francke,  Moravian  Missionary.     London:  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.     Mapt  and 

lUutiratioiu,    Priee  2b  6d.  net. 

This  excellent  little  work  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  Thomas,  librarian  at  the  India 
Office,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  English  reader  may  repose  every  confidence  in  this 
interestingly  written  History  of  Western  Tihet^  as  the  outcome,  not  only  of  scholarly 
enterprise  and  research,  but  also  of  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  people." 
That  is  high  praise,  and  so  far  as  we  can  jndge  it  is  deserved.    Much  information  it 
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collected,  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Megasthenes  and  Herodotus,  from  inscrip- 
tions and  sctdptures  on  rocks,  and  from  local  records  of  those  early  times  to  the 
days  when  that  country  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  became,  as  it  still  is, 
part  of  Kashmir  aud  Jammu.  As  is  fitting,  the  interest  of  the  book  is  historical 
rather  than  geographical ;  indeed,  from  the  latter  point  of  view  it  is  defectiye  so  far 
that  the  vague  expression  '*  Western  Tibet "  is  not  defined.  Probably  Ladikh  is 
generally  meant,  but  its  boundaries  extended  into  Tibet  proper  on  the  east,  and 
included  Spiti  and  Lahaul,  if  not  also  Eulu,  on  the  west,  all  three  being  now  sub- 
divisions of  the  Eangra  district  of  the  Punjab.  The  two  first  were  undoubtedly 
Tibetan,  whilst  Eulu  is  a  Rajput  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Hindus;  all  these  were 
visited  by  the  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  in  the  seventh  century. 

Mr.  Francke's  researches  in  folklore  are  evident  in  the  verses  he  appends 
to  each  chapter ;  some  are  very  quaint,  as  is  the  song  of  a  Mon  musician  to 
his  fiddle,  called  **  Trashi  wanggyal " ;  others  are  pretty,  as  that  of  the  maiden 
tending  flocks  to  a  youth  across  the  valley ;  and  one,  at  any  rate,  may  be  called 
geographical  in  that  it  describes  the  origin  of  the  world. 

'*  How  did  the  Earth  first  grow  ? 
At  first  the  Earth  grew  on  a  lake. 
What  grew  on  the  water  ? 
On  the  water  grew  a  meadow. 
What  grew  on  the  meadow  ? 
Three  hills  grew  there." 
And  80  on  till  life  is  developed. 

W.  Bboadfoot. 

AFRICA. 

AoBOBs  Afrioa  from  East  to  West. 

'  Across  Widest  Africa.'  An  acoount  of  the  country  and  people  of  Eastern,  Central 
and  Western  Africa,  as  seen  during  a  twelve  months'  journey  from  Djibuti  to  Cape 
Verde.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  Illustrated  by  160  half-tone  reproductions 
of  photographs  and  a  map  of  the  rente.  Two  vols.  London :  Hurst  &  Blaokett, 
Ltd.    1907.    Price  i2».  net. 

Mr.  Savage  Landor  spent  the  year  1906  in  a  journey  across  Africa  from  Jibuti 
to  Cape  Verde.  He  travelled  rapidly,  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  followed 
routes  already  known.  Nevertheless,  his  book  has  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  cartographer.  For  instance,  on  several  occasions  the  author 
found  that  the  sites  of  native  towns  in  the  Ubangi  region  had  been  shifted  since 
the  time  of  the  Marchand  expedition.  It  is  only,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
Lake  Chad  region  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  deal  in  detail  with  geographical 
problrans.  Mr.  Landor  crossed  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  lake  in  a  small  steam- 
boat, and  for  about  a  fortnight  skirted  its  eastern  and  northern  shores — ^traversing 
part  of  the  dry  bed  of  the  lake.  He  gives  a  sketch-map  and  chart  **  from  latest 
sorveys  by  French  officers  and  A.  Henry  Landor,"  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
information  is  based  mainly  on  the  recent  labours  of  French  officers.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  prolonged  and  careful  surveys  by  Lieut.  Boyd  Aleiumder  and 
Mr.  P.  A.  Talbot,  but  obseives  that  "of  late  years  a  few  French  and  German 
traveUers  have  done  magnificent  work  in  that  region.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Barth,  Overweg,  Nachtigal,  Colonel  Monteil,  Messieurs  Foureau-Luny,'' 
etc  Mr.  Landor  is  better  informed  when  dealing  with  the  countries  of  the  middle 
Niger  and  Senegal,  having  received  from  the  French  authorities  many  details 
illnstrative  of  the  astonishing  economic  development  of  their  West  African 
colonies. 
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The  author  appears  to  be  more  interested  in  ethnography  than  in  any  of 
the  other  subjects  that  appeal  to  African  travellers— except,  indeed,  in  his  own 
celerity  of  moyement.  His  scorn  of  quinine,  his  belief  that  to  roast  one's  self  in  the 
tropical  sun  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  health,  his  touching  fedth  in  castor-oil  as  an 
almost  InMible  cure  for  all  ailments— in  short  (as  is  very  natural)  his  achievements 
and  his  manner  of  life  in  equatorial  regions  bulk  largely  in  these  two  portly 
volumes.  But  next  in  interest  come  the  peoples  he  met,  some  of  whom  he  had 
opportunities  of  studying  for  three  or  four  weeks,  some  for  a  few  hours  only.  But 
of  all  alike  he  has  much  to  say. 

When  Mr.  Landor  confines  himself  to  describing  what  came  under  his  personal 
observation  he  is  well  worth  attention.  His  spelling  of  place-names  is  generally  in 
the  bad  French  fashion ;  his  photographs  are  generally  good.  The  map  showing 
his  route,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  10,000,000,  is  extracted  from  that  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris.  The  index  is  foulty,  and  there  is  no  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  chapters.    One  merit  the  books  certainly  have— they  are  li^t  to  handle. 

F.  R.  C. 

Th£  Soutu-Westbbn  Part  of  tub  Congo  Fbbe  State. 

*  Im  Sohatten  des  Kongostaates.'    By  Dr.  Leo  Frobenius.    Berlin :  Georg 
Beimer.    1907.    Price  Hm. 

Dr.  Leo  Frobenius,  chief  of  the  German  exploring  expedition  of  inner  Africa, 
travelled  up  the  Easai,  the  Ewi^u,  the  Lulua,  Sankuru,  and  upper  Lomami  rivers 
between  the  years  1904  and  1906.  His  work  has  been  expected  with  considerable 
interest  in  etimological  circles ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  made  considerable  collec- 
tions to  illustrate  the  culture  oif  the  Bakuba  and  Baluba  peoples,  and  it  was  hoped, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  would  give  us  some  positive  Imowledge  of  the  little- 
known  Bakuba  speech,  the  classification  of  which  is  still  a  greot  puzzle  to  students 
of  CoDgoland. 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  the  book  under  review  is  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
appointment 

In  the  first  plaoe,  the  puUishers  have  gone  far  to  spoil  its  chances  of  sucoe^  in 
English  circles  by  reverting  to  the  intolerable  German  type,  instead  of  using  Roman 
letters,  llie  reviewer  has  had  occasion  of  late  to  read  a  great  many  German  books 
dealing  with  Africa,  more  especially  African  languages,  or  to  subs^be  to  German 
reviews  of  the  same  purport,  and  has  become  so  used  to  all  this  excellent  sdentific 
material  being  presented  in  Roman  type  that  he  feels  indignant  any  man  of  science 
of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Frobenius  should  have  allowed  his  important  study  of  South- 
west Gongoland  to  be  printed  in  the  old-fashioned  German  type.  German  at  its 
best  is  not  an  easy  language  to  read,  but  it  is  fifty  times  more  difficult  when  written 
or  printed  in  the  old  black-letter  characters. 

Except  for  this  fault  of  type,  and  the  absence  of  an  indeao^  the  book  is  well  got 
up.  Many  of  the  photographs  are  admirable.  As  to  the  drawings  and  the  black- 
and-white  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Herr  Lemme,  one's  feelings  are  rather 
divided.  Some  of  these  studies  are  beautiful  works  of  art,  such  as  the  two  drawings 
on  pp.  57  and  69  of  pineapples  growing  wild.  But  they  and  sindlar  studies  are 
quite  unnecessary  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  the  pineapple  is  not  a  native  of 
Africa.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  river  and  other  landscapes  are  dover,  but  not 
particularly  faithful  to  actuality,  or  convincing  to  those  who  know  anything  about 
Central  Africa.  For  instance,  in  a  sketch  supposed  to  illustrate  the  Congo  at  Boma, 
the  artist  inserts  two  Giant  cranes  of  a  purely  South  African  species,  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Congo  region.  Other  of  Herr  iicmme's  drawings  of  trees  remind  one 
of  studies  by  Leader,  but  they  might  just  as  well  be  magnificent  clumps  of  Sootch 
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pnes  as  any  African  tree,  just  as  his  rough  sketches  of  natives  resemble  rapid 
studies  from  the  nude  of  Italian  old  masters  rather  than  characteristic  portraits  of 
negroes.  Some  of  his  drawings,  however,  of  the  parasitic  fig-trees  are  not  only 
beautiful  studies,  but  very  accurate.  The  comic  pictures,  however,  whether  by 
Herr  Lemme  or  anybody  else,  on  pp.  289  and  295^  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work 
of  serious  pretensions.  With  all  these  criticisms,  however,  the  general  effect  of  Herr 
Leoome's  drawings  is  very  striking,  and  certainly  helps  the  untravelled  reader  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  Congo  scenery.  There  is  an  admirable  study  of  elephants  opposite 
p.  412. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book,  Frobenius  gives  some  remarkable  photographs  of 
early  Portuguese  inscriptioos  on  the  rock-surfaces  of  Matadi,  which  were  certainly 
not  previously  known  to  the  writer  of  this  review.  He  does  not,  however,  in  his 
text  explain  exactly  where  these  inscriptions  were  situated,  or  what  deductions  there 
are  as  to  their  history  and  age.  As  his  book  is — mirahUe  dictu  ! — without  an  index, 
it  is  possible  that  the  reviewer  has  overlooked  the  references  in  the  text  to  these  old 
Portuguese  inscriptions.  The  photographs  are.  clear  and  interesting,  and  the 
matter  should  certainly  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  history  of  tiie  Congo. 
Apparentiy  the  Inscriptions  were  discovered  by  a  Swedish  missionary  named 
Domenjoz. 

The  author  contributes  interesting  information  regarding  that  mysterious  people 
the  Bakuba,  but  does  not  throw  any  light  on  their  peculiar  Bantu  dialect. 
The  Bakuba,  like  some  of  the  Baluba  and  the  Bakioko,  are  obviously  tinged  with 
ancient  Hamitic  blood,  no  doubt  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Hamitic  aristocracies 
of  western  Uganda  and  north-western  Qerman  East  Africa.  Some  studies  of  Kioko 
women's  faces  by  Herr  Lemme  are  singularly  Egyptian  in  appearance.  Dr. 
Frobenius  contributes  much  new  information  about  the  imperious  raiding  Kioko  or 
Kioke  people  of  Luba  Land.  There  is  a  photograph  on  p.  347  (to  which  I  can  find 
no  reference  in  the  text)  showing  that  the  sleeping  sickness  has  extended  far  into 
the  basin  of  the  Easai  and  the  Lulua.  There  is  also  much  information,  well  illus- 
trated, as  to  the  different  types  of  native  houses,  and  there  are  notes  and  illustra- 
tions concerning  breeds  of  the  domestic  goat  and  dog  which  are  of  importance.  The 
maps  in  the  text  are  almost  innumerable,  and  some  are  of  great  interest  from  the 
remarks  on  the  rocks  and  geological  formation  of  south-west  Congoland. 

The  book  is  one  which  should  be  firstiy  reprinted  in  the  Roman  character,  and 
secondly  translated  into  English.  But  the  English  edition  must  emphatically  be 
provided  with  an  index.  In  such  a  rendering  the  spelling  of  the  native  names 
should  be  revised.  Dr.  Frobenius*  orthography  is  worthy  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century  in  its  unnecessary  doubled  consonants,  its  tsch^a  and  dachas.  For  instance, 
Boma,  the  capital  of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  is  persistently  spelt  "  Bomma." 
Why  ?  The  native  pronunciation  is  Mboma,  and  the  European  rendering  Boma — 
both  rhyming  vnth  Boma.    Why,  then,  spell  it  "  Bomma  "  ? 

H.   H.  JOHNBTON. 

AMERICA* 

Newfoundland. 

VNewfoundland  and  its  Untrodden  Ways.*  By  J.  G.  Millais,  f.z.8.  With  IlltutratioM 
hy  the  author,    Longmans,  Greon,  &  Co.    Priee  21«.  net. 

Mr.  Millais  has  made  four  visits  to  England's  oldest  colony,  and  of  those  visits 
this  book  is  the  outcome.  The  author  describes  his  volume  as  a  *'  hunter's  book," 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  has  made  or  who  contemplates  a  journey  in 
Newfoundland  itfter  woodland  caribou  will  disagree  with  that  definition* 

Of  the  four  separate  trips  which  together  make  up  Mr.  Millais'  knowledge  of 
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Newfoundland,  the  two  most  important  were  those  last  undertaken  and  commenced 
from  the  south  coast,  for  they  led  him  through  a  country  that  to  a  great  extent  is 
patrolled  only  by  the  Micmac  Indians,  whose  himting-ground  it  forms.  The  credit 
of  the  original  inception  of  the  idea  of  following  the  caribou  into  the  centre  of  the 
island,  instead  of  shooting  them  as  they  cross  the  railway  line  upon  their  autumn 
migration,  belongs  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Selous,  who  in  1900  went  in  from  Terra  Nova  and 
packed  from  the  head  of  George's  pond  to  John's  pond.  Mr.  Selous'  book, '  Becent 
Hunting  Trips  in  North  America,'  in  which  inter  alia  he  describes  the  incidents  of 
his  travels  in  Newfoundland,  is  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  big-game  shooting  published  in  recent  years ;  but  whereas  Mr.  Selous' 
work  deals  almost  exclusively  with  his  experiences  after  caribou,  that  of  Mr.  Millais 
is  of  larger  scope,  and  includes  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  upon  the  Micmac 
Indians  (some  of  whom  accompanied  him  upon  his  two  south  coast  journeys),  as 
well  as  a  chapter  upon  the  island  whale  fishery. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  during  the  author*8 
first  trip  in  Newfoundland,  the  fascination  of  the  island  laid  its  spell  upon  him. 
Kealizing  how  comparatively  little. was  known  of  the  interior,  he  in  subsequent 
journeys  travelled  up  the  Gander  river,  crossed  the  island  from  the  south  coast  to 
the  line  at  Glenwood,  and  finally  penetrated  the]  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Silvester.  These  journeys,  of  which  accounts  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Jowmdl,  were  performed  mostly  in  canoes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  travel 
very  extensively  through  the  waterways  of  linked  lakes  and  streams.  But  some 
long  portages  were  necessary,  especially  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Gander. 

The  narrative  in  which  the  author  describes  his  wanderings  is  always  interesting, 
more  particularly  the  parts  of  it  which  tell  of  his  deer-stalking  experiences,  both  in 
the  thick  timber  and  upon  ground  as  open  as  that  of  a  Scottish  deer-forest. 

But  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Millais  deals 
with  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  the  caribou.  Both  by  natural  tastes  and  by 
preparation  Mr.  Millais  is  a  field  naturalist  of  great  attainments,  and  his  observations 
are  always  interesting.  These  facts,  added  to  his  skill  in  illustration,  give  him  a 
place  apart  from  any  of  Ids  contemporaries.  The  illustrations  are  indeed  admir- 
able, and  the  author  shows  much  ingenuity  in  avoiding  too  many  representations 
of  caribou ;    if  indeed  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many  sketchei  such  as   grace 

pages  80  and  81. 

H.  F. 

An  Abobtivb  Entebpbisb  in  Bbazil. 

BecoUectiona  of  an  Ill-fated  Expedition  to  the  Headwaters  of  the  Madeira  Bi?er  in 
Brazil.'  By  Neville  B.  Craig,  in  oo-operation  with  the  members  of  the  Madeira 
and  Mamor^  Association  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippinoott  Company.    1907.    Price  l^.nd. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  build  a  railway  from  Santo  Antonio,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Madeira  cataracts,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Beni  and  Mamore  has  always 
been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  Central  South  America  . 

It  was  in  October,  1877,  that  Messrs.  P.  &  T.  Collins  obtained  firom  Colonel 
Church  the  contract  to  construct  the  railway,  and  on  January  2  ensuing 
the  Mercedita  sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  the  first  contingent  for  the  field  of 
action,  from  which  previous  workers  had  been  driven  by  the  ever-preaent  malaria 
fever.  It  is  this  enterprise  that  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Craig's  chronicle,  a  record 
of  admirable  courage  and  perseverance,  combined  with  a  light-hearted  indifierence 
about  the  most  obvious  precautions,  that  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
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misfortuDes  which  followed  in  quick  succeesioiu  I'he  wholly  uimecesflaiy  dis- 
comforts of  the  voyage  of  the  Mtroediia,  so  amuiuDgly  described  by  the  author, 
are  typical  of  all  the  troubles  that  came  afterwards,  lliere  can  be  little  doubt, 
howerer,  that,  had  funds  been  available,  the  railway  would  have  been  built  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle. 

The  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  the  Bio  Madeira  thai  form  the  background  of 
the  story  have  an  evil  reputation,  which  is  difficult  to  realize  on  the  spot  as  the 
wonderful  panorama  of  smooth,  broad  river  and  luxuriant  forest,  with  intervening 
tracts  of  rocks  and  tumbling  waters,  passes  before  one's  eyes.  Much  of  the  illness 
has  always  been  of  a  preventable  character,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
malaria  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  it  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing the  line,  which,  under  a  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  has  now 
been  once  more  commenced. 

Mr.  Craig  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  malaria  can  exist  in  a 
region  where  there  are  usually  no  human  inhabitants  to  act  as  intermediate  hosts 
to  the  germs.  The  difficulty  disappears  if  the  local  belief  that  monkeys  suffer 
from  the  disease  be  well  founded,  and  it  b  possible  that  other  ftnimftlj^  are  also 
susceptible. 

When  in  - 1879  the  courts  decided  that  the  enterprise  must  be  abandoned,  the 
workmen,  already  weakened  by  disease,  were  left  destitute  of  funds  and  resources, 
far  from  civilization,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  in  their  pitiful  efforts  to 
return  home  still  further  additions  were  made  to  the  long  death-roll  of  the  expedi- 
tion.   Ultimately  those  who  remained  were  brought  home  by  the  contractors. 

Out  of  719  persons,  mainly  Americans  and  Italians,  who  arrived  at  Santo 
Antonio,  some  140  are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives,  and  this  does  not  include  all 
of  those  who  died  on  their  way  back,  or  the  eighty  who  were  drowned  in  the  ill- 
fated  Metropolis  on  their  outward  journey.  One  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
more  of  the  seventy- five  who  perished  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Bolivia  overland ; 
what  route  they  took,  and  how  they  met  their  death. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 

J.  W.  EVAMB. 

Lakes  Poopo  and  Titicaca. 

'  Les  Lacs  dea  hauts  Plateaux  de  TAinerique  du  Bud.'    By  Dr.  M.  Neven-Lemalre 
Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale,  Librarie  li.  Le  Soudier.     1900.     rrice  7  fr.  50. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  personnel  of  the  "Mission  francaise"  that  recently 
carried  out  a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  a  portion  of  Bolivia.  Ho  spent 
the  greater  parts  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1903,  in  the  study  of 
the  two  great  lakes  of  the  Bolivian  tableland.  The  specimens  collected  were 
subsequently  examined  in  Paris. 

Little  attention  had  previously  been  paid  to  Lake  Poopo,  though  it  presents 
features  of  great  interest.  It  is  extremely  shallow,  for,  though  it  has  a  length  of 
55  miles  and  a  breadth  of  25  miles,  only  a  small  portion  is  more  than  4  feet  deep, 
and  13  feet  was  the  greatest  depth  observed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  film  of  water 
covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  plain.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  level  is  slowly 
sinking,  so  that  it  may,  at  no  distant  date,  resemble  the  South  Bolivian  lakes  that 
only  exist  as  such  in  the  rainy  season.  The  water  contains  2*35  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  in  solution,  about  two-thirds  of  that  in  sea-water.  Of  this  1*68  per  cent 
consists  of  sodium  chloride^  and  the  remainder  mainly  of  sulphates. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  in  many  ways  a  complete  contrast.  The  greatest  depth 
observed  was  892  feet,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  basin  lies  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  Lake  Poopo,  into  which  its  waters  overflow,  and  whose  surface  is  400 
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feet  lower.  As  a  result  of  this  outflow  the  water  is  comparatively  fresh,  containing 
only  0*11  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  in  solution.  The  salts  from  the  catchment  areas 
of  both  lakes  are  therefore  accumulating  in  the  basin  that  lies  at  the  greater  height. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  uniform  temperature  below  the  surface,  almost  exactly 
11^  G.  at  the  time  when  the  observations  were  made.  Alexander  Agassiz,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  made  similar  observations  in  the  siunmer,  found  a  rather  higher 
temperature  to  prevail — about  12***5  C. 

The  sediment  dredged  from  the  centre  of  the  lake  contained  17  per  cent,  of 
organic  material,  78  per  cent,  of  inorganic  mud  almost  free  from  lime,  and  5  per 
cent,  of  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  near  Chililaya,  in  the  small  area  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  lake  by  the  Straits  of  Tiquina,  there  was  59  per  cent,  of 
calcareous,  and  13  per  cent  of  non-calcareous  mud,  12  per  cent,  of  organic  matter, 
and  16  per  cent,  of  sand.  Under  the  microscope  small  coal-like  grains,  sponge 
spicules,  diatoms,  and  material  of  volcanic  origin  were  observed.  Near  the  north- 
east shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huaicho,  the  lake-bottom  consists  of  fine  sand, 
including  rounded  quartz  grains  closely  similar  to  those  ctf  the  Sahara. 

The  transparency  of  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  was  found  to  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while,  curiously  enough,  in  the 
small  Chililaya  basin  it  was  considerably  greater. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lakes  were  once  united,  forming  a  narrow  inland  sea 
of  considerable  area,  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  that  of  Lake  Titicaca.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  that  its  waters  ever  flowed  outwards,  as  the  author 
suggests,  by  the  way  of  the  Rio  de  La  Paz  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazon. 

The  fish  obtained  from  the  lakes  were  determined  by  Dr.  Jacques  Pellegrin. 
They  belong  to  two  genera — Orestias  {Cypr%nodontid«\  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  but 
closely  allied  to  Empetrichthys  of  the  desert  of  Amargosa,  on  the  borders  of 
California  and  Nevada,  and  Trichomycterus  (SUuridm),  a  Southern  American 
genus  found  both  at  high  and  low  levels.  They  include  a  new  species,  O,  Nevetti, 
Pellegrin.  One  fish  only  is  found  in  Lake  Poopo,  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  Orestias  Agassizi,  C.  &  V.,  var.  tnomata,  Pellegrin,  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
The  author  has  himself  described  the  fish  parasites,  while  the  molluscs  are 
dealt  with  by  Monsieur  A.  Bavay.  The  latter  include  a  species,  Paludestrina 
poopoensis,  Bavay,  peculiar  to  Lake  Poopo,  and  Ancylus  Crequeif  Bavay,  which  does 
not  resemble  any  previously  described  South  American  species.  The  Crustacea, 
some  of  which  are  new,  were  determined  by  Monsieur  Ed.  Chevrenx,  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Birge,  and  Dr.  C.  D wight  March.  One  species  of  Copepoda,  Boechella  poopensia, 
Dwight  Marsh,  is  only  found  in  Lake  Poopo;  another,  B.  occidentalism  Dwight 
Marsh,  is  common  to  the  two  lakes. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings  in  black  and  white  and  colours, 
and  reproductions  from  photographs. 

Li  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  the 
high  tablelands  of  the  Andean  tract,  which  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  are  not 
dealt  with  in  the  present  paper. 

J.  W.  Evans. 

The  Argbntinb  Republic. 

*  Modern  Argentina,  .  .  .  with  Notes  on  Uruguay  and  Chile.*     By  W.  H.  Koebel. 
London :  P.  Griffiths.     1907.     Pp.  xvi.  and  380.    inwlratio:ui.    I'rice  Vis.  O/.  net. 

When  a  man  attempts  to  portray  the  social,  economical,  commercial,  and 
political  conditions  of  a  country  so  advanced  in  the  scale  of  the  world's  nationalities 
as  Argentina  in  the  space  of  one  comparatively  small  volume  (which  also  includes 
references  to  similar  conditions  in  Chile  and  Uruguay),  his  work  must  necessarily 
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be  superticiaL  The  80ci«l  and  political  side  of  Argentine  life,  the  deflcription  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  general  criticisms  on  the  relations  between  the  Englishman  and 
the  Argentine  in  that  city,  hardly  supply  anything  new  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reader,  although  the  author  does  well  to  emphasize  those  facts  connected  with  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  Argentine  nation  which  are  of  special  interest  in  days 
when  the  integrity  of  older  nationalities  seems  to  be  seriously  imperilled  by  a 
slackness  in  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  flag.  He  points  out  that  the  Britisher  in 
Argentina  soon  ceases  to  be  British  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  environment 
of  fervid  patriotic  feeling,  and  that  this  feeling  is  the  real  secret  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  that  country  in  absorbing  and  assimilating  other  nationalities  to  its  own. 
The  Englishman's  pride  of  race  and  country  disappears  in  one  generation,  if  not 
sooner,  and  he  becomes  essentially  as  much  an  Argentine  unit  in  heart  and  soul  as 
any  Spanish  or  Italian  colonist  in  the  land ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  GK>vemment 
of  the  country  admits  of  no  foreign  influence  and  is  absolutely  Argentine.  This  is, 
after  all,  chiefly  the  result  of  a  wise  supervision  of  educational  methods,  which 
insists  on  the  constant  recognition  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship  as  an  integral  part  of  each  day's  instruction  in  school.  It  is  the  same  in 
Chile.  It  is  in  this  way  that  nations  are  framed  and  consolidated,  and  it  is  the 
apathetic  neglect  of  such  principles  that  disiutegrates  a  nationality. 

The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  which  deal  with  camp  and  estancia 
life.  This  is  the  soul  of  Argentina,  and  it  is  well  to  know  how  the  foundations 
of  fortune  are  laid  by  the  penniless  immigrant  who,  in  the  process  of  building 
up  his  own  fortune,  adds  his  quota  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  The  extraordinary  development  of  agriculture  is  very  rightly 
attributed  to  the  results  of  Italian  colonist  labour.  In  the  neighbouring  state 
of  Uruguay  there  are  no  Italian  colonists,  and  the  industries  of  the  country  are 
entirely  pastoraL  In  Argentina,  beyond  a  Boer  colony  and  a  colony  of  very  mixed 
nationality,  there  are  none  but  Italian  settlers,  and  their  success  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  has  certainly  mfluenced  the  Qauoho,  who  not  so  long  ago  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough.  Argentina  could  easily  absorb 
ten  times  the  present  strength  of  her  agricultural  population,  and  in  many  ways 
opens  a  more  attractive  field  than  Canada.  It  is  to  prospective  emigrants  that  this 
book  should  be  specially  valuable. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Supan's  Physical  Geography. 

*  Grundzaire  der  Physischon  Erdkande.*    Alexander  Supan.    Leipzig  :  1908.    Pp.  936, 

XX.  pi.,  252  figs. 

Geography  and  all  geographers  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Supan  for 
his  editorship  of  Petermanm  Mitteilungen ;  and  he  has  added  to  that  debt  by  the 
preparation  of  his  *  Grundzilge,'  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  manuals 
of  physical  geography.  It  is  only  five  years  since  the  issue  of  the  third  edition, 
but  a  fourth  now  appears  revised  and  enlarged.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  physical 
atlas  of  twenty  small  coloured  maps  of  the  world,  which  illustrate  the  chief  factors 
that  control  climate,  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  the  distribution  of 
earthquakes,  of  volcanoes,  and  movements  of  elevation  and  depression,  the  larger 
geographical  homologies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chief  terrestrial  features.  Much 
new  information  has  been  added  to  the  section  on  biogeography  which  is  of  growing 
importance  in  geography,  as  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  extinct  animals  in 
such  works  as  those  of  Lydekker  has  thrown  such  valuable  light  on  the  former 
arrangement  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 

z2 
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The  book  is  divided  ioio  six  main  sections :  the  first  deals  with  the  Earth  as  a 
whole  and  the  chief  modifications  of  its  surface;  the  remaining  sections  deal 
respectively  with  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  the  dynamics  of  the  land,  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  with  biogeography.  The  work  therefore  covers  the  whole  range  of 
what  is  usually  included  in  physical  geography,  except  that  there  is  no  account  of 
the  races  of  mankind,  and  no  special  topographical  descriptions  of  the  physical 
structure  of  each  continent.  The  latter  omission  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  &ct  that 
the  work  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  and  not  with  their  local 
application. 

As  a  text-book  of  physical  geography  it  is  of  the  highest  value,  from  its 
completeness,  its  accuracy,  the  author's  wide  acquaintance  with  recent  literature, 
and  his  fair  and  cautious  judgments.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  Ust  of  refer- 
ences which  forms  a  bibliography  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject  These 
valuable  lists  would  be  even  more  useful  if  the  titles  were  printed  on  separate  lines 
instead  of  in  continuous  paragraphs. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  contents  of  such  a  condensed  summary  as  this 
work.  As  an  instance  of  its  completeness,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  details  of 
borings  in  coral  reefs  later  than  that  at  Funafuti,  and  their  further  proof  of  the 
complex  and  variable  nature  of  the  rocks,  in  the  limestone  sheets  of  coral  islands. 
The  author  accepts  the  fact  that  the  Funafuti  boriog  proved  the  existence  of  coral 
reefs  now  more  than  1000  feet  below  sea-level,  and  also  the  inference  that  they 
there  proved  the  subsidence  of  that  island ;  but  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  one 
theory  of  coral  islands  of  general  validity.  The  author  expresses  his  regret  that  the 
term  "  Gulf  Stream  **  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  gives  an  interesting  summary  of 
recent  ^ork  on  the  circulation  of  the  North  Atlantic,  though  here  may  be  remarked 
an  exception  from  the  usual  completeness  of  the  geographical  references  in  the 
omission  of  note  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Dickson's  important  contributions  to  that  subject 

J.  W.  G. 

American  Physical  Geography. 
*  Physiography.'    B.  D.  Salisbury.    London :  1907.    Pp.  770,  xxvi.  pi.,  707  figs. 

Price  21».  net. 

The  term  "physiography"  has  been  very  differently  used.  One  classic 
German  text-book  adopts  it  for  the  description  of  rocks  and  minerals;  in  this 
country  it  is  usual  to  accept  it,  as  proposed  by  Huxley,  for  a  preliminary 
elementary  introduction  to  natural  science.  According  to  Prof.  R.  D.  Salisbury, 
"  physiography  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere,  and  with 
the  relations  of  air  and  water  to  it  Its  field  is  the  zone  of  contact  of  air  and 
water  with  land,  and  of  air  with  water."  Upon  this  definition,  which  is  popular  in 
America,  physiography  is  synonymous  with  physical  geography,  and  it  is  not  clear 
what  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the  special  term.  This  work  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  advanced  text-book  of  physical  geography,  for  which,  in 
English,  there  has  long  been  an  openiog ;  and  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  as  it  is 
written  by  a  geologist  who  has  given  special  attention  to  physical  problems,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  an  experienced  author  and  teacher.  The  work  is  a  sequel  to 
Prof.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's  text-book  of  Geology,  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
fourth  volume. 

The  structural  and  geological  parts  of  the  subject  are  the  most  fully  treated, 
there  being  a  full  account  of  the  earth-forms,  and  of  the  physical  agents  which 
mould  them.  The  work  of  the  atmosphere,  of  ground- water,  of  running  water, 
of  snow  and  ice,  shore  action,  volcanic  phenomena,  and  crustal  movements, 
are   treated  in    successive  chapters.    After  a  full   sketch  of  the  structure  and 
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modificatioiis  of  the  lithosphere,  there  follow  chapters  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
atmoephere,  and  of  the  ocean  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  lithoephere.  Each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  exercises,  and  by  references,  which  naturally 
are  taken  mainly  from  the  literature  of  the  United  States.  The  work  is  magnifi- 
cently illustrated,  and  shows  the  tendency  to  make  more  and  more  use  of 
illustrations  in  text-books;  it  consists,  including  index,  of  770  pp^  and  as  it 
contains  707  figures,  many  of  which  occupy  a  full  page,  and  it  has  26  plates, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  the  figures.  The  text  is  accord- 
ingly often  less  detailed  than  would  be  at  first  expected  in  so  large  a  volume. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  text-book,  it  will  be  of  great  service  from  its 
collection  of  the  leading  illustrations  supplied  by  the  United  States  of  the 
phenomena  of  physical  ^geography.  It  makes  many  references  to  Europe,  but 
its  most  detailed  and  instructive  information  is  American.  Some  of  the  instances 
quoted  from  other  coimtries  are  sometimes  more  interesting  than  precise,  such 
as  the  statement  of  fogs  costing  London  one  million  and  three-quarter  dollars 
a  day. 

The  work  includes  useful  descilptions  of  many  incidents  of  geographical 
interest  that  have  happened  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  earthquakes  of 
Charleston  and  San  Francisco,  the  storms  which  devasted  Qalveston  and  Louis« 
ville,  and  the  uptilting  of  the  area  near  the  Qreat  Lakes.  The  author  deals 
with  many  disputed  problems,  and  his  opinions  will  be  read  with  interest  He 
holds  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  the  cause  of  former  glaciation^,  and  that  fiords  are  the  result  of  glacial 
erosion  ;  he  accepts  Sir  John  Murray's  theory  of  coral  islands,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  west  of  Newfoundland.  He  appears  to  set  little  value 
on  Brtickner's  thirty-five  year  weather  periods,  and  does  not  regard  the  plasticity 
of  ice  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  flow  of  glaciers.  We  note  that  the 
author  does  not  use  the  word  *' corrosion"  as  distinguished  from  *' erosion,"  a 
useful  difference  which  we  have  learnt  from  America,  and  which  ^has  gained 
ground  steadily  in  this  coimtry,  though  during  recent  years  it  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  abandoned  in  America.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  author  or  not  upon 
his  conclusions  on  disputed  questions,  we  can  always  admire  the  fair  and  cautious 
judgments  in  this  valuable  comprehensive  text-book. 

J.  W.  G. 

The  Wkatheb  at  Ska. 

*  Notes  on  Maritime  Meteorology.'    By  M.  W.  Campbell  Hepworth.     London : 
G.  Philip  &  Son.     1907.     Charts  and  Diagrama.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  useful  little  volume,  Captain  Campbell  Hepworth  has  brought  together 
his  various  papers  on  marine  meteorology.  They  comprise — ^Meteorology,  a  Factor 
in  Naval  WarfiaTe ;  Meteorological  Observations  at  Sea ;  Weather  off  South  Africa 
and  on  the  Route  from  the  Cape  to  Australia,  about  Australasia,  and  across  the 
Padfic  from  Fiji  to  Hawaii.  These  papers  give  evidence  of  much  steady  work  and 
careful  observation.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  help  and  interest  to  all  concerned  in 
the  science  of  meteorology. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  weather  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  naval  warfare.  We  believe  that  naval  officers  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  that  they  give  more  thought  and  study  to  weather  conditions  than  Captain 
Campbell  Hepworth  seems  to  think.  At  the  same  time,  a  perusal  of  these  papers 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  all  sailors. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  meteorological  laws  is  so  limited,  that  no  methods  or 
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rules  for  forecasting  weather  can  be  advocated  as  absolutely  reliable.    Experience 
shows,  unfortunately,  that  the  very  best  methods  are  sometimes  at  fault. 

Nine  years  previous  to  Captain  Campbell  Hepworth*s  paper,  we  dealt  with  the 
storm  system  on  the  route  between  the  Cape  and  Australia ;  our  conclusions,  based 
on  the  examination  of  numerous  observations  taken  personally  in  different  sailing 
ships,  were  that  no  one  route  is  better  or  more  reliable  than  another.  The  belt  of 
storms  shifts  up  and  down  in  a  way  not  yet  understood,  although  it  would  appear 
that  the  chief  controlling  influences  are  the  changing  barometric  areas  in  Central 
Asia  and  the  variations  of  pressure  at  the  south  pole.  A  ship  may  run  the 
easterly  course  in  40°  one  voyage,  and  have  a  fine  '*  slant ; "  in  the  same  parallel, 
on  another  voyage,  the  conditions  may  be  most  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  sulors  do  not  follow  Captain  Campbell  Hepworth's 
example,  and  record  their  meteorological  observations  at  sea.  By  so  doing  they 
might  render  incalculable  service  to  a  science  that  has  many  baffling  problems. 

D.  W.  B. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Europe, — 'Through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell.'  By  H.  E. 
Marshall.  (London :  Jack  (n.d).  Pp.  ix.,  141.  Maps  and  Illustrations.)  This, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  works,  is  an  attractive  book  for  school  children.  It 
is  not  laid  down  exactly  on  the  lines  of  historical  geography  as  generally  understood, 
but  is  rather  a  combination  of  history  and  geographical  description.  Cromwell's 
career  is  detailed,  and  wherever  an  important  geographical  name  occurs,  a  pause  is 
made  for  description — to  paint  in  words,  as  it  were,  the  scene  of  each  act  in  the 
drama.  The  result  is  effective,  but  so  desirous  is  the  author  of  avoiding  features 
unattractive  to  his  young  readers,  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  omit  perhaps  desirable 
facts — dates,  for  example. 

•  Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern  Tuscany,  with  Genoa.'  By  Edward 
Hutton.  (London :  Methuen.  1907.  Pp.  x.,  436.  Map  and  Illustrations,)  A 
great  part  of  this  book  consists  of  personal  meditation  and  narrative,  but  [there  is 
also  plenty  of  historical  and  descriptive  matter.  Such  a  book  is  probably  most 
attractive  to  the  reader  who  has  covered  the  ground,  and  can  compare  his  views 
with  the  author's.  In  this  case  he  would  probably  dispense  gladly  with  most  of 
the  coloured  illustrations ;  those  in  monotone  are  more  successful.  The  map  is  a 
sketch  in  Mr.  B.  C.  Boulter's  antique  manner,  picturesquely  suitable. 

Asia, — *  Indian  Jottings.'  By  E.  F.  Elwin.  (London :  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  xi., 
314.  Illustrations.)  The  sub-title  of  this  book  is,  *  From  Ten  Years'  Experience 
in  and  around  Poona  City,'  and  the  author,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist,  Cowley,  deals  with  "the  ordinary  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
mission  worker  in  India."  The  book  is,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  a  study  of  native 
character,  written  with  intimacy  and  interest. 

America — 'Guide  to  Modern  Peru.'  By  A.  de  Clairmont,  Consul  of  Peru. 
(Toledo,  Ohio.  1907.  Pp.  66.  Illustrations.)  In  the  attempt  to  inspire  the  reader 
with  a  proper  conception  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Peru  (the  chief  purpose 
of  this  book),  the  writer's  style  often  resembles  that  of  a  patent-medicine  advertiser. 
"  There  is  not  a  country  to  compare  with  it  in  the  world,"  he  says ;  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  arguments  by  giving  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

'  Reise  in  das  Modeme  Mexico.'  By  Mietze  Diener.  (Vienna :  Hartleben.  1908 
[1907].  Pp.  112.  Map  and  Illustrations.)  This  volume  is  a  "souvenir"  of 
the  tenth  International  Geological  Congress  held  in  Mexico  City.  The  journey  or 
series  of  excursions  was  comprehensive,  extending  from  Mexico  City  to  the  extreme 
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north  of  the  country ;  to  Saltillo  and  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  south.  The  book  is  a 
fairly  illustrated  narrative. 

Pacific. — 'Maori  and  Polynesian:  Their  Origin,  History,  and  Culture.'  By 
J.  Macmillan  Brown.  (London :  Hutchinson.  1907.  Pp.  xxxi.  and  300.)  To  all 
who  are  attracted  by  the  mysteries  of  an  inexact  science,  ethnography,  so  fieu*  as  it  is 
one,  must  be  specially  attractive.  This  book,  piecing  together  as  it  does,  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  inferences  from  scanty  knowledge,  the  story  of  the  origin  of  two  of  the 
most  interesting  peoples  in  the  world  in  this  respect,  cannot  but  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  especially  as  the  author  has  to  no  great  extent  had  to  follow  well-trodden 
tracks. 

'In  the  Strange  South  Seas.'  By  Beatrice  Grimshaw.  (London:  HutohinsoD. 
1907.  Pp.  X.  and  381.  Illustrations.)  From  this  writer  an  entertaining  description 
of  the  islands  visited  (Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  and  others)  would  be  expected,  and  is 
certainly  provided  in  this  book.  The  photographs,  moreover,  are  particularly  good, 
and  give  no  mean  idea,  within  their  limits,  of  the  beauties  of  the  south  seas. 

General. — '  Guide  to  the  Great  Game  Animals  (Ungulata)  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History).'  (London:  By  order  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  MuFeum.  1907.  Pp.  viii.,  93.  Illustrations,)  In  this  handbook  an  indi- 
cation is  generally  given  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Genera  and  species, 
not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  also  in  many  cases  in  former  geological  epochs. 

•  The  Mammoth  Hunters.'  By  Alfred  E.  Carey.  (London :  Greenbg.  1907. 
Pp.  xii.,  306.  Plans  and  Illustrations.)  This  is  not  specified  as  a  book  for 
boys  and  girls,  but  it  is  very  suitable  for  them.  It  attracts  their  attention  by  the 
opening  story  of  the  discovery  of  a  cave  by  children,  and  its  subsequent  exploration 
by  their  elders,  and  out  of  this  episode  is  developed,  with  simple  interest,  a  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  life  of  men  ''  in  the  morning  of  the  world,"  and  other  kindred 
matters. 

*  Modem  Lithology  illustrated  and  defined.'  By  Ernest  H.  Adye.  (Edin- 
burgh :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  1907.  Pp.  128.  Illustrations.)  This  should 
be  a  most  useful  work  of  reference.  The  text  consists  mainly  of  explanation  of  the 
admirable  coloured  illustrations  of  various  rock  textures,  executed  with  great 
delicacy,  and  beautifully  printed.  There  are,  besides,  a  short  bibliography,  glossary 
and  index. 
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The  Scottish  Peat-m088e8.~A  third  paper  on  this  subject  {Jourvialy  vol  27, 
p.  84 ;  vol.  80,  p.  88),  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Lewis  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (vol.  46,  part  i..  No.  2),  embodies  the  results  of 
further  field  work  during  1906,  and  is,  besides,  of  special  interest  as  summarizing 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  investigation.  The  field  of  work  in 
1906  embraced  four  areas — the  first  two  in  the  Highlands,  and  offeriug  examples 
of  valley  and  upland  deposits  respectively ;  the  last  two  embracing  parts  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  and  Shetland  islands.  Of  the  Highland  valley  deposits,  those  of  the 
Parph,  Cape  Wrath,  showed  a  general  agreement  with  those  examined  previously 
in  Inverness-shire,  Easter  Ross,  and  Caithness,  with  the  exception  that  the  upper 
forest  bed  was  wanting  in  the  former.  In  the  Assynt  district  of  Sutherland,  the 
arctic  plants  at  the  base  of  the  peat  were  absent,  but  the  upper  forest  bed  was 
represented,  generally  in  the  form  of  two  zones  (BettUa  alba  and  Pinus  sylvestris) 
separated  by  a  layer  of  peat,  as  in  other  Highland  districts.    The  upland  deposits 
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of  the  Forfarshire  Grampians  showed  three  distinct  typed,  varying  in  the  age  of 
the  peat,  but  all  showing  the  upper  forest  bed,  though  in  some  cases  its  upper  tier 
is  replaced  by  a  bed  formed  almost  entirely  of  Galluna  stems.  The  Moor  of 
Bannock  showed  less  regularity,  especially  in  the  lower  layers,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  badly  drained  area  liable  to  flooding.  The  double  tier  of  trees  in  the  upper 
forest  bed  is  hardly  noticeable  here.  Both  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  in  the 
Shetlands,  a  lower  arctic  bed  not  seen  elsewhere  was  a  marked  feature,  while, 
though  the  upper  forest  bed  of  the  mainland  was  entirely  wanting,  the  lower  forest 
bed  could  generally  be  distinguished.  During  the  whole  inyestigation  Mr.  Lewis 
was  able  to  define  nine  distinct  beds,  beginning  from  a  basal  (**  first ")  arctic  bed, 
and  passing  through  a  lower  forest  bed ;  a  lower  and  upper  bed  of  peat  separated 
by  a  second  arctic  bed ;  and  two  tiers  of  an  upper  forest  bed  separated  by  peat  with 
arctic  plants;  to  the  recent  peat  at  the  surface.  He  discusses  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  several  beds,  and  illustrates  it  graphically  by  a  couple  of 
sections  carried  through  all  the  principal  areas  examined.  As  already  noted,  the 
first  or  lower  arctic  bed  was  found  only  in  the  Hebrides  and  Shetlands,  its  character 
being  different  in  the  two  localities.  The  lower  forest  shows  a  somewhat  remark- 
able distribution,  being  found  in  the  southern  uplands,  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Shetlands,  but  not  in  the  Highlands.  It  seems  that  the  path  of  the  Atlantic 
cyclonic  systems  must,  at  the  time  of  its  existence,  have  been  different  to  the 
present ;  the  existing  absence  of  trees  from  the  Shetlands  being  due,  not  to 
temperature,  but  to  the  force  of  the  salt-laden  winds.  No  characteristic  arctic 
plants  are  found  in  the  lower  forest  bed,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  while  the 
first  arctic  bed  points  to  a  depression  of  the  present  alpine-arctic  boundary  to  an 
extent  of  2000  feet,  the  lower  forest  bed  represents  the  return  of  that  boundary 
to  at  least  its  present  altitude.  The  lower  peat-bog  is  widely  deyeloped,  though 
tending  to  thin  out  from  south  to  north,  and  showing  a  variation  of  type  in  some 
lowlying  districts.  The  second  arctic  bed  is  represented  in  every  district  examined 
along  a'line  from  the  southern  uplands  to  the  Shetlands,  though  absent  in  Skye  and 
the  Hebrides.  The  upper  forest  bed  is  found  on  the  mainland  from  the  Wigtown- 
shire lowlands  to  the  valley  of  the  Dionard.  Some  of  its  special  fetCtures  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Mr.  Lewis  attempts  to  correlate  the  different  beds  with 
successive  periods  of  glaciation,  and  gives  a  diagram  showing  the  altitudinal  limits 
of  the  various  zones. 

The  Origin  of  fhe  Iron  Gktte. — Among  the  results  of  Jovan  Gvijic's  investiga- 
tions, carried  on  for  several  years,  into  the  tectonic  conditions  at  the  Iron  Grate,  are 
the  following  :  The  breach  made  by  the  Danube,  on  the  frontier  between  Servia  on 
one  side  and  Hungary  and  Rumania  on  the  other,  is  80  miles  long,  forming  the 
longest  breach-valley  in  Europe.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  its  narrowest  spot 
is  only  380  feet,  with  a  depth  of  indentation  reaching  to  1000  feet.  As  its 
precursor,  the  Iron  Gate  had  a  pre-Miocene  valley.  The  floor  of  the  valley,  very 
broad,  much  warped  and  dislocated,  is  distinctly  traceable  at  a  height  of  1300 
feet  above  sea-level.  During  the  second  Mediterranean  stage  the  sea  penetrated 
into  this  valley,  and  it  became  a  strait  connecting  the  Pannonian  with  the  Rumano- 
Russian  sea.  Id  the  Pontic  period  there  occurred  a  difierence  of  level  between  the  two 
seas,  and  the  strait  became  a  river.  At  about  2850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present 
Danube,  its  valley-floor,  strewn  with  great  masses  of  boulders,  may  be  clearly 
traced.  This  valley-floor,  too,  has  suffered  manifold  disturbances.  Besides  these  two 
old  valleys,  CMji^  has  been  able  to  establish  the  presence  of  seven  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  Danubian  terraces.  Down-stream  they  gradually  disappear,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsidence  of  the  Rumanian  basin.  Up-stream,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  traceable  as  far  as  Belgrade,  as  also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Isker,  issuing 
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from  the  Balkans,  the  Timok,  and  the  Morava,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rumanian  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  which  burst  through  the  Carpathians.  On 
these  terraces  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Iron  Gate  down  to  the  present 
time  may  be  followed.  As  far  back  as  the  Pontic  period,  elevations  occurred 
in  the  region  of  the  Iron  Gate.  They  find  expression  in  two  waves,  the  existence 
of  these  *'  waves  of  elevation "  being  deducible  from  the  inverse  inclination  and 
dislocation  of  the  terraces.  They  were  the  cause  to  which  the  cutting  of  the 
small  V-shaped  valley  of  the  present  Iron  Gate  irfto  the  broad  Pontic  valley- 
floor  is  to  be  attributed.  That  the  course  of  the  Danube  reached  back  into 
pre-Miocene  times  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  conditions  found  at  the  breaches  at 
Hainburg  and  Presburg,  on  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
plan  of  the  valley  at  Orsova  is,  moreover,  connected  with  the  very  complicated 
structure  of  the  Banat  mountains.  In  the  Cretaceous  period  these  were  subjected 
to  an  intensive  folding  with  great  over-thrusts,  and  in  the  long  continental 
lime  of  the  older  Tertiary  they  became  almost  completely  levelled.  In  the  place 
of  the  present  gorge  there  then  existed  a  broad  valley,  the  situation  of  which  was 
indicated  by  a  longitudinal  rupture.  Before  the  second  Mediterranean  stage  the 
subsidence  of  the  great  basin  took  place.  During  this  stage  a  rise  in  the  sea-level 
occurred,  and  the  valley  grew  into  the  already-mentioned  strait.  The  rushing 
stream  that  thence  was  formed  in  the  Poatic  period  drained  the  Pannonian  basin. 
Then  ensued  a  renewed  elevation  of  the  land,  the  old  valley-floors  became  again 
warped,  and  the  river  incised  its  passage  anew.  In  Pliocene  times  a  subsidence 
of  the  basins  again  occurred.  This  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  forcing  up  of 
the  mountain  barriers,  a  circumstance  serving  to  explain  the  low  terraces. 

ASIA. 

Dr.  Hedin*8  Explorations. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Hedin,  printed  in  Petermanns 
Mitteilungen,  No.  I,  1908,  supplements  previous  accounts  to  some  extent,  though 
all  the  essential  points  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  Journal.  It  is  dated 
"  Gartok,  October  7, 1907,**  and  runs  as  follows :  "  Here  in  Gartok  I  have  completed 
a  new  section  of  my  journey.  It  is  exactly  half  a  year  since  I  left  Shigatse,  and 
many  great  aLd  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  ioterval.  The  great 
range,  which  I  first  crossed  at  the  Sela-la,  I  have  now  surmounted  by  four  other  high 
passes,  and  so  have  been  able  to  trace  its  course.  It  is  an  enormous  chain,  certainly 
not  inferior  in  length  to  the  Himalayas,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  passes  is 
greater;  only  in  the  height  of  the  peaks  do  the  Himalayas  of  course  retain  the 
advantage.  Prom  Shigatse  I  followed  generally  the  Ragha-tsanpo,  and  went  as 
far  as  the  Targut-gangri  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dangra-yum-tso ;  to  the 
south  of  it  is  a  very  large  lake,  the  Shuru-tso.  From  Tradum  I  crossed  the  water- 
shed between  Tibet  and  India  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  Nepal.  Then  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  comes  from  a  huge  glacier  mass, 
the  Kubi-gangri,  belonging  to  the  northernmost  chain  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
supposition  of  Nain  Singh  that  th6  Mariam-la  is  the  origin  of  the  river  is  entirely 
wrong,  for  only  one  of  the  smallest  tributaries  descends  from  this  pass.*  Then  for 
five  weeks  I  studied  the  Satlej  problem.  The  real  source  of  this  river  lies,  not 
where  it  is  marked  on  maps,  but  two  long  days*  journey  east-south-east  of 
Manasarowar.     On  the  same  pass  from  which  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  stream  descending  from  the  Mariam-la  has  been 
shown  merely  as  a  side-branch  on  all  the  best  English  maps  since  the  journey  of  Nain 
Singh  in  1865.     The  latter  reported  the  main  branch  to  be  fed  by  many  large  glaciers 
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Brahmaputra  flows  eastwards,  begins  the  river  Tage-tsanpo,  which  falls  into  the 
Mauasarowar,  and  at  my  visit  discharged  11  cub.  metres  (389  cub.  feet)  of  water 
per  second ;  altogether  31  cub.  metres  (1095  cub.  feet)  flow  into  the  lake.  There 
is  no  longer  any  visible  connection  between  the  two  lakes,  but  the  water 
passes  underground  from  Manasarowar  into  Rakas-tal,  and  from  this  again  by  an 
underground  channel  further  west,  appearing  again  in  the  form  of  innumerable 
springs  in  the  old  Sutlej  bed.  I  have  made  a  very  exact  bathymetrical  map  (129 
soundings)  of  the  Manasarowar  (Tso-mavang).  Then  I  made  the  pilgrim  journey 
round  the  Eailas,  and,  from  the  temple  Diri-pu,  an  excursion  to  the  source  of  the 
Indus,  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  European  has  been  hitherto.  The  source  is 
called  by  the  Tibetans  Singi-Eabap — that  is  the  mouth,  out  of  which  the  Indus 
comes.  From  here  I  travelled  north-eastwards  through  unknown  country  to 
Tumba-matsu  in  32^  N.  lat.,  and  then  back  to  Gkirtok,  crossing  the  Indus  again. 
As  Ryder  and  Rawlings  had  made  the  journey  from  Shigatse  to  Gartok,  I  tried  to 
avoid  their  route,  and  of  about  135  days'  marches  only  2^  lay  along  it.  They 
accomplished  their  journey  in  72  days,  and  I  in  exactly  six  months,  for  I  made 
many  excursions  to  the  north  and  south.  Maps — as,  for  instance,  that  in  Stleler's 
atlas — must  now  undergo  many  extensive  alterations.  Esx)ecially  remarkable  will 
be  a  quite  new  gigantic  range  right  across  the  whole  of  Tibet^  for  the  Nin-jeng- 
tang-la,  to  the  south  of  the  Tengri-nor,  is  the  same  chain  which  I  crossed  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  north  of  Ghtrtok  by  the  high  and  difficult  pass  Jukti-la.*  Since 
leaving  Shigatse  I  have  visited  twenty-nine  gunpas  and  accumulated  hundreds  of 
sketches ;  most  of  these  temple  cloisters  were  hitherto  quite  unknown.  I  have  a 
very  ample  collection  of  observations.  Beckoning  from  Shigatse,  the  map  consists 
of  301  sheets  with  forty  astronomical  points,  several  hundred  panoramas,  which 
give  a  very  good  representation  of  the  scenery  and  the  general  character  of  the 
highlands.  I  have  also  a  series  of  precise  measurements  of  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries,  and  an  exact  series  of  levels  showing  the 
difference  between  the  Manasarowar  and  Rakas-tal  (Langak-tso)  equals  44  feet, 
or  14  metres.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  on  my  way  to  Ladak.  A  year  'and  three  months  in 
Tibet  is  enough  for  any  ordinary  man,  and  now  another  winter  is  beginning,  with 
the  thermometer  already  at  a  minimum  of  —21*3  C,  as  it  was  last  night.  It  was 
not  so  cold  at  the  same  time  last  year  further  to  the  north  and  at  greater  elevations  ; 
perhaps  this  is  because  the  rainy  season  has  not  put  in  an  appearance.** 

Journeys  in  Hnnan  and  Eiang8i.~An  article  by  Captain  Harfeld,  with  plan 
and  illustrations,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Greographical  Society 
(vol.  31,  Nos.  4  and  5),  supplies  a  comprehensive  description  of  north-west  Hunan 
and  west  Kiangsi,  from  the  point  of  view  of  topography,  agriculture,  mineral  and 
commercial  resources,  etc.  The  first  part  (pp.  280-311)  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  rivers  Siang  Eiang  and  Yuen— their  respective  courses,  tributaries,  r^imen, 
navigation,  and  the  principal  towns  on  their  banks,  including  a  minute  account  of 
the  capital  of  Hunan.  Thereon  follow  six  itineraries :  (1)  From  Ching  Yu  Wan 
and  Fu  Tai  Shan  (villages  on  the^left  bank  of  the  Siang,  30  miles  below  Chang- 
Sha)  to  Chang  Te  Fu  on  the  Yuen  ;   (2)  from  Chang  Te  Fu  to  Tsen  Chau  on  the 


*  The  existence  of  such  a  range  has  long  been  suspected  by  geographers.  Thus  it 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  as  a  distinct  and  continuous  chain  under  the  name 
*'  Nyenchhen-thangla  "  (*  Selections  from  the  Records  of  tlie  Government  of  Bengal/ 
No.  27, 1857).  It  was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  (*  Bogle  and  Manning/ 
p.  xxiv)  as  "the  great  northern  chain  of  the  Himalayas;"  while  Mr.  Trelawny 
Saunders  proposed  for  it  the  name  **  Gangri  '*  (see  map  in  the  last-named  work,  and 
article  in  the  Geographical  Magazine,  vol.  4,  1877). 
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Yaen ;  (3)  from  Chaog  Te  Fu  to  Li  Cbau,  a  south  to  north  route,  which,  crossing 
the  Li  bj  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  enters  the  prefcctorial  town  of 
Li  Chau  with  200,000  inhabitants;  (i)  from  I  Yang  Hsien  to  Cbang-Sha  by 
Niog  Ehiang  Hsien ;  (5)  Siang  Tan  to  Ngan  Yuen  (in  Eiangsi) ;  (6)  from  Chu 
Chau  (Central  Hunan)  to  Li  Ling  (in  west  Eiangsi).  The  article  concludes  with 
the  journal  of  two  journeys:  one  through  west  Hunan,  made  early  in  1904; 
the  other  through  east  Hunan,  made  in  the  corresponding  'part  of  1903.  The 
mineral  riches  of  north-west  Hunan  and  west  Eiangsi  are  stated  to  be  immense, 
as  testified  by  the  relatively  brilliant  results  of  Chinese  enterprise  in  this  field  in 
various  places.  The  principal  minerals  of  commercial  value  include  gold  (rich 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz  having  been  exploited  at  Yu  Ea  Tson  and  Hu  Lu  Wan, 
while  in  other  parts  there  is  auriferous  sand);  argentiferous  lead  at  various 
places,  on  the  security  of  which  the  Carlowitz  firm  advanced  money  to  the 
Chinese  minister  of  railways ;  coal,  of  which  there  are  numerous  and  important 
beds ;  iron,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc.  As  already  said,  there  are  detailed 
accounts  of  the  principal  towns.  Ohang-Sa,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  extends 
nearly  2  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Siang,  with  a  population  of  from 
250,000  to  300,000.  The  busy  part  of  the  city  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
northern  port.  The  place,  however,  of  future  importance  is  the  sandy  island 
(giving  its  name  to  the  capital)  I  Shui  Lu,  2  miles  long  by  500  feet  broad,  and 
1000  feet  distant  from  Chang-Sa.  Below  is  another  smaller  island.  Chang-Sha 
has  a  number  of  beautiful  temples  and  numerous  schools,  including  sixteen  high 
schools,  two  military  academies,  and  many  private  schools.  Near  the  city  a 
sacred  hill  rises  out  of  a  rich  and  fertile  region  to  a  height  of  over  1300  feet. 
Chang-Sha  has  important  antimony  and  iron  foundries,  and  manufactures  paper, 
jewels,  art  furniture,  etc.  Its  commerce  absorbs  a  third  of  the  foreign  imports  into 
Hunan,  including  cotton  thread,  plain  and  printed  cottons,  grey  and  white  cloths, 
raw  and  woven  silks,  silk  embroideries,  linens,  and  furs.  It  likewise  imports  beanp, 
pork,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  rice,  wines,  German  champaign,  American  com,  tea, 
cane-sugar,  leaf  and  prepared  tobacco,  native  and  foreign  opium,  pipes,  morphine, 
cheap  American  cigarettes,  Japanese  matches ;  rhubarb,  camphor,  and  other  medi- 
cinal plants;  scents,  musk,  fashionable  cloths,  European  and  Japanese  umbrellas^ 
palm  leaf  and  paper  fans ;  gold,  silver,  and  jade  jewellery ;  petroleum  from  America, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  German  lamps,  candles,  incense ;  objects  in  copper,  white 
metal,  and  antimony,  etc.,  etc  The  revenue  of  the  imperial  customs  at  Chang-Sa 
rose  from  35,000  taels  in  1901  to  86,000  taels  in  1905. 

Cape  Bezhnef^  or  East  Cape. — Our  honorary  corresponding  member,  Colonel 
J.  de  Schokalsky,  writes  to  us  urging  the  general  adoption  of  the  name  Dezhnef 
for  the  cape  forming  the  most  easterly  point  of  Siberia,  after  the  Russian  seaman 
who  was  the  real  discoverer  of  Bering  strait  (1648).  Colonel  Schokalsky  lays 
stress  on  the  merits  of  this  bold  explorer,  regretting  that  his  name  is  less  generally 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  adoption 
of  his  name  for  Bast  Cape  was  referred  to  in  the  Jowmal  some  nine  years  ago 
(vol.  12,  p.  609),  and  that  it  is  now  commonly  found  in  English  maps.  The  recent 
Admiralty  charts  all  give  the  name  Dezhnef  (Deshnef)  as  well  as  the  older  appella- 
tion. The  Russian  explorer  has  been  by  no  means  unknown  to  English  readers,  as 
his  achievements,  so  far  as  traceable,  were  made  known  in  this  country  over 
a  century  ago,  on  the  one  hand  through  Jeffreys'  translation  of  Muller's  account  of 
the  Russian  discoveries,  and  in  the  second  through  Coxe's  work  on  the  same 
subject. 
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AFRICA. 


The  Faro  Tributary  of  the  Benue.— This  river,  the  confluence  of  which 
with  the  Benue  was  reached  by  Barth  in  1851,  has  never  been  traced  upwards  to 
its  source,  although  its  upper  course  was  touched  at  various  points,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  by  the  routes  of  Flegel.  An  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  river  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Deo  (the  main  western  branch)  has  lately  been  made  by 
Lieut.  Striimpell  (Deutsches  KolontalbLf  November  16, 1907).  For  two  or  three 
days  above  the  junction  this  officer  navigated  the  stream  in  canoes,  but  rapids  then 
compelled  him  to  take  to  the  land,  a  way  being  cut  with  some  difficulty  through 
the  uninhabited  bush  which  covers  the  banks.  At  the  farthest  point  reached 
(where  the  river  still  had  a  width  of  60  to  100  yards),  a  view  was  gidned  of  the 
plateau  escarpment  from  which  the  stream  descendF,  and  in  which  its  valley  seems 
to  form  a  sort  of  gulf.  The  lower  country  is  broken  by  low  hills  and  intersected 
by  temporary  streams.  Below  the  coufluence  of  the  Deo  the  Faro  has  a  wide 
sandy  bed,  with  a  shifting  deeper  channel,  to  which  most  of  its  water  is  con6ned 
in  the  dry  season.  Throughout  this  section  it  would  be  navigable  for  river- 
steamers.  Above  the  Deo  the  river  has  higher  banks,  is  rapid,  and  barred  by 
serious  obstructions,  though  some  portion  might  be  navigable.  The  country  through 
which  it  flows  was  formerly  much  better  peopled,  remains  of  old  settlements  being 
frequently  met  with;  but  it  has  been  depopulated  by  native  wars.  There  are 
still  some  settlements  of  the  Woko,  who  have  proved  a  tractable  people,  though 
terrorized  by  their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Namji.  Lieut  Striimpell  thinks  that 
if  these  latter  were  held  in  check,  the  country  might  be  re-peopled  by  the  pagan 
tribes  of  the  region.  Traces  of  elephants,  buffalo,  and  other  wild  animals  were 
seen,  but  the  upper  Faro  valley  does  not  abound  in  game  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  supposed*  Under  present  conditioos,  the  river  above  the  Deo  does  not  seem 
to  offer  great  possibilities  as  a  trade  route.  Of  its  course  on  the  plateau  above  the 
descent  of  the  escarpment,  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

Vegetation  Features  of  South- West  Afirica. — Even  where  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Africa  flora  are  fairly  well  known,  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  studying  their  distribution  and  ecological  relations.  A  useful  con- 
tribution in  this  direction  has  been  made,  in  respect  of  the  arid  region  of  South- West 
Africa,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  who  early  in  1907  made  a  journey  from  Walfish 
bay  to  Windhuk,  which  he  describes  in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  1907,  No.  9.  Apart 
from  the  notes  on  the  vegetation,  the  paper  gives  some  interesting  information  on 
the  present  economic  position  in  that  region.  From  Walfish  bay — which  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  almost  complete  stagnation  since  the  port  of 
entry  into  the  German  territory  was  transferred  to  Swakopmund — Mr.  Pearson 
went  on  foot  to  Rossing  on  the  Otavi  railway,  making  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
outward  and  return,  either  by  this  or  the  Windhuk  railway.  The  zone  of  sand- 
dunes,  varied  by  mud  flats,  which  is  the  first  to  be  traversed,  id  about  7  miles  wide 
at  its  narrowest.  The  flats  here  and  there  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
Argentine  Nicotiana  glauca^  which,  according  to  Baines,  was  introduced  about 
1864,  and  has  proved  a  most  successful  colonist.  It  reaches  a  height  of  16  to 
20  feet,  and,  with  the  native  Tamarix  articulata,  supplies  the  wood  used  for  the 
framework  of  the  native  huts  and  for  fuel.  Economically,  the  most  important 
member  of  the  flora  is  here  the  "  Naras  "  (Acanthosicyos  horrida),  a  cucurbitaceous 
plant,  which  sends  down  its  roots  to  a  great  depth  beneath  the  dunes,  with  the 
growth  of  which  it  .keeps  pace,  its  old  buried  stems,' as  stout  as  the  human 
arm,  serving  in  part  as  water-storers.  For  about  four  months  in  the  year  its 
nutritious  seeds  and  the  juicy  flesh  of  its  fruit  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Hottentots. 
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At  their  eastem  limit  the  dunes  show  no  marked  diminution  in  height,  but  are 
suddenly  replaced  by  a  gentle  slope  of  ripple-marked  sand  leading  up  to  the 
**  Namib/'  a  hard  and  stony  plain  rising  eastwards  to  a  height  of  about  2000  feet. 
There  are  many  extensive  areas  on  it  where  the  plant-population  is  not  more  dense 
than  three  or  four  individuals  to  the  acre.  Towards  the  west  there  is  an  abundance 
of  ronndedy  water-worn  pebbles,  and  there  is  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  maritime  belt  has  risen  during  recent  times.  The  remarkable  number  of  dry 
river-beds  seem  relics  of  a  period  of  much  greater  rainfall,  and  the  deeply  eroded 
caflons  of  the  Swakop  and  the  Khan  point  to  a  similar  conclusion.  On  the  plateau 
the  most  characteristic  plant  is  the  curious  fleshy-leaved  Zygophyllum  Stapfii, 
Welwitschia  occurring  more  locally,  while  the  main  river-beds  possess  a  much 
more  abundant  and  less  severely  xerophytic  flora.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
additional  elements  found  here  are  due  to  the  transport  of  seeds  from  the  upper 
basins  of  the  rivers,  or  whether  the  flora  is  a  relic  of  one  which  spread  all  over  the 
"  Namib  **  when  climatic  conditions  were  more  favourable,  and  of  which  only  such 
species  have  maintained  themselves  on  the  plateau  as  could  adapt  themselves  to 
the  altered  environment.  Mr.  Pearson  inclines  to  the  latter  view.  The  soil 
temperatures  obtained  in  the  Namib  on  January  29-31  varied  from  73°'6  Fahr.  at 
6  a.m.  to  129^*2  at  2.45  p.m.  At  night,  as  is  well  known,  this  zone  is  remarkable 
for  its  fogs.  Mr.  Pearson  found  that  seeds  of  Welwitschia  which  had  been  Ij^ing  on 
the  ground  for  six  months  exposed  to  the  above  fluctuations  germinated  within  a 
fortnight  under  laboratory  conditions.  He  considers  that  this  region  would  be 
especially  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  laboratory  for  observations 
on  desert  life.  There  is  a  transition  zone  from  the  Namib  to  that  of  the  "  Acacia 
park  forest,**  which  extends  to  Windhuk,  and  includes  some  good  grazing  areas. 
On  the  plateau  to  the  east  of  Windhuk  the  trees  again  become  fewer  and  the 
undergrowth  less  abundant. 

AMERICA 

The  Currents  in  Belle  Isle  Strait. — The  importance  of  this  strait  as  lying 
on  the  most  direct  route  from  England  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  its  constantly 
increasing  use  by  shippiog,  renders  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  regime  of  its 
currents  a  matter  of  great  moment.  For  a  long  time  the  erroneous  belief  prevailed 
that  the  current  in  the  strait  maintained  a  constant  direction  inwards,  and  this 
through  its  tidal  character  had  been  definitely  ascertained,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Warren, 
in  1854.  In  1894  a  survey  was  carried  out  by  the  Marine  Department  of  Canada, 
which  once  more  established  the  true  character  of  the  currents  in  general  outline 
(cf.  Journal^  vol.  8,  p.  72).*  A  still  more  careful  survey  was  made  in  1906,  in 
which  year  the  whole  season,  from  June  7  to  September  22,  was  devoted  to  the 
strait,  the  most  modem  methods  being  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
currents.  The  results  have  been  put  forward  by  Dr.  Bell  Dawson,  the  engineer  in 
charge,  in  a  special  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Ottawa,  1907).  As  was  already  demonstrated  in  181)4,  the  current  in  the  strait  is 
fundamentally  of  a  tidal  character,  all  the  variations  in  the  tide  being  represented 
by  similar  variations  in  the  current,  though  this  is  complicated  by  a  tendency  to 
greater  flow  one  way  than  the  other.  Thus,  a  berg  may  drifc  up  and  down 
¥rith  the  flood  and  ebb,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  will  make  on  the  whole  a 

*  Reference  is  made,  in  the  report  now  under  review,  to  various  journals  in  which 
attention  was  called  to  the  results  of  the  survey  of  1894,  the  (ieographical  Journal  not 
being  among  the  number.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  those  results  were  clearly  stated 
in  the  volume  above  quoted,  on  the  authority  of  the  *  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Tides  and 
Currents,*  etc.,  for  1895. 
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considerable  gain  in  ODe  direction,  the  average  rate  at  which  this  gain  is  made 
sometimes  amounting  to  over  one  knot  per  hour.  But  this  greater  flow  may  be 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  though  during  the  whole  of  the  obsenrations  there  was 
almost  always  some  dominant  flow,  which  continued  in  one  direction  for  periods 
varying  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  weeks  and  more  at  a  time.  It  is  this 
element  of  the  current  which  brings  the  icebergs  into  the  strait,  or  keeps  it  clear,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  of  much  interest  to  discover  the  probable  cause.  Dr. 
Dawson  examines  in  turn  the  various  factors,  astronomical  and  meteorological, 
which  might  be  responsible  for  the  phenomenon,  and  finds  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  true  period  of  an  astronomical  character  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
dominant  flow ;  that  it  cannot  be  explained  as  a  wind  drift,  though  examples  of 
such  a  drift  have  been  met  with  in  the  strait ;  but  that  the  cause  is  apparently 
related  to  general  weather  conditions  acting  indirectly.  Thus  difference  of  baro- 
metric pressure  may  occasion  a  change  in  the  volume  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
through  Cabot  strait,  which  may  react  on  the  flow  in  Belle  Isle  strait;  or  more 
probably  the  effect  may  result  from  some  fluctuation  in  the  Labrador  current, 
itself  due  to  meteorological  causes.  Dr.  Dawson  suggests  some  practical  indications 
of  the  probable  direction  of  dominant  flow  at  any  given  time. 

The  Hakimu  Caves,  British  Columbia.— The  report  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Wheeler, 
Surveyor-General  of  Canada,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  includes  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Nakimu  caves,  highly  interesting  at  once  from  a  picturesque  and  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  recently  discovered  in  the  Selkirk  mountains.  The  caves 
lie  in  Glacier  Park  Reserve,  in  the  bed  of  Cougar  Creek  that  has  hollowed  them 
out,  and  of  the  present  channel  of  which  they  form  part,  6  miles  from  Glacier 
house,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  hotel  near  the  summit  of  Rogers  pass.  From 
Glacier  house  a  bridle  trail,  3'8  miles  long,  giow  leads  to  Cougar  Water-tank,  whence 
a  bridle  path  of  nearly  2  miles,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will,  when  finished, 
lead  to  the  camp  ground  at  the  caves.  The  caves  were  first  brought  to  public 
notice  in  1904  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Deutschman.  In  1905,  twelve  persons,  including  an 
underground  engineer,  visited  the  caves.  In  1906,  Mr.  Wheeler  made  three  visits — 
the  first,  preliminary ;  the  second,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  entire  valley 
and  the  enclosing  peaks  and  locating  the  caves,  so  far  as  then  known,  above 
and  below  ground;  the  third,  with  a  view  to  surveying  the  third  and  largest 
series  of  caves  discovered  two  months  previously  by  C.  H.  Deutschman.  The 
caves  comprise  a  labyrinth  of  passages  cut  through  a  ridge  of  dark  blue  limestone. 
At  intervals  the  passages  open  into  curious  circular  pot-holes,  descending  one  to 
the  other  in  a  succession  of  steps.  Into  cavernous  openings  and  deep  abysses 
subterranean  waterfalls  leap  with  thnnderous  roar,  intensifying  the  eeriness  of  the 
pifch-black  depths  glimmering  under  feeble  lantern  rays.  Overhead  project 
fantastically  shaped  spurs  of  rock.  The  visitor  enters  marble  halls,  with  walls  and 
ceilings  frescoed  in  flowery  designs  of  snowy  whiteness,  evoked  into  momentary 
vision  by  a  flash-light.  Throughout,  the  floors  are  gf  broken  rock,  seamed  by 
cracks;  in  many  places  accessible  only  to  skilled  climbers.  Outside  the  scene 
is  almost  equally  weird,  as  the  stream  disappears  and  re-emerges  at  some  depth 
below  in  a  swirl  of  foaming  cascades.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  above  the  tank 
the  exit  of  the  underground  flow  from  the  caves  is  seen ;  higher  up  the  volume 
of  the  stream  is  much  f^hrunken.  One-third  of  a  mile  above  the  outflow  is  the 
"  wind  crack,"  whence  issues  a  shaft  of  cold  wind.  The  report  includes  detailed 
accounts  of  the  discovery,  and  a  description  of  the  valley  of  the  caves,  as  well  as 
of  the  individual  caves  with  their  formation  and  structure;  also  a  topographical 
map  of  the  Cougar  valley,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  16,000,  and  a  map  of  the  cave  system 
on  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch. 
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AU8TBALABIA  AVD  PAOnnO   IlLAHBB. 

Soientiflo  Eesearch  in  the  Paoifio. — It  is  announced  in  the  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  (Honolulu,  December  14,  1007),  that  a  body  known  as  the 
Pacific  Scientific  lostitution  has  been  successfully  organized,  with  a  view  to  under- 
taking a  complete  scientific  exploration  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  its  many  islands. 
While  the  chief  energies  of  the  institution  will  be  devoted  to  ethnology,  the  geology 
and  configuration  of  the  region  will  also  be  investigated,  and  studies  in  zoology  and 
botany  will  be  carried  out,  as  also  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  with  a  view  to 
throwing  light  on  the  distribution  of  animals,  plants,  and  of  the  human  race. 
Expeditions  are  to  be  despatched  in  a  specially  equipped  vessel,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  fifteen  years  may  be  needed  for  the  work.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  project  is  said  to  be  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan. 

MATHBMATIOAL  AND  PHYSICAL  eSOGRAPHT. 

Stereoscopic  Colouring  of  Haps.— With  reference  to  our  note  on  this  subject 
in  the  Journal  for  June,  1907,  p.  680,  Herr  G.  Freytag,of  the  Vienna  cartographical 
firm  of  Freytag  &  Berodt,  writes  pointing  out  that  the  system  of  showing  relief 
by  meaiis  of  a  special  arrangement  of  outstanding  and  retreating  colowji,  has  for 
some  time  been  adopted  in  the  publications  of  that  firm,  particularly  in  those 
intended  for  educational  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  definite  colour- 
scale,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  representation  of  form  by  a  suitable 
distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

Hoontain-baildiiig  ia  Hiniatare :  Origin  of  Transverse  Valleys.— The 

problem  of  the  origin  of  valleys  cutting  transversely  through  mountain  ranges  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  the  most  commonly  accepted  explanations  being 
either  that  the  erosive  action  of  running  water  has  kept  pace  with  the  slow  elevation 
of  the  range,  or  that  the  trausverse  valley  has  been  formed  by  the  backward-cutting 
of  a  stream  which  originally  descended  the  outer  slope.  In  the  Oeographische 
Zeitschrift  for  November,  1907,  Dr.  8.  Passarge  calls  attention  to  an  interesting 
case  of  mountain-building  in  miniature,  which  he  thinks  may  throw  light  on  the 
origin  of  some  transverse  valleys.  A  railway  embankment  thrown  up  near  the 
station  at  Lychen  (North  Brandenburg)  rested  on  the  flank  of  a  mass  of  diluvial 
sand,  etc.,  at  the  spot  where  it  dipped  beneath  an  old  lake-bed  forming  a  level 
expanse  of  alluvium  topped  by  a  layer  of  turfy  soil  3-5  feet  in  thickness.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  embankment  ridged  up  this  turfy  layer  into  a  series  of 
folds,  the  innermost  and  highest  of  which  reached  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  while  they 
died  away  outwards  in  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  not  continuous,  but,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  taking  the  form  of  a  series  of  short  overlapping  arcs,  highest 
in  the  centre  and  sinking  towards  the  extremities  so  as  to  leave  a  series  of  depres- 
sions uniting  the  longitudinal  furrows.  But  the  most  interesting  point  was  the  fact 
that  these  arcs  had  been  frequently  torn  asunder  transversely  just  at  their  highest 
point,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  fissures  which  closely  reproduced  the  transverse 
valleys  of  many  ranges.  The  whole  formation  offered  a  striking  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Swiss  Jura.  This  occurred  in  1900,  and  the  ridges  have  since  lost  much  of 
their  original  sharpness,  but  a  recent  visit  showed  that  the  transverse  fissures  had 
been  well  maintained,  and  even,  it  seemed,  accentuated.  Without  denying  that  the 
usual  explanations  may  often  hold  good,  Dr.  Passarge  thinks  that  this  may  some- 
times at  least  have  been  the  mode  of  origin  of  transverse  valleys. 

Lateral  Erosion  of  Streams.— Prof.  Mark  Jefferson  has  lately  paid  some 
attention  to  the  question  of  lateral  erosion  by  streams,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
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ascertain  in  certain  definite  cases  whether  the  process  must  be  attributed  to 
terrestrial  rotation  or  to  some  other  cause.  The  rivers  examined  are  in  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  a  drift-covered  area  out  of  which  the  rivers  have  carved 
winding  valleys  between  grassy  bluffs,  while  they  themselves  follow  courses  yet 
more  winding  on  the  floor  of  the  flood-plain.  Here  and  there  the  bluffiB  form 
"scaurs'*  or  steep  slopes  of  naked  clay,  these  occurring  at  points  where  the 
meandering  stream  is  now  close  to  the  valley  wall.  In  1903  Prof.  Jefferson 
examined  the  scaurs  on  the  lower  Rouge  river  in  company  with  Mr.  I.  Bowman, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the  valley  was  now  subject  to  the 
widening  process.  It  proved  to  be  ten  per  cent,  but  Mr.  Bowman  noticed  that  for 
many  miles  two-thirds  of  the  scaurs  occurred  on  the  right  bank,  and  he  suggested 
terrestrial  rotation  as  the  cause.  To  test  this  theory  Prof.  Jefferson  has  since 
undertaken  the  examination  of  other  streams  flowing  in  other  directions,  and  the 
results  have  been  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  America  {Bulletin,  vol. 
18,  1907,  pp.  333-360).  It  was  found  that  moat  of  the  streams  show  persistent 
and  uniform  tendencies  towards  one  or  other  side  of  their  valleys  wherever  there  is 
a  flood-plain  on  which  the  streams  meander  between  distinct  blufls.  But  though 
several  bear  strongly  to  the  right,  one  at  least  bears  as  strongly  to  the  left,  whereas, 
if  terrestrial  rotation  were  the  cause,  the  tendency  of  all  should  be  towards  the 
right.  Prof.  Jefferson  is  inclined  to  account  for  the  tendency  by  the  general  tilting 
of  the  region  towards  South  27*^  W.,  which  has  been  described  by  Gilbert. 

HI8T0RI0AL  eBOftBAPHT. 

A  Historico-Oeog^raphical  Document  of  tke  Fourteenth  Century.— Mr. 
C.  R.  Bcazley  has  done  good  service  by  printing  in  the  American  Historical  Review 
(vol.  12,  No.  4,  and  vol.  13,  No.  1,  July  and  October,  1907)  an  early  document  of 
much  interest,  which  has  hitherto  received  far  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Apart 
from  extracts  printed  in  1719  by  Quetif  in  the  *  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatorum,' 
through  which  it  was  known  to  Sir  Henry  Yule  (*  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,' 
voL  1,  pp.  191-192),  it  has  so  far  remained  in  manuscript,  and  though  one  copy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  CoU^e,  Oxford,  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
disregarded  by  students.  Under  the  title  '  Directorium  ad  faciendum  Passagium 
Transmarinum,'  it  consists  of  a  memorial  addressed  about  1330  to  King  Philip  YI. 
of  France  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  revival  of  the  crusading  energies  of  Western 
Europe,  primarily  against  the  Eastern  Church,  but  also  against  the  Moslems  and 
other  Eastern  powers,  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the  writer  being  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Orient  under  Catholic  rule.  The  name  of  the  author  remains  unknown, 
though  the  work  has  been  attributed  to  John  de  Cora,  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Sultaniyah,  in  Northern  Persia,  in  1330,  and  the  author  of  a  '  Livre  de  TEstat  du 
Grant  Caan.*  But,  as  Mr.  Beazley  shows  with  much  force,  this  identification  is 
vetoed,  not  only  by  discrepancies  as  to  actual  facts,  but  by  the  entirely  different 
mental  attitude  of  the  two  writers,  the  author  of  the  *  Directorium '  being 
characterized  by  furious  bigotry  in  regard  to  men  of  other  faiths,  of  which  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  John  de  Cora.  He  had  evidently  been  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Persia,  besides  making  himself  acquainted  with  Socotra,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  then  existing  conditions  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  their  relations 
with  the  West  and  with  each  other,  gives  his  work  a  decided  interest  from  the 
geographical,  as  well  as  from  the  historical,  point  of  view.  Mr.  Beazley  has  edited 
the  text  with  great  care,  and  while  following  to  the  letter  what  seems  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  most  sati&factory  manuscript  (that  of  Paris),  he  has  given  in  footnotes 
every  divergent  reading  in  the  Magdalen  copy,  apart  from  mere  differences  of 
orthography.    He  has  also  supplied  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
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besides  giving  a  brief  analysis  of  its  more  important  contents.  Besides  a  general 
discussion  of  the  motiyes  for  midertaking  the  cmsadey  in  which  the  religious  and 
general  condition  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia  is  fully 
entered  into,  there  are  sections  on  methods  of  action  (including  a  scheme  of  siege 
operaticms  against  Constantinople),  on  the  possible  routes  to  be  followed,  and  on 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  governance  of  the  conqu^ed  peoples.  Among  the 
more  special  objects  of  conquest  was  the  empire  of  "  BassiSy"  by  which  is  to  be 
understood,  as  Mr.  Beazley  points  out,  not  the  modem  Russia,  but  the  Servian 
empire  of  the  fourteenth  century  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  north-west  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  work  shows  many  analogies  with  the  '  Secreta  Fidelium 
Grucis '  of  Marino  Sanuto  the  elder,  and  like  this  writer  the  author  would  absolutely 
interdict  all  maritime  trade  between  Latin  Christendom  and  the  Moslem  countries. 

«HEBAL. 

The  Boyal  Scottish  Oeographioal  Society.—We  are  pleased  to  leam  that 
an  annual  grant  of  £200  towards  the  objects  of  this  Society  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Treasury  early  in  February.  This  should  prove  of  material  assistance  towards  the 
continuance  and  extension  of  the  useful  work  accomplished  by  the  Scottish  Society 
since  its  foundation. 

A  Hew  British  Oeographioal  Society.—We  learn  with  much  interest  that 
active  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a  new  provincial  Society  for  the  further- 
ance of  geographical  aims,  under  the  title  "  The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Geographical 
Society."  The  promoters  are  Leeds  public  men,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  *'  Leeds  Institate,"  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  that  city.  A  committee 
has  been  formed,  and  has  already  had  under  consideration  the  objects  and  con- 
stitution of  the  new  body,  which  will  include  in  its  activities  the  arrangement  of 
lectures',  excursions  and  exhibitions,  the  publication  of  a  journal,  and  the  formation 
of  a  library.  We  understand  that  Lord  Faber  will  probably  be  first  President, 
while  among  the  vice-presidents  will  be  Mr.  E.  R.  Wethey,  of  Bradford,  whose 
services  to  geographical  education  in  Yorkshire  are  well  known.  The  stimulation 
of  a  local  interest  in  geography  is  a  work  of  much  importance,  towards  which  less 
has  perhaps  been  done  in  this  country  than  elsewhere,  although  local  reeearch 
must  take  a  more  and  more  prominent  place  in  the  geographical  work  of  the  future. 
We  may  anticipate  valuable  results  from  the  new  undertaking. 

Leotnreship  in  Geography  at  the  Vniyersity,  Sheffield.— Through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Edgar  Allen,  of  Sheffield,  a  Lectureship  in  Geography  has  been 
founded,  at  the  university  of  that  city.  Mr.  Allen  has  already  presented  the 
uniyersity  with  a  new  library,  which  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  salary  of 
the  lectureship  is  £300.  As  will  be  seen  from  an  advertisement  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Journal,  applications  are  invited  for  the  new  post  thus  created.  It 
is  very  significant  of  the  rapid  progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  geography  as  an  educational  subject,  that  a  lecture- 
ship should  have  been  founded  in  so  important  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
centre  as  Sheffield.  It  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  fact  that  geography  now  forms 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Aberystwith,  and  Edinburgh,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  universities  will,  ere  very  long,  follow  suit. 
There  is  thus  considerable  encouragement  for  really  competent  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  geography  as  a  profession. 

The  Spelling  of  Plaoe-names.— At  the  instance  of  Prof.  Ricchieri,  of  the 
Accademia  Scientifico-Letteraria,  Milan,  the  reader  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the 
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Sixth  International  Geographical  Congreds,  held  at  London  in  1895,  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  Ninth  International  Qeographical  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  at 
Geneva  on  July  27  of  this  year,  has  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  congress  the 
following  question :  What  are  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  an 
international  agreement  on  the  transcription  and  orthography  of  geographical  names, 
and  in  what  manner  can  they  be  surmounted  ?  Prof.  Ricchieri,  believing  that  if  this 
problem  is  to  be  solved  at  all  it  can  only  be  by  slow  stages  and  methodical 
procedure,  proposes  that  all  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
a  preliminary  agreement  among  a  few  men  of  different  nationalities  interested  in 
this  question  as  to  the  fundamental  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  an  agree- 
ment should  if  possible  be  reached,  and  that  a  statement  of  those  points  should  be 
laid  before  the  (Congress  at  Geneva,  which  should  then  be  asked  to  appoint  a  small 
committee  to  study  and  procure  the  discussion  of  those  points,  and  ultimately  to 
draw  up  (nroposals  and  resolutions  thereon.  Ho  further  suggests  that  this  committee 
should  be  expected  to  publish  its  proposals  at  least  one  year  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  International  Geographical  Congress,  which,  it  is  hoped,  might  then  be  in 
a  position  to  draw  up  final  resolutions  on  the  subject.  This  scheme  of  operations  has 
received  the  support  of  Prof.  Henri  Cordier,  of  the  l^le  Sp^dale  des  langues 
orientales,  Paris ;  Prof.  Robert  Sieger,  of  the  University  of  Graz ;  and  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chisholm,  Recognized  Teacher  of  the  University  of  London  (Birkbeck  College),  who 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Prof.  Ricchieri  in  drawing  up  the  preliminary  state- 
ment of  fundamental  points  requiring  solution  to  be  laid  before  the  Geneva 
Congress.  If  any  Fellows  of  the  Society  have  any  suggestions  on  this  question  to 
make,  and  will  kindly  communicate  them  to  Mr.  Chisholm  at  his  private  address 
(59,  Drakefield  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.),  he  will  be  glad  to  forward  them  to 
Prof.  Ricchieri. 

'*0n  Vorth  Polar  Problems  "—ErratniiL— In  Mr.  Harris's  letter  on  this 
sabject  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal j  p.  227,  line  10,  "  0*5  foot  ^  should 
read  "0-2  foot." 


OBITUARY. 


Ooneral  Sir  Eiohard  Straehey,  O.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

Amongst  the  names  of  those  who  have  occupied  the  distinguished  position  ot 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one  could 
be  selected  with  greater  daim  to  the  honour  of  lasting  recognition  by  the  scientific 
world  than  that  of  General  Strachey.  It  is  well  said  of  him  that  in  variety  of  bis 
claims  to  distinction  he  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Stracheys, 
who  for  four  generations  and  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  have 
given  to  India  the  best  portion  of  their  lives ; "  for  it  is  India  that  owes  to  Richard 
Strachey  the  deepest  debt  for  his  splendid  achievements  in  the  executive  branches 
of  her  public  works,  as  it  owes  to  his  equally  distinguished  brother  John  the 
development  of  much  of  her  system  of  civil  administration  and  finance.  There 
was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  Government  of  India  was  sarcastically  called  the 
''  Government  of  the  Stracheys,'*  and  thi:^  too,  when  India  was  ruled  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  her  viceroys.  For  seventy  years,  commencing  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV.,  was  Richard  Strachey  a  living  force  in  India  as  practaoal 
engineer  and  scientific  adviser,  and  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  record  is 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  that  country. 
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Bom  in  1817,  he  entered  Addisoombe,  the  military  school  of  the  Eaat  India 
Company,  in  1834 ;  and  after  the  usual  two  years*  course  of  training,  left  as  head  of 
his  term,  and  joined  the  cadre  of  that  truly  remarkable  body  of  men  whose  names 
are  equally  distinguished  in  the  military  and  ciyU  history  of  India — John  Company's 
engineers.  There  were  opportunities  then  for  men  of  the  Strachey  stamp.  It  was 
close  on  the  period  of  India's  awakening  from  a  dreamy  participation  in  oriental 
methods  to  a  realization  of  her  destiny  as  a  great  liying  factor  in  European  politics 
and  the  necessity  for  adopting  the  main  principles  of  economic  development  on  the 
strenuous  lines  of  the  West. 

From  the  very  beginning  Richard  Strachey  took  up  the  white  man's  burden  with 
the  energy  and  confidence  of  a  bom  leader,  and  whether  he  applied  his  high  scientific 
ability  to  the  training  of  waterways  and  irrigation  through  the  dry  spaces  of  upper 
India,  working  as  a  navvy  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  or  whether,  having  donned  the 
uniform  of  a  soldier,  he  assisted  with  military  plans  and  bridges  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Sikhs,  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  But  the  practical  hand  was  always 
guided  by  the  scientific  brain,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  as  military  engineer 
and  Indian  councillor,  or  as  scientific  investigator,  he  won  the  greatest  fame.  In 
the  domains  of  botany,  meteorology,  geolc^y,  and  physical  geography  he  was 
equally  at  home  as  an  original  investigator,  and  his  claims  to  distinction  were  fuUy 
recognized  by  the  Royal  Society,  who  conferred  on  him  their  medal,  and  elected  him 
to  be  a  Vice-President  in  company  with  such  men  as  Spottiswood,  Hooker,  Huxley, 
and  Kelvin. 

As  President  and  Councillor  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  we  many  of  us 
remember  him— the  keen,  determined  face  and  the  instant  decision.  There  was  no 
"  uncertain  sound  "  about  Sir  Richard  Strachey's  opinions,  whether  he  fought  the 
battle  of  the  gauges  of  India  (probably  the  only  losing  battle  he  ever  did  fight)  or 
whether  he  laid  down  the  rules  on  which  scientific  geography  should  be  taught  in 
England,  he  was  equally  clear  in  his  views ;  and  it  is  to  him  chiefly  that  we  owe  the 
change  which  has  been  effected  in  those  methods  of  geographical  instruction  which 
have  already  borne  such  remarkable  fruit.  He  was  not  over-anxious  to  publish  his  own 
records  of  geographical  exploration  to  the  world,  instructive  as  they  were.  Know- 
ledge and  not  advertisement  was  the  objective  of  his  enterprise,  and  so  it  was  quite 
late  in  life,  and  under  rather  special  circumstauces,  that  he  contributed  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Lakes  Manasarowar  and  Rakas  Tal  in  Western  Tibet.  This 
expedition  was  undertaken  in  1848,  and  only  recorded  for  the  information  of  the 
Society  in  1900. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Tibet  did  not  loom  very  large  on  the  political 
horizon.  The  survey  range  of  the  Himalayas  was  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
ultimate  boundary  of  British  India,  and  the  geography  of  that  which  lay  beyond  was 
a  matter  of  absolute  indifi'erence  to  Government.  It  has  taken  just  sixty  years, 
from  the  first  tentative  expedition  of  Strachey  over  the  border-line  of  Tibet  to  the 
present  year  of  grace,  to  discover  the  position  of  the  northern  watershed  of  India. 
Indeed,  until  the  return  of  the  adventurous  traveller,  Sven  Hedin,  we  shall  not  know 
even  now  exactly  where  to  trace  it  on  our  maps.  During  those  sixty  years  an 
immense  impulse  has  been  given  to  geographical  discovery,  and  great  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  natural  science  relating  to  the  Tibetan 
upland.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  information  acquired  by  Strachey 
in  that  first  excursion  across  the  Himalayas,  information  geological,  botanical, 
relating  to  glaciers  and  snowfall,  or  the  nature  and  position  of  the  sacred  lakes 
which  spread  their  blue  surface  to  the  sky  within  sight  of  the  holy  of  holies—^ 
Kailas,  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  one  traveller.  In  this  as  in  every  other 
work    which    he    undertook,    Sir  Richard  Strachey  stands  as  a  monument  of 
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thoronghness.  This  qualitj  indeed,  added  to  his  single-minded  deTotion  to  the  best 
interests,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  every  undertaking  which  he  controlled,  is  the  key 
to  bis  remarkable  character  and  career.  He  died  on  February  9,  1908,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  91,  and  it  may  be  written  of  him  that  his  life's  labours  will  surely 
be  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 

T.    H.   HOLDICH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Sources  of  our  Present  Information  with  regard  to  Lake  Chad. 

With  reference  to  the  review  of  Mr.  Boyd-Alexander's  *From  the  Niger  to 
the  Nile '  in  the  February  Journal,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  sources 
of  our  information  about  Lake  Chad.  When  the  geography  of  Africa  was  in  its 
infancy,  Denham  and  Clapperton  gave  us  a  real  Lake  Chad  to  replace  the  Lake 
Bomu  of  the  early  maps.  Their  journey  was  made  in  1822-24,  and  Denham 
produced  a  map  of  the  lake,  except  a  portion  of  the  east  coast,  which  is  dotted  in. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  after  this  Barth  visited  Chad,  and,  with  his  usual  accuracy 
and  care  for  detail,  told  us  all  he  gathered  from  personal  observation  and  otherwise, 
and  even  gave  us  the  names  of  the  thirteen  islands  that  then  existed ;  and  Overweg 
confirmed  Barth's  statement.  Yogel  and  Rohlfs  were  subsequently  on  the  scene, 
and  in  1870-72  Nachtigal  examined  the  western  and  northern  portion  of  its  shores. 
From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Chad  retained,  on  the 
maps,  its  stereotyped  form,  very  much  in  the  shape  that  Denham  had  depicted, 
until  the  remodelling  was  begun  by  Foureau,  who  in  1900,  with  Joalland,  first  gave 
a  definite  idea  of  the  eastern  shore;  and  the  latter  foreshadowed  the  separating 
cluster  of  islands  in  a  map  which  was  published  in  1901. 

Dubois,  in  April  and  May,  1902,  surveyed  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
shore  and  islands,  and  his  map  appeared  in  the  middle  of  1903.  The  Lenfant 
Mission  first  gave  the  new  shape  to  tiie  lake,  with  the  cluster  of  islands  separating 
the  two  portions ;  and  his  map,  which  appeared  on  May  15, 1904,  also  shows  the 
blocking  up  of  the  southern  extension  ^th  marsh  and  swamp. 

From  the  moment  when  Colonel  Destenave  took  up  the  command  of  the  Chad 
Military  District,  his  officers  have  been  ceaseless  in  their  explorations  of  the  lake. 
Audoin  had  been  right  round  it  and  secured  the  general  outline,  and  had  spent 
much  time  surveying  the  clusters  of  islands ;  and  after  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  Niger-Chad  Commission,  Captain  Tilho,  with  Audoin,  D'Adhemar,  Hardellet, 
and  Jacques,  covered  the  lake  and  its  shores,  the  islands  and  marshes,  with  a 
network  of  routes.  While  D'Adhemar  was  surveying  the  south-eastern  archipelago, 
the  others  were  occupied  on  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  lake  in  December, 
1902,  August,  1903,  and  October,  1903,  and  surveyed  the  northern  open  water  and 
its  islands  and  shores  in  November,  1903,  and  March,  1904.  The  map  embodying 
their  work  bears  the  imprint,  **  Aspect  g^n^ral  en  fin  Avril  1904." 

We  have  had  this  map,  showing  us  the  new  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the 
lake,  since  the  issue  of  the  March  number  of  La  O^ographie  in  1906,  and  it  is  to 
the  French  officers  that  we  owe,  almost  entirely,  our  present  knowledge.  Mr. 
Boyd-Alexander*s  book  was  published  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  and  in  his 
map,  which  he  bases  on  four  positions  determined  astronomically  by  the  French 
officers,  he  gives  us  some  additional  routes. 

A.  K. 
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Mr.  Johnson's  Asoent  of  E  61. 

Oq  p.  26  of  the  January  number,'and  in  reference  to  my  remarks  during  the  dis- 
cusaion  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Workman  says,  **  If  any  camp  which  Mr.  Johnson  thought 
approached  this  altitude  (22,000  feet)  was  made,  it  must  have  been  on  the  peak 
£  61,  the  only  peak  in  the  region  exceeding  22,000  feet.*'  He  then  points  out  that 
its  assigned  height  of  23,890  feet  was  not  accepted  by  the  G.T.S.,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  therefore  the  altitude  of  Johnson's  camp  was  wrongly  estimated.  Such  a 
statement  as  this  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  Qeographical  JowmaX.  Johnson's 
high  camp  was  made  in  1864,  on  his  way  to  the  Yarkand  road  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Shayok  river.  He  ascended  E  61,  many  miles  further  to  the  east,  in 
1865,  in  the  course  of  his  celebrated  journey  to  Ilchi  (Ehotan).  Dr.  Workman 
further  implies  that  this  question  has  only  come  up  within  the  past  year,  but  the 
mountaineering  results  of  these  two  journeys  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Freshfield  in 
the  Alpine  JoumcU  for  August,  1884,  in  which  references  are  quoted. 

Johnson's  peak,  E  61,  is  identical  with  K^  of  the  G.T.S.  and  later  maps 
('  Synopsis  of  Results,'  etc.,  vol.  7,  p.  40o,  footnote  and  p.  281).  In  reference  to  its 
disputed  height  of  23,890  feet,  which  *was  omitted  from  the  map  accompanying 
Johnson's  paper  in  the  Proc.  B.G.8,  for  1867,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
map  to  illustrate  Dr.  Stein's  paper  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  December,  1902, 
this  identical  peak  appears  as  Muztagh,  with  an  altitude  of  23,890  feet  attached  to 
it  This  map  also  shows  Cholpanglik  Muztagh,  23,310  feet,  20  miles  further  to 
the  south-west,  and  four  other  peaks  oTer  23,000  feet  in  the  same  range. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  built  "masonry  pbtforms"  at  21,600  feet, 
and  took  obserrations  from  a  **  quite  extraordinary  number  of  trigonometrical 
stations,  which  he  established  at  over  20,000  feet"  (vide Colonel  Montgomerie  in  the 
Proc  R,Q.8.  for  1875),  should  not  have  reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  24,000  feet  in 
such  a  region  as  the  Euen  Lun. 

Tom  G.  Longstaff. 

Ridgelands,  Wimbledon,  January  24, 1908. 


MEETINGS  OF   THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

Sixth  Meeting,  January  27, 1908. — ^Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Vioe- 
Fresident,  in  the  Ohair. 

Elections. — Major  John  Grey  Baldwin;  Henry  Balfour^  M,A, ;  Bromley 
Challenor;  Lieut,  W,  H,  Coates,  B.N.R. ;  Evan  Lewis  Davies  ;  Captain  Leonard 
William  Lawson  Everett;  John  William  Edward  Glover;  Charles  James  Grist, 
M.A,;  Major  Lionel  E.  Kennard  (I6th  Hussars);  Georges  Leoointe;  Lieut. 
Francis  Woodbine  Parish  {60th  Bifles);  George  Piatt;  Thomas  Smith;  Captain 
Cyril  Thornton;  Bankin  Wtnlock;  Arthur  George  Whitehorn-Cole,  M.B.C.8, ; 
Lloyd  Williams, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

^Exploration  and  Climbing  in  the  Gurhwal  Himalayas."  By  Dr.  T.  G. 
Longstaff. 
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Seventh  Meeting,  February  10,  1908.  —The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Gborgb  T. 
Gk)LDi£,  K.c^.a.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Henry  Arthur  Benyon ;  Fredk,  Nicolai  Dresing ;  James  William 
Qarson;  Thomas  B,  Everard;  Abdul  ffamid;  John  William  Leathley;  Edtoard 
Fredk.  William  Lees,  R.E, ;  James  Black  Love,  M.A, ;  William  Oilman  Sewall ; 
Major  F.  0.  Talbot,  D.8.0,  (Rifle  Brigade);  John  F.  Wells, 

The  paper  read  was ; — 

"  The  Story  of  London  Maps.*'    By  Laurence  Gomme. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  UTERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Additiani  to  the  Library. 

Bj  XDWABD  HBAWOOD,  ILA^  LSbrariom^  B.a.8. 

The  following  abbreTiatioiu  of  nonni  and 'the  adjectiTet  deriyed  from  them  a^ 
employed  to  indicate  the  aonroe  of  artioles  from  other  pablioati<»i.  Qeogiaphical 
names  are  in  eaoh  case  written  in  full  :— 


A.  =  Academy,  Academie,  Akademie. 
Abh.  =  Abhandlungen. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B.  =  Bnlletiu,  Bolletdno,  Boletim. 
Col.  s  Ooloniea. 

Com.  =  Commerce. 

C.B.  =  Comptea  BendoM. 

£.  =  Erdknnde. 

G.  s  Geography,  G^ographie,  Geografla. 

Gea.  =  Geiellachaft. 

L  =  Inatitate,  Inftitution. 

Ii.  =  Ixreatiya. 

J.  s=  Journal. 

Jb.  s  Jahrbooh. 

k.k.  =  kaiaerllch  nnd  konigUoh. 

H  rs  MittaUnncen. 


Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

Mem.  (M^m.)  s  Memoirs,  M^oirea. 

Met  (m^t)  =  MeteorologicaL 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

B.  =  BoyaL 

Bev.  (Biv.)  =  Beview,  Bevne,  Bivista. 

S.  =  Society,  Sod^t^  Selakab. 

So.  s  Scienc6(s). 

Sitib.  =  SitKnngsberiohi 

T.  =  Transactions. 

Ts.  s  Tydsohrifl,  Tidskrift 

V.  =s  Verein. 

Verb.  =  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  s  Wissenschafk,  and  compoonds. 

Z.  =  Zeitsohrift 

Zap.  =  ZapiskL 


On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  oetaw),  quarto,  etc.,  the  sise  of  books  in 
the  litit  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coyer  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half -inch.    The  siie  of  the  /oMmaTis  10  x  6). 

A  salestion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  bs  aotieed  alsswhtrt  im  the  *<  Joornal." 

XintOPE. 

Alps.  Quarterly  J.  Geol  8.  63  (1907)  :  294-308.  Bonney. 

On  the  Southern  origin  attributed  to  the  Northern  Zone  in  the  Sayoy  and  Swiss 

Alps.    By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnej.    Diagrams  and  Seciions. 
Alps.  Schmidt  and  Preiswerk. 

Beiirage  Geol.  Karte  Schweiz  26  (1907) :  pp.  18  and  42. ' 

Geologi^he  Besohroibung  der  Leopontinifichen  Alpen.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  C.  Schmidt 

und  Dr.  H.  Preiswerk.    I.  Teil.     Map  and  Sections. 
Alps— Railway.  Hardmeyer. 

The    St.    Gotbard    railway.      By    J.    Hardmeyer.      4th    edition.      (Illustrated 

Europe,  Nob.  189-192.)    Zurich  :  O.  Fiissli,  [not  dated}.     Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  114.. 

Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Austria— Alps.  G.  Jahre^h.  Otterreich  6  (1907):  113-155.  MachaCek. 

Die  landeskundlicbe   Literaiur  dur  iiaterreichischen  Alpenliiudcr  in  den  Jahren 
1897-1905.    Von  Dr.  Fritz  Machacek. 
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Austria— CarnioU.    Le  globe  ;  M^,  8.0.  Otm€et  46  (1907) :  17-54.  Chaix 

Contribution  )t  Petade  des  lapies  en  Camiole  et  an  Steinemes  Meer.  Par  Emile 
Chaix  et  Andre  Ohalx.  Aveo  un  notice  snr  la  Terra  Rosea  par  Alfred  Monnier. 
Sketch-mays  and  Illu$tratwn$, 

Anstriar-Camiola.  Globus  02  (1907) :  12-15.  KlUiUMfar. 

Der  mutmassliohe  Timayotalsohluss.    Yon  Lentnant  Frans  Miihlhofer.    Sketch' 

map  and  Seotion. 
On  the  probable  underg^und  water-system  of  the  Timayo. 
Austria— Balmatia.  Holbaeh. 

DaUnatia :  the  land  where  East  meets  West.     By  Mande  M.  Holbach.    London : 

John  Lane,  1908  [1907].    Size  8x5,  pp.  236.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  net. 

Austria— GaUoia.  G.  Jahresb.  Osterreieh  5  (1907):  65-79.  Budnyokyj. 

Beitr&ge  sur  Morphologie  des  galizischen  Dniestergebietes.  Yon  Dr.  Stefan 
Rudnyckyj. 

Belgium — Coal. 

Coal-mining  industry  in  Belgiom.  (Foreign  0£Boe,  Misoellaneous,  No.  664,  1907.) 
Size  9J  X  6,  pp.  40.    Map,  Illustrations,  and  Diagram.    Price  Is.  4id. 

Belgium— Kense.  B.8.  Beige  O^logie  21  (1907) :  847-364.  Briquet. 

La  Tall^  de  la  Mense  en  aTal  de  Li^ge.  Par  A.  Briquet.  With  Sketeh-maps  and 
Section. 

Europe— mitorioal.  Temple. 

The  travels  of  Peter  Mundy  in  Europe  and  Asia,  1608-1667.  Vol.  1,  Travels 
in  Europe,  1608-1628.  Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Richard  Camac  Temple. 
Cambridge,  1907.  Size  9  x  5f ,  pp.  Ixiv.  and  284.  Maps  and  Facsimile  Illustra- 
tions.   Presented  by  the  HMuyt  Society. 

Vareei.  Currie. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  Faeroes  arranged  topographically.  By  James  Currie. 
(From  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Geologioal  Society,  vol.  9,  part  i)  Siie 
8^  X  5i,  pp.  68.    Map  and  Ulusiralions. 

Fnmee.  Yidal  de  la  BUehe. 

[Paul]  Yidal  de  la  Blaohe.    La  France :  tableau  g^raphique.    Paris :  Hachette 
et  Cie.,  1908  [1907].    Bize  12  x  9,  pp.  viii.  and  366.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price 
25  fr.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
See  review  of  the  first  edition  in  vol.  28,  p.  111.    The  illustrations  form  the  principal 

addition  in  the  present  issue. 

Fraaee— Alpes  Maritimes.  Ouebhard  and  Others. 

Les  Pr^lpes  Maritimos.    Par  Adrion  Gu^hard.  ...  2  vols.    Paris,  etc.,  1904- 
1906.     Size  10  x  6.     Illustrations  and  Sections.    Presented  by  the  Author.     ' 
Vol.  1,  by  M.  Qu^hurd,  describes  geologioal  excursions  in  the  outer  Alps.    Vol.  2 

is  a  collection  of  more  teohnicml  papers  by  various  authors. 

France— Basses  Alpes.  Ann.  G.  16  (1907):  223-244.>  LeTainville. 

Xia  vall^  de  Baroelonnette :  notes  de  geographic  humaine.  Par  J.  Lovainville. 
WiXh  Sketch-map, 

Franee— Touraine.  lliltoun- 

Castles  and  chateaux  of  old  Touraine  and  the  lioire  country.    By  Francis  Miltoun. 

London :  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  Sons,  1907.     Size  8  X  5J,  pp.  xii.  and  348.    Map  and 

Illustrations.    Price  Is.  6d.  net. 
Germany— Hamburg.  TTetsmana. 

Die  geographische  Lage  Hamburgs.    Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doktorwiirde. 

.  .  .  Von  Richard  Uctzmann.   Hamburg,  1906.    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  56.   Plan.   Price  2s. 

An  instructive  study  on  the  influence  of  geographical  position  on  the  development 
of  Hamburg. 

United  Xiagdom— Hertfordshire.  Fordham. 

Hertfordshire  maps :  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  maps  of  the  county,  1579-1900. 
By  Herbert  George  Fordham.    Hertford,  19i)7.     Size  llj  X  9,  pp.  xii.  and  182. 
Facsimile-maps  and  Portrait.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
A  preface,  notes,  and  indices  have  been  added  in  this  collective  issue. 
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Vnitod  Kingdom— Hist  orieaL  HolmM. 

Ancient  Britain  and  the  invasions  of  Julius  Ciesar.  By  Dr.  T.  Bioe  Holmes. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9  x  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  764.  Maps  and  lUudra- 
lions.    Price  21«.  net.    Presented  by  the  PMiihers. 

United  Kingdom— Historical.  Marshall. 

Tlurough  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell.  By  H.  E.  Marshall.  London : 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  [not  dated,  1907].  Size  7x5,  pp.  x.  and  142.  Mape  and 
Illustrations.     Prioe  Is.  3d.     Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.  Adam. 

The  dans,  septs,  and  regiments  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  By  Frank  Adam. 
Edinburgh,  etc. :  W.  i&  A.  K.  Johnston,  1908  [1907].  Size  9  x  51,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
506.     Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  15».  net.     Presented  by  the  AutJwr. 

United  Kingdom — Waterways. 


First  Report  (with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices)  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  on  the  Canals  and  Inland  NaTigations  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (pp.  yiii.,  x.,  470,  and  112).  Second  Report  (with  Minutes 
of  Evidence  and  Appendices)  of  the  same  (pp.  viii.,  xii.,  322,  iv.,  and  56).  London, 
1906  and  1907.  Maps.  Prices  6s.  and  3s.  9(2.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
[To  be  noticed  elsewhere.] 


Burma  and  Mesopotamia.  Beylie. 

Piome  et  Samara :  voyage  aroh^logiqne  en  Birmanie  et  en  Mesopotamie.  Par  le 

G^^ral  L.  de  Beyli^.  Paris:  E.  Leroox,  1907.  Size  11  X  7),  pp.  146.  Plans 
and  lUwtrations,    Presented  by  the  Author, 

Central  Alia.        B.  EcoU  Fran^ise  Eztrhne  Orient  6  (1906) :  255-269.  FeUiot. 

Notes  sur  1* Asie  Centrale.    Par  Paul  Pelliot.    Plans. 
Ceylon— Snrvoyi.  Warren. 

Ceylon.    Administration  report,  1906.    Part  i.  Civil  Survey  report  of  Mr.  P.  D. 

Warren,  Surveyor-General.    Size  13x8,  pp.  34.    Map,  lUuttration,  and  Diagrame. 

Presented  by  the  Surveyor-General. 
China.  Bichthofen  and  Tiooien. 

Ferdinand  von  Richthofen's  Tagebiiohcr  aus  China.     Ausgewahlt  iind  heraus- 

gegeben  von  E.  Tiessen.    2  vols.    Berlin :  D.  Beimer,  1907.    Size  9}  X  6},  pp. 

(vol  1)  xiv.  and  588 :  (vol.  2)  iv.  and  376.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  20tii. 

Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China.  Willii  and  others. 

Research  in  China.  Vol.  1,  Part  i  Descriptive  topography  and  geology,  by  Bailey 
Willis,  Eliot  Blackwelder,  and  R.  H.  Sargent.  Part  ii.  Petrography  and  Zoology, 
by  Eliot  Blackwelder;  Syllabary  of  Chinese  sounds,  by  Friedrich  Hirth.  [Atlas 
of  J  Geographical  and  geological  maps.  Washington  :  Published  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  1906-07.  Size  (volume)  11}  X  9;  (athis)  22  x  18^  pp.  xiv.,  iv.,  528, 
and  xxiv.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  62«.  M.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China— Chili  Petermanns  M.  63  (1907) :  201-204.  Berg. 

Dos  Trappistenkloeter  Tan-kia-ping,  westlich  von  Poking.  Von  Oberleutnant 
Detloflf  V.  Berg.     WUh  Map, 

China— HistorioaL  Sargent. 

Anglo-Chinese  commerce  and  diplomacy  (mainly  in  the  nineteenth  century).  By 
A.  J.  Sargent  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9  x  5},  pp.  xii  and  332. 
Diagrams.    Price  128.  Qd.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China— Forts.  Hode. 

Report  on  visit  to  southern  ports  of  China.  By  Sir  A.  Hosie.  Foreign  Office, 
Miscellaneous  No.  665, 1907.    Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  12. 

China— Trade.  

China :  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  I.  Statistical  Series,  No.  7.  Native  customs 
trade  returns.  No.  3,  Quinquennial  reports  and  returns,  1902-06.  Shanghai, 
1907.    Size  11  X  8J,  pp.  122.    Maps. 

Chinese  Empire.  Filohner  and  others. 

Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  dcr  Expedition  Filchner  nach  China  und  Tibet,  1903- 
1905.    10  Band,  I.  Teil.     1.  Abschnitt :  Zoologische  Sammlungen.    2.  Absohnitt : 
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Botaniflohe   Sammlungen.     Berlin:    E.  18.   liittler   a.   S.,    1908   [1907].     Size 
10  X  7,  pp.  xii.  and  288.     Map  and  IlluHratum$.    Presenied  by  Lieut,   H'Uhdm 
FUckntr. 
Beports  by  a  number  of  experts. 


AdminiBtration  report  of  the  Marine  Survey  of  India^  1906-1907.  Bombay,  1907. 
Size  13  X  8},  pp.  12. 

India— Bengal.  Oonningliam. 

Plagues  and  pleaaures  of  life  in  Bengal.  By  Lient.-Colonel  D.  D.  Cunningham. 
Ix)ndon :  John  Murray,  1907.  Size  9  X  5^,  pp.  xii.  and  386.  Uluttraiions,  Price 
12«.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

India — Burma.  Ireland. 

Ck>lonia]  Administration  in  the  Far  East.  The  proyinoe  of  Burma:  a  report 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  By  Alleyne  Ireland.  2  vols. 
Boston,  etc. :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  xxii.,  xvi.,  and 
1024.    Maps.    Prto0|2O. 

India— Himalaya.     Beeards  6eol.  Surv.  India  86  (1907) :  128-137.  Hayden. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  certain  glaciers  in  the  Xorth-West  Himalaya.  By 
Officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Notes  on  certain  glaciers  in  North- West  Kashmir.  By  H.  H.  Hayden.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

India— HiftorieaL  Biddulpb. 

The  pirates  of  Malabar,  and  An  Englishwoman  in  India  two  hundred  years  ago. 
By  Colonel  John  Biddulpb.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  8x5, 
pp.  XX.  and  328.    Map  and  Illustration,    Price  6s.  net. 

India— Xergoi  AroMpelago.    ScoUish  G.  Mag.  23  (1907) :  463-483.  Brown. 

The  Mergui  Archipelago:  its  people  and  products.    By  B.  N.  Budmose  Brown. 

With  Illustrations. 

The  writer  lately  paid  a  visit  to  this  imperfectly  known  archipelago  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  its  pearl  tishery. 

India— Tide-tablai.  Bum,  Selby,  and  Hunter. 

Tide-tables  for  the  Indian  Ports,  1908  (also  January,  1909).  By  Major  J.  M.  Burn, 
F.  J.  Selby,  and  J.  de  Graaff  Hunter.    2  parts,  pp.  1236. 

Japan- Bibliography.  Wenekstem. 

Bibliography  of  the  Japanese  empire.  Being  a  classified  list  of  the  literature  in 
European  languages  relating  to  Dai  Nihon  [Great  Japan]. .  . .  Vol.  2,  comprising  the 
literature  from  1894;  to  the  middle  of  1906.  .  .  .  Compiled  by  Fr.  von  Wencke^m. 
Tokyo  (London :  B.  Quaritch),  1907.  Size  10  x  5{,  pp.  x?i.,  486,  28,  and  22. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
Evidently  compiled  with  great  care  and  labour.    Vol.  1,  dealing  with  the  years 

1859-93,  appeared  in  1895. 

AFBIOA. 

Abyssinia.  Hiv.  G.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  490-491.  Tanoredi. 

Un  vulcano  della  Dancalia  in  eruzione.    Del  Cap.  A.  M.  Tancredi. 

A  new  focus  of  eruption  is  reported  to  have  been  formed  on  the  western  flank  of 
Mount  Afdera,  in  about  13''  15'  N. 
Abyssinia.  Becoari  and  Almeida. 

Rerum  ^thiopioarum  soriptores  occidentales  inediti  a  ssbouIo  xvi.  ad  xix.,  curante 

0.  BeccarL    Vol.  6.    P.  Emmanuelis  d'Almeida.    Historia  .^thiopiie ;  Liber  i.-iv. 

Rome,  1907.    Size  10)  x  7),  pp.  Ixiv.  and  526.    Facsimile  Map.    Prioe  20«.  8d. 
The  editor  supplies  a  critical  introduction,  in  Latin,  of  64  pp.,  and  there  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  original  map. 

Africa— Islam.  Questions  diplomatiques  24  (1907)  :  436-447.  Oaden. 

Les  €tats  musulmans  de  TAfrique  centrale  et  leurs  rapports  avec  la  Mecque  et 
Constantinople.    Par  le  Commdt.  Gaden. 

Africa- Met«>rology.     T.8.  African  Phihsoph.  8.  16  (1907) :  437-442.  Claxton. 

Note  on  the  connection  between  the  rainfall  at  Durban  and  Mauritius.  By  T.  F. 
Claxton. 
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(Foreign  Office, 
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D.  E.  Hutchins. 
9i  X  6,  pp.  40. 

Size; 
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AMoa— Bailwayf.  

Die  EiBenbahnen  Afirikas:  Grundlagen  und  Gegiohtapunkte  ffir  eine  koloniale 
Eisenbabopolitik  in  Afrika.  Nach  der  gleiohnamigen  amtliohen  DenkBohrift 
herauBgegeben  vom  KolonialpolitiBohen  Aktionskomitee.  Berlin:  W.  SfiMerott, 
1907.    Size  10  X  7i,  pp.  Tiii.  and  164.    Map$.    Pre$mted  by  the  Kd.  Aktionskomitee, 

Algeria.  A  iratxrt  le  mande  18  (1907)  :  345-348.  BMtfmtaiikM. 

Lea  territoireB  dn  sud  de  I'Alg^rie :  limitation  non?elle  et  situation  ^conomique. 

Par  C.  Desfontaines.    Sketch-map  and  lUu$traiion$. 
Angola. 

Report  for  the  year  1906  on  the  trade  and  oommerce  of  Angola. 

Annual,  No.  3928, 1907.)    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  40.    Price  2^(2. 

BritiBh  Eait  Afrioa. 

East  Afrioa  Protectorate.     Report  on  the  forests  of  Kenia. 

Colonial  Report,  Misoellaneons,  No.  41.    London,  1907. 

Price  2Jd. 
See  note  in  the  February  number,  p.  218. 
Britiih  Bast  Africa. 

Papers  relating  to  British  East  Africa.    London,  1907. 

Price  6d. 

OoDoemed  chiefly  with  the  land-settlement  question. 
British  West  Afrioa— Cotton. 

The  British  Ootton-growing  Association.    [Publication]  No.  22.    Experimental 

work  in  West  Africa.    No.  2.    Manchester,  1907.    Size  8^  X  5^,  pp.  48. 

2g7pt  and  Sudan.  Baedeker. 

Egypt  and   the  Sud&n.    Handbook  for  travellers   by    Karl    Baedeker.     Sixth 
remodelled  edition.     London :    Dulau  &  Co.,  1908  [1907].     Size  6|  x  4,  pp. 
clxxxiy.  and  440.    Mape  and  Plam.    Price  15  marke,    PreeerUed  by  ths  Editor, 
The  editor  has  had  the  collaboration,  amongst  others,  of  the  well-known  Egyptolo- 

gist.  Prof.  G.  Steindorff,  of  Leipzig. 

Frenoh  Oongo.  Ohevmlisr. 

Mission  Chari—Lac  Tchad,  1902-1904.  L'Afrioue  Centrale  Fran9aise :  r^it  du 
voyage  de  la  mission  par  Auguste  Chevalier.  Paris :  A.  Challamel,  1907.  Size 
11  X  7),  pp.  xvi.  and  776.  Map$  and  lUtutratione,  Price  20 /r.  Prmented  hy  the 
Author,    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Somaliland,  British.  Swayne. 

A  woman's  pleasure  trip  in  Somaliland.  By  Frances  Swayne.  London :  Simpkin 
&  Co.,  1907.  Size  7)  x  5^,  pp.  xii.  and  172.  Sketch-map  and  lOuBirationt,  Pre- 
sented by  the  Author, 

South  Afriea.  Brown. 

The  guide  to  South  Africa  *.  .  .  edited  annually  by  A.  Samlcr  Brown  and  6. 
Gordon  Brown.  15th  edit,  1907-1908.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  [1907}  Size 
7i  X  5,  pp.  Ivi.  and  478.  Maps,  Plans,  and  Sections,  Price  2$,  Qd,  Preeentcd  by 
the  Union  Oaetle  Mail  Steamshtp  Co. 

HOETH  AMERICA. 

Alaska.  /.  Geology  16  (1907):  415-433.  Blackwelder. 

Glacial  features  of  the  Alaskan  coast  between  Yakutat  Bay  and  the  Alsek  River. 
By  Eliot  Blackwoldor.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Alaska.  U.S.  Oed.  Surv.  B.  287  (1907) :  pp.  xii.  and  1G2.    Speneer  and  Wright. 

The  Junean  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  Arihur  C.  Spencer;  and  A  reoonnaissanoe  of 
Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  Charles  Will  Wright.  With  Maps,  lUuetratione, 
and  Diagrams, 

America— Ethnology.  TriederioL 

Der  Tranengruss  der  Indianer.  Yon  Dr.  Gcorg  Friederioi.  Leipzig :  Simmel  k 
Co.,  1907.     Size  9J  X  5,  pp.  22.     Price  \m.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

California— Colorado  River.    Scottish  G.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  360-863.  Redway. 

The  Vagaries  of  the  Colorado  River.    By  Jaoques  W.  Redway.     With  Map, 
Written  before  the  river  was  finally  brought  under  control.    (JournaL  voL  80, 
p.  564). 
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Galilmia— Sierra  VoTftda.    Appaku^ia  11  (1907) :  239-248.  Chureh. 

Summit  temperatures  in  winter  in  the  Sierra  Ne?ada.  By  J.  £.  Ohurch.  WUh 
lUustrcUions. 

Canada— 0iilf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Bawion. 

The  currents  in  Belle  Isle  Strait,  from  InTestigations  of  the  Tidal  and  Gnrrent 
Survey  in  the  seasons  of  1894  and  1906.  W.  Bell  Dawson  in  charge.  Ottawa, 
1907.    Sisee  10  x  61,  pp.  iy.  and  44.     Chart  and  Diagrama. 

Canada— Historical.    P.  and  T.R.8.  Canada  12  (1906) :  Sect.  1,  65-81.       Pmd'homms. 
Les  successeurs  de  La  Y^rendrye  sons  la  domination  fran9aise.    Joseph  Fleurimont 
de  Noyelles,  Jacques  Repentiguy  Le  Gardeur,  Sieur  de  Saint-Pierre,  et  Saint-Luc 
de  la  Corne;  1743-1755.    Par  L.  A.  Prud'homme. 

Canada— Vew  Bninswiek.  B.  Nat  HUt.  8.  New  Brunsunck  6  (1907) :  519-546.  Ckmong . 

Notes  on  the  Natural  History  and  Physiography  of  New  Brunswick.    Nos.  101-106. 

By  W.  F.  Ganong.     With  Maps. 

Continuation  of  the  valuable  series  of  papers,  which  has  been  in  course  of  publica- 
tion for  some  years. 

Canada— Belief.    P.  and  T,R.8,  Canada  12  (1906) :  Sect,  iv.,  67-82.  Poole. 

Features  in  the  continental  shelf  off  Nova  Scotia.    By  H.  S.  Poole.    Map. 
Canadar— Rocky  Xonntaini.    Appaiaohia  11  (1907) :  221-229.  Waloott. 

The  first  ascent  of  Mount  Mummery.    By  Robert  Waloott     WUh  lUwtrcUiana. 
United  States— CommoroiaL  Oppel. 

Wirtsohaftsgeographie  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamorika.    Von  Prof.  Dr. 

A.   Oppel.     (Angewandte  Geographie  .  .  .  III.   Serie,  2  Heft.)     Halle  a.  S.  : 

Gebauer-Sohwetsohte,  1907.    Size  8^  x  5|,  pp.  [vi]  and  160.    Diagram$.    Friee 

3B,ed, 

United  States— ^rginia.  Kingsbury. 

The  records  of  the  Yirgioia  Company  of  London.    The  Court  Book,  from  the 

manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Edited  ...  by  Dr.  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury. 

2  vols.     Washington :    Government  Printing  Office,   1906.     Size  11}  x  9,  pp. 

(vol.  1)  636 ;  (vol.  2)  612.    Facaimiles.    Price  $4. 
A  reprint  of  a  document  of  great  importance  for  the  earlv  history  of  British  enter- 
prise in  America.    There  is  a  good  introduction  and  other  illustrative  matter. 

CXHTBAL  AVB  SOUTH  AMXBICA. 

Argentine.  La  G,,  B.8.G.  ParU  16  (1907) :  81-100.  Schrador. 

En  Argentine.    Par  F.  Schrader. 
Impressions  gained  during  two  visits  to  the  country. 

Argentine  Exhibition.  [Holder.] 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Argentine  Exhibition  held  in  Buenos 
Aires,  November  25th  to  29tb,  1905.  [Compiled  by  A.  Holder.]  Buenos  Aires, 
[1906].    Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  124.    Map$  and  Diagrams.  Presented  hy8eHorF.  Moreno. 

Argentine— Fopnlation.  Carrasco. 

Bl  orecimiento  de  la  poblacion  de  la  Kepiiblica  Argentina  1895-1906.    Por  Gabriel 

Carrasco.    Buenos  Aires,  1907.    Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  14. 
Bolivia.  Crespo. 

Ministerio  de  Colonization  y  Agricultura.    Indicaciones  sumarias  paru  el  immi- 

grante  d  Boli?ia.    Por  Luis  S.  Crospo.     La  Paz,  1907.    Size  8  x  5},  pp.  vi.  and 

160.    Maps  and  Illustration. 

BoUvia.  Tour  du  Moiide  13  (1907) :  87-48,  421-456.  Barbier. 

Un  pays  jeunc  du  Pacifique :  la  Bolivie.     Par  Emile  Barbier.      With  Sketch-maps 

and  iflustrcUions. 
Bolivia.  Vaeano  and  Xattis. 

Bolivien  in  Wort  und  Bild.     Aus  seiner  Yergangenheit,  Gegcnwart  und  ZukunfL 

Von  Max  Josef  von  Vaeano  und  Hans  Mattis.     Berlin :  D.  Reimer,  1906.    Size 

10  X  7,  pp.  viii.  and  234.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  10s. 
A  descriptive  account  of  the  country. 
BoUvia— Bthnology.  Quevodo. 

La  lengua  Leca  de  los  rids  Mapiri  y  Beni  segtin  los  MSS.  de  los  PP.  Cardiis  y 
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Herrero.  Arreglados  y  anotades  por  S.  A.  Lafone  Qneyedo.  Bnenoe  Airee,  1905. 
Size  10  X  6J,  pp.  6-180.    Map. 

Braiil— Bahia.       B,S.O.  Com,  Bordeaux  30  (1907) :  174-180, 199-208.  Verrier. 

Les  populations  sanvageB  de  TEtat  de  Bahia.  Par  Dr.  G.  Yerrier.  WUk  Portrait 
and  lUwtraiioM. 

BraiU— Bio  de  Janeiro.    Rev,  I.  Hut  e  G.  Bragileiro  67  (1906) :  Part  2, 263-396.    ttlva. 
Chorographia  Fluminenfie  (O  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  em  1896).    Por  Antonio 
Joe^  (3aetano  da  Silva. 

ChUe— Andes.  C.R.A,  So.  Paris  146  (1907) :  314-317.  Schrader. 

Determination  de  Taltitude  da  sommet  de  T Aconcagua  (GordiU^re  dea  Ajidee). 

Par  Pr.  Schrader. 

M.  Schrader  places  the  height  at  22,812  feet,  aa  against  the  23,080  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald's  expedition,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference.    Bee  February  number,  p.  221. 

Chile— Fhytogeograpby.  Beicha. 

Die  Vegetation  der  Erde :  Sammlung  pflanzeneeographischer  Monographieui 
herausgegeben  von  A.  Engler  and  O.  Drude.  YIIL  Grundziige  der  Pflanzenver- 
breitnng  in  Chile,  von  Dr.  Karl  Beiche.  Leipzig:  W.  Engelmann,  1907.  Size 
10  X  7,  pp.  xiv.  and  374.    Map$  and  lUmiraiiont.    Price  20m, 

Ecnador—ArohsBologj.  8«Tille. 

Oontributions  to  South  American  Archeology :  the  George  G.  Heye  expedition. 
(Vol.  1.)  The  antiquities  of  Manabi,  Ecuador.  A  preliminary  report.  By 
Marshall  H.  Saville.  Size  13  x  9},  pp.  viii.  and  136.  lUuttraUone,  Preeented  bjf 
the  Author  and  Qeorge  G,  Heye^  Eeq^, 

Fern— HiitorioaL  Markham. 

History  of  the  Incas.  By  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa ;  and  'The  Execution  of  the 
Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  by  Captain  Baltasar  de  Ooampo.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Sir  Clements  Markham.  (Haklujt  Society  Publications,  Second  series.  No.  xxiiL) 
Cambridge,  1907.  Size  9  x  5),  pp.  xxii  and  396.  Jtfop  and  Facsimile  lUms- 
trations.    Presented  by  the  Hakluyt  Society, 

Tierra  del  Fnego.  Crawihay. 

The  birds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.     By  Captain  Richard  Crawshay.      London: 
B.  Quaritch,  1907.    Size  11^  x  7^,  pp.  xL  and  158     Map  and  lamttratumi.    Pre- 
sented by  the  Author. 
This  splendidly  illustrated  work  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere. 

AirtlBALASIA  AHD  PAOIYIO  ISLAUBS. 

Hew  Guinea— Butoh.     Ts.  K.  Nederlandech  Aardr.  Genoote,  84  (1907) :  547-631.   Hille. 
Reizen  in  West-Nieuw-Guinea.  III.  Door  J.  W.  van  Hille,  waarnemend  Assiatant- 
Resident  van  West-Nieuw-Guinea.     With  Map. 

Vew  Guinea— Butoh.  Hellwig. 

Ts.  K.  Nederlandsch  Aardrijksk.  GenooU.  84  (1907):  845-854. 

Exploraties  aan  do  Zuidwostkust  van  Nieuw-Guinea.    Door  R.  L.  A.  Hellwig. 
Hew  Guinea— Ethnology.  Pdoh. 

Reisen  in  New  Guinea  in  den  ^Jahren  1904-06.    Von  Rudolf  Pooh.    (Aus  der 

ZeUeohHft/Ur  Ethnologic,  Heft  3,  1907).    Size  9|  x  6^,  pp.  382-400.    lUutiraiione. 
See  account  of  Dr.  Poch's  journeys  in  the  December  number. 
New  Zealand— Kapiti  Island.  Cockayne. 

New  Zealand,  1907.    Report  on  a  botanical  surrey  of  Kapiti  Island.    By  L. 

Cockayne.    Size  13}  x  8|,  pp.   24.    Maps  and  lllusirations.     Presented  by  the 

Author. 
Hew  Zealand— Sunreys.  Kensington  and  Humphriti. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey.    New  Zealand,  1906-07.    By 

William  C.  Kensington  and  Thomas  Humphries.    Wellington,  1907.  Size  13  X  8), 

pp.  (Part  C.  1.)  ii.  and  128  ;  (Part  C.  la)  36 ;  (Part  C.  16)  38 ;    and  (Part  C.  4)  50. 

Maps,  lllu9tratioH»,  and  Diagrams. 
Faoiilc  Islands— Ethnology.  Kaodonald. 

The  Oceanic  languages :  their  grammatical  structure,  vocabulary,  and  origin.    By 

Dr.  D.  Macdonald.     London :  H.  Frowdo,  1907.     Size  7)  X  5,  pp.  xvi.  and  852. 

Maps.    Price  lOs.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
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POLAX  BMI0V8. 

Antftretie— Fr«noh  Expedition.  

Institnt  de  France :  Aoad^mie  des  Sciences.  Instrootions  ponr  Texp^ition  antarc- 
tiqae  organieee  par  le  Dr.  Jean  Charcot.     Paris,  1907.     Size  6}  x  4},  pp.  48. 

Arctic.  Rio.  G.  Italiana  14  (1907):  492-494.  Fanstini. 

Salla  opportnnitli  di  suddividere  in  qnadranti  la  regiono  polaro  artica.  Di  A. 
Fanstini. 

Arctic— Coal.  B.8.G.  Italiana  8  (1907) :  983-1005.  Fanstini. 

I  giacimenti  di  combnstibili  fossili  nella  regione  artica.  Note  di  A.  Fanstini. 
With  Mapt, 

Arctic— North-west  Passage.  Amnndsen. 

Roald  Amnndsen.  Die  Nordwest-Passage  :  meine  Polarfahrt  auf  der  Gjifa. 
Munich :  A.  Langen,  1908  [1907].  Size  9x6,  pp.  ^iv.  and  544.  Map9  and 
lUuBtratumi.    Priee  12iii.    Fre$ented  by  the  Pvblisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Greenland.  Fdrst. 

Gesohichte  der  Entdecknng  Gronlands  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  znm  Anfang 
des  19.  Jahrbnnderts.  Inangural-Dissertation  .  .  .  von  Johannes  Forsl  Worms, 
1906.    Size  8}  x  5),  pp.  72.    Price  It.  3d. 

A  nsefnl  summary,  based  on  the  best  authorities. 
Polar  Begions.  O.Z.  IS  (1907) :  465-478.  Nordenskjbld. 

Ueber  die  Natnr  der  Polarl'ander.     Von  Otto  Nordenskjold. 

MATHEM AHOAL  GE06BAPHT. 

Cartography.  B.8.G.  Italiana  8  (1907) :  785-795.  Crema. 

Carte  topografiche  stereoscopicho.    Nota  del  tenente  C.  F.  Crema.    With  Diagrams. 
Discusses  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  stereoscopic  effect  by  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  maps  and  apparatus. 

Cartography.  Z.  Gen.  E.  Berlin  (1907)  :  539-555.  Eckert. 

Die  Karlographie  als  Wissenschaft.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Eckert. 
Cartography— Methods.    M.  k.k.  militSrg.  I.  26  (1906) :  172-176.  Glots. 

Ueber  Beprodnktion  lavierter  Terrainzeiohungen.  Yon  Wilhelm  Glotz.    With  Map, 
On  mechanical  methods  of  reproducing  relief-shading  done  by  brushwork. 
Cartography— Projections.    B.8.R.G.  Anvers  81  (1907):  65-94.  Buchesne. 

L'enseignement  des  projections  oartographiques.     Par  Charles  Duchesne.     With 

Diagrami. 

PHYSICAL  ABB  BIOLOBICAL  GBOOBAPHT. 

Climatology.  Meteorohgisehe  Z.  24  (1907) :  433-444.  Knoche. 

Die  aquivalente  Temperatnr  ein  einheitlicher  Ausdrnck  der  klimatischen  Taktoren 
"  Lnfttemperatur  "  und  "  Luftfeuchtigkeit."     Von  Walter  Knoche.     Diagrams. 
**  Equivalent  temperature  *'  is  a  term  invented  by  Herr  von  Bezold  to  combine  the 
factors  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  is  recommended  by  the  writer  as  the  Ijest 
criterion  of  varieties  of  climate.    His  view  has  since  been  contested  by  Dr.  J.  Uann. 

Geological  History.      Naturw.  Woehensehrift  22  (1907) :  673-679.  Arldt. 

Zur  Atlantisfrage.     Von  Dr.  Th.  Arldt.     Map. 
Geology.  Hang. 

Emile  Haug.    Traits  de  g^logie.    I.  Les  ph^nom^nes  g^ologiques.    Paris:  A. 

Colin,    1907.      Size    10  x  6),    pp.    546.      Jfaps,    Illustrations,    and    Diagrams. 

Priee  12 /r.  50.     Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

Geology— Loess.  Z.  Ges.  B.  Berlin  (1907) :  374-377.  Biihl. 

Ueber  die  nngleiohseitige  Verbreitun^  der  Loss  an  den  Talgehangen.  Von 
Dr.  Alfred  Kubl. 

Geology— Soils.  Sohwarz. 

Agricnltnral  geology.    By  Prof.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz.    [Reprinted  from  the  Natal 
Agricultural  Journal,  vol.  10,  No.  8.     1907.]    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  14. 
Among  other  points  emphasized  is  the  importance  of  bacteria  in  preparing  the  soil 

for  the  support  of  plant-life. 
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Qeomorphology.  BeitrBge  Oeophysik  9  (1907) :  78-95.  Arldt. 

Die  antipodische  Lage  von  Land  und  Meer.    Von  Dr.  Th.  Arldt.     Wiih  Map. 
Geomorpholo^.  O.  Anseiger  8  (1907) :  176-178, 197-199.  Arldt. 

Verflchwnndene  Inseln  und  vcrsunkene  Kontinente.    Von  Dr.  Tb.  Arldt. 
Gaomor^ology.  J.  Geology  16  (1907) :  560-570.  Arnold. 

Dome  structure  in  conglomerate.     By  Ralph  Arnold.    With  lUustratiom. 

Qeomorphology— Bones.  CKlnthor. 

8iiznng*her.  maih.'phy$.  El,  A.W.  Miinchen  (1907) :  139-153. 

Ein  naturmodell  der  Dttiionbildung.     Von  Siegmund  GQnther.    With  DiagravM. 
Qeomorphology— Steppof.    Naturw.  Wochmschrifl  22  (1001)  :  705-707.  Oestert. 

Untersrhiede  des  Bodons  in   Steppen  verschiwloner  Klimate.     Von  Ferdinand 

Gossert. 

Geophysios.  Darwin. 

Scienti6c  papers.  By  Sir  George  Howard  Darwin.  Vol.  1,  Oceanic  tides  and 
lunar  disturbance  of  gravity.  Cambridge :  University  Press,  1907.  Size  10)  x  7, 
pp.  xiv.  and  464.     Diagrams.     Price  IfMJ.  net.     PrcBented  by  the  Publh1ier$. 

Boiimology.  Hobbi. 

Earthquakes :  an  introduction  to  seismic  geology.  By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xxxii.  and  336.  Map$,  lUut- 
tr<Uion$,  and  Diagrams,  Price  $2  net.  Presented  by  the  PuUishen,  [To  be 
reviewed.] 

Seismology.  Xonteuni  do  Ballore. 

Comte  de  Montessus  de  Ballore.  La  science  seismologique.  Les  tremblements  de 
terre.  Paris :  A.  (3olin,  1907.  Size  10  X  6},  pp.  viii.  and  580.  Maps^  lUuttratioWy 
and  Diagrams.     Price  16/r.     Presented  by  the  Publislier.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

AHTHBOPOGEOGBAPHT  AND  HISTOBIOAL  QEOGEAPHY. 

Anthropogeography.    B.  American  G.S.  89  (1907) :  383-397,  449-463.  Somplo. 

Geographical  boundaries.    By  Ellen  Churchill  Somple. 
Noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record,  January,  p.  109. 
Anthropogeography.  G.Z.  18  (1907) :  505-517.  Schlflter. 

Ueber  das  Verh&ltnis  yon  Natur  und  Mensch  in  der  Anthropogeographie.    Von 

Otto  Schiater. 

Anthropogeography— Commorce.  Sptek. 

Handelsgeschichte  des  Altertums.  Von  E.  Speck.  3  vols.  I.  Die  orientalischen 
Volker  (pp.  viii.  and  592);  II.  Die  Griechen  (pp.  viii.  and  582):  III.,  1.  H&lfte. 
Die  Karthager,  u.s.w.  (pp.  viii.  and  5.36);  III.,  2.  H'alfte.  Die  Romer  (pp.  iv.  and 
1151).     Leipzig:  F.  Brandstetter,  J 900-1906.    8izQ  8^  X  6.    Price  35m. 

Oommercial.  

Tables  showing  the  progress  of  merchant  shipping  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
principal  maritime  countries  [to  the  year  1906].  London,  1907.  Size  13  x  8|, 
pp.  88. 

OommeroiaL  Bay. 

A  history  of  Commerce.  By  Clive  Day.  New  York  &  London :  Longmans  &  Co., 
1907.  Size  8  X  5^,  pp.  xliv.  and  626.  Maps.  Price  Is.  6d.  net.  Presented  by  the 
Publisfiers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Commercial.  Friodrich. 

Allgemeine  und  spezielle  Wirtschaftsgeographie.   Von  Dr.  Ernst  Friedrich.   Zweite 
Auflage.    Leipzig:  G.  J.  Goschen,  1907.    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  463.     Maps.     Price  em. 
80.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
The  first  edition  was  reviewed  in  vol.  24,  p.  581.    The  work  has  now  been  revised 

and  extended. 

Commeroial— Shipping.  Almeida. 

Le  centenaire  de  la  navigation  h  vapeur  et  V Exposition  Maritime  de  Bordeaux. 
Par  P.  Camena  d* Almeida,  Bordeaux,  1907.    Size  10|  x  7,  pp.  36. 

Historical.  Baailoy. 

Directorium  ad  faciendum  passagium  transmarinum.     Edited  by  C.  Raymond 
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Bewley.  (Reprinted  from  the  American  Hiitorieal  Review^  toI.  12,  No.  4,  and  vol.  IS, 
No.  1,  July  and  Ootobw,  1907.)     Size  10)  x  7,  pp.  810-857  and  66-115.    Pf^ 
rnited  bp  the  Editor,    [See  note  at  p.  842,  ante,^ 
mstoriMl— Ibn  Jubhjt.  Wright. 

The  travels  of  Ibn  Jnbayr,  edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  University  Library  of 
Leydon  by  William  Wright.  2nd  edition,  revised  by  M.  J.  de  Goeje.  [Arabic 
text  and  notes  only.]  Leyden  :  E.  J.  Brill ;  London  :  Luzao  A  Co.,  1907.  Size 
10  X  6,  pp.  53  and  363.     Preiented  by  the  E.  J.  W.  Gihb  Memorial  TrusUes, 

BIOOBAPHY. 

B6ttego.  B.8.0.  Italiana,  iv.  8  (1907) :  1075-1088.  Xillosevieh. 

Gommemorazione  di  Yittorio  B6ttego  letta  a  Parma  il  26  Settembro,  1907.    Dal 

Prof.  Elia  Milloeevich.    Portrait  and  Illustration. 
Bdttego.  Riv.  Col.  4  (1907) :  175-199.  Mori. 

L'opera  di  Yittorio  B5ttego.    Del  Dott.  Angiolo  Mori,    lilugtraiion. 
Bnehan.  Sfftnone  Met.  Mag.  42  (1907) :  103-106.  

Alexander  Bnohan.    1829-1907. 
Dial.  

Porflrio  Diaz  and  his  work.    By  a  soldier  of  the  Old  Gnard.     Mexico,  1907.    Size 

^  X  5),  pp.  128.     Plan  and  Jlluetratione. 

OEVESAL. 

EdnoationaL  XaeUnder. 

The  development  of  eeographioal  teaching  ont  of  nature  stndy.  An  address  by  H. 
J.  Mackinder.  London :  G.  Philip  &  Son,  1908.  Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  16.  Presented 
by  the  PMiehers. 

Geography— Text-book.  mu. 

The  International  Geography.    By  seventy  anthers.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hngh  Robert 
Mill.    [4th  edit.]    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1907.    Size  8|  X  5J,  pp.  xx.  and     * 
1088.     Maps,  Illustrationsy  Diagrams^  etc.    Price  15«.     Presented  by  the  PMishers. 
This  work  has  again  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  for  its  issue  by  Macmillan 

&0o. 

Geography— Text-book.  Young. 

A  rational  geography.  By  Ernest  Toung.  Part  i.  London :  G.  Philip  &  Son, 
1907.  Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  xii.  and  196.  Shetch-mapHy  lUwtrations,  arui  Diagrams 
Price  Is.  Gd.    Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Portugnete  Oolonies.  Hegreiros. 

A.  de  Almada  Negreiros.  Les  colonies  portngaises.  Etudes  documentaires :  pro- 
duits  d'exportation.  Paris  :  A.  Challamel,  [not  dated^  1906].  Size  7^  x  5,  pp.  370. 
Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Travel— Europe  and  Alia.  Banlni. 

Prince  Scipion  Borgh^se.  De  Pekin  k  Paris :  la  moiti^  dn  monde  vue  d'une  auto- 
mobile en  soixante  jours.  Relation  de  voyage  par  .  .  .  Ijoma  Barzini.  Paris* 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1908  [1907].  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  xvi.  and  448.  Maps  and  IHustra- 
tions.    Priee  12  jTr.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 

EITBOFE. 

Anitria-Hniigary.  Freytag. 

G.  Frey tag's  Yerkehrskarte    von   Osterreich-Ungam  mit  den  Balkan landem. 

Scale  1:500,000  or  1  inoh  to  7*8  stat  miles.     Vienna:   G.  Freytag  &  Berndt, 

1908.    Pffoe  2  kr.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

iBglaad  and  WalM.  Ordnaiiee  9umj, 

Bfaeeti  pnbliihed  by  the  Direotor-Genefal  of  the  Ordnaaoe  Survey,  Southampton, 

from  January  1  to  81, 1908. 

2  miles  to  1  inch:— 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  In  ooloors,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  17, 19. 
Priee,  on  paper,  Is.  6d,  ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  mounted  in  sections,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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linoh (third  edition):— 

In  outline,  124,  (275  and  291),  276,  277,  278,  (291  and  275).    1«.  eaek  (engraved). 
6-iiidi— Oonnty  Maps .' — 

OarmarthenfUrt  (First  Bevision),  86  b.w.,  37  8.W.,  44  N.w.,  51  n.w.,  v.k,  52  (n.w. 
and  8.W.),  55  B.W.,  58  n.b.  Cornwall  (First  Revision),  10  &■.,  (18a  s.e.,  18  v.w. 
and  N.B.),  18  8.B.,  (24a  s.e.  and  24  s.w.),  24  n.w.,  25  N.w.,  N.n.,  s.e.,  26  8.W.,  s.b., 
31  8.E.,  82  N.W.,  83  8.E.,  84  8.W.,  S.E.,  40  8.W.,  46  n.w.,  49  8.£,  51  8.E.  Dcvoiiahire 
(First  Revision),  117  8.W.,  123  k.w.  Kent  (Second  BevisionX  57  N.w.  Lancashire 
(First  Bevision  of  1891  Snrvey).  108  8.E.,  109  s.e.,  114  n.b.  Liaeolnihire,  10  s.e. 
(16  n.b.  and  17  n.w.),  (16  b.b.  and  17  s.w.),  (17  N.w.  and  16  n.e.),  (17  s.w.  and  16 
H.B.),  18  N.B.,  19  N.W.,  N.E.,  24  N.E.,  30  N.W.  Norfolk  (First  Revision),  50  s.e. 
Ptmhrokaihire  (First  Revision),  6  s.e.,  18  n.w.,  24  n.w.,  n.b.,  s.w.,  .30  n.w.  York- 
ihire  (First  Beviaion  of  1891  Snrvey),  247  s.e.,  260  n.w.,  s.w  ,  261  n.w.,  b.w.    1#.  each. 

S5-ineh— Ooimty  Ifapa  :— 
ComwaU  (First  Bevision),  LXI.  (7  and  8),  11, 12, 16;  LXII.  6,  (9  and  13),  15 ; 
LXIII.  14;  LXVn.  4;  LXXI.  13;  LXXVI.  2.  6, 10;  LXXX.  1.  Kent  (Second 
Bevision),  XIV.  9, 13  ;  XXI.  2,  7, 16 ;  XXXIII.  4,  7,  8, 10. 11, 12, 15, 16 ;  XXXIV. 
1 ;  XLIV.  6, 10,  11, 15 ;  LXIII.  7, 10, 11, 15, 16 ;  LXIV.  5 ;  LXXI.  8,  12.  Ss. 
each.  Lancashire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Snrvey),  GX.  5,  6.  Lincolndilre  (First 
Revision),  IV.  13;  V.  (3  and  2),  7,  10, 12,  14.  15,  16;  VI.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16 ;  VU.  .3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16 ;  VIU.  1,  2,  5,  6, 
9,  10, 11,  13,  14,  15;  Xm.  1,  2,  3,4.  3$.  each.  V.  13.  U.  6d.  Pembrokeshire 
(First  Revision),  V.  13;  XIV.  4,  (7  and  6X  8. 10, 11,  12,  15,  16;  XX.  2  (4  and  8), 
6,  (8  and  4),  9;  XXXIII.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8;  XXXIV.  1,  2,  .5,  6,  9,  13,  14;  XLIV. 
3,  4,  7,  8.  Yorkshire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  OCXX.  5,  6 ;  CJCXXI.  3, 
6,  7,  10,  11 ;  CCXXXI.  2 ;  CCXXXII.  8 ;  CCXXXIU.  11,  15,  16 ;  CCXXXIV.  1, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  14.  'M.  each. 
(E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 
England  and  Wales.  Geological  Snrvey. 

4  miles  to  1  inch :— 
New  series,  printed  in  colours.    Solid  edition.    Sheets :  8,  Flamborough  Head  and 
Grimsby ;  23,  Bournemouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  Selsey  Bill,  otc.     Price  2s.  each. 

Drift  edition.    Sheet  (20  and  24),  London,  Dover,  and  Brighton.   Price  2i.  6d. 

1-inch— Map : — 
New  series,  printed  in  colours.    Drift   edition.    Sheets:    348,  Plymouth    and 
Liskeard ;  353,  Mevagissey.     Price  1#.  6d.  each. 

6-inch — Maps,  uncoloured : — 
Glamorgan,  20  s.w.,  29  n.w.,  36  n.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  37  n.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.    Xonmonthshire, 
18  N.W.,  8.B.,  22  N.E.,  s.w^  S.E.,  23  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.W.,  27  N.W.,  N.E.,  32  N.E.     Price 
Is.  6d.  each. 

{E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 
England— London.  Stanford. 

A  new  map  of  Metropolitan  railways,  tramways,  and  miscellaneous  improvements, 
deposited  at  the  London  County  Council,  November  30,  1907,  for  Session  1908. 
Scale  1 :  63,360  or  1  inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  London :  Edward  Stanford,  1908. 
Price,  1#.  6d. 

Bnrope — Oentral.  K.  Prenssische  Landesanftiahme 

Topographisohe  Specialkarte  von  Mittel-Europa.  Herausge<^ben  von  der  karto- 
graphischen  Abtheilung  der  K.  Preussisohe  Landesaufnahme.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or 
1  inch  to  31  stat.  miles.  Sheets;  .355,  Brussel ;  418,  Worms;  568,  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
Berlin  :  K.  Preussiche  Landesaufnahme,  1907.    Price  1.50i».  ea^  sh«eL 

Europe— CentraL  X.  Prenssische  Landesanftiahme. 

Uebersichtekarte  von  Mitteleuropa.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Eartogr.  Abteilung 
der  Kgl.  Preuss.  Landesaufnahme.  Scale  1  :  300,000  or  1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles. 
Sheets :  Aalborg ;  Grenaa ;  Hamburg ;  Kiel ;  Leeuwarden ;  Oldenhurg.  Berlin  : 
K.  Preussische  Landesaufnahme,  1907.     Price  1.50m.  &i6h  sheet. 

Germany.  K.  Prenss.  Landesaufnahme. 

Earte  des  Deutschen  Beiches.  Herausgegehen  von  der  Eartogr.  Abteilnng  der 
KgL  Preuss.  Landesaufnahme.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat.  miles. 
Sheets  :  346,  Grfinberg;  365,  Diiben.  Berlin:  K.  Preussiecbe  I^Andesaufhabme, 
1907.     Price,  1.50m.  each  fheel. 
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Vorwsy.  Vorgei  Oeograibke  Opuaaling. 

Topografiak  Eart  oyer  Eongeriget  Xorge.  Soale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  V6  stat. 
nule.  Sheets :  K  14,  Bderdalen ;  S.  4,  BergBfjorden ;  W.  1,  Nordkap ;  W.  7, 
lakaras;  4  A,  FlekkeQord;  9  B,  Laryik.  OhriBtiania:  Norges  Geografiske 
Opmaaling,  1907.    PreterUed  by  the  Norwegian  Oeographioal  Institute. 

Horwaj— Finmark.  Horget  Oeogralivke  Opmaaling. 

E^rt  oyer  Finmarkens  Amt.  Udgiyet  af  Xorges  G^eograflake  Opmaaling,  1907. 
Scale  1 :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7'9  stat.  miles.  Ohristtania :  Norges  Geografiske 
C^maaling,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Norwegian  Oeographioal  Imtitute, 

ASIA. 

Asia  ICnor.  Kitpert. 

Karte  yon  ELleinasien.  Bearbeltet  yon  Dr.  Richard  Klepert.  Scale  1 :  400,000  or 
1  inch  to  6*3  stat.  miles.  Sheet  A.  III.,  Zafaranboli.  Berlin :  Dietrich  Reimer 
(Ernst  Vohsen),  [1908]. 
The  publication  of  this  sheet  completes  Dr.  R.  Kiepert's  large  and  important  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  first  sheet  of  which  appeared  in  1902.  Since  no  snnrey  of  the  region 
on  a  systematic  basis  exists,  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  map  consist  chiefly 
of  route  traverses  and  sketches  of  yarying  merit,  adjusted  here  and  there  to  positions 
which  haye  been  determined  astronomically  with  more  or  less  aoonracy.  Admiralty 
charts  senre  for  the  delineation  of  the  coast-line,  and  occasionally  a  mirly  accnrate 
Boryey,  snoh  as  that  for  the  line  of  railway,  famishes  reliable  data  for  a  limited  area  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  cartographical  material  is  rongh  and  conflicting,  and 
to  construct  anything  like  a  satisfactory  map  on  a  large  soale  at  the  present  time 
is  no  light  undertaking.  Howeyer,  Dr.  R.  Eiepert  has  had  many  advantages,  not 
the  least  being  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  great  mass  of  material  collected  by 
his  father,  the  late  Dr.  H.  ELiepert,  from  his  own  surveys  and  other  sources,  some  of 
which  were  published  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor  as  long  ago  as  1844.  Availing  himself 
of  these  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  author  has  been  able  to  produce  a  most 
creditable  map,  which,  if  not  altogether  correct  in  parts,  contains  most  yaluable 
information,  and  is  far  more  complete  in  detail  than  any  other  hitherto  published. 
The  labour  inyolved  in  the  compilation  must  have  been  enormous,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  sheets  will  be  kept  up  to  date  and  corrected  as  fresh  information  is  forthcoming 
and  errors  in  place-names  and  topography  are  detected.  The  map  is  in  twenty-four 
sheets,  each  measuring  19  x  24  inches,  and  is  well  executed.  Hills  are  shown  by 
brown  shading.  Parts  mapped  from  mateiial  taken  from  Turkish  and  Greek  authorities, 
and  all  andent  names,  are  distinguished  by  the  style  of  lettering. 

India.  Joppen. 

Historical  atlas  of  India  for  the  use  of  High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Priyate 
Students.      By  Charles  Joppen,  8.J.     London:   Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1907. 
PHoeS$,nel,    Presented  by  the  PMUher. 
This  useful  little  atlas  contains  a  series  of  twenty-six  coloured  maps  of  India, 
printed  at  the  establishment  of  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  which  will  enable  a  student 
to  follow  the  leading  eyents  connected  with  the  history  of  India  from  the  earliest 
times.    Sixteen  pages  of  text,  dealing  with  leading  historical  facts  and  data,  are  giyen 
at  the  commencement  of  the  atlas,  which  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
maps.    The  atlas  is  intended  for  school  and  college  students,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  furnish  a  set  of  detailed  maps  for  the  use  of  mature  scholars.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  maps :— 

Alexander's  Empire,  826  b.o.  ;  India  in  the  Second  Century  a.d.  ;  India  in  350 
A.D. ;  The  Empire  of  the  White  Huns  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.  ; 
India  in  the  Seyenth  Century  a.d.;  India  in  1022;  India  in  1236;  India  in  1318; 
India  in  1398 ;  India  in  1525;  India  in  1605;  India  in  1700.  To  illustrate  the  Early 
Mahratta  History:  Mysore,  the  Dominions  of  Chick  Deo  Raja  Wadeyar,  1704.  To 
illustrate  the  wars  between  the  English  and  French  in  the  Carnatic :  India  in  1751 ; 
Hyder's  Dominions  in  1780.  To  illustrate  the  four  Mysore  wars  (1784) :  India  in  1795 ; 
India  in  1805 ;  India  in  1823 ;  India  in  1848 ;  India  in  1856.  The  Growth  of  British 
Bengal  and  Burma ;  The  Indian  Empire  in  1907  a.d. 

A7BI0A. 
Abyiiinia.  Bieber. 

West-Gallaland.  Reuten  der  Expedition  y.  Myli ue-Bieber  ( Adis  Ababa-Dsohirren), 
1905,  Aufgenommen  yon  Friedrich  J.  Bieber.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9 
stat  miles.  Petermanne  Mitteilungen^  Jahrgang  1908,  Tafeln  1.  u.  2.  Gotha: 
Justus  Perthes,  1908.    Presented  by  the  Publieher, 
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The  route  followed  by  the  Mylins-Bleber  expedition  was  dne  south  from  Adis 
Ababa  for  about  40  miles,  thenoe  west  and  soath-west  for  about  another  140  miles 
to  Jiren  and  the  Didessa  river.  The  map  is  from  a  route  surrey  by  Herr  F.  J.  Bieber, 
and  aooompanies  his  account  of  the  expedition  given  in  Petermann$  MUteilung&n  ibr 
January  last.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

Africa.  Topographical  Beetion,  General  Stalt 

Map  of  Africa.  Compiled  in  the  Topographical  Section,  General  Staff.  Scale 
1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat.  miles.  (Provisional)  Sheets :  17-D  and  J,  El  Arish ; 
17-1  and  part  of  C,  Port  Said ;  17-K  and  part  of  E,  Rafah ;  17-L  and  part  of  P, 
Mt.  Hor;  17-0.  Suei;  17-P,  Nakhl;  17-Q,  Wadi  Taba ;  17-B,  Akaba.  London: 
Topographical  Section,  General  Staff;  War  Office,  1907.  Price  la.  ed.  each  theeL 
Presented  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operatione, 

Egypt.  Surrey  Department,  Cairo. 

Topographical  map  of  Fayum  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*8  inches  to  1  stat 
mile.  Sheets:  8.E.  12-2, 13-1, 15-1,  17-1.  8.W.  13-9, 14-1, 14-13, 15-1,17-1, 17-2, 
17-3,  17-4,  17-5,  17-6, 17-7, 17-9, 17-10, 17-11, 18-1, 18-2, 18-3, 18-4.18-5,18-6, 
18-9,  19-1,  19-2,  19-3,  19-4,  19-5,  19-9,  20-2,  20-9.  Topographical  map  of 
Qaliubia  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stat.  mile.  Sheets : 
H.n.  5-4,  6-4,  6-5,  6-6,  9-3.  Cairo:  Survey  Department,  1907.  Preeemted  by 
the  Director^eneral,  Swrvey  DepartmetU,  Cairo, 

Gold  Coast.  Chiggiiberg. 

Map  of  the  Gold  Ooast.  Published  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill  Rodger, 
K.O.M.O.,  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  Gugg^sberg,  r.b.,  r.B.a.s., 
Director  of  Surveys,  Gold  Coast  Scale :  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  1*9  stat  mile. 
Sheets:  72  K.  IV.  Fumso;  72  Q.  XL  Prahsu  (Praso).  Edinburgh  and  Lomlon : 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  1907.  Price  2«.  each  sheet.  Presented  by  Major  R  G. 
Ouggisberg,  B.E.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Odd  Ooast. 

Transvaal.  Oeologioal  Surrey. 

Transvaal  Geological  Survey.    Scale  1 :  150,000  or  1  inch  to  24  stat.  miles.    Sheet 
1,  Pretoria.    With  Explanation.    Pretoria :  Government  Printing  and  Stationery 
Office,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Director,  Oeologieal  Survey  of  the  Transvaal 
This  is  the  first  sheet  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Transvaal,  and  includes  an 
area  of  about  2200  square  miles  around  Pretoria.    The  geological  work  was  done 
between  the  years  1903  to  1906  by  Messrs.  H.  Kynaston,  £.  T.  Mellor,  and  A.  L. 
Uall,  supplemented  by  that  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Steart  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Pretoria.    The  sheet  is  well  printed  in  colours,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  descriptive 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  H.  Kynaston,  b.a.,  f.q.s.,  the  director  of  the  survey. 

AUEICA. 

Chile.  Ofidna  de  Limitos,  BantlagOi 

Comision  Chilena  de  Limites.     Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat  miles. 

Sheets :  Antofagasta ;  Atacama.     Santiago :  Ofioina  de  Limites,  [1907].  Presented 

by  the  Oficina  de  LimiteSj  Santiago. 

The  topographical  sheets  include  the  Andine  boundary  region  between  22^  and  23^  S. 
and  25^  and  26^  S.  Those  showing  the  lines  of  traverse  and  triangulation  include  the 
same  latitude,  but  in  longitnde  extend  from  66'^0'  to  67^50'  W.  and  m°50'  to  69^10^  W. 

Mexioo.  Secretaria  de  Comunioaciones  y  Obras  Pnblieas. 

Carta  de  Ferrocarriles  do  los  Estadoe  Unidos  Mexioanos.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000  or 
1  ioch  to  31*5  stat  miles.  2  sheets.  Mexico :  Secretaria  de  Oomunicacioneo  y 
Obras  Publicas,  [1907]. 

A  blue-print  of  an  official  map  by  the  Secretary  of  Conmiunications  and  Public 
Works  of  Mexico,  showing  railways  up  to  date.  Principal  towns  are  given,  but  no  hill 
work,  so  that,  although  somewhat  rough  in  execution,  the  map  is  fidrly  dear. 

OEHUIAL. 
World.  HanniwortlL 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.    Parts  33  &  34.    London :  The  Amalgamated 
Press,  Limited,  [1908].    Price  Id.  each  part. 
These  parts  contain  the  following  maps:— Part  33:  Nos.  111-112,  Persia  and  the 
Afghan  Frontier;  151-152,  Rhodesia  and  British  Central  Africa;  175-176,  Central 
United  States.— Port  34  :  Nos.  137-138,  French  North  Africa  and  Morocco;  177-178, 
Western  United  States;  189-190,  South  America,  North- West. 
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World.  PhiUp. 

Philip's  series  of  Imperial  Maps :  The  World,  showing  ph jsioal  featmes.  The 
Polar  Regions.  London:  George  Philip  &  Son,  [1907].  Trice  2$.  Qd,  each. 
These  are  two  well-exeonied  sheets  of  maps,  printed  in  colours.  They  are  included 
in  the  last  edition  of  Philip's  Imperial  Atlas,  hut  are  also  published  separately  at  2«.  6d. 
each,  unmounted.  The  Polar  Begions  have  been  well  brought  up  to  date,  and  show 
the  latest  discoveries.  They  indicate  by  difforent  colours,  sea  open  all  the  year, 
extreme  limit  of  drift-ice,  and  tundras.  The  other  maps,  showing  physical  phenomena, 
are  also  descrying  of  praise. 

World.  8t.  lUrtin  and  Sebrader. 

Atlas  Universel  de  G^ographie  construit  d'apr^  les  sources  originales  et  les 
documents  les  plus  r^cents,  cartes,  voyages,  memoirs,  travaux  g^odesiaues,  etc., 
avec  un  texte  analytique.  Ouvrage  commenc^par  M.  ViTien  de  Saint-liartin  et 
continue  par  Fr.  Schrader.  Sheet  No.  74,  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique,  Nord-Kst 
Pans :  Haohette  et  Cie.,  1908.    Preeenied  by  the  PMUher. 

The  first  issued  of  a  four-sheet  map  of  the  United  States  on  the  scale  of  1 :  5,000,000. 
which  will  be  published  in  this  atlas.  The  latest  materials  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  the  compilation,  which  are  mentioned  in  an  accompanying  sheet  of  text  Owing  to 
the  heavy  and  dark  style  in  which  the  mountains  are  printed,  the  names  in  places  can 
only  be  read  with  difficulty.  i 

OHABTCL 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
December,  1907.    Pretenied  by  the  Hydrographer^  AdmiraUy, 

Vew  Chans. 
No.  Incfaas. 

1202  m  =  6*8     Scotland,  west  coast: — Lochs  Dinbaig,  Grishomish,  and  Snissort 

Beg.    4«. 
955  m  =  0*35    Norway : — Inner  fiords  between  Eovde  and  Molde,  including 
Volden,    Stor,  and    Romsdals   fiords.      Plans:— Nes,    Sinbo, 
Mcrok.    2a. 
3686  m  =  1-9     North  America,  east  coast,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence :— Restigouche 
river.    2#. 

2786  m  =  3*0     North  America,  east  coast.  River  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec : — 

North  of  Lanoraie  to  ile  Bouchard.    8«. 

2787  m  =  3*0     North  America,  east  coast.  River  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec : — 

De  Bouchard  to  Boucherville.    38. 
2426  m  =  30     British  Columbia :— Port  Simpson  and  adjacent  anchorages.    8s. 

Vew  Plans  and  Plans  added. 
2114  m  =  /  ^'^\  ^*^**®  entrance,  The  Kattegat,  Plans  added : — Skagen  harbour, 

\11'5/      Osterby  harbour.    8«. 
2732  m  =      2'9    Eastern  archipelago,  plans  of  anchorages  in  Bali  Lombok,  etc. 
Plan  added  :^t.  Nicholas,  Banjuwedan,  and  Pegametan 
bnys.    2i. 
991  m  s       2*0    Japan,  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Yezo  island.    Plan  added : — 
Omu  road.    2x. 

IrOj  Mariana  or  Ladrone  islands.    New  Plan :— Tanapag  harbour. 
>      Plans  added:— Maug   islands,  Assongsong   island,  Sarigan 
1'4J       island.    8«. 

Charts  Caneelled. 

No.  CaDcelled  by  Na. 

1202  Scotland,    webt    coast:-!    ro^hs^Diubaig,  Grishomish  and  Snizort 
Loch  Snizort.  j        Beg     .    . 1202 

2305  Norway,    sheet     UI.  :—\y,        ,     .  * 
Plans  of  S»bo  and  Merok  onP®^  ^"*«'-   ,    i    .  x>.  a        a  lix  ^A 

this  sheet  >    ^°°^'  fiords  between  Rovde  and  Molde, 

9«nA  V/^.^o\f      «i**-^f     TV    .     I        including  Volden,  Stor  and  Roiusdals 
pJorN/;onthiJBheIt/~)        «<>'^-    P1«»b  r-Nes.  S«bo.  Merok     .      955 

1715  Gulf   of    St.    Lawrence,)xr^„   ,„^ 
Chaleur  bay  :-Plan  of  Dal-l^^^^^^'  ,  ^   .^^ 
housieharbbur  on  this  sheet.)     Restigouche  nver 
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No.  Cancelled  by  No.  . 

2785  River    St.    Lawrence  :— \  J 

Lanoraie     towarda     Contre-U^^  ^j^^j  i 

27^Eiver    St    Lawrence:-      North  of  Lanoraie  to  Ue  Bouchard      .    .    2786 

Oontreooeur  to  Bepentigny.  / 
2787  River    St.    Lawrence  :— jNew  chart,  *  '  ■» 

Repentigny  to  Long  point.    \    He  Bouchard  to  Bouoheryille    ....     2787 
2426  British    Columbia:    Portlj^^^  ^j^^^^ 

chS"^^*^^   adjacent   an-|    Port  Sinipaon  and  adjacent  anchorages     .    2426  : 

i  Charts  that  have  reoeived  Important  Oorreotioni. 

No.  1787,  Ireland :— Wexford  to  Wicklow.  1772,  Ireland,  east  coast :— Approaches 
to  Wexford  harboor.    8038,  Norway: — Biomsund  to  Kristiansund.    1971,  Nor-  ^ 

way  : — Approaches  to  Trondhjem,  western  sheet.    2368,  Germany,  north  coast : —  i 

Jershoft  to  Rixhoft    150,  France  .—Port  and  roadstead  of  Marseille.     1227,  I 

United  States,  east  coast : — Boston  bay  and  approaches.    2482,  United  States,  east  I 

coast  .'—Fletcher's  neck  to  Oape  Cod.  1616,  United  States,  east  coast :— Boston 
harbour.    1097,  Gulf  of  Mexico :— Caye  Biscayne  to  lower  Mataonmbe  bay.    8279,  •! 

China,  south  coast :— Hong  Kong  waters  east.  1602,  China,  north-east  coast: — 
Approaches  to  the  Yang-tse  Riang.    2924,  Australia,  east  coast : — Cape  Qrafton  > 

to   Hope    islands.      473,    Friendly*  islands  : — ^Lifnka    island,   anchorage    and 
approaches. 
(X  D.  PoUer,  Agent,) 
Indian  Ooeaa  and  Sed  Sea.  Xeteordogioal  Offiee. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the'  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15^  S.  lat.  and  Red 
Sea,  February,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Priee  6cL  each.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Meteorological  Office, 

Worth.  Atlantic  and  Xediterranoan.  Xeteorologieal  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  February, 
1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Priee  6d,  each,  Preeenied  by  the 
Meteorological  Office, 

Vorth  Atlantic.  IT.S.  Hydrographie  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  January  and  February,  1908.  Washing- 
ton :  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office,  1908.    Preeenied  by  the  U,8,  Hydrographie  Office, 

Vorth  Pftoiflc.  ir.B.  Hydrographie  Office 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  February,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydnn 
gr^hio  Office,  1908.    Presented  by  the  U,8.  Hydrographie  Office, 

Norway.  Horgcs  Gcograflikc  Opmaaling. 

Kystkarter:  Generalkart  Al,  Skagerrak.  Scale  1 :  350,000  or  1  inch  to  5'5,8tat. 
miles.  Specialkarter.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1*3  inch  to  1  stat  mUe.  B  40*,  Den 
Norske  Kyst  fra  Froya  til  Gjesingen;  B  55,  Den  Norske  Kyst  fra  Bodo  til  Stoti 
Christiania :  Norges  Qeografiske  Opmaaling,  1907.  Presented  by  the  Norwegian 
Geographical  Institute. 

PHOTOeSAFHS. 
British  Oniana.  Anderson. 

Photograph  of  the  Kaieteur  fall,  Potaro  river,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana,  taken  by 
C.  Wi^ress  Anderson,  Esq.    Presented  by  0.  Wilgress  Andersont  Esq, 
An  excellent  enlargement  of  this  remarkable  £all,  measuring  12  inches  X  14)  inches. 

Himalayas.  

Photograph  of  the  Himalayas  from  Ranikhet.  Presented  by  Lieut,  F.  W,  Parish, 
eOthBifles, 

N A— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Fhoto- 
graphfl  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftd  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  h/s 
address  are  given. 
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No.  4.  APRIL,  1908.  Vol.  XXX  I. 


A  HOUNTAINEERINO  EXPEDITION   TO   THE    HIMALAYA  OF 

GARHWAL* 

By  T.  O.  LONOSTAPP,  M  D. 

It  is  probably  from  the  snowy  ranges  of  Garhwal  that  the  words 
Himaleh  and  Himalaya  take  their  origin,  for  it  is  this  region  which  is 
oonnected  with  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  Indo-Aiyan  race. 
From  the  earliest  annals  of  Hinduism  we  learn  that  these  mountains 
have  been  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  sanctity,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  more  merit  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  into 
the  heart  of  this  **  Abode  of  Snow  "  than  to  any  other  of  the  thousands 
of  places  of  pilgrimage  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  sacred  sites  just  across  the  border 
in  Hundes.  According  to  the  Mahabharata,  it  was  at  Bageswar,  in  the 
Enmaon  foothills,  that  Siva  was  married  to  Parbati,  the  '*  Mountain- 
bom  "  daughter  of  Himachal.  From  her  its  highest  summit  takes  the 
name  of  Nanda  Devi,  while  the  triple  peak  of  Trisul  is  the  "  Trident " 
of  Siva  himself.  In  Buddha's  time  it  formed  part  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  Eosala,  which  was  afterwards  absorbed  into  Asoka's  empire,  as  is 
written  on  the  "Picture  Stone"  at  Kalsi  in  Lower  Garhwal,  the  most 
perfect  example  extant  of  that  emperor's  rock-cut  edicts.  The  pious 
Hwen  Thsang  records  a  visit  to  its  shrines.  A  thousand  jears  ago 
Sankarachariya  suppressed  Buddhism  and  restored  the  older  Brah- 
manical  religion,  placing  priests  of  his  own  Namburi  clan  from  distant 
Malabar  in  Eedarnath  and  Badrinath.  At  the  present  day  the  Hawals 
of  these  two  shrines  are  drawn  from  the  same  locality.  Almost  every 
natural  feature  of  the  country  is  connected  with  some  event  of  ancient 


•  Bead  ftt  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  January  27, 1908.    Map,  p.  472. 
No.  IV.— April,  1908.]  2  c 
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or  mjthioal  times.  Thus,  apart  from  other  reasons  of  geographioal 
position,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  great  peaks  are  known  by 
distinctive  and  widely  recognized  names  of  ancient  origin,  a  condition 
of  things  by  no  means  aniversal  in  other  mountain  regions.  This  region, 
too,  is  far  more  '*  alpine  "  in  character  than  the  icy  solitudes  of  the 
Karakoram  and  Baltistan,  and  oonta&s  a  rich  and  interesting  flora  and 
fauna. 

The  snowy  ranges  of  British  Garhwal,  containing  some  forty  trian- 
gulated peaks  of  over  20,000  feet,  are  roughly  divisible  into  three 
groups.     The  first,  representing  an  axis  of  elevation  considerably  to  the 
south  of  the  present  water-parting,  centres  round   the  twin  peaks 
of  Nanda  Devi,  25,660  and  24,379  feet->striotly  speaking,  the  highest 
mountain  within  the  British  Empire.     This  group  is  most  complicated 
and  irregular  in  structure,  but  may  be  briefly  described  as  being  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  valleys  of  Alaknanda  and  Dhaoli 
rivers;  on  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the  Girthi  and  the  Milam  peaks ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Milam  valley ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pindar.     Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  portions  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
slopes  lie  in  Kumaon.     The  second  group,  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
axis  of  elevation,  fills  the  angle  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Alaknanda 
and  the  Dhaoli.    Its  highest  peak,  Kamet,  25,450  feet,  is  sitaated  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  Tibetan  frontier,  in  which  country  its  northern 
slopes  lie,  the  main  axis  of  elevation  thus  articulating  with  the  present 
water-parting,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  streams  rising 
from  the  Tibetan  slopes  flow  into  the  Sutlej,  and  thus  eventually  reach 
India.    In  that  corner  of  British  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Kamet 
group,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group,  lies  a  lofty  but  far  less 
snowy  area,  whose  physical  and  geological  character  approximates  to 
that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  Hundes.   The  third  group  really  belongs 
to  Tehri-Garhwal,  and  centres  in  the  peaks  around  Gangotri ;  but  the 
glaciers  of  its  eastern  slopes  discharge  their  waters  into  the  valley  of  the 
Alaknanda.      The  latter  have  never,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  been 
examined  by  Europeans,  though  the  glaciers  of  Gangotri  are  fairly  well 
known. 

These  steep-sided  river  valleys  supply  a  number  of  natural  routes  by 
means  of  which  it  is  relatively  easy  to  penetrate  into  and  beyond  the 
barrier  of  the  snows,  and  thus  Ghtrhwal  has  for  many  years  been  annually 
visited  by  British  sportsmen,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  natives 
from  every  part  of  India  who  have  for  generations  performed  the  sacred 
pilgrimage,  and  to  the  Bhotias  who  trade  over  into  the  Tibetan  territory 
of  Hundes.  Yet  such  is  the  inaccessibility  of  some  of  the  lateral  gorges, 
fliat  in  many  places  the  glacier  regions  still  remain  untouched.  The 
sportsman  has  no  object  in  climbing  above  the  snow-line,  and  it  is  only 
in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  native  can  be  induced  to  do  so.  Thus 
when  they  came  to  the  snow-line,  the  oncers  of  the  Survey  of  India  had 
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a  problem  of  the  greatest  diffiooltj  before  them,  whioh  was  further 
complicated  by  climatic  conditions  limiting  their  season  to  a  few 
months  at  the  outside.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  their  work, 
and  especially  for  that  of  Mr.  E.  0.  Syall,  Assistant-Snperintendent 
G.T.S.,  who  carried  out  the  Knmaon-Garhwal  survey  during  the 
years  1874  to  1877.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  errors  in  the 
delineation  of  the  glacier  regions,  but  it  is  surprising  that  men  who  had 
no  training  in  what  mountaineers  call  snow-craft  should  have  gone 
where  they  have  gone,  'and  made  such  good  maps  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  to  which  neither  they  nor  the  natives  could  gain  personal 
access.  And  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  shirk  difficulties,  for  it  is 
casually  mentioned  in  the  Survey  Beport  for  1874-76  that  Mr,  I.  S. 
Pocock  reached  a  height  of  22,040  feet  from  the  Mana  valley,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  actual  spot  reached. 

In  the  first  half  of  last  century  Traill  and  the  Stracheys  penetrated 
well  above  the  snow-line.  In  the  fifties  the  Schlagintweits  visited  the 
Milam  glaciers  and  the  Kamet  group,  where  they  reached  a  height  of 
22,259  feet  on  the  Tibetan  side.  For  many  years  Colonel  E.  Sm^th, 
who  selected  Nain  Sing  and  Kishen  Sing  for  the  Tibetan  survey,  made 
very  high  excursions  in  the  course  of  his  annual  shooting  trips.  In 
1883  Graham  made  the  first  pui  jly  mountaineering  expedition  amongst 
these  snows,  reaching  heights  of  over  22,000  feet  in  the  Nanda  Devi 
group,  and  being  the  first  to  penetrate  far  into  the  mysterious  valley  of 
the  Bishi  Ganga.  This  expedition  still  constitutes  the  most  successful 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Himalayan  mountaineering,  but  its  occur- 
rence just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  public  judgment  in  India  was 
ripe  for  its  appreciation,  and  Graham's  own  lamentable  carelessness  in 
writing  the  extremely  condensed  accounts*  of  his  experiences,  have 
combined  to  give  an  excuse  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
which  has  been  seized  upon  by  critics  sometimes  too  much  interested  to 
be  wholly  impartial.  As  a  rule  the  latter  have  passed  over  his  first  visit 
to  Sikhim  and  his  visit  to  Garhwal,  confining  themselves  to  disputing 
the  ascent  of  Eabru  during  his  second  visit  to  Sikhim.  But  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Alpine  Olub — ^to  which,  be  it  noted,  Graham  never 
belonged— it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  never  lacked  partisans  amongst 
the  most  eminent  and  experienced  of  its  members. 

I  first  visited  these  mountains  on  my  return  journey  fix)m  Tibet  in 
1905,  details  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Oeographical  f  and 
Alpine  X  Journals,  Last  summer  Major  the  Hon.  0.  G.  Bruce,  5th 
Gurkha  Bifles,  Mr.  A.  L.  Mumm,  and  myself,  hoped  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Alpine  Olub  by  attempting  the  ascent  of  Everest,  or  at 


•  Proe,  R,0,8^  New  Series,  vol.  6 ;  Alpine  Jouma!,  vol.  13 ;  Good  Words,  1885. 
t  Oeographiocd  Journal,  voL  89,  pp.  201-211. 
i  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  88,  pp.  202-228. 
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least  the  exploration  of  its  unknown  glaciers.  In  this  scheme  we 
received  the  most  generous  and  cordial  support  from  the  President  and 
Connci]  of  this  Society.  When  we  were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  enter 
Tibet  by  the  Home  Government,  I  was  able  to  persuade  my  friends  to 
join  me  in  an  expedition  to  Garhwal,  the  chief  object  of  which  would 
neceasarily  be  mouutain  climbing  rather  than  geographical  exploration^ 
This  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  smallness  of  the  geographical  results 
which  I  am  able  to  place  before  you.  Nowadays  there  is  only  room  for 
the  specialist  in  the  various  branches  of  geographical  investigation. 
The  only  specialty  to  which  we  can  lay  claim  is  snow-craft. 

Besides  ourselves,  the  party  consisted  of  the  guides,  Alexis  and  Henri 
Brocherel,  of  Courmajeur,  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my  previous 
expedition,  and  Moritz  Inderbinen,  of  Zermatt,  who  had  been  Mumm's 
companion  for  over  twenty  years,  and  with  him  and  Freshfield  made  a 
recent  attempt  on  Euwenzori.  Owing  to  the  great  kindness  of  Colonel 
A.  H.  G.  Eemball,  of  the  5th  Gurkha  Eifles,  Bruce  was  able  to  bring 
from  this  regiment  Subhadar  Earbir  Burathoki,  Havildaf  Damar  Sing 
Rana,  and  seven  riflemen,  mostly  Magars  and  Gurungs.  Damar  Sing 
was  a  trained  plane-tabler,  had  charge  of  the  stores,  and  kept  the 
accounts.  Earbir  counted  as  a  guide,  for  he  had  climbed  a  good  deal 
with  Brace  in  Eashmir  and  the  Earakoram,  and  also  with  Sir  Martin 
Oonway  in  the  Alps.  The  others,  though  accustomed  to  run  about  quite 
regardless  of  the  accepted  laws  of  gravity,  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
higher  mysteries  of  mountaineering.  But  to  men  trained  in  such  a 
regiment  this  was  of  no  consequence.  They  never  failed  us,  they 
never  complained,  and  they  never  lost  their  cheerfulness.  Without 
them  we  could  have  done  very  little.  They  were  superior  to  the  best 
Garhwalis  I  have  met,  and  even  to  the  Bhotias,  so  I  need  hardly  add 
that  they  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Eumaoni  or  the  down- 
country  native. 

Bruce  also  brought  a  single  servant  as  cook,  and  undertook  the  entire 
organization  of  the  commissariat  and  Gurkhas'  outfit,  while  Mumm  and 
I  were  still  in  England.  We  joined  him  with  the  guides  at  Almora  on 
April  24  and  got  away  on  the  26th,  crossing  the  Pindar  river  beyond 
Gwaldam  on  the  2dth,  after  a  50-mile  march  through  the  Eumaon  foot* 
hiUs. 

We  pushed  on  rapidly  across  the  three  intervening  ranges  o(  the 
middle  hills,  the  zone  of  the  pine,  the  oak,  the  rhododendron,  and  the 
fir.  Snow  was  still  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  upper  forests,  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  from  which  most  exquisite  views  of  the  high  peaks 
to  the  east  and  north  are  obtained.  Our  route  lay  by  Wan  and  Eanol  to 
Bamni,  where  we  picked  up  the  stores  which  Bruce  had  sent  on  in  charge 
of  Earbir;  then  down  to  the  Bireh  Ganga  and  up  the  other  side  to 
Ealiaghit  (Pana),  passing  above  the  remains  of  the  Ghona  lake  formed 
by  the  great  landslip  of  1893 ;  and  so  over  the  Euari  pass,  12,400  feet,  to 
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Tapoban  on  tlie  Dhaoli,  whioh  we  reached  on  May  5,  having  oovered 
another  50  miles.  From  the  Kuari  pass,  still  deep  in  snow,  we  saw  the 
wonderful  panorama  of  peaks  stretching  from  beyond  Badrini^th  right 
ronnd  to  Dunagiri,  and,  thanks  to  the  weather  and  an  early  start,  we 
obtained  some  excellent  photographs.*  On  this  occasion  we  required 
one  hundred  and  fifty  coolies  to  carry  our  baggage  and  the  six  monthb' 
supplies  for  the  whole  party  which  we  were  taking  with  us.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  asftistanoe  of  Mr.  Y.  Stowell,  i.cs.,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Garhwal,  and  to  Bruce's  forethought,  we  might  have  lost  many 
valuable  days  on  this  part  of  our  journey. 

Our  first  objective  was  the  Eishi  valley,  by  means  of  which  we  hoped 
to  find  a  practicable  route  for  the  attack  of  Trisul,  23,406  feet,  the  second 
highest  peak  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group,  my  visit  in  1905  having  shown 
that  there  was  no  practicable  route  on  the  south  or  west.  This  valley, 
though  well  wooded,  and  some  20  miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadth  at 
its  broadest,  has  never  1been  permanently  inhabited,  but  receives  an 
annual  two  months'  visit  from  the  Tolma  shepherd?.  The  Bishi  Ganga 
bursts  into  the  Dhaoli  at  the  hamlet  of  Bini,  6000  feet,  but  so  narrow 
and  precipitous  is  the  gorge  that  Graham's  party  was  the  only  one 
which  had  penetrated  far  up  it.  Mr.  E.  0.  Byall,  in  his  report  on  the 
work  of  the  assistant-surveyor  who  entered  it  in  1874,  dwells  on  the 
**  great  exposure  and  privations  in  the  Bishi  Ganga  valley,  the  survey 
of  which  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  undertaking  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Himalayas  yet  accomplished." 

The  name  •*  Bishi  "  applies  firstly  to  the  seven  "  mindbom  "  sons  of 
Brahma,  now  represented  by  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  to 
whom  the  Yedic  hymns  were  revealed ;  secondly,  it  comes  to  mean  an 
inspired  solitary  sage,  or  hermit,  as  near  as  I  can  translate  it,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  mystery  with  which  th^s  valley  is  surrounded 
and  the  awe  with  which  it  is  regarded  led  to  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  such  supernatural  beings  within  its  inaccessible  recesses,  and  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  name.  I  had  hoped  to  try  the  route  by  the  valley  for 
myself,  but  the  river  was  swollen  with  the  melting  snows,  and  the 
local  people  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  laden  coolies  to  get 
along  it.  There  is,  however,  a  back  door  into  the  upper  part  of  this 
valley,  known  to  the  Tolma  shepherds,  by  which  it  has  been  entered 
by  a  single  surveyor,  a  few  native  shikarris,  and  by  three  or  four 
determined  t^portsmen,  none,  however,  having  got  nearly  as  far  as 
Graham  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis,  from  whom  I  was  able 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  topography.  From  Tapoban  our  heavy  camp 
and  stores  were  sent  on  to  Sural  Thota  (surai  =  Cupresms  toruloia) 
(7290  feet),*  with  some  of  the  Gurkhas,  to  wait — as  it  turned  out — until 
June  19.     After  spending  several  days  on  the  slopes  above  the  hamlet 
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of  Lata,  and  reconnoitring  the  diffis  along  which  our  route  must  lie,  we 
regretfally  came  to  the  conolnsion  that,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
it  was  at  present  impossible  to  take  coolies  across  with  the  necessary 
three  weeks*  supplies,  so  we  decided  to  pass  on  for  the  present  np 
the  Dbaoli  and  Dnnagiri  yalleys  to  the  Bagini  glacier  beyond  the 
village  of  Dnnagiri,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  peak  of  that  name, 
our  main  depdt  still  remaining  at  Surai  Thota.  On  May  15  Brace 
established  onr  temporary  base  camp  (12,850  f^et)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bagini  glacier,  on  a  level  with  tiie  last  rhododendron  and  birch 
trees.  According  to  the  Q.T.S.  (?  1874),  the  Bagini  glacier  mnst  have 
receded  abont  half  a  mile ;  it  now  terminates  at  abont  13,700  feet.  The 
Dnnagiri  glacier  of  the  G.T.S.,  flowing  down  from  the  north,  does  not 
now  join  it,  but  ends  above  a  steep  slope  covered  with  moraine  sta£f 
close  to  the  spot  marked  14,2376  on  the  G.T.S.  I  started  Damar  Sing 
with  the  plane-tabling,  and  we  reconnoitred  the  upper  part  of  the 
glacier  basin  together.  As  we  had  hoped,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  probability  that  a  mountaineering  party  could  force  their  way 
into  the  Sishi  valley,  over  the  ridge  between  the  G.T.S.  peaks  A^, 
22,516  feet,  and  Dnnagiri,  23,184  feet,  and  get  out  lower  down.  We 
also  hoped  to  learn  something  of  the  route  to  Trisul,  for  this  was  really 
unexplored  country ;  so  we  decided  on  this  course  instead  of  trying  a 
peak,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  choice  hereabouts. 

On  May  20  the  six  Europeans,  with  Earbir,  Kulbahadur,  Buddhichand, 
and  Dhan  Lai,  started  up  the  Bagini  glacier,  taking  eight  coolies  to 
carry  loads.  We  camped  (15,500  feet)  on  the  right  lateral  moraine, 
sending  the  coolies  back  at  once.  Next  morning  (May  21)  we  pushed 
on  up  the  Bagini  glacier,  and  then  turning  almost  due  south,  at  our  first 
plane-table  station  (16,140  feet),  we  continued  along  the  main  course 
of  the  glacier  which,  flowing  from  the  direction  of  Dnnagiri  Parbat, 
sweeps  round  towards  the  north  under  the  two  peaks  of  A^,  22,735  feet 
and  22,516  feet,  locally  known  as  Kalanka  and  Ohangabang  respectively. 
The  latter  is  the  peak  ascended  by  Graham  in  1883,  and  named  by  him 
"  Mount  Monal."  It  is  worth  recording  here  that  the  bestowal  of  this 
name,  after  the  manal  pheasants  that  he  saw  "  on  its  slopes,"  has  been 
urged  as  a  proof  of  Graham's  unveracity.  But  how  can  any  one  imagine 
that  he  meant  he  saw  them  on  the  summit,  or  even  above  the  snow-line  ? 
In  his  more  detailed  papers  in  Oood  Wards,  he  explicitly  states  that  he 
saw  them  between  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidii  and  his  final 
bivouac — a  locality  in  which  they  abounded  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Ohangabang  is  the  most  superbly  beautiful  mountain  I  have  ever  seen, 
its  north-west  face,  a  sheer  precipice  of  over  5000  feet,  being  com- 
posed of  white  granite  with  a  pale  pinkish  tinge,  so  that  it  is  at  first 
mistaken  for  snow  lying  on  the  clifis  at  an  absolutely  impossible 
angle. 

All  who  were  bound  for  the  pass  were  heavily  loaded,  as  we  had 
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to  oarry  Primiu  stoTOS,  petroleum,  cooking-pots,  tents,  sleeping-bags, 
instmments,  rifles  and  ammnnition,  a  large  snpply  of  ropes,  and  pro- 
visions sufficient  to  last  our  party  of  eight  for  ten  dajs.  For,  having 
got  into  the  Bishi  valley,  we  intended  to  get  out  of  it  some  time.  In 
the  interval  we  must  be  self-supporting.  The  sun  was  so  oppressive 
that  after  tramping  over  the  snow  for  five  hours  we  stopped,  at  11  a.m., 
under  the  shade  of  some  huge  blocks  which  formed  part  of  an  irregular 
medial  moraine  (18,300  feet).  Instead  of  making  for  the  pass  directly 
under  Changabang,  we  had  now  decided  to  go  right  up  to  the  head  of 
this  arm  of  the  glacier,  more  directly  under  the  great  easterly  spur  of 
Dunagiri.  Mumm  was  not  going  to  cross  the  pass  with  us,  and  re- 
turned to  the  camp  above  Dunagiri  with  Inderbinen  and  Dumar  Sing, 
leaving  us  a  party  of  four  Europeans  and  four  Gurkhas.  He  rejoined 
us  later  at  Surai  Thota. 

On  May  22  we  started  at  4.30  a.m.,  but  Bruoe  and  I  had  very 
soon  to  stop  with  cold  feet,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Karbir  got  his  frost-bite.  We  had  to  rope  over  the  last  slopes,  and 
the  guides  cut  many  steps.  Our  loads  seemed  to  grow  inordinately 
heavy,  but  at  10  a.m.  we  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  pass.  Its  height 
comes  out  at  20,100  feet,  and  the  name  Bagini  pass  would  most 
naturally  belong  to  it. 

From  the  pass  we  looked  down  to  a  vast  Jim,  shut  in  by  snow-clad 
peaks,  while  3000  feet  above  us  on  the  west  towered  the  icy  crest  of 
Dunagiri.  But  the  desoent  of  the  south  side  looked  so  bad  that  we  had 
to  set  about  it  at  once.  The  Brocherels  had  brought  a  good  supply  of 
iron  pitans  from  Courmayeur,  and,  by  means  of  fixing  these  into  cracks 
in  the  rocks  and  doubling  ropes  round  them,  we  were  able  to  lower  our- 
selves and  the  loads  down  the  snow-draped  clifis  below  us.  It  really 
was  a  difficult  bit  of  mountaineering,  the  descent  of  about  1000  feet 
occupying  over  five  hours,  and  the  two  Brocherels  were  quite  in  their 
element.  This  was  a  very  fine  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Qurkhas, 
and  a  striking  .testimony  both  to  their  inherently  resolute  character  and 
to  the  excellence  of  their  military  training.  Bemember  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform  a  feat  which  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  of  the  local  men.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  local  native 
evidence,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Ward,  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  told 
me  that  less  than  three  months  later  our  route  was  pointed  out  to  him 
as  lying  over  the  spurs  to  the  w€$t  of  Dunagiri,  along  a  shepherd's 
summer  track.  We  had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
village  and  reappeared  eight  days  later  at  Surai  Thota.  Obviously, 
then,  we  went  by  the  only  route  they  knew  of  I 

We  were  very  glad  to  camp  about  4  p.m.  on  the  snow-field  directly 
at  the  south  foot  of  the  pass  (18,800  feet).  After  a  painfully  cold  night 
we  got  off  at  6  a.m.  on  May  23,  and  proceeded  down  a  huge  snow- 
covered  glacier  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  the  twin  peaks  of 
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Nanda  Devi  showing  over  the  ridge  straight  ahead  of  us,  and  then, 
turning  a  sharp  oomer  in  a  south-westerly  direotion,  leaving  the 
magnificent  cone  of  Changabang  behind  us.  In  six  hours  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  glacier  for  which  the  name  Bhamani  or  Arhamani  was 
afterwards  given  us  by  a  shikarri  whom  we  took  to  the  foot  of  the 
Trisuli  Nala,  from  the  slopes  of  which  it  is  visible.  He  said  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  ever  been  there,  though  Graham  must 
have  touched  it,  and  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  authority  for  the 
name.  We  had  fondly  hoped  to  find  ourselves  on  the  great  glaciers  at 
the  foot  of  Nanda  Devi  itself,  but  the  G.T.S.  is  naturally  very  in- 
accurate here.  The  glacier  ended  in  a  steep  tongue  covered  with  a 
horribly  unstable  litter  of  moraine  stuff. 

We  next  came  to  an  extraordinary  gorge  cut  out  by  the  glacier 
stream,  which  was  often  quite  invisible,  though  very  audible,  under 
thick  beds  of  hard  snow.  In  one  place  we  had  to  lower  our  loads  on  the 
rope,  and  follow  ourselves  in  a  similar  manner.  After  food  and  a  shorfc 
rest,  we  broke  out  of  the  gorge  to  the  right,  climbed  up  the  steep  slopes 
on  the  west,  and  down  again  to  the  first  patch  of  birch  trees,  where  we 
camped  at  6  p.m.  (13,100  feet)  amongst  enormous  boulders,  which  still 
held  some  snowdrifts  from  which  we  could  get  water.  To  the  east 
towered  the  cliffs  of  Nanda  Devi,  too  steep  to  hold  the  snow.  South 
was  the  entrance  to  the  Trisuli  Nala,  though  the  peak  itself  was 
invisible.-  Directly  at  our  feet,  more  than  1000  feet  below,  lay  the 
junction  of  the  Bhamani  and  Bishi  torrents. 

We  started  late  on  May  24,  after  a  most  refreshing  night,  and  skirted 
high  up  along  the  slopes  that  fall  in  one  continuous  sweep  from  the 
peak  marked  "  Niti,  No.  3.  17,066  feet"  on  the  G.T.S.,  into  the  Bishi 
Ganga,  here  only  10,900  feet.  There  is  thus  a  drop  of  over  6000  feet  in 
a  horizontal  distance  of  2  miles,  while  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  south 
bank  of  the  Bishi  are  very  much  steeper.  After  only  a  couple  of  hours 
of  this  work  we  saw  some  hharhal  (Ovis  nahura)  below  us,  and  killed 
two,  after  an  easy  stalk.  Much  to  the  wrath  of  the  guides,  we  decided 
to  stay  where  we  were  and  eat  them,  so  we  camped  under  an  overhanging 
cliff,  near  a  convenient  supply  of  juniper  bushes  and  snow.     For  May  25 

1  noted  a  **  really  terrific  dry  coasting  along  the  slopes  of  Niti  peak 
(No.  3,  G.T.S.).  at  about  13,000  feet."  We  were  all  well  loaded,  and 
the  strata  being  the  wrong  way,  we  were  constantly  toiling  up  ste^p 
slopes  to  avoid  difficulties,  only  to  find  horrid  cut-ofis  on  the  other  side. 
This  lasted  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  by  which  time  we  had  covered 

2  miles  in  a  straight  line,  when,  after  a  particularly  heart-breaking 
ascent,  we  came  upon  a  most  unexpected  sight.  In  a  deep  lateral  nala 
fcir  below  us  was  a  thick  forest  of  tall,  straight  pines  surrounding  a 
small  grassy  alp.  For  five  days  we  had  had  to  rely  on  enow  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  at  only  the  two  last  camps  had  been  able  to  get 
any  wood,  so  this  was  a  very  welcome  change.     We  afterwards  found 
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that  this  was  the  summer  pasture,  named  Dibmgheta  (11,730  feet  from 
six  obseryations),  to  which  the  Tolma  shepherds  annually  bring  their 
flooks.  The  alp  is  less  than  half  a  mile  south-south-west  of  the  spot 
marked  14,710b  on  the  G.T.S. ;  this  is  probably  an  error,  though  it 
appears  to  indicate  the  furthest  point  reached  by  the  surveyor  in  this 
direction. 

On  May  26  we  started  rather  late — at  7.46  a.m. — ^to  make  our  way 
past  the  screen  of  bare  cliffs,  which,  towering  2900  feet  above  us,  oom- 
pletely  shut  in  the  nala  on  the  west.  We  kept  at  first  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  rapidly  gained  height  by  following  the  crest  of  an  old 
lateral  moraine.  Standing  on  this  irrefutable  witness  of  the  former 
presence  of  glaciers,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  this  narrow 
and  steep-sided  glen  was  truly  wedge-shaped  in  section,  and  now 
showed  no  signs  of  glacier  activity,  even  oA  the  exposed  rock-faces 
opposite,  other  than  the  presence  of  the  moraine  itself.  At  the  head 
of  the  glen,  however,  is  a  small  hanging  valley,  the  old  glacier 
.  having  doubtless  here  made  a  stand  in  the  course  of  its  retreat,  and  so 
inhibited  the  cutting-back  action  of  the  stream.  Three  weeks  later, 
when  /^r-shooting,  I  followed  the  glen  with  great  difficulty  right  down 
to  the  Rishi  Qanga,  and,  from  what  I  saw,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dibrugheta  itself  may  represent  a  terminal  moraine,  but  that  this 
ancient  glacier  had  never  descended  below  that  spot,  unless  we  argue 
that  the  torrent  may  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  it. 

Crossing  the  torrent  about  1^  miles  above  Dibrugheta,  we  climbed 
up  the  steep  grassy  slopes,  still  snow-covered,  and  crossed  the  ridge  at 
over  14,000  feet.  Gentle  snow-slopes  led  us  on  at  2  p.m.  to  three  stone 
goat-pens  half  buried  in  snow.  This  wasDurashi  (13,230  feet  from  seven 
observations) ;  it  is  close  to  the  spot  marked  12,950&  on  the  G.T.S.,  so  we 
knew  we  must  be  on  the  right  track.  The  highest  peak  of  the  "  Curtain  " 
between  Durashi  and  Dibrugheta  was  afterwards  found  to  be  14,630  feet, 
and  its  lowest  depression  14,100  feet.  From  this  little  peak,  and  from 
the  top  of  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  our  camp,  we  obtained 
most  extraordinary  views  down  a  series  of  appalling  precipices  to  the 
bed  of  Rishi  Ganga  far  below  us.  From  Lata  peak,  12,624  feet,  G.T.S., 
on  the  other  side  of  which  we  had  encamped  a  fortnight  earlier,  the 
drop  to  the  river  must  be  nearly  6000,  and  this  in  a  horizontal  distance 
of  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

We  still  had  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  the  goat  track  across  the 
cliffs  ahead  of  us,  and  when  we  left  camp  next  morning  (May  27),  at 
6.30  a.m.  in  cold  wet  mist  and  falling  snow,  we  realized  that  we  were  in 
for  some  interesting  work.  We  started  up  the  slopes  to  the  north-west 
and  tried  the  cliffs  in  several  places,  but,  owing  to  the  mist,  failed  to  hit 
off  the  route.  However,  after  some  good  climbing,  we  found  ourselves 
at  10  a.m.  on  the  summit  of  a  small  peak  (15,700  feet).  We  christened 
this  Tolma  peak,  because  we  believed  that  if  we  went  down  the  further 
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side  we  slionld  reaoh  the  Tillage  of  that  name.  It  was  snowing  and 
blowing,  and  the  descent  of  the  steep  snow  gullies  below  us  called  for 
great  care  and  all  the  nsaal  precautions.  Fortunately,  the  angle 
gradually  eased  off,  and  we  were  able  to  unrope  and  glissade  down 
an  old  avalanche  which  took  us  right  into  the  forest  at  the  head  of  the 
Tolma  glen.  We  then  raced  off  down  this  densely  wooded  gorge, 
sometimes  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  itself,  but  more  often  creeping  along 
the  cliffs  on  its  left  bank,  and  so  through  Tolma  village  to  our  base 
camp  at  Sural  Thota,  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  our  eight  days* 
expedition. 

Bruce  had,  most  unfortunately,  damaged  his  knee  during  our  passage 
down  the  Kishi  valley,  and  it  now  became  so  painful  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  up.  But  the  rains  were  approacjiing,  and  the  assault  on 
Trisul  still  to  be  made ;  so  with  his  generously  given  consent  we  decided 
to  leave  him  at  the  base  camp  at  Sural  Thota,  with  his  servant  and  four 
of  the  Gurkhas.  On  May  31,  Mumm  and  I  set  off  with  the  three  guides, 
Earbir,  Damar  Sing,  Eulbahadur,  Dhan  Lai,  Buddhichand,  and  also  a 
young  shikari,  with  twenty-three  coolies  to  carry  in  our  supplies  for 
three  weeks.  We  mounted  the  steep  track  to  Tolma  village,  and  then 
turned  straight  upwards  into  the  forest  past  some  magnificent  deodars, 
one  of  which  measured  41  feet  in  circumference  6  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  woods  were  full  of  manal  pheasants,  and  we  found  a  nest 
with  six  eggs  in  it. .  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  camped  on  a  pretty  little 
alp  known  as  Hyetui  Eharak  (11,500  feet). 

We  were  up  at  5.30  on  June  1,  but  could  not  get  the  coolies  off  till 
7  a.m.  Soon  after  the  tree  limit  (12,000  to  12,500  feet)  had  been 
passed,  the  guides  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  breaking  a  track 
through  the  snow  for  the  coolies,  who  required  the  help  of  the  rope  to 
get  round  one  particularly  awkward  comer.  At  12.30  we  reached  the 
col  (14,700  feet),  and  commenced  the  passage  of  the  difb  leading  to 
Durashi.  The  guides  had  to  cut  every  step  of  the  way,  while  we  and 
the  Gurkhas  helped  the  coolies  over  the  worst  bits.  The  goat  track 
should  have  been  clear  by  now,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  season  was  a  late 
one,  and  every  ledge  was  covered  by  a  steep  slope  of  snow.  Fortunately 
no  one  slipped,  and  soon  after  3  p.m.  we  reached  our  old  quarters  at 
Dorashi.  Next  day  we  crossed  the  "  Curtain "  ridge,  dropped  down 
2500  feet  to  the  stream  at  its  foot,  and  so  reached  Dibrugheta. 

On  June  3  the  coolies  got  off  before  7  a.m.,  as  we  had  told  them  that 
this  would  be  their  last  march.  Crossing  over  an  intervening  spur,  we 
struck  down  diagonally  over  very  bad  ground,  below  the  slopes  we  had 
traversed  on  May  24  and  25,  to  the  Bishi  Ganga,  making  for  a  spot 
called  Duti  (10,900  feet).  Here  some  huge  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  made  it  easy  to  construct  a  temporary  bridge,  which  we  crossed 
about  noon.  We  were  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bishi  Ganga,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Trisuli  Nala — as  we  named  it — ^was  only  a  very  short 
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difltanoe  further  up  the  stream.  But  there  is,  of  course,  no  sign  of  a 
track,  and  we  had  to  climb  up  1 500  feet  before  we  ooald  turn  east  along 
the  densely  crowded  thickets  of  rhododendron  and  birch  which  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  valley.  However,  soon  after  3  p.m.  we  found  a  fairly 
good  camping-place  in  the  bed  of  the  Trisuli  N|kla  itself,  amongst  a 
tangle  of  birch  trees,  and  just  on  a  level  with  the  last  of  the  pines. 
This  camp  (11,600  feet)  was  to  be  our  base  for  Trisul,  so  we  paid  off  all 
but  three  of  the  coolies  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes,  with  instruc- 
tions to  return  in  three  weeks  if  they  felt  inclined,  but  that  we  were 
quite  independent  of  their  services.  This  last  statement,  though  true, 
was  made  merely  to  ensure  their  return. 

On  June  4  Damar  Sing  climbed  up  the  steep  crags  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stieam  with  the  plane-table,  while  I  went  up  the  opposite  slopes 
to  get  a  look  up  the  no/a.  Very  soon  I  saw  a  glacier  with  a  series  of 
moraines  on  its  left  bank,  which  came  sweeping  into  our  nala  from  the 
south-west  almost  at  a  right  angle.  Soon  after  gaining  this,  aboat  noon, 
I  saw  three  hharhal  crossing  the  ice,  and  shot  a  couple  for  food,  which  I 
think  was  allowable  under  the  circumstances,  and  considering  that  only 
one  sportsman,  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis,  had  ever  been  here.  His  camping-place 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  shikari,  who  called  it  Betatoli,  which 
namer  I  therefore  attach  to  the  glacier.  It  heads  from  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  the  Q.T.S.  peak  20,842  feet,  ^  miles  north  of  Trisul.  Its  middle 
course  is  broken  by  a  formidable  ice-fall.  Formerly  the  Trisuli  glacier 
flowed  into  the  Betatoli  glacier  from  the  south,  and  deflected  the  latter 
towards  the  north.  Now  that  the  Trisuli  glacier  has  receded,  the  Beta- 
toli has  straightened  itself  ont,  leaving  a  series  of  lateral  moraines  along 
its  left  bank.  Further,  it  has  completely  blocked  up  the  Trisuli  Nala, 
impinging  against  the  cliffs  of  its  eastern  wall,  and  presenting  to  the 
south  an  almost  perpendicalar  face  of  ice  several  himdred  feet  high,  in  the 
base  of  which  the  Trisuli  torrent  has  carved  out  an  ice-tunnel.  The 
snout  of  the  Betatoli  descends  just  below  the  level  of  the  birches  and 
rhododendrons  to  about  12,400  feet,  and  showed  no  signs  of  recent 
recession. 

It  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  carry  our  base  camp  any  higher,  so 
we  decided  to  leave  Damar  Sing  in  charge  to  carry  on  the  plane-table 
survey,  and  to  wait  for  Bruce  with  the  shikari  and  the  three  coolies 
who  had  elected  to  remain  with  us.  On  June  5,  I  set  off  with  Mumm, 
the  three  guides,  Karbir,  and  the  three  other  Ourkhas ;  we  carried  the 
lightest  possible  outfit — four  Mummery  tents  weighing  about  4  lbs. 
each,  and  eider-do  vm  sleeping-bags  for  the  whole  party.  We  followed 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream  straight  up  the  Trisuli  Nala,  and  then  took 
to  the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  Betatoli  glacier.  After  following  this 
till  the  ice  became  less  steep  and  broken,  we  crossed  the  glacier  at  right 
angles,  scrambled  up  the  moraine  on  the  right  bank,  and  dropped  down 
into  an  unexpected  Uttle  hollow  on  the  far  side.    Its  floor  consisted  of 
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old  moraine  ho^ps  thickly  carpeted  with  coarse  grass  and  juniper  scrub 
about  2  feet  high.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  well-sheltered  spot,  obviously 
the  last  at  which  we  could  camp  in  any  comfort,  so,  although  it  was  only 
11  a.m.,  and  our  altitude  only  13,100  feet,  we  decided  to  stay  here. 
Amongst  ourselves  we  always  called  it  **  Juniper  Camp." 

After  caching  some  tins  and  hharhal  meat  in  a  bed  of  snow,  we 
started  at  6  a.m.  (June  6)  up  the  moraine-covered  slopes  leading  to  the 
Trisuli  glacier.  Keeping  well  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Trisuli  torrent, 
we  reached  the  snout  of  the  glacier  at  about  14,000  feet  at  8  a.m.  It  is 
at  present  rapidly  receding.  I  noticed  that  the  black  gneisB  cIxSb  on  the 
opposite  (right)  side  of  the  glacier  were  seamed  with  beautiful  veins  of 
white,  which  I  took  for  quartz.  As  we  went  on,  the  left  lateral  moraine 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and  soon  its  crest  offered  us  an  excellent 
path.  At  first  it  led  us  due  south,  but  soon  we  began  to  bend  round 
slightly  to  the  south-west.  Straight  ahead  were  A^y  22,490  feet,  and 
A.^  22,360  feet,  and  closing  in  our  view  up  the  glacier  on  the  west  were 
some  high  black  cliffs  festooned  with  icicles.  Then  we  saw  our  moraine 
(left  lateral)  taking  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west,  and,  climbing  up  the 
mountain-side,  disappear  amongst  snow  and  ice.  At  the  same  moment 
we  saw  the  great  gap  between  A^  and  the  middle  peak  of  Trisul.  I 
had  reconnoitred  its  dangerous  southern  side  from  the  Kurumtoli 
(Garhwali-Eail)  glacier  in  1905,  when  I  pointed  out  the  mistake  in  the 
O.T.S.  Three  months  Uter  on  I  was  again  to  find  myself  on  the  south 
side  of  the  range,  and  to  discover  that  the  Sukeram  glacier  was  also 
wrongly  delineated.  Yet  I  must  admit  that  the  mountain  grouping  is 
here  so  complex,  and  the  access  to  these  glaciers  so  difficult,  that  the 
only  wonder  is  that  we  have  any  maps  of  them  at  all. 

We  went  on  up  to  the  last  slope  of  the  moraine  that  was  free  from 
snow  and  camped  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  a  height  of  about  16,500  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  at  which  I  have  seen  any  plants  or  grasses  in  this 
part  of  the  Himalaya,  though  further  north  they  extend  very  much 
higher.  In  front  of  us,  as  we  looked  towards  the  invisible  summit 
of  Trisul,  was  a  magnificent  ice- fall,  and  above  that  huge  rolling  wastes 
of  desolate  snow.  Starting  at  5.30  a.m.  on  June  7,  we  continued  to 
mount  in  a  westerly  direction,  having  this  ice-fall  on  our  left  hand,  and 
a  line  of  dark  cli£Es  on  our  right.  The  slopes  were  steep  at  first,  and 
our  loads  kept  the  pace  down.  On  reaching  the  open  snow-fields  above, 
the  sun  became  very  trying,  and  I  felt  the  exertion  severely.  About 
noon  the  slope  steepened  again,  and  a  violent  west  wind  began  to  blow, 
so  at  2  p.m.  we  camped  at  an  altitude  which  works  out  at  20,050  feet. 
The  surface  of  the  snow  was  whipped  up  and  driven  into  and  through 
our  clothes  apparently  from  every  direction.  We  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  persuade  one  of  the  Primus  stoves  to  work,  and  Henri  gave 
us  all  a  hot  drink.  I  turned  in  with  Earbir,  who  watched  over  me  like 
a  nurse,  although  he  was  suffering  considerable  pain  from  the  frost-bite 
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lie  bad  oontraoted  on  the  Bagini  glacier.  We  passed  a  oold  uncomfort- 
able night,  owing  to  the  violent  wind  and  the  snow  which  was  driven 
into  the  tents.  Next  morning,  Jnne  8,  the  gale  was  still  raging.  The 
tents,  though  only  3  to  4  feet  high,  could  hardly  be  kept  standing,  and 
it  was  qnite  impossible  to  make  a  start.  As  Inderbrnen  was  suffering 
from  very  severe  headache,  and  the  three  Gurkhas  were  feeling  the  cold 
a  utely,  though  without  complaint,  we  decided  to  send  them  down 
to  Juniper  camp  on  the  first  sign  of  a  lull,  which  came  about  noon.  The 
rest  of  us  stayed  on  in  the  hope  that  things  might  improve  by  the  n^xt 
morning.  We  could  not  stay  outside  the  tents,  so  I  passed  the  day  in 
smoking  and  dragging  out  Earbir's  reminiscences  of  war.  He  has  been 
in  forty  affairs,  and  is  great  on  bullet- wounds.  He  takes  a  sensible  view 
of  war,  and  fights  to  hurt.  I  fear  Mumm  had  a  very  dull  time  alone 
in  his  tent.  We  could  not  even  melt  snow  to  drink,  though  the  guides 
tried  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  second  night  seemed  worse  than 
the  firsts  and  a  lot  of  snow  had  driven  into  the  tents  by  morning,  so  we 
literally  tore  ourselves  up  by  the  roots  and  struggled  down  through  the 
bitter  cold  weather.  We  got  out  of  the  wind  as  soon  as  we  neared  the 
line  of  cliffs  by  the  ice-fall,  and  leaving  some  things  at  our  old  camping 
place,  we  trudged  back  along  the  moraine  to  Juniper  camp,  which 
we  reached  at  2.30  p.m. 

On  June  10  we  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest  and  the  comforts  of  a 
fire,  and  although  it  snowed  from  1  to  5  p.m.,  we  felt  very  luxurious. 
Fearing  for  Earbir's  frost-bitten  foot,  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
the  attempt,  which  we  decided  to  renew  on  the  morrow.  But  it  was  use- 
less, as  Bruce  had  warned  me  it  would  be,  so  we  made  some  hharcU  skin 
covers  for  his  boots,  which  we  hoped  would  help  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
Mumm  had  severe  indigestion  all  night,  and  was  so  unwell  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  decided  to  return  to  the  camp  in  the  Trisuli  Nala.  It  was 
extremely  hard  lines,  for  he  had  had  all  the  hard  work  and  discomfort  so 
far,  and  he  stood  high  altitudes  so  well  that  he  could  certainly  have 
reached  the  summit  with  us.  So,  to  my  great  regret,  we  parted  on  June  11, 
with  his  most  strict  injunctions  to  get  to  the  top  somehow.  I  had  with 
me  Alexis  and  Henri  Brocherel  and  Earbir.  Dhan  Lai  and  Buddhiohand 
came  with  us  for  the  day  to  carry  my  load  and  lighten  that  of  the 
guides.  Leaving  Juniper  camp  at  6.20  a.m.,  we  reached  our  moraine 
camp  of  June  6-7  very  quickly  at  10.60.  All  the  morning  the  weather 
looked  very  arctic,  but  the  absence  of  sun  probably  accounted  for  our 
excellent  pace  on  the  way  up  the  moraine.  At  about  15,000  feet  we  put 
up  several  ram-chickor  (Tetraogallus  Hbetanm),  and  saw  a  couple  of 
very  dark-coloured  foxes.  After  much  discussion  with  the  guides,  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  best  chance  was  to  rush  the  peak 
from  a  lower  camp,  and  not  to  tempt  the  wind  again  on  the  exposed 
snow-slopes  higher  up.  Snow  began  to  fall  at  noon,  and  soon  after- 
wards we  sent  the  Qurkhas  back  and  pitched  our  two  Mummery  tents 
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at  about  17,450  feet,  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  oliffig  already  men- 
tioned. We  immediately  set  to  work  with  the  Primus  stove,  and  after 
a  long  drink  all  round,  we  filled  three  large  "  thermos  "  bottles  with 
oocoa  and  weak  tea.  In  this  way  we  hoped  to  provide  a  breakfast 
drink  and  enough  liquid  for  the  asoent,  without  having  to  waste  several 
hours  over  snow-melting  the  next  morning. 

Snow  continued  to  fall  gently  till  the  early  hours.  We  tried  to  start 
(June  12)  at  4  a.m.,  but  I  could  not  face  the  cold,  which  attacked  my  feet 
and  hands  before  I  could  get  my  frozen  boots  on,  although  I  had  kept 
the  latter  inside  my  sleeping-bag  all  night.  However,  we  started  at 
5.30  a.m.,  and  as  we  carried  only  the  very  lightest  loads  we  made  very 
rapid  progress.  We  reached  our  old  upper  camp  {20,000  feet)  by  10  a.m., 
where  we  remained  half  an  hour  to  eat  a  small  meal  of  raisins  and  plasmon 
biscuits,  for  we  had  all  fully  realized  that  it  was  most  unwise  for  us 
to  try  and  negotiate  a  heavy  meal  at  such  an  altitude.  Seeing  signs  of 
crevasses  ahead,  we  put  on  the  rope,  Alexis  leading,  then  Earbir,  Henri, 
and  myself.  Then  on  we  went  up  the  snow-slopes,  of  continuous  steep- 
ness hut  withal  quite  easy.  My  breathing  was  very  rapid,  and  I  felt 
very  feeble,  but  I  was  securely  tied  on  to  the  rope  and  could  not  escape. 
The  iourmmiea  of  wind-driven  snow,  to  which  this  slope  of  the  mountain 
seems  very  liable,  were  at  times  almost  paralyzing  in  their  intensity, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  we  bore  the  cold  better  than  we  should  have  borne 
extreme  heat.  At  noon  we  found  we  had  reached  21,000  feet,  and  here 
Alexis  had  to  take  off  the  small  snow-shoes,  with  which  he  had  been 
breaking  a  track  through  the  crust  of  new  snow,  as  the  slope  steepened 
again.  I  should  mention  that  our  route  lay  south-west  by  south  all 
day  after  leaving  the  site  of  the  upper  camp.  I  began  to  doubt  my 
capacity  for  maintaining  the  pace  much  longer,  but  Alexis  and  Earbir 
seemed  quite  happy,  and  Henri  offered  to  pull  on  my  rope  as  much  as  I 
liked,  so  I  pocketed  my  pride  and  consented  to  this  breach  of  the  rules. 
Except  for  the  briefest  halts  to  recover  my  breath,  we  now  rose  rapidl}  and 
continuously,  the  slopes  being  at  that  particular  angle  of  steepness  which 
enables  the  climber  to  make  height  most  rapidly,  and  all  the  peaks 
in  sight  sank  below  us,  except  Nanda  Devi.  As  we  neared  the  summit 
the  bitter  west  wind  again  swooped  down  on  us,  rattling  the  ioides  on 
our  beards  and  moustaches.  At  4  p.m.  we  emerged  on  to  a  flat-topped 
dome  of  snow.  This  forms  the  apex  of  the  huge  triangular  snow-field 
which  is  set  at  a  steep  angle  upon  the  north-east  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  along  the  western  edge  of  which  we  had  climbed.  Henri  hailed  it 
as  the  summit,  and,  driving  his  ice-axe  into  an  incipient  crack  in  the 
snow,  planted  the  stick  and  square  of  canvas  he  had  insisted  on  bringing 
up.  But  I  was  not  yet  satisfied,  for  just  beyond  us,  across  a  dip  in  the 
ridge,  was  a  most  provoking  cornice,  which  cut  off  the  view  to  the 
south.  Excitement  made  me  lose  all  sense  of  fatigue,  and  I  pushed  on, 
the  tail  thus  leading  the  head.    Not  knowing  the  size  of  the  oomioe, 
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that  IB  the  extent  of  its  overhang,  I  had  to  keep  well  down  on  the  western 
slope.  The  snow  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  orampons  I  was  wearing  bit 
well;  however,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  not  wearing  these  "adventi- 
tious aids"  that  daj,  and  I  was  ordered  to  oat  steps.  The  distance 
was  very  short,  and  I  soon  crawled  on  to  the  oomioe  and  looked  over  the 
edge,  Henri  hanging  on  to  the  rope  in  oase  of  accidents.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  that  Henri  had  been  qnite  right  in  insisting  on  the  first 
peak  being  the  highest:,  bnt  I  wonld  not  have  missed  the  view  down 
that  astounding  sonthem  precipice  for  anything.  Over  the  foothills 
was  a  dense  copper-coloured  haze — a  dust-storm  £rom  the  plains — 
but  to  the  west  I  seemed  to  be  gazing  ipto  endless  space.  I  cannot 
describe  tliat  view,  but  the  memory  of  it  remains  my  most  treasured 
possession. 

The  cold  was  very  trying,  and,  turning  back  almost  at  once,  we  left 
the  first  summit  at  4.30  p.m.  I  felt  quite  done  up,  but  had  no  difficulty 
with  my  breathing  as  soon  as  I  began  to  go  downhilL  Going  very 
fast,  we  reached  our  camp  under  the  difis  at  7  p.m. ;  but  perhaps  my 
watch  was  fast,  for  it  was  so  light  that  the  men  insisted  on  rolling  up 
the  tents  and  sleeping-bags,  and  carried  everything  down  to  our  old 
camp  on  the  moraine  at  1 6,500  feet.  That  night  my  only  desire  was 
for  sleep ;  I  was  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  though  I  had  taken  very 
little  all  day. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that  the  two  Brocherels,  to  whom  all 
the  credit  of  the  ascent  is  due,  and  Earbir  showed  no  signs  of  distress 
during  the  climb.  We  ascended  from  a  camp  at  n,450  feet  to  the 
summit,  23,406  feet— that  is  to  say  6000  feet,  in  ten  hours.  Qraham 
estimated  his  highest  camp  on  Kabru  at  18,500  feet,  and  reached  the 
summit,  24,000  feet — an  ascent  of  5500  feet — in  a  little  over  nine  hours. 
In  each  case  this  gives  a  rate  of  approximately  600  feet  an  hour.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Alps,  the  best  instance  I  can  remember  for  comparison  is  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet  from  the  Dome  Hut  10,499  feet  on 
the  Italian  side.  I  have  twice  performed  this  ascent  of  5282  feet  in 
five  and  a  half  hours,  which  gives  a  rate  of  960  feet  an  hour.  In  addition 
to  this  diminution  of  progress,  I  am  distinctly  conscious  of  both  mental 
and  physical  lassitude  at  very  great  altitudes ;  but  I  have  now  been  to 
20,000  feet  and  over  on  about  ten  occasions,  and  slept  at  least  three 
nights  at  such  altitudes,  and  my  experience  confirms  me  in  the  belief 
that  the  effect  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  depends  on  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  climber  much  more  than  on  the  actual  altitude  he 
attains.*  I  also  believe  that  the  idell  of  acclimatization  to  low  pressures 
is  fallacious,  for  in  my  experience  the  effects  are  cumulative;  and  it 
was  this  consideration  which  finally  decided  me  to  rush  the  peak  from 
a  comparatively  low  camp. 


Vide  *  Mountain  Bioknees  and  its  Probable  OanseB.'    Bj  the  writer. 
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Next  morning  (Jane  13)  Alexis  and  I  prooeeded  np  the  level  snow- 
ooTered  snrfaoe  of  the  Trisnli  glacier  for  one  and  a  half  hours ;  while 
Henri  and  Earbir  started  back  down  the  glaoier  with  heavy  loads. 
Ahead  of  ns  lay  the  Trisnl  Gap,  as  I  would  name  it,  for,  having  never 
been  crossed,  it  can  bardly  be  called  a  pass.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  less  than  18,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  is  situated  in  the  great  ridge 
which  runs  from  the  middle  peak  of  Trisul  (?  about  22,000  feet)  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  peaks  A«  and  Aj^  of  the  Q.T.S.  The 
map  therefore  misplaces  this  water-parting  between  the  Pindar  and 
the  Bishi  by  about  2  miles,  showing  the  ridge  as  articulating  with  the 
highest  (northernmost)  peak  pi  Trisul. 

Betuming  down  the  Trisuli  glaoier,  we  redistributed  our  loads  at 
Juniper  camp,  which  we  had  looked  on  as  our  home  since  June  5,  and 
proceeded  across  the  Betatoli  glaoier  and  down  to  our  base  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Trisuli  Nala.  Here  we  were  weloomed  by  Bruce  and 
Mumm,  the  former  having  sufficiently  recovered  to  come  over  into  the 
Bishi  valley,  but  being  now  down  with  fever,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  ascent  of  Trisul.  It  will  always  be  a 
source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  neither  of  my  companions  were  able 
to  share  in  this  ascent.  We  all  worked  together  during  the  eipedition, 
but  I  think  Bruce  worked  harder  than  the  rest ;  certainly  Mumm  and 
I  feel  that  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  trouble  he  took 
over  organization  both  before  and  during  the  journey.  The  ascent  of 
Trisul  is  quite  easy  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  but  demands  so 
much  mechanical  endurance  that  no  one  who  is  not  in  perfect  health 
can  hope  to  achieve  it. 

On  June  15  Bruce  and  Mumm  started  back  across  the  Bishi 
valley  with  the  guides  and  Gurkhas,  all  carrying  double  loads.  On 
the  14th  I  went  off  with  Eulbahadur  and  Pahal  Sing  in  an  endeavour 
to  force  our  way  right  up  the  Bishi  valley  to  the  foot  of  Nanda  Devi, 
taking  four  days*  food  with  us.  With  considerable  difficulty  we 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Arhamani  torrent  with  the  Bishi  Gknga, 
where  we  crossed  the  latter  to  the  north  bank  by  a  snow-bridge  (11,790 
feet),  as  we  could  get  no  further  along  the  south  bank,  and  the  carrent 
was  too  strong  for  wading.  Here  we  camped  under  an  overhanging 
rock  amongst  the  birch  trees.  Next  morning  we  climbed  straight  up  to 
about  13,500  feet,  and  in  the  intervening  1700  feet  of  cliffii  between 
this  and  the  Bishi  Ganga  saw  no  practicable  route  up  the  valley,  though 
we  obtained  a  most  wonderful  view  of  Nanda  Devi.  I  think  that  we 
were  just  beyond  Graham's  furthest  point  in  this  direction.  We  could 
see  no  sign  of  a  glaoier  filling  the  head  of  the  Bishi  valley,  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  G.T.S.  maps,  and  Damar  Sing  reported  from  his  observa- 
tions from  the  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Trisuli 
Nala,  that  the  glaciers  from  the  north  and  south  of  Nanda  Devi  do  not 
join  each  other  at  the  western  base  of  that  peak. 
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Crossing  baek  to  the  south  bank  we  returned  down  the  Rishi 
valley  and  rejoined  the  others  at  Duti  on  the  eyening  of  the  16th.  On 
June  16  we  alL  pushed  on  to  Dibrugheta,  where  we  were  relieved  of 
our  loads  by  the  ooolies,  who  came  in  on  the  following  day  and  carried 
them  up  tD  Durashi.  On  June  18  we  reached  our  base  camp  in  the 
Dhaoli  valley  at  Surai  Thota. 

Our  next  objective  was  Kamet,  so  we  had  to  move  our  base  camp  up 
the  Dhaoli  valley  towards  Niti.  The  encamping  ground  named  Juma 
Gwar  is  undoubtedly  situated  on  the  old  moraine  of  the  Juma  glacier, 
and  there  are  several  erratic  boulders  stranded  on  the  hillsides  to  the 
west.  Between  Jama  Gwar  and  the  village  of  Malari  the  track  is 
generally  carried  several  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  Dhaoli  river, 
through  a  magnificent  gorge,  and  skirts  several  stretches  of  water-worn 
rock  cut  into  great  concave  cups  and  hollows,  still  quite  regular  and 
smooth  :  in  one  place  the  path  crosses  an  open-sided  pot-hole  about  400 
or  500  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river.  All  these  contours 
have  been  cut  by  water  flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  present 
stream,  and  not  by  lateral  tributary  torrents.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  river  has  either  greatly  deepened  its  bed,  or  that  its  erosive  action 
has  kept  pace  with  the  uplift  of  that  bed.  From  the  size  of  these  water 
markings,  I  concluded  that  the  river  must  formerly  have  carried  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  it  does  now.  They  occur  on  a  section  of 
the  river  only  30  mDes  below  its  present  source,  and  just  on  that 
section  which  pierces  the  main  axis  of  elevation.  Similar  phenomena 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  many  southward-flowing 
Himalayan  rivers,  and  have  been  explained  as  due  to  increased  erosion, 
cutting  back,  and  capture,  consequent  on  the  copious  rainfall  and 
steeper  slopes  of  the  southern  side.  But  it  is  just  the  area  drained  by 
the  last  30  miles  of  the  Dhaoli  which  has  a  much  smaller  rainfall  than 
the  rest  of  Garhwal.  In  this  instance  we  seem  to  And  support  for  the 
theory  propounded  by  Medlicott,  of  an  earlier  drainage  system  which  has 
continued  to  drain  an  area  originally  to  the  north  of  the  main  axis  of 
elevation.  Is  it  impossible  to  modify  both  these  theories  and  to  suggest 
that  before  the  Himalayan  barrier  reached  its  present  proportions,  the 
rainfall  above  Malari  and  Niti  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  thus  enabling 
a  larger  river  than  exists  at  present  to  cut  down  and  so  keep  pace  with 
the  uplift  of  its  bed  ?  From  what  I  saw  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Tibet  two  years  ago,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  rainfall  there  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present. 

At  Malari,  10,011  feet  G.T.S.,  an  important  Bhotia  *  summer  village, 
we  are  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Girthi  vaUey ;  the  country  to  the 
north  and  east  is  beginning  to  assume  a  Tibetan  character,  the  skies  are 


♦  For  an  account  of  these  very  interesting  people,  vide  C.  A.  Sherring's  paper  in 
Mems.  As.  8oe.  Bengal,  1,  p,  8. 
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bluer  and  the  mountains  barer,  both  of  vegetation  and  snow,  though 
there  are  some  very  fine  deodars  close  to  the  village.  Here  I  was  greeted 
by  a  Bhotia  whom  I  had  met  two  years  previously  at  Shibchilam,  in 
Huudes.  I  had  there  engaged  yaks  from  the  Dzongpon  of  Daba  to  take 
my  belongings  back  into  India.  To  my  surprise,  the  Tibetan  in  charge 
bolted  in  the  night  with  the  yaks  at  the  foot  of  the  Ohor  Hoti  pass,  after 
having  taken  me  all  through  the  Dakka  hills  and  over  the  Shalshal  pass 
into  British  territory.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Niti,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  wrote  a  note  in  English  complaining  to  the  Dzongpon. 
Months  afterwards  I  had  received  a  postal  order  for  B8.8  for  which  I 
could  never  account.  Now  the  Bhotia  informed  me  that  the  Dzongpon 
had  sent  this  sum  to  me  as  the  balance  due  from  the  full  yak  hire  I  had 
already  paid,  and  which  had  been  forfeited  owing  to  the  flight  of 
the  Tibetan  driver.  This  is  a  striking  example,  not  only  of  Tibetan 
honesty,  but  of  the  friendliness  with  which  English  people  are  regarded 
by  Tibetan  ofiBoials.  Doubtless  the  epidemic  of  political  aloofness  which 
is  at  present  so  popular  in  this  country  will  lose  for  us  the  good  impres- 
sion that  we  have  made,  for  the  position  which  we  have  taken  up  over 
the  Tibetan  question  will  inevitably  be  attributed  to  fear. 

From  Malari  we  sent  our  baggage  up  the  valley  through  Gamsali 
village  to  Timor  Shim,  the  encamping  ground  below  the  large  Bhotia 
village  of  Mti,  11,857  feet,  while  we  crossed  the  easy  Kurkuti  Dhar, 
15,064  feet,  getting  fine  views  of  the  Hoti  peaks  and  up  the  Ghtmsali 
glen.  The  descent  to  camp  of  about  3500  feet  was  very  easily  accom- 
plished in  an  hour,  thanks  to  several  glissades,  for  we  were  entering  a 
country  of  gentler  contours  and  of  very  dififerent  conformation  to  the 
ranges  which  form  the  main  axis  of  elevation. 

At  last  we  were  able  to  persuade  ELarbir  to  pay  some  attention  to  his 
frost-bitten  foot,  from  which  he  was  now  suffering  acute  pain.  Leaving 
him  in  charge  of  the  base  camp  at  Timor  Shim,  we  started  again  along 
the  Niti  track  with  eighteen  jhobus  and  fourteen  coolies.  The  Dhaoli 
valley  above  Niti  is  of  considerable  geological  interest,  for  the  liver 
follows  the  course  of  the  great  fault  between  the  crystaUine  rocks  of  the 
main  axis  (Nanda  Devi,  Tristd,  Dunagiri,  and  Kamet  range)  and  the 
younger  sedimentary  beds  which  are  developed  along  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  On  the  gneiss  of  the  right  bank  are  the  last  outlying  pines ; 
on  the  left  there  is  only  scrub,  with  the  last  rhododendron  and  birch 
trees  at  Goting  E.G.  (12,490  feet)  where  we  camped  on  June  26.  The 
view  up  the  valley  and  the  actual  surroundings  at  this  spot  are 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  analogous  solitudes  across  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  The  hharhal^  the  marmot  (A.  Hifnalayantu)^  the  red-billed 
chough  (G,  eremitd),  and  the  snow-pigeon  (0,  leuconoia)  seem  to  be  the 
chief  permanent  inhabitants.  The  very  air  is  now  much  drier  and 
clearer  and  the  sun  more  powerful,  and  we  could  daily  watch  the  white 
clouds  roll  up  from  the  south-west  only  to  dissolve  above  our  heads.   On 
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June  27  we  orossed  the  Dhaoli  bj  a  natural  bridge.  Above  this  the 
valley  was  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  triple  tier  of  gravel  beaohes 
raised  one  above  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  turning  up 
the  Baikana  Nala  which  still  follows  the  course  of  the  great  fault  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  we  deserted  the  track  to  the  Niti  pass.  But  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Baikana  river  possessed  a  greater 
volume  of  water  than  the  Dhaoli,  although  the  latter  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Ghtnes  Ganga.  In  this  region  the  rainfall  diminishes  with 
every  step  towards  the  north. 

On  June  27  we  made  our  first  camp  in  the  Baikana  Nala,  at  a  place 
called  Kali  Eharak  (18,600  feet).  We  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Baikana  river,  which  has  here  cut  a  deep  gorge  for  itself  through 
moraine  stuff  along  the  line  of  the  great  &ult.  Up  the  valley  to  the 
north-west  is  a  huge  moraine,  marked  on  the  G.T.S.  as  a  series  of  hills. 
It  is,  however,  a  true  terminal  moraine,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still 
lyiug  on  ice  which  certainly  desoends  below  15,000  feet.  Immediately 
at  its  foot  is  an  irregular  plain,  scattered  over  with  huge  moraine  blocks 
and  supporting  a  scanty  growth  of  juniper  and  grass :  this  is  called 
Baikana  Kharak  (14,200  feet),  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  pasturage 
for  yaks  and  jhobus  by  the  Niti  Bhotias.  Here  I  saw  a  rare  and 
beautiful  little  bird,  Erythacus  pectoralis^  a  near  relative  of  the  Arctic 
*' bluethroat."  Grossing  this,  the  next  morning  we  asoended  the 
moraine,  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  going,  had  to  stop  at  11  a.m. 
and  send  the  jhobua  back  to  their  scanty  pastures  at  Baikana  Kharak. 
Our  camp  was  pitched  at  15,350  feet,  on  a  level  patch  of  moraine-stuff 
adjoining  the  ice  on  the  left  bank  of  the  glacier,  and  directly  below 
Change,  20,216  feet.  We  were  able  to  obtain  wood  from  the  juniper 
bushes  at  Baikana  Eharak. 

On  June  29  I  proceeded  up  the  left  bank  of  the  main  Baikana 
glacier  with  the  two  Brocherels.  We  passed  several  fine  glacial  pools, 
which  might  almost  be  accorded  the  title  of  marjelen  lakes,  the  larger 
ones  containing  small  floating  bergs.  In  three  hours  we  reached  a 
height  of  about  16,300  feet,  the  glacier  being  very  rough  and  crevassed. 
To  the  north-north-west  was  a  snow-pass  leading  into  Tibet,  and  on  this 
side  easy  of  access.  To  the  west  we  were  looking  straight  up  a  glacier, 
which  leads  to  what  I  take  to  be  Strachey's  24,670-feet  peak,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north-east  of  Eamet  itself,  and  which  I  had  seen  from  Gurla 
Mandhata,  100  miles  to  the  east  in  1905.  Owing  to  inaccuracies  in  the 
map,  we  had  overshot  our  mark,  which  was  the  glacier  leading  to  Eamet 
itself.  After  watching  some  bharhcd  feeding  on  the  stony  slopes  opposite 
at  over  16,000  feet,  we  turned  back  crossing  over  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  glacier,  and  skirting  round  a  great  buttress  so  as  to  reach  the  glacier 
which  flows  from  the  actual  south-east  base  of  Eamet,  and  which,  for 
convenience,  I  shall  call  the  Eamet  glacier.  We  had  to  climb  high 
above  some  bad  cliffs  on  the  buttress,  but  eventually  dropped  down  on 
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to  the  Eamet  glacier  and  continned  up  it  to  a  height  of  about  16,d00 
feet.  Here  we  saw  enough  to  show  us  that  we  were  on  the  only  pomble 
route  by  which  our  peak  could  be  attacked  on  this  side,  though  we  could 
not  reconcile  the  map  with  what  we  saw  before  us.  Descending  the 
Eamet  glacier,  we  found  that  it  united  with  the  Baikana  glacier,  its 
extremely  brok^i  and  moraine-covered  surface  having  doubtless  deoelTed 
the  surveyors  into  thinking  that  the  two  ice-streams  did  not  join  one 
another.  We  reached  our  camp  late  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  long 
and  fatiguing  day. 

On  June  30  we  started  to  reconnoitre  Kamet,'  taking  with  us  the 
two  Brocherels,  six  Gurkhas,  and  ten  coolies.  Crossing  the  Baikana 
glacier,  we  went  up  the  Kamet  glacier,  and,  after  some  rough  walking, 
made  a  camp  at  16,800  feet  on  the  left  lateral  moraine,  where  we  found 
some  big  boulders  on  a  grassy  slope,  which  gave  our  camp  a  very 
luxurious  air.  As  usual,  we  sent  the  coolies  back  at  once.  On  July  1 
we  did  not  start  till  6.30  a.m. ;  to  follow  the  glacier  further  would  have 
been  very  risky,  owing  to  the  dangerous  hanging  glaciers  which  drape 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mana  peak  (No.  1,  23,862  feet,  6.T.S.),  so  we 
turned  sharply  to  the  north-west  up  a  very  steep  moraine-slope.  This 
landed  us  on  a  glacier  of  the  secondary  order  which  flows  down  a 
typical  hanging  valley.  Our  surroundings  gave  a  striking  example  of 
the  conservative  effects  of  ice.  The  small  glacier  stream  emerged  from 
the  snout  of  the  glacier  at  an  altitude  of  about  17,400  feet.  The  ice- 
covering  was  obviously  checking  the  development  of  the  valley,  in 
particular,  inhibiting  the  back  cutting  by  the  stream,  which,  as  I  have 
remarked,  is  but  a  small  one,  for  the  higher  the  ice  the  less  is  the 
melting. 

Heavy  clouds  were  blowing  over  the  ridge  from  the  south-west,  but 
the  echo  from  the  cliffs  on  our  right  kept  us  straight.  We  pushed  on 
over  ever  steepening  snow-slopes,  and  at  1.30  p.m.  reached  the  crest  of 
the  ridge.  The  Watkin  observation  gives  a  height  of  20,180  feet, 
worked  out  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  in  the  notes.  But  the  camp 
was  fixed,  as  usual,  by  hypsometer,  and  using  this  as  a  lower  station, 
the  reading  would  be  20,870  feet.  I  think  this  tends  to  show  that  the 
other  altitudes  are  not  overestimated.  The  clouds  cleared  somewhat, 
and  we  saw  directly  below  us  the  avalanche-swept  Eamet  glacier 
winding  down  from  the  foot  of  that  great  peak  (25,443  feet  G.T.S.).  But 
we  were  completely  cut  off  from  it.  Worse  still,  we  never  got  a  com- 
plete view  of  its  stupendous  south-east  face,  which  falls  in  a  succession 
of  red  precipices  more  than  7000  feet  to  the  glacier  below.  We  had 
carried  the  plane-table  up  with  us,  but  with  all  the  clouds  about  it  was 
useless  to  set  it  up ;  indeed,  the  cold  wind  alone  was  sufficient  to  drive 
us  down  after  we  had  waited  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  hopes  of  a 
clear  view.  We  had  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  was  no  practicable 
route  by  which  the  peak  might  be  attacked  on  this  (eastern)  side.     The 
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npper  Kamet  glacier  is  horribly  dangerous,  lying  in  bo  narrow  a  gorge 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  escape  from  the  ioe  avc^anches 
which  constantly  fall  on  to  it.  During  the  descent  we  again  noticed 
how  the  clouds  were  dissipated  as  the  dry  air  of  Tibet  was  approached, 
and  over  the  Change  ridge  we  obtained  the  most  wondrous  glimpses  of 
that  part  of  Tibet  in  which  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  wander  two 
years  previously. 

Next  day  we  returned  down  the  Eamet  glacier  and  crossed  the 
Baikana  glacier  to  our  camp.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  glacier  lakes 
had  emptied  itself  since  we  had  passed  it  three  days  earlier. 

As  we  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  Eamet  from  the  east,  we  now 
decided  to  cross  the  main  range  to  Badrinath,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Alaknanda.  Our  heavy  baggage  would  have  to  go  round  by  Joshimath, 
but  by  using  a  snow  pass  known  to  the  natives,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
cross  with  sufficient  tents  and  supplies  to  keep  ns  till  our  heavy  camp 
could  arrive.  So  we  all  returned  to  Niti,  and  on  July  4  had  the  whole 
of  our  effects  carried  down  through  the  wonderful  Niti  gorge  to  the 
encamping  ground  (11,190  feet)  opposite  the  village  of  Gamsali,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dhaoli  river. 

On  piercing  the  narrow  gorge  below  Niti,  where  it  bends  upon  itself 
at  an  angle  of  45^,  the  Dhaoli  cuts  its  way  deeply  through  a  vast  bed  of 
hard  silicious  mud  and  great  angular  boulders,  which  extends  for  3  or  4 
miles  down  the  valley  towards  Malari,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  level 
floor,  about  2  miles  wide  at  its  broadest,  between  the  steep  gneiss  cliffs 
which  bound  the  valley  on  the  east  and  west.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that,  though  portions  of  this  bed  may  be  due  to  rock«falls 
&om  above,  a  considerable  part  of  it  represents  a  moraine  left  by  the 
recession  of  the  huge  glacier  system  which  still  fills  the  head  of  the 
Gamsali  glen.  But  I  feel  still  more  certain  that  no  glacier  ever  pushed 
through  the  Niti  gorge  from  above,  though  there  are  water-marks  there 
high  above  the  present  level  of  the  stream,  showing  how  it  has  deepened 
its  bed. 

On  July  7  we  started  up  the  Gamsali  valley  with  about  twenty 
Bhotia  coolies,  and  soon  found  ourselves  amongst  a  chaos  of  huge  rocks. 
These  are  probably  the  result  of  rock-falls  overlaying  moraine  stuff. 
The  valley  is  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  most  glorious  gneiss  cliffs, 
the  general  effect  produced  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Vale  of  Lauter- 
brannen  carved  on  a  sublime  scale,  but  with  the  forests  absent.  Further 
on  we  came  to  an  unmistakable  terminal  moraine,  its  summit  raised 
above  the  valley  floor  immediately  ahead.  At  this  time  of  year  it  was  a 
veritable  garden  of  flowers,  and  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  the 
Gamsali  flocks.  It  can  only  have  been  formed  at  a  time  when  the 
snout  of  its  parent  glacier  was  almost  stationary,  or  only  retreating 
very,  very  slowly.  After  this  the  glacier  must  have  retreated  with 
great  rapidity  back  to  its  present  point  of  termination  (13,000  feet). 
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about  which  it  has  made  another  stand,  as  evidenoed  by  the  formation 
and  character  of  its  moraines.  The  intermediate  distance  is  a  flat 
waste  of  stones,  through  which  the  stream  wanders  in  many  channels, 
bnt  the  lateral  moraines  are  still  well  marked  where  side  streams 
and  avalanches  have  not  destroyed  them.  The  secondary  glaciers, 
coming  down  from  the  G.T.S.  peak,  19,815  feet,  formerly  joined  the 
main  glacier,  and  even  now  come  down  very  mnch  lower  than  is 
indicated  on  the  maps.  From  the  largest  a  stream  of  stone  avalanches 
£bJ1s,  both  day  and  night,  over  a  steep  cliff  on  to  the  moraine  of  the 
main  (Bauke)  glacier  below.  This  is  an  example  of  how  the  recemon 
of  a  glacier  might  in  particular  circumstances  close  a  route,  for  at 
the  time  when  this  secondary  glacier  joined  the  main  ice>stream  such 
rock-falls  could  not  occur.  Though  I  have  not  visited  the  Balam  pass 
myself,  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  natives,  that  this  is  the 
probable  explanation  of  the  closing  of  that  old  route  from  Johar  into 
Darma. 

We  camped  on  July  7  at  a  spot  called  Thur  Udiar  (13,000  feet), 
close  to  the  snout  of  the  main  glacier,  to  which  the  Gk^msali  people 
gave  the  name  of  Banke  gal.  Next  day  we  followed  the  left  lateral 
moraine  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  camped  on  a  flat  shelf  behind 
it  called  Eri  Udiar  (Cold  Cave)  (14,690  feet).  Here  were  the  last 
of  the  juniper  bushes ;  the  fact  that  they  had  not  all  been  cut 
for  fuel  long  ago  ia  itself  showing  how  rarely  the  natives  visit  this 
spot.  Facing  us  was  a  magnificent  ice-fall,  flowing  down  the  slopes 
of  G.T.S.  peak,  21,198  feet,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  while  from 
the  steep  slopes  above  our  camp  there  was  a  splendid  view  of  Rataban, 
20,094  feet,  and  also  of  the  beautiful  little  glacier  lake  at  the  foot  of 
the  former  peak.  The  pass  by  which  we  meant  to  cross  the  range 
lay  between  these  two  fine  mountains,  but  was  completely  hidden 
behind  a  subsidiary  spur  of  the  21,198-feet  peak.  It  was  crossed  in 
1862  by  Colonel  Edmund  Smyth,*  and  we  were  told  later  by  the  priests 
at  Badrinath  that  one  of  the  Stracheys  had  also  crossed  it. 

I  returned  for  letters  to  Gamsali  with  Bruce,  who  had  to  make 
arrangements  for  sending  Earbir  round  by  the  valley  route  with  our 
heavy  camp.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  in  spite  of  very  unsettled  weather, 
Mumm  and  Inderbinen  explored  the  upper  Banke  glacier  towards  the 
Mana  peak  (G.T.S.,  No.  1,  23,862  feet),  finding  most  unexpected  indi- 
cations of  a  pass.  I  regret  we  did  not  follow  this  up  by  attempting  to 
get  to  Mana  by  this  new  route.  On  July  1 1  we  all  assembled  once  more 
at  Eri  Udiar,  and  started  at  7  a.m.  next  morning  to  cross  the  Bhyundar 
Ehanta,  taking  about  twenty  lightly  laden  coolies  with  us.  We  reached 
the  top  of  the  pass  without  difficulty  at  noon,  and  saw  three  hharhal 
above  us.    I  found  the  altitude  to  be  only  16,700  feet.    The  view  to  the 


Vide  Maolntyre's '  Hindu-Kob,'  p.  884. 
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south-west  into  the  green  Bhynndar  valley  was  very  fine,  and  a  great 
oontrast  to  the  stony  desolation  of  the  north.  Dne  south  rose  Ganri 
Parbat,  21,747  feet,  well  named  the  "  Brilliant  peak,"  and  over  its  shoulder 
we  conld  see  the  top  of  Hathi  Parbat,  22,141  feet,  named  after  its  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  body  of  a  reolining  elephant.  We  were  standing  npon 
more  than  a  mere  water-parting,  for  this  is  the  soreen  which  precipi- 
tates so  much  of  the  rain  borne  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  accounts 
for  the  higher  snow-line  (17,000  to  18,000  feet)  found  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  for  the  very  different  flora  and  fauna  which  are  found  on  that 
side.  The  same  state  of  things  prevails  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
respectively  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group :  on  the  south  the  snow-line  is  about 
16,000  feet,  the  glaciers  descend  to  12,000  feet,  and  the  forests  are  very 
extensive  ;  while  on  the  north  the  forests  are  scanty  or  absent,  and  end 
well  below  the  terminations  of  the  glaciers,  which,  though  frequently 
greater  in  volume,  do  not  descend  so  low  (18,000  to  14,000  feet); 
but,  owing  to  its  complicated  orography,  there  is  no  spot  comparable  to 
the  Bhyundar  Ehanta,  where  the  two  different  landscapes  are  brought 
into  the  same  immediate  field  of  view. 

Though  the  snow-slopes  on  the  north  are  much  crevassed,  and  those 
on  the  south  are  steep  and  require  some  care,  this  pass  is  not  at  all 
difficult  as  compared  with  the  Alpine  standard.  The  G.T.S.  is  inaccurate 
on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  south,  where  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  glaciers  is  greatly  underrated,  one  of  those  left  out  being  some 
6  miles  in  length.  StUl,  the  map  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  us,  and 
would  enable  a  mountaineer  to  plan  routes  with  considerable  confidence. 

The  descent  is  broken  by  a  cirque  of  cliflGs  over  which  the  ice  of  the 
G.T.S.  Thiapap-ka-bank  (Garhwali  Bhyundar)  glacier  tumbles,  but  we 
avoided  them  by  a  long  traverse  to  the  west  on  steep  snow,  and, 
scrambling  down  a  rock  gully,  reached  the  dry  glacier  itself.  Gradually 
we  edged  off  the  glacier  towards  its  high  right  lateral  moraine.  We 
now  saw  the  full  face  of  Hathi  Parbat,  from  the  western  base  of  which 
a  large  glacier  rises.  At  its  head  is  a  pass,  practicable  on  this  side  at 
least,  which,  according  to  the  G.T.S.,  would  lead  over  on  to  the  Juma 
glacier.  It  joins  the  Thiapap-ka-bank  (Bhyundar)  glacier  about  a  mile 
below  what  is  shown  as  its  termination  on  the  G.T.S.  Opposite  this 
junction  we  camped,  at  8.80  p.m.  There  is  plenty  of  juniper  and  good 
shelter  amongst  the  boulders,  with  water  not  far  off,  and  the  place  is 
known  as  Shem  Eharak  (1 2,800  feet).  We  did  not  see  the  lake  marked 
as  Lakpal-ka-kund  on  the  G.T.S. 

We  continued  down  the  moraine  next  morning  (July  13)  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  we  reached  the  snout  of  the  Bhyundar 
glacier  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  Our  route  now  lay  across  the 
most  luxuriant  meadows  I  have  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Himalaya. 
We  waded  through  flowers  up  to  cur  waists—  ferns,  yellow  lilies  and 
anemones,  green  fritillaries,  purple  monkshood,  and  in  the  drier  spots  a 
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beautiful  blue  dwarf  iris,  and  white  and  red  wild  strawberries,  with 
forget-me-nots  and  large  yellow  king-cups  by  the  streams.  Swallow- 
tailed  butterflies  and  small  birds  were  flitting  about  us  on  all  sides. 
Altogether  we  found  its  charm  so  irresistible  that  we  camped  at  10.30 
a.m.  This  spot  was  called  Bhamini  Daur  by  our  coolies.  It  is  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  11,650  feet,  just  where  the  Bhyundar  river,  which  has 
been  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  makes  a  sudden  sharp  turn 
to  the  south  into  the  jaws  of  an  extraordinarily  abrupt  defile.  We 
were  told,  probably  inoorrecUy,  that  this  defile  is  quite  impassable 
lower  down.  A  fortnight  later  we  passed  the  spot  where  it  enters  the 
Vishnu  (Alaknanda)  river,  a  mile  below  Pandukeswar. 

We  left  this  camp  at  8  a.m.  on  July  14,  going  due  west  towards 
an  obvious  pass.  After  scrambling  up  a  very  steep  grass  slope  beside  a 
fine  waterfall,  we  emerged  into  a  hanging  valley  strewed  with  moraine 
heaps,  and  into  the  upper  (north-west)  part  of  which  a  small  glacier 
descends.  Passing  below  its  snout,  up  easy  grass  slopes,  we  reached  the 
pass  known  as  the  Ehanta  Ehal  at  11  a.m.  The  hypsometer  gave  the 
altitude  as  14,750  feet  and  the  corrected  Watkin  aneroid  as  14,500  feet. 
I  obtained  a  fine  five-plate  panorama  of  the  peaks  and  glaciers  to  the 
north  and  east,  which  has  been  utilized  for  our  map.  To  the  west 
clouds  somewhat  interfered  with  the  view,  but  the  wonderful  snowy 
spike  of  Nalikhanta,  21,713  feet,  dominating  Badrinath,  stood  out 
glittering  above  them^  We  descended  through  a  wild  glen  to  Hanuman 
Chatti  (8500  feet),  the  descent  of  6000  feet  in  2\  miles  being  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  hours.  The  beds  of  avc^anche  snow  in  the 
nala  extended  almost  down  to  the  village,  and  we  had  some  splendid 
glissades  whenever  we  could  get  down  into  it 

At  Hanuman  Chatti  we  were  on  the  great  pilgrim  route  to 
Badrinath,  which  we  passed  through  on  July  15,  pitching  our  camp 
at  Mana  tillage  the  same  day.  While  waiting  for  Earbir  and  our 
heavy  camp  to  come  up,  Mumm  visited  the  junction  of  Bhagat  Kharak, 
and  Satopanth  glaciers  from  which  the  tocred  Alaknanda  river  issues, 
while  I  pushed  on  up  to  Mana  pass,  and  reconnoitred  the  western 
approaches  to  Kamet.  I  suggest  that  the  name  Sarasutti,  given  to  the 
main  river  above  Mana  by  the  G.T.S.,  is  really  Saraswati,  a  name  of 
great  historical  interest  and  of  very  ancient  origin. 

Just  as  the  Garbyang  Bhotias  trade  with  Purang  (Taklakhot)  over 
the  Lipu  Lekh,  the  Milam  Bhotias  with  Gyanema  over  the  Untadhura, 
and  the  Niti  Bhotias  wi^  Daba  over  the  Niti  pass,  so  do  the  Mana 
Bhotias  carry  on  the  trade  with  Tsaprang  and  Toling  (Totlingmath) 
over  the  Mana  or  Ghirbattia  pass.  The  gradients  are  easy,  but  the 
going  is  extremely  bad  for  yaks,  ponies,  or  sheep,  all  of  which  are  used 
for  transport.  The  upper  half  of  the  route  lies  over  a  chaos  of  unstable 
rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  distance  from  the  highest  village, 
Mana,  to  the  pass  is  25  miles.     This  can  be  done  by  men  in  four  days. 
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but  paok-sheep  take  at  least  a  week.     The  chief  encamping  groonds 


ypoometer. 

Corrected  Watkin 
aneroid. 

13,200 
15,500 
15,950 
17,550 

13,100 
15,250 

17,150 

18,088 

O.T.S. 


Ghastoli  

Balbala  

Rata  Kona       

Jagrau 

Manapasa       I        —  18,088  17,8906 


16,003ft 


On  Jnlj  18  I  made  a  short  reconnaissance  towards  Eamet.  Leaving 
Ghastoli  E.  G.  at  6.45  a.m.,  we  proceeded  np  the  valley  past  Ehaiam  E.  G. 
for  an  honr  and  a  half,  and  then  turned  east  np  into  a  hanging  valley  over 
a  steep  moraine-strewn  slope.  The  ice  of  what  might  fitly  be  named  the 
Khaiam  glacier  descends  to  15,400  feet.  Ascending  this  glacier  for  some 
little  distance,  we  struck  np  on  to  the  ridge  to  the  south,  at  2  p.m.  reaching 
the  summit  of  one  of  its  peaks  at  an  altitude  of  17,650  feet.  To  the 
west  was  the  Bidum  glacier,  and  to  east-north-east  Eamet  itself.  The 
Ehaiam  glacier  probably  forms  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  attack 
of  this  peak.  To  the  south  was  the  Ghastoli  peak,  marked  as- 18,002 
feet  on  the  G.T.S.  We  certainly  seemed  to  be  higher,  and  I  think  the 
altitude  is  wrongly  marked.  We  had  a  very  good  climb  down  the 
rocks  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ridge  to  the  glacier  which  enters 
the  Mana  valley  just  above  Ghastoli,  and  to  which  I  would  attach  that 
name.     The  ice  descends  to  about  15,000  feet. 

No  European  seems  to  have  visited  the  Mana  pass  since  the  visit  of 
the  surveyor,  Mr.  I.  S.  Pocock,  in  1874,  during  which  visit,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  he  reached  the  great  altitude  of  22,040  feet.  The 
survey  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  well  done. 

Game  is  extremely  scarce,  though  grass  and  flowers  are  to  be  found 
at  great  altitudes.  On  the  pass  itself,  at  18,000  feet,  I  found  Primula 
minutisnma,  Parrya  lanuginosa^  and  a  draha*  all  in  flower.  The  gneiss 
and  crystalline  schists  extend  up  to  the  water-parting,  but  the  land- 
scape on  the  Tibetan  side  suggests  a  later  formation.  The  Abijugan 
glacier  appeared  at  the  time  of  my.  visit  to  lie  exactly  across  the  pass, 
and  to  discharge  streams  both  towards  the  Sutlej  and  the  Alaknanda. 

From  the  number  and  extent  of  the  glaciers  on  this  part  of  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  I  concluded  that  the  rainfall  must  be  considerable, 
and  certainly  greater  than  it  is  further  east. 

During  t^e  whole  of  the  week  I  spent  in  the  upper  Mana  valley  I 
felt  the  efiects  of  the  high  altitude  severely,  though  the  mythical 
symptoms  (haemorrhages,  etc.)  of  that  dread  disease,  mountain  sickness, 


♦  For  these  identifications  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Edmund  Baker,  of  the  British 
Museum. 
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were  absent.  The  guides  and  Gurkhas  showed  no  weakening  of  their 
powers,  though  we  had  a  hard  time.  We  experienced  very  bad  weather, 
with  high  winds  and  frequent  snowstorms,  and  our  doings  were  finally 
cut  short  by  the  breaking  of  the  rains  on  July  23.  So  abandoning  all 
hope  of  farther  ascents,  the  whole  party  descended  to  Joehimath,  and  on 
July  30  recrossed  the  Knari  pass. 

Next  day  Bmoe  and  Mumm  left  for  Kashmir,  taking  the  gnidesdown 
with  them,  while  I  went  off  on  a  long-cherished  scheme  to  visit  the 
valleys  to  the  west  of  Trisnl,  and  that  of  the  Snkeram  glacier  to  the 
sooth-east.  By  this  means  I  hoped  to  link  up  the  knowledge  I  had 
gained  in  1905  with  that  of  last  year,  and  thus  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  orography  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group. 

Of  the  Peri-Satol  valleys  I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  nor  any  fault 
to  find  with  the  maps.  I  found  that  the  G.T.S.  peak,  21,286  feet,  was 
universaUy  known  to  the  local  people  as  Nanda  Ghunti.  The  two 
terminal  nalas  of  SOla  Samudhar  and  Ghingtoli  have  been  very  rarely 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  would  well  repay  further  study. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  I  visited  Sunderdunga.  This  is  more 
correctly  written  Sonadhunga,  which  means  the  "  Golden  Bock ; "  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  gold  which  used  to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  river 
gravel  there,  and  also  for  the  number  and  malignancy  of  the  local 
demons,  who  are  particularly  averse  to  the  human  voice.  As  the  result 
of  five  observations,  I  obtained  10,636  feet  as  the  altitude  of  the 
shepherds'  huts,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  barometrical  value, 
10,620  feet,  of  the  G.T.S.  The  place  is  approached  by  a  very  bad 
jungle  track  up  the  valley  of  the  Sunderdunga  (or  Sonadhunga)  river, 
the  distance  from  the  hamlet  of  Jatholi,  though  only  6  miles,  taking 
six  hours  to  cover. 

On  August  24  I  visited  the  Maiktoli  glacier,  which  descends  from 
between  the  peaks  A^^  22,360  feet  (sometimes  known  as  East  Trisul), 
and  Am,  21,858  feet,  to  a  height  of  about  12,500  feet,  according  to 
the  G.T.S.  In  the  black  gorge  which  leads  from  Sona-dhunga  to  this 
glacier  is  a  permanent  snow-bed,  the  walls  of  the  gorge  being  so  narrow 
that  the  sun  can  never  penetrate  its  recesses  sufficiently  to  melt  it.  It 
is  formed  by  avalanches  of  winter  snow,  and  on  c€^eful  examination 
reveals  most  of  the  usual  glacier  phenomena,  such  as  crevasses,  lateral 
moraines,  and  ice-tables,  all  of  course  on  a  minute  scale.  This  snow- 
bed  is  indicated  on  the  map.  Its  altitude  is  between  500  and  1000  feet 
above  Sona-dhunga,  which  would  make  it  about  11,000  to  11,500  fe^t 
above  sea-level. 

On  August  25  I  started  up  the  Sukeram  Nala,  and  camped  for  four 
nights  at  the  shepherd's  cave,  known  as  Sukeram  Udiar,  12,570  feet-. 
At  this  spot  a  beautiful  blue  poppy  (sp.  mecanopna)  was  very  abundant. 
I  had  the  plane-table  with  me,  but  the  rains  were  not  yet  over,  and 
unsettled  weather  prevented  me  from  doing  as  much  as  I  had  hoped. 
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However,  on  Angnst  28  I  reached  the  great  southerly  bend  of  the 
Snkeram  glacier,  and  mounting  to  the  snmmit  of  the  left  lateral  moraine, 
which  is  of  a  very  nnxuraal  type,  I  had  a  fairly  .good  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  glacier  from  a  height  of  15,500  feet.  In  place  of  the  ridge 
shown  on  the  G.T.S.,  between  the  peaks  A^,  22,360  feet  and  20,010 
feet,  forming  a  water-parting  between  the  Knmmtoli  and  Snkeram 
glaciers,  I  saw  that  these  two  peaks  were  entirely  separated  by  the 
Snkeram  glacier,  which  rises  from  the  sonth-westem  flanks  of  the 
G.T.8.  peak  k^  22,360  feet,  and  the  sonthem  slopes  of  Agg,  22,490  feet, 
and  is  constantly  fed  by  avalanches  from  the  former  peak.  The  massif 
centring  in  the  G.T.S.  peak,  20,010  feet,  which  the  Danpnrias  of  the 
npper  Pindar  valley  call  Simmn  Saga,  is  entirely  cnt  off  from  the 
East  Trisnl  ridge,  forming  a  sonthem  ontlying  gronp  of  its  own. 
Chaknri  Jhaba  was  given  me  as  the  name  of  the  second  peak,  18,517 
feet.  This  gronp  sends  down  three  glaciers  towards  the  Snkeram, 
two  of  which  nnite  with  the  main  ice-stream.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  *  that  the  glacier  shown  by  the  G.T.S.  as  joining  the  Enmmtoli 
glacier  on  its  eastern  side  does  not  in  fact  do  so.  It  represents 
the  head  of  the  Snkeram  glacier  itself,  which  lies  on  a  great  shelf 
tilted  np  towards  the  west  The  snont  descends  to  13,200  ieei^ 
and  shows  signs  of  recent  recession.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier 
I  shot  a  hharhal.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  local  shikari  did 
not  recognize  it,  bnt  called  it  a  ihar  (Hemitragus  jemlaicus)^  of  which 
there  are  large  numbers  abont  here.  He  was  very  loth  to  accompany 
me  at  all,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  two  Gnrkhas, 
wonld  probably  have  rnn  away  from  this  demon-hannted  glen.  It 
appears  certain  that  no  European  or  native  had  previously  visited  the 
glacier  itself,  and  I  failed  to  find  any  sportsman  who  had  ever  heard  of 
hharhal  in  this  locality.  It  offers  a  very  favourable  field  for  the  moun- 
taineer who  is  not  merely  actuated  by  the  desire  to  break  records. 

I  hope  that  it  is  evident  from  what  I  have  written  that  my  criticisms 
on  the  work  of  the  G.T.S.  are  made  in  no  captious  spirit.  The  triangu- 
lation  of  the  main  features  of  the  country  is  well  known  to  be  extremely 
accurate,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  survey 
was  made,  the  errors  in  the  topographical  details  are  surprisingly  few  in 
number,  and  of  no  importance  from  a  political,  strategical,  or  economical 
point  of  view. 

Notes. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  the  words  "  right "  and  **  left "  are  used  in 
their  true  orographical  sense,  unless  it  is  directly  stated  otherwise  in 
the  context. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  based  upon  the  fixed  points 


*  Qeograjihioal  Jawmal,  vol.  29,  p.  210. 
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of  the  G.T.S.  of  1  inch  to  1  mile.  The  topography  of  the  Bishi  and 
Bagini  valleys  is  from  a  plane-table  survey  on  the  scale  of  1  inch  to 
2  miles,  carried  out  by  Havildar  Damar  Sing  Rana,  5ih  Gurkha  Rifles, 
with  a  little  help  from  myself.  A  few  portions  of  this  area,  to  which 
he  did  not  penetrate,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  covered  by  us,  are  drawn 
from  corrections  to  the  G.T.S.  made  on  the  spot  by  myself,  and  from 
photographs  taken  on  various  occasions  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mumm  and  myself. 

The  altitudes  have  been  taken  with  two  hypsometers  and  two 
(4^  and  3  inch)  Watkin  mountain  aneroids.  I  am  immensely  indebted 
to  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Walker,  f.r.s.,  Director-General  of  Observatories, 
Meteorological  Department  of  India,  who  has  most  kindly  had  thirty- 
two  hypsometer  and  ninety-seven  Watkin  aneroid  observations  worked 
out  for  me.  Each  observation  has  been  worked  out  separately,  although 
they  only  deal  with  some  sixty  places.  The  meteorological  observatory 
at  Muktesar,  7500  feet,  close  to  Almora,  has  been  taken  as  the  lower 
station.  From  May  to  September  the  maximum  variation  of  the  daily 
mean  was  only  0*35  inch.  The  Smithsonian  tables  have  been  used 
throughout,  in  preference  to  Airy's  tables,  which  would  give  higher 
values.  I  am,  however,  entirely  responsible  for  the  final  results  as 
given  in  this  paper. 

The  great  majority  of  our  camps  have  been  fixed  by  one,  two,  or 
three  hypsometer  readings,  but  to  obviate  any  overestimation,  200  feet 
has  been  subtracted  from  each  result.  Mr.  Beeves  assures  me  that  this 
is  a  more  than  sufficient  allowance  for  the  probable  error.  At  the  same 
places  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  observations  were  taken  with  the 
Watkin  aneroids.  Combining  these  results  with  about  half  a  dozen 
G.T.S.  values,  I  have  a  very  good  series  of  control  observations  for  the 
Watkin  aneroids,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  altitudes,  and  the  differences 
in  altitude  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  obtained.  Both  aneroids  invari- 
ably but  consistently  underestimated  the  height,  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  owing  to  our  great  mean  elevation  during  five  months  they 
had  to  be  kept  constantly  closed  (i.e.  out  of  action),  and  that  I  never 
gave  them  more  than  half  a  minute  to  "settle."  This  error  has  been 
averaged  and  allowed  for,  but  all  odd  feet  have  been  cut  off,  so  that 
the  results  are  given  throughout  in  round  figures,  as  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  barometric  or  hypsometric  method  of  determination  can  be 
absolutely  relied  upon  in  a  mountainous  country.  Most  of  the  altitudes 
determined  by  me  are  given  in  brackets.  In  the  case  of  the  level  to 
which  the  various  glaciers  are  stated  to  descend,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  moraine  stuff  at  the  snout,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  far  the  ice  itself  actually  extends.  As 
a  rule  the  G.T.S  mistakes  heavily  morained  ice  for  terra  firma. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  J.  Garwood  for  naming  some  geological 
specimens,  for  the  loan  of  a  plane-table,  and  for  much  valuable  advice 
before  I  left  England. 
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Beiore  the  paper,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Freshfield,  Vice-President)  said:  The 
paper  to  be  read  to-night  U  on  explorations  in  the  Himalaya.  Since  it  is  only  two 
months  ago  that  we  had  a  very  interesting  paper  from  Dr.  Workman  on  his 
explorations  in  the  Himalaya,  it  may  seem  to  you  somewhat  soon  to  return  to  the 
same  re^on.  Bat  I  may  point  out,  I  will  not  say  excuses,  but  reasons  why  we 
should  iind  ourselves  paying  more  frequent  attention  to  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  globe.  As  exploration  goes  on,  the  level,  or  comparatively  level,  regions  are 
naturally  the  soonest  exhausted,  and  adventurers  turn  to  the  unexplored  regions, 
either  to  the  snow^  of  the  Poles  or  the  snows  of  the  Peaks.  There  is  another 
reason  which  I  might  allege :  that  the  Himalaya  is  a  term  which  covers  an  ex- 
ceedingly wide  tract  of  country.  I  would  not  impute  to  any  Fellow  present  any  lack 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Himalaya,  but  I  cannot  but  recollect  that  in  this  hall 
I  was  asked,  when  I  went  to  Kangchenjunga  a  few  years  ago,  whether  I  had  been 
treading  in  the  track  of  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Now,  the  distance  between 
Kangchenjunga  and  the  scene  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  travels  is  equivalent  to  that 
between  Uie  Gross  Glockner  in  Carinthia  and  Mont  Perdu  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Therefore,  though  we  may  be  talking  about  the  Himalaya,  we  are  not ' 
talking  about  the  same  region.  Dr.  Longstaff's  paper  is  a  description  of  a  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  Himalaya,  roughly  speaking,  north  of  Agra.  If  you  look  for 
it  in  your  atlases,  you  will  find  it  just  to  the  west  of  that  long  green  caterpillar 
that  crawls  along  the  back  of  India,  the  native  state  of  Nepal. 

With  regard  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  he  does  not  require  any  introduction  to 
this  audience.  He  must  be  doubly  welcome,  first  as  the  son  of  a  father  who, 
when  His  Majesty's  late  Government  found  themselves  inadequate  to  support  the 
great  Antarctic  Expedition,  made  it  a  possibility,  and  secondly,  because  we  already 
know  Dr.  Longstaff  here.  He  published  a  paper  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of 
February,  1907,  on  his  previous  Himalayan  journey  in  company  with  Mr.  Sherring. 
The  present  expedition  is,  I  should  remind  you,  the  result  of  the  proposal,  the  un- 
fortunately unsuccessful  proposal,  that  was  made  to  His  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, that  an  expedition  should  be  sent,  at  no  cost  to  the  nation,  but  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  those  who  were  undertaking  it,  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Everest,  and  to  ascertain  the  accessibility  of  the  hJgbe&t  mountain  in  the  world. 
When  the  present  Cabinet  refused  leave  to  that  expedition,  the  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  who  were  prepared  to  undertake  it  divetted  their  thoughts  to  some- 
thing of  a  more  modest  kind,  and  set  out  on  the  journey  of  which  I  will  now 
call  upon  Dr.  Longetaff  to  give  you  an  account 

After  the  paper,  Mr.  Fbebhfield  said :  I  have  listened  with  very  great  pleasure 
to  the  graphic  deeciiption  which  Dr.  Longstaff  has  given  us  of  an  Himalayan 
district,  one  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  we  have  ever  had  in  this  Society.  I 
am  sure  we  have  all  followed  his  adventures  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  that  I 
am  only  interpreting  the  sentiments  of  every  ooe  here  present  in  saying  that  we 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  lecture  and  the  most  beautiful  series  of  photographs 
which  he  has  put  before  us  to-night.  My  oaly  regret  is  that  since  we  are  pre- 
eminently an  Early  Closing  Association,  Dr.  Longstaff  has  been  unable  to  give 
us  the  solid  results  of  his  journey,  the  mass  of  observations,  geographical  and 
topographical,  which  he  and  his  coiupanions  have  made.  However,  I  remember 
what  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said  to  me  forty  years  ago,  when  I  first  read  a  paper 
before  the  Society.  "  Tell  them  your  adventures,  and  print  your  results."  And 
fortunately  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  reading  in  an  early  ntunber  of  the 
Jourrud  Uie  full  results  of  this  remarkable  expedition.  Dr.  Longstaff  and  his 
companions  have  done  a  very  solid  pit,ce  of  work,  and  they  have  been  fortunate  in 
crowning  it  by  an  exploit,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  appreciated  at  the  Alpine 
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Club  than  it  is  here,  the  conquest  of  TrisuL  That  mountain  has  two  advantages : 
in  the  fir^t  place,  it  has  been  triangulated,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  dispute  as 
to  its  height;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  one  of  the  historical,  perhaps  I  should 
rather  saj  one  of  the  legendary,  peaks  of  India,  one  of  those  great  pinnacles  of 
everlasting  snow  which  look  down  upon  the  heated  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and 
are  associated  by  them  with  the  Abode  of  Deity.  I  am  sure  I  shall  also  interpret 
the  sense  of  this  meeting,  if  I  express  our  keen  sympathy  with  Dr.  LongstafiTs 
companions.  Major  Bruce,  who  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  for 
Himalayan  exploration  by  his  training  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  also  with  Mr.  Mumm, 
for  the  unfortunate,  though  happily  temporary  accidents,  which  prevented  them 
both  from  taking  part  in  that  crowning  mercy,  the  ascent  of  Trisul. 

Dr.  Longsta£f  has,  like  all  Himalayan  travellers,  had  to  suggest  corrections  in 
the  topographical  detail  of  Survey  maps.  I  have  said  Himalayan  travellers,  but  I 
might  have  dropped  the  adjective,  for  all  mountaineers  have  to  do  the  same  thing. 
If  Napoleon  the  Great  was  the  founder  of  European  cartography  in  the  political 
sense,  Gtoeral  Dufour  was  the  founder  of  scientific  mountain  cartography.  The 
Swiss  Survey  is  the  only  one  in  which  extensive  alterations  have  not  had  to  be 
made  since  the  snows  came  to  be  explored  by  mountaineers.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  mountaineers  first  went  to  India,  they  no  doubt,  some  of  them,  ex- 
pressed their  criticisms  crudely.  They  were  misunderstood,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  antagonism  was  excited  between  surveyors  and  climbers.  All  that  has  happily 
long  passed  away,  and,  if  they  sometimes  criticize,  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Indian  maps  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  were  constructed  as  those  who  wander  among  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  cordial  understanding  that 
now  exists  is  the  fact  I  mentioned  here  some  months  ago,  that  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India  are  undertaking  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  movements  of 
glaciers,  such  as  were  first  instituted  by  the  Alpine  Olub  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
further  suggestion  I  should  like  to  make — that  the  idea  of  starting  in  India  an 
Himalayan  Club,  first  suggested  by  the  Kashmir  surveyor,  Mr.  Johnson,  should  be 
followed  up.  Such  a  body  might  do  a  great  deal,  by  collecting  observations  and  by 
publishing  a  journal,  to  assist  mountaineers;  it  might  study  the  question  of 
reaching  the  highest  altitudes.  I  have  several  suggestions  that  I  might  make  as  to 
how  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  29,000  feet,  but  I  see  among  the 
audience  my  friend  Mr.  WooUey,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  I  will  leave 
that  branch  of  the  subject  to  him. 

I  notice  that  at  the  last  meeting,  when  we  discussed  the  Himalaya,  Dr. 
Longstafif  referred,  as  he  has  again  to-night,  to  Mr.  Graham's  ascents.  These 
ascents  were  made  too  early.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  ridiculed  in  India, 
and  they  are  still  disbelieved  by  many  people,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, in  this  country.  This  was  to  a  great  extent  Mr.  Graham's  own  fault 
He  described  his  travels  without  any  of  the  precision  in  detail  which  is  expected 
of  the  modem  explorer.  But  as  I  was  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  them  before 
the  attention  of  this  Society,  I  must  confess  to  having  felt  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  the  two  main  grounds  upon  which  they  have  been  disputed  have 
fallen  through.  One  ground  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  above  20,000  feet 
at  the  pace  at  which  Mr.  Graham  said  he  climbed.  Dr.  Longstaff  has  climbed 
faster  at  the  same  altitude.  The  second  was,  that  Eabru  was  an  inaccessible 
mountain.  Now,  on  October  20  last  two  Norwegians  climbed  to  the  summit  ridge 
of  KAhtvu  With  regard  to  these  two  pluoky  Norwegians,  I  would  add  a  few 
words.  They  reached  the  summit  ridge  of  Eabru  between  the  two  peaks,  but  did 
not  go  to  either  top.    They  started  too  late,  and  they  had  much  step-cutting,  and 
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time  prevented  them.  They  dimbed  apparently  to  23,800  or  23,900  feet.  But 
do  not  fear  that  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with  any  dlBOUSsion  about  records. 
I  was  bom  before  records  were  invented,  and  if  an  old  mountaineer  may  give 
advice  to  his  younger  friends,  I  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  follow  Dr. 
LongstafiTs  example — ^not  to  insist  too  much  on  records,  to  think  more  of  getting  to 
the  tops  of  their  peaks,  and  lees  of  getting  higher  than  their  rivals.  For  a  record 
in  mountaineering  is,  after  all,  a  very  fleeting  possession,  a  very  transitory  joy. 
The  spirit  of  the  Alpine  Club  has  never  been,  if  I  may  say  so,  one  of  self- 
advertisement  or  of  jealousy ;  it  has  rather  been  one  which  might  be  expressed 
in  the  words  (slightly  altered)  of  a  living  poet,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  English 
race,  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling — 

*<  And  no  one  shall  ciimb  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  climb  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  dimbing," 

And  I  would  add,  for  the  memory  of  it  in  after-years. 

I  will  now  ask  Dr.  LongstafiTs  companion,  1^.  Mumm,  to  address  us. 

Mr.  MuMM :  There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  say  to  persons  about  to  go  moun- 
taineering in  Cku'hwal :  first,  they  should  take  the  precaution  of  being  somewhere 
between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and,  secondly,  they  should 
concentrate,  and  not  try  to  cover  too  much  ground.  It  was  largely  due  to  my 
neglect  of  the  first  of  these  points  that  I  did  so  little  climbing  in  the  first  part  of 
my  journey ;  it  was  disregard  of  the  second  which  led  to  none  of  us  doing  very 
mudk  in  the  second  stage  of  it.  Of  course,  in  a  nenr  country  which  one  is  not 
likely  to  return  to,  it  is  very  tempting  to  try  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  get  as  much  pleasure  from  our  actual  wanderings  as 
I  should  have  done  if  we  had  wandered  less  and  dimbed  more.  But  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  In  the  Alps  you  can  have  it  both  ways.  You  can  go  over 
glacier  passes  or  traverse  the  tops  o£  peaks,  and  need  never  sleep  two  nights  in  the 
same  hotel.  But  when  you  have  got  to  carry  your  hotel  about  with  you,  it  is  a 
difierent  matter.  Thnre  is  a  magnificent  field  in  Gbirhwal  for  mountain  travel  of 
both  kinds.  For  the  wanderer  there  are  the  great  glaciers,  all  abounding  in  superb 
scenery,  and  many  still  wholly  unknown  and  full  of  surprises.  They  are  most  of 
them  very  accessible ;  indeed,  their  moraines  are  almost  the  only  places  in  Garhwal 
along  which  you  get  a  decent  place  to  walk.  As  for  the  climbing  possibilities, 
they  are  simply  limitless ;  but  if  you  want  to  climb,  you  must,  as  I  said,  concen- 
trate, and  you  must  not  yield  too  much  to  the  spell  of  the  great  giants.  I  think 
Eamet  was  to  our  party  rather  a  will  o'  the  wisp.  Our  Italian  guides,  the  Brocherels, 
were  always  pining  to  go  to  the  top  of  something :  they  didn't  trouble  themselves 
as  to  whether  it  was  23,000  or  21,000  feet,  nor  as  to  whether  it  had  a  name  or  not. 
Their  attitude  was,  "  Here  are  the  mountains :  they  are  big,  they  are  difiBoult,  no 
one  has  been  up  them ;  what  more  can  anybody  want?**  I  think  this  attitude  is 
the  one  most  likely  to  lead  to  successful  climbing  in  the  Himalaya.  I  should 
myself  like  nothing  better  than  to  return  to  Garhwal  in  that  frame  of  mind,  and 
I  have  a  beautiful  progranmie  for  my  next  visit.  I  should  not  go  near  Eamet  or 
Nanda  Devi ;  there  would  be  lots  of  climbing,  and  I  should  only  shift  my  camp 
twice,  one  day's  march  each  time.  I  should  finish  up  at  the  glacier  above  Gamsali, 
which  I  have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  revisit.  I  did  go  up  it  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  I  had  a  very  curious  experience.  It  was  very  much  as  if  one 
had  started  from  the  Furca  Hotel  to  explore  the  Rhone  glacier,  relying  on  a  map 
which  showed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
rocky  mountains,  and  one  found  instead  that  the  glacier  went  down  the  other  side 
and  disappeared  round  the  comer  on  the  way  to  the  GadmenthaL    That,  of  course, 
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is  what  you  do  find  when  you  go  up  the  Rhone  glacier ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
guarantee  that  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  glacier  above  Gktmsali,  but  that 
is  what  it  luo^ied  like.  I  had  to  shelter  from  a  snowstorm  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  point  from  which  this  unexpected  behaviour  of  the  glacier  was 
yisible,  it  was  too  late  to  go  any  further,  and  so  that  little  topographical  problem 
had  to  be  left  unsolved.  I  have  referred  to  it,  partly  because  it  is  a  good  illus- 
trati  m  of  what  I  was  saying  about  the  interest  attaching  to  glacier  exploration  in 
these  regions,  partly  also  because  it  is  the  one  interesting  thing  that  I  found  out 
all  by  myself.  The  clearing  up  of  that  problem  will  be  the  last  of-  the  agenda  on 
my  programme  next  time  I  go  to  Ghirhwal.  Only  I  am  afraid  there  never  will  be 
a  next  time.  | 

Mr.  H.  WooLLET :  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  make  any  important  comment  on 
the  very  interesting  description  to  which  we  have  listened,  as  I  have  never  ascended 
to  a  greater  height  than  18,500  feet,  and  have  never  suffered  directly  from  the 
effects  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  whereas  I  believe  that  the  serious 
effects  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  begin,  with  a  man  in  good  training, 
at  about  20,000  feet  The  problem  with  regard  to  the  height  attainaUe  by  a 
pedestrian  has  reached  a  very  interesting  stage.  Taking  the  highest  point  gained 
hitherto  at  24y000  feet.  Dr.  Workman,  who  gave  us  an  address  here  some  weeks 
ago,  seems  to  think  that,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  strength  and  vitality  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  limit  will  be  reached,  even  on  an  easy  gradient, 
within  the  next  3000  or  4000  feet.  Dr.  Longstaff  is  more  hopeful,  and  his  party 
did  not  seem  to  be  affected  to  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  Dr.  Workman's 
party.  But  Dr.  Longstaff  will  probably  admit  that  in  order  to  reach  the  higher 
summits — say  of  26,000  feet  and  upwards—it  will  be  necessary  to  have  tvo  parties. 
The  first  party,  as  lightly  equipped  as  practicable,  will  complete  the  final  ascent ; 
the  second  party,  also  composed  of  experts,  will  accompany  the  first  party  as  fax 
as  possible,  and  up  to  that  point  keep  them  supplied  with  necessaries,  and  relieve 
them  of  all  labour  except  the  actual  labour  of  locomotion.  It  will  be  interesting 
if  an  experiment  on  these  lines  can  be  tried  on  a  mountain  presenting  no  very 
great  climbing  difficulties.  Dr.  Longstaff's  photographs  were  very  beautiful  and 
instructive,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  views  were  those  of  the  gorges  showing 
what  a  wonderfully  effective  cutting  instrument  a  mountain  torrent  is.  I  have 
listened  to  the  description  this  evening  with  the  greatest  interest  ar>d  pleasure,  and 
am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  Dr.  Longstaff  on  his 
notable  ascent  of  Trisul. 

Sir  Thomas  Holdicu  :  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  to  express  for  the  energy 
and  the  ability  which  Dr.  Longstaff  has  ^own  in  conducting  this  very  remarkable 
expedition,  and  nothing  but  admiration  for  those  splendid  photographs,  which 
incidentally  prove  most  conclusively  that  he  certainly  did  ascend  to  the  extreme 
summit  of  TrisuL  But  there  is  just  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  make  to- 
night, and  it  is  a  point  which  was  suggested  to  me.  As  I  was  leaving  the  office 
of  the  R.G.S.  this  afternoon,  and  passing  through  the  Burlington  Arcade,  in  that 
classic  spot  I  met  an  ex-Surveyor-Qeneral  who  suggested  to  me  that,  as  it  is  im- 
possible, and  has  always  been  impossible,  for  the  Survey  Department  of  India 
to  undertake  the  topographical  survey  of  such  remote  r^ons  as  have  been  visited 
by  Dr.  Longstaff,  it  might  be  well  if  we  could  press  some  of  these  Himalayan 
climbers  into  our  service  in  order  to  obtain  certain  scientific  observations  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  future.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  barometrical 
observations  for  altitude  are  really  of  very  little  value.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
of  no  value,  because  certainly  in  the  absence  of  any  other  method  of  determining 
altitudes,  they  are  better  than  nothing ;  but  an  observation  taken  trigonometrically. 
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tlkat  is  to  saj,  by  an  observed  altitude  from  a  known  height,  is  a  far  more  ccn- 
dusive  obserration  for  finding  the  altitude  of  a  distant  peak  than  any  barometric 
determination.  Trisul  is  one  of  those  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  which  has  been 
exceedingly  well  fixed.  We  know  precisely  its  position,  and  its  altitude  almost 
exactly;  I  say  almost  because  there  are  certain  corrections,  certain  weaknesses  about 
those  observations,  which  require  eliminating,  and  the  greatest  weakness  is  the  fact 
that  we  never  know  exactly  what  tricks  refraction  may  be  playing  in  high  altitudes. 
Now,  if  an  observation  is  taken  from  a  low  station  to  a  high  peak,  and  its  alti- 
tude is  fixed  in  that  way,  the  error  which  may  be  iotroduoed  by  refraction  is 
considerable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  observation  can  be  taken  back  from  that 
high  peak  to  the  point  from  where  the  observation  was  taken,  that  source  of  error 
is  entirely  eliminated.  Not  only  is  it  eliminated,  but  a  value  for  the  error  induced 
by  refraction  is  obtained,  which  will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  determining  the 
altitude  of  other  peaks.  Now  year  by  year  we  are  demanding  from  explorers  and 
from  mountaineers  more  and  more  close  observation,  more  scientific  application 
to  their  work  than  has  been  hitherto  accorded  to  it.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
that  in  late  years  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  more.  To  me  it  is  marvellous  how 
men  who  succeed  in  attsuoing  these  great  altitudes  can  ever  summfn  up  the 
amount  of  resolution  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  take  the  persistent  and  constant 
observations  which  are  necessary  for  scientific  purposes ;  but  in  this  case  we  must 
ask  them  to  take  one  more.  If  they  will  only  observe  from  those  high  peaks  what 
the  angle  of  depression  is  to  some  point  from  which  that  angle  of  elevation  has 
been  taken,  they  will  be  doing  an  immense  service  to  scientific  surveying.  I  think 
in  asking  this  we  are  really  not  asking  very  much,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  convey 
any  very  heavy  instruments  to  the  tops  of  peaks  for  this  purpose,  so  that  I  hope 
in  future  that  amongst  Himalayan  climb^s  we  may  find  some  who  will  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  professional  surveyors  in  India,  and  give  us  real  assistance 
by  theur  obsiervaticms.  Dr.  Longstaff  has  referred  to  the  ascent  of  Eabru  by 
Mr.  Graham.  Now,  there  was  never  any  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  minds  of  any 
professional  surveyors  that  Mr.  Graham  did  make  a  very  notable  ascent,  and  did 
'  succeed  in  attaining  an  altitude  which  had  probably  never  been  reached  before. 
The  doubt  was  whether  he  had  ever  actually  succeeded  in  reaching  that  particular 
peak  which  he  claimed  to  have  reached,  and  the  points  on  which  the  doubt  arose 
were  not  exactly  those  describad  by  the  Ohairmau.  I  was  here  when  Mr.  G 'Cham's 
lecture  was  read,  and  my  conviction  was  that  he  had  not  quite  succeed*  d  in 
identifying  his  own  position.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  we  have  heard  to-night 
that,  whatever  point  he  reached,  he  did  not  succeed  in  identifying  Mount  Everest, 
and  as  he  said  that  he  found  elsewhere,  on  looking  round  him,  that  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  India  was  all  wrong,  and  that  there  were  mountains  where  there 
ought  to  be  valleys,  and  valleys  where  there  ought  to  be  mountain  ranges,  there 
still  remains  to  my  mind  some  explanation  necessary  for  this  very  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Is  it  possible  that,  whilst  he  failed  to  recognize  the  peaks  around 
him  from  Eabru,  he  was  actually  on  the  point  he  supposed  himself  to  occupy  ?  I 
do  not  know  whether  after  all  these  years  that  doubt  will  ever  be  qnite  satisfactorily 
cleared  u^  but  it  would  have  been  in  those  days  an  immense  advantage  to  him 
had  he  possessed  what  Dr.  Longstaff  possesses — photographic  apparatus,  and  a 
photographs  capable  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  peak. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  to  join  with  others  in  congratulating  Dr.  Long- 
staff  on  what  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  and  will  be  a  very  memorable  accent. 

Mr.  Fbbshfield  :  I  propose  to  call  on  Sir  Martin  Conway,  but  I  would  first 
make  one  remark  in  reply  to  Sir  T.  Holdich's  criticism  with  regard  to  what  I  just 
said  about  trigonometrical  altitudes.    In  describing  them  as  indisputable,  T  meant 
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relatiyely  final.  I  must  point  oat  that  twenty  years  ago,  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Whymper,  I  criticized  the  determination  of  29002  feet  given  for  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  and  suggested  that  until  it  bad  been  measured  from  some 
points  where  the  efifects  of  refraction  were  likely  to  be  less  serious  than  in  the  plains 
of  India,  its  height  could  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  fixed. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  Sir  Martin  Conway  to  tell  us  something  about  the  so- 
called  nieve  peniterUe.  You  may  recollect  that  two  months  ago  Dr.  Workman 
described  having  seen  in  the  Himalaya  a  series  of  snow-pinnacles  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  very  minutely  described  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  in  the  Andes.  I 
do  not  know  if  Sir  Martin  is  aware  of  it,  but  tbey  were  seen  before  him  by  another 
South  American  traveller,  who  not  only  found  a  collection  of  those  extraordinary 
snow-inllars,  but  one  of  them  which  served  as  a  pedestal  for  the  frosen  carcass  of 
a  dead  horse,  what  I  may  call  a  chevalperM.  No  doubt  the  unfortunate  animal 
had  perished  in  the  snow  in  the  winter.  The  traveller  in  question  was  Dr.  Darwin. 
I  hope  Sir  Martin  Conway  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  phenomena  described 
by  Dr.  Workman  seem  to  him  similar  to  those  which  he  saw  in  the  Andes,  and  also 
whether  he  accepts  Dr.  Workman's  description  of  their  causes :  first  wind,  and  then 
sunshine.  I  would  suggest  that,  if  these  snow-pillars  exist  in  other  regions  than 
the  Andes,  we  should  find  some  English  and  less  far-fetched  term  to  describe  them. 
That  of  nieve  penitente  was  derived  from4i  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  procession  of 
white-robed  penitents.* 

Sir  Mabtin  Comway  :  At  this  late  hour,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to 
go  very  deeply  into  this  question  of  nieve  penitente,  and  I  think  I  should  hardly 
be  justified  in  referring  to  it  at  aU,  if  it  were  not  that  in  one  of  the  photographs, 
taken,  I  believe,  on  Dr.  Longstafi's  former  expedition,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
some  appearance  of  rudimentary  nieves  in  the  foreground.  I  saw  no  examples  in 
the  Earakorams,  and  I  have  heard  of  none  observed  in  the  Himalayas  except  by  Dr. 
Workman  in  the  Nun  Eun  range.  It  is  almost  only,  so  fc^  as  I  know,  in  South 
America,  and  within  certain  definite  limits  of  latitude,  that  they  occur,  lliey  are 
certainly  a  phenomenon  confined  within  regions  of  low  latitude,  and  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wind.  If  they  were  caused  by  winds,  they  would  * 
have  been  found  in  polar  regions.  They  are  caused  undoubtedly  by  the  melting  effect 
of  a  relatively  vertical  sun.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  very  briefly  and  without 
illustration  the  manner  of  their  origin,  but  it  has  been  completely  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  One  peculiarity  that  they  have  is  that  the  major  axis  of  their 
horizontal  section  lies  always  approximately  east  and  west,  unless  there  should  be 
mountains  that;  shade  them  from  the  morning  or  evening  sun,  when  their  axes  may 
be  somewhat  twisted  towards  south-east  or  south-west  It  was  observing  this  twist 
and  the  cause  for  it  that  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true  origin  of  nieve  pendtente  ; 
the  explanation  I  gave  has  since  been  generally  accepted. 

Prof.  Garwood  :  In  spite  of  the  early-closing  rule  mentioned  by  the  President, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  congratulations  to  those  which  have  already  been 
offered  to  Dr.  Longstaff*  and  his  companions.  There  are  many  points  of  great  interest 
in  the  paper.  I  will  to-night  allude  to  only  one  of  these,  namely,  the  character  of 
the  valleys  below  the  snow-line,  shown  on  the  screen.  I  think  that  every  one  must 
agree  that  they  are  essentially  water-cut  gorges,  and  that  ice  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  their  formation.  Again,  that  stream  which  appeared  to  cross  a  water- 
shed seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  a  phenomenon  that  we  noticed  also  in  the 


*  For  obseryationi  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Andes  and  on  Kilimanjaro  and  a 
diflouision  of  its  origin,  see  Zeit$ehri/t  der  Oeeeiisehafl  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  1908, 
No.  2,  and  also  p.  449  of  the  present  number. 
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Sikhim  Himalayas,  namely,  the  evidenoe  of  an  elevation  of  the  whole  mountain 
group  at  a  recent  date.  The  rivers  here  also  appear  to  have  received  additional 
erosive  power  so  as  to  enable  them  to  cut  those  wonderful  gorges,  some  of  which,  I 
think  the  author  said,  were  1700  feet  deep.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
widened  by  atmospheric  agents  points  conclusively  to  their  very  recent  origin.  The 
retreat  of  the  glaciers  shown  also  in  this  district  is  another  point  of  great  interest. 
The  presence  of  '*  hanging  "*  valleys  occurring  in  the  main  valleys  themselves  is  a 
most  suggestive  phenomenon,  and  one  to  which  I  recently  called  attention  in  the 
Alpe.  It  is  very  instructive  to  find  the  same  thing  here,  proving  again  that 
glaciers  must,  till  recently,  have  protected  their  beds  from  the  downward  erosion 
by  water  such  as  took  place  in  the  valley  below  the  termination  of  the  glacier.  At 
this  late  hour  I  will  only  once  more  add  my  congratulations  on  this  very  admirable 
expedition. 

Mr.  Freshtield:  We  have  had  a  very  interesting  paper,  followed  by  an 
interesting  and  important  discussion,  in  which  various  points  of  scientific  interest 
have  been  raised.  I  have  already  informally  expressed  Uie  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Longstaff. 

Dr.  LoNQBTAFF :  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  the  leader 
of  the  expedition.  We  all  three  worked  together  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  but  if 
any  one  of  us  deserves  the  title  it  is  Bruce.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  matter : 
Graham's  reference  to  the  irreconcilability  of  his  maps  with  the  actual  configuration 
of  the  country  applies  to  the  Bishi  valley  and  not  to  anything  that  he  saw  from 
Kabru.  I  would  add  that  our  largest  cameras  were  quarter-plate  size,  as  every 
ounce  has  to  be  considered  when  coolies  are  not  available. 


FURTHER  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  TIAN-SHAN  MOUNTAINS* 

By  Br.  OOTTFRIED  MBBZBAOHSB. 

The  rigour  of  winter  has  for  some  time  intermpted  my  scientific  pursuits 
and  forced  me  to  take  up  quarters  here.  I  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  some  particulars  respecting  the  course  of  my  expedition 
down  to  date. 

My  departure  from  Munich  was  made  on  April  17,  1907,  in  company 
with  H.R.H.  Prince  Amulf  of  Bavaria,  who,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
big  game  abounding  in  their  valleys,  had  determined  to  travel  in  the 
Tian-Shan.  The  impulse  to  the  journey  came  chiefly  from  the  Prince. 
The  invitation  to  join  him  with  which  he  honoured  me  was,  however, 
all  the  more  grateful  to  me  inasmuch  as  I  had  for  some  quite  consider- 
able time  been  cherishing  the  wish  to  follow  up  my  researches  in  the 
Tian-Shan,  and  as  in  a  most  generous  manner  His  Boyal  Highness 
rendered  the  prosecution  of  my  scientific  pursuits  practicable.  ITn- 
happily  His  Boyal  Highness,  after  a  happy  hunting  expedition  pursued 
without  adverse  incident  of  any  consequence,  and  after  his  return  in 
complete  health  to  Europe,  succumbed  at  Venice,  on  October  18  last 
year,  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     The  early  and  unexpected  death 


*  Dated  **  Ko^a,  Febmaiy  9, 1908." 
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of  my  noble  patron  oasts  a  dark  shadow  on  an  expedition  which  was 
entered  on  with  such  joyful  expectations. 

His  Boyal  Highness  and  I  passed  into  the  heart  of  Asia  by  way  of 
the  Cancasns,  Transcaspia,  and  Turkestan.  In  Tashkent  we  foregathered 
with  the  other  partners  of  the  expedition :  Dr.  Knrt  Leichs  as  geologist; 
Francis  Eostner,  from  Corvara  in  Tyrol,  as  guide,  who  had  already 
accompanied  me  on  a  two  years'  journey  through  Tian-Shan;  P. 
Eockinger  as  taxidermist ;  Francis  Borgar,  from  Eisenerz  in  Styria, 
His  Boyal  Highness's  hunter.  From  Tashkent  we  travelled  together 
through  Semirechensk  to  Issik  Kul  lake,  and  thence  to  Eulja,  where 
the  expedition  was  organized  and  whence  it  took  its  departure. 

The  reasons  inducing  me  to  make  a  third  journey  into  the  Tian- 
Shan  mountains  rest  on  the  consideration  that,  however  rich  the  booty 
of  observation  heretofore  gathered  by  me,  it  yet,  on  closer  examination, 
seemed  to  me  to  supply  but  inadequate  basis  for  my  investigations  into 
the  history  of  the  more  recent  development  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  urgent  necessity  rather  impelled  me  to  draw  within  the 
compass  of  my  observations  the  eastern  parts  of  the  central  Tian-Shan, 
including  the  chains  stretching  farther  to  the  east.  The  past  year 
was  devoted  to  the  first  part  of  this  my  programme.  The  expedition 
chiefly  occupied  itself  with  the  exploration  of  the  river-systems  of 
the  two  greatest  mountain  rivers  draining  the  northern  slope  of  the 
central  Tian-Shan, — Kok-Su  and  Agias.  The  vallejs  of  these  two 
mountain  rivers,  both  of  which,  after  flowing  a  very  considerable  length 
in  longitudinal  valleys,  suddenly  bend  round  and  pass  into  transverse 
valleys,  delivering  their  waters  into  the  Tekes,  had  hitherto  fallen 
more  within  the  scope  of  sporting  circles  than  within  that  of  scientific 
explorers.  English  and  more  particularly  Anglo-Indian  hunters,  allured 
by  the  abundance  of  game  in  these  valleys,  especially  by  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  ibex  and  wild  sheep  of  these  regions,  had  repeatedly 
picked  them  out  for  the  arena  of  their  sport. 

By  my  expedition,  the  hydrographic  system  of  the  two  rivers  and 
their  most  important  tributaries  were  now  investigated  as  far  as  their 
highest  sources,  including  the  glaciers,  hitherto  totally  unknown,  lying 
m  the  valleys  at  their  sources.  In  this  investigation  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  structure  and  the  composition  of  the  mountains,  as  also 
to  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  valley  formation.  Not  wishing  to  forestall 
the  comprehensive  report  which  is  left  in  abeyance  till  after  the  close  of 
the  expedition,  I  should  like  here,  in  respect  of  the  two  river  regions, 
only  to  state  in  brief  that  in  extent  they  fall  short  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
great  longitudinal  vaUeys,  Sary-Dokhas,  Inylchek,  etc.  The  biggest  of 
them  do  not  reach  beyond  7  J  to  12 J  miles  long.  Their  number  and 
diffusion,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  great.  In  particular  parts,  too,  of 
the  region,  glaciation  is  notable.  The  total  extent  of  territory  covered 
by  fim  and  ice  is  far  larger  than  I  had  expected.     This  oovering  lies 
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particularly  thick  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Agias, 
as  also  in  the  region  of  the  chains  parting  the  Agias  from  the  winding 
course  of  the  middle  Kok-Su.  Some  of  the  glaciers  investigated  are 
distinguished  by  uncommonly  complicated  structure.  Such,  e.g.,  are 
those  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Kopr-Sai,  tributary  to  the  Agias,  and 
those  of  the  Ehaptu-Su  valley  belonging  to  the  same  river-system. 

With  respect  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  territory  examined, 
I  confine  myself  to  the  statement  that,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  already  published  geological  and  palaBontological  results  of  my 
former  expedition,  no  fundamental  deviations  indeed  as  to  structure 
and  geological  composition  come  to  light  in  that  part  of  the  Tian-Shan 
recently  brought  within  the  sphere  of  investigation,  as  compared  with 
the  regions  before  traversed.  Yet  withal  there  do  spring  into  notice 
substantial  differences  concerning  both  the  structure  of  the  mountains 
and  the  distribution  of  the  different  kinds  of  rook.  In  this  part  also  of 
the  Tian-Shan  the  kernel  of  the  mountain  chain  is  a  purely  sedimentary 
one,  and  the  highest  watershed  between  north  and  south  is  formed  by 
metamorphosed,  presumably  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  (marble, 
dolomite).  In  the  system  of  the  watershed,  besides,  a  striking  parallelism 
of  structure  becomes  more  and  more  evident.  There  is  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  far  thicker  distribution  of  certain  eruptive  rooks,  more 
particularly  of  quartz,  porphyries,  and  related  rocks,  and  in  part  also 
of  the  younger  porphyries,  than  in  the  western  central  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  great  part  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  thick  series  of  crystalline  slates,  must  be  attributed 
to  dynamo-metamorphic  processes,  the  influence  of  contact-meta- 
morphism  exerted  by  the  eruptive  rocks  on  the  surrounding  masses  of 
rock  is,  accordingly,  beyond  comparison  more  important.  The  participa- 
tion, however,  of  the  granite  in  the  structure  of  the  mountains, 
especially  in  the  interior  chains,  here  fetlls  substantially  short  of  that 
obtaining  in  the  dominant  conditions  of  the  western  part.  The  gene- 
rally steep  uplift  of  the  layers  and  the  predominance  of  the  north- 
easterly trend  constitute  here,  too,  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
structure. 

An  unexpected  distribution  and  uncommon  thickness  are  attained 
by  the  recent  formations  (red  conglomerates,  clays,  marls,  and  sand- 
stones), characteristic  of  the  Central  Asiatic  mountains,  in  the  upper 
Kok-su  territory,  where  they  form  independent  chains  rising  to  over 
13,000  feet.  Till,  however,  I  have  extended  still  farther  east  my 
observations  of  these  sediments,  I  refrain  from  hazarding  a  conclusive 
judgment  respecting  the  mode  of  formation.  All  the  same,  I  should 
like  even  here  to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  for  any  one 
to  generalize  too  dogmatically  in  this  matter.  The  more  occupied  I  am 
in  the  examination  of  these  formations,  the  more  is  borne  in  on  me  the 
conviction  that  they  are  not  to  be  explained  from  a  common  origin. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  more  do  I  beoome  persuaded  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  these  deposits,  and  in  the  faoe  itself  of  their  very 
varied  oharaoter,  that  the  deposits  piled  np  in  the  interior  basins  of 
the  monntains  mnst  be  distinguished  from  those  deposited  in  the  great 
river-valleys,  and  these,  again,  from  the  reoent  formations  deposited 
along  the  edge  of  the  mountain  system.  Through  extension  of  my 
observations  to  the  eastern  chains,  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  throw 
more  light  on  this  difficult  problem. 

Of  unusual  extent  and  in  good  preservation  are  the  traces  of  the 
diluvial  Ice  age  in  many  parts,  visited  by  me,  of  tiie  mountain  system. 
Convincing  evidenoe  has  also  come  to  hand  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
form  rly  pronounced  by  me  (*'An  Expedition  into  the-  Tian-Shan 
Mountains  "),  that,  in  respect  also  of  these  mountains,  several  larger 
phases  of  revolution,  with  intervals  of  periods  of  retrogpression,  must  be 
assumed.  In  Mus-tamas  valley,  e,g.^  there  lies  over  well-preserved  old 
moraines  diluvial  gompholite ;  above  this  again  thick  moraine,  which 
in  its  turn  is  next  covered  by  more  recent  grompholite ;  and  above  these 
again  are  piled  masses  of  moraine  of  the  most  reoent  Ice  age.  In  the 
Saksan-Teke  (tributary  to  the  Kok-su)  valley  consolidated  old  moraine 
was  found,  ground  smooth  by  advancing  ice  of  a  later  period.  In  the 
Agias  valley  is  seen  a  beautifiil  example  of  the  sliding  of  younger 
moraine  over  older,  whereby  sand-clay  deposit,  intercepted  between  them, 
got  dislodged  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Similar  demonstrations 
offer  themselves  in  plenty.  Altogether,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  spot  where,  in  a  manner  more  convincing  than  here,  the  explorer 
is,  step  by  step,  reminded  how  in  great  part  the  present  configuration 
of  the  mountain  system  is  due  to  powerful  climatic  oscillations,  and 
how  periods  of  great  moisture  and  great  drought  have  repeatedly 
alternated  one  with  the  other.  Only  under  such  conditions  are  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained  the  peculiarities  of  the  valley  formation  of  this 
region — its  diversity,  its  manifold  ramifications.  To  these  conditions 
my  observation  was  specially  directed. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  labours  in  the  two  great  river-systems 
mentioned,  I  turned  anew  to  the  great  Musart  valley  with  a  view  to 
filling  up  certain  gaps  in  my  knowledge  of  this  region.  The  more 
important  lateral  valleys,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  missed  making  on 
a  former  occasion,  were  now  looked  up.  The  glacier  system,  again,  of 
the  uppermost  basin  of  the  valley  enclosing  wonderful  ioe-currents  of 
exceedingly  rich  articulation,  could  this  time  be  more  minutely 
examined  and  sketched.  In  this  way  I  shall  also  be  enabled  to  adjust 
statements  made  respecting  the  course  of  certain  glacier  valleys  radiat- 
ing from  the  central  massif,  embodied  in  my  former  report  of  travels 
(''An  Expedition  into  the  Tian-Shan  Mountains")  and  in  the  map 
accompanying  it. 

In  the  course  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year's  expeditioni 
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the  opportunity  has  presented  itself  several  times  of  tamiDg  greater 
attention  than  heretofore  to  the  stmoture  of  the  seoondary  chains 
extending  from  the  river  Tekes. 

ITnfortnnately,  the  labours  of  the  expedition  were  encroached  upon 
and  retarded  to  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  weather  of  the  past  summer 
and  autumn,  wet  and  un&vourable  beyond  all  precedent.  Out  of  four 
summers  passed  in  Tian-Shan  this  last  was  the  most  unfavourable.  It 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  weather  dealt  out  to  us  if  I  remark 
that  in  the  course  of  eix  months  we  had  but  nine  days  completely 
free  from  precipitation.  Under  almost  exclusively  w^t  winds  there 
came  almost  every  day  rain  or  snowfalL  The  whole  period  of  glacier- 
melting  is  to  be  reckoned  at  hardly  six  weeks.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  July  most  of  the  glacier  currents  were  readily  orossable,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  water  from  the  melted  ice  no  longer  offered  any 
obstruction.  Frequently  in  the  middle  of  summer  we  were  transported 
into  truly  winter  landscape.  By  the  middle  of  September  winter  set  up 
in  the  mountains  his  stern  rule,  no  longer  subject  to  any  relaxation,  a 
rule  which  extended  far  down  into  the  foothills. 

It  will  be  understood  how,  under  such  conditions,  there  can  be  no  talk 
of  a  retreat  of  the  glaciers.  Almost  everywhere  the  glaciers  betokened 
stability ;  in  some  cases  an  inoliuation  to  advance.  It  needs  but  a  few 
more  of  such  years  to  induce  a  general  advance  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
mountain  system.  Exceptions  from  these  conditions  could  be  observed 
only  in  the  territories  at  the  upper  waters  of  the  Eurtai  and  the  Jirgalan, 
where  the  glaciers  were  in  decisively  vigorous  retreat.*  Further  par- 
tioulars  on  this  subject  I  reserve  for  the  later  comprehensive  report. 

The  abnormal  weather  did  not  rest  confined  to  the  high  mountains. 
All  over  Semireohensk  unusually  heavy  and  continuous  precipitations 
were  experienced,  with  markedly  lowered  temperature.  In  high 
situations,  as  in  Varynkol  (Okhatnishi)  and  other  places,  the  com  could 
not  be  led  in.  In  many  parts  of  Turkestan,  too,  an  increase  of  pre- 
cipitation has  for  a  number  of  years  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
past  year.  The  following  data  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  director  of 
the  Tashkent  Astronomico-Physical  Observatory,  Oolonel  Ossipoff : — 


Mean  anniuil  precipitation 
dorlng  the  ten  years 
ending  Deo.  31.  1906. 

In  1907. 

Sarmarkand 

13193  inches    ... 

...     19-528  inches 

Margelan      

6-870      „ 

...      8-307      „ 

AuUeata       

10-992     „ 

...     13152      „ 

Kerki 

5-349     „         ... 

...      9-912     „ 

The  figures  in  the  two  last  entries  of  the  above  table  cover  only 
eleven  months,  to  the  exclusion  of  December.  * 

As  appears  from  the  notable  investigations  of  L.  S.  Berg,  the  surface  of 
the  Aral,  as  also  of  Lake  Balkhash,  is  steadily  rising.  Further  data  have 
since  been  obtained  demonstrating  the  continuation  of  this  ascending 
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movement,  which  involves  also  the  Ala-Eol  lake.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  assumed  that  for  Central  Asia  there  has  set  in  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  great  precipitation,  of  a  climatic  oscillation,  on  the  duration 
and  importance  of  which  nothing  definite  can  of  coarse  yet  be  said. 
Here  in  Knlja,  where  I  am  compelled  to  put  up  for  some  time  till  it  is 
again  possible  to  travel,  the  course  of  the  winter  is  abnormal.  It  began 
about  the  middle  of  October,  a  foil  month,  namely,  before  its  usual  time, 
and  it  continues  ever  since  with  uninterrupted  rigour  aad  with  extra- 
ordinarily abundant  snowfall.  The  sta£f  of  the  Belgiflm  Mission  Station, 
which  has  noW  been  planted  here  for  sixteen  years,  have  no  memory  of 
any  winter  at  all  approaching  this  one  in  magnitude  of  snowfalL  The 
snowy  mantle  has  now  a  thickness  of  5  feet,  and  since  New  Year  the 
temperature  oscillates  between  —4°  and  — 18°  Fahr.,  with  extraordinarily 
violent  and  frequent  barometric  oscillations.  My  meteorological  lists 
ought  this  time  to  contain  quite  peculiarly  interesting  data. 

Dr.  Leuchs  having,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  begun  his  return 
journey,  I  hope,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  on  the  arrival  of  my  new 
geological  coadjutor.  Dr.  P.  Groeber,  to  start  once  more  for  the 
mountains. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  DESERT  SAND-DUNES. 

By  YAUGHAN  GORNISH,  D.Sc. 

The  following  suggestions  for  observations  of  desert  sand-dunes  have 
been  formulated  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  an  intending  traveller  in 
North  Africa.  I  have  at  various  times  been  called  upon  for  such  notes 
by  travellers  proceeding  to  Australian,  Indian,  and  other  deserts,  and 
it  oocurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  such  suggestions  might  be  of  use  to 
other  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

1.  I  think  the  most  pressing  thing  in  dune-study  is  the  measurement 
transversely  of  a  series  of  ridges  of  sufficient  size  to  be  called  sandhills, 
i.e.  such  that  the  lower  layers  are  compacted  by  weight,  and  possibly 
by  moisture,  although  devoid  of  foreign  binding  material,  such  as,  e.g.^ 
redeposited  carbonate  of  lime.  The  point  is  to  ascertain  if  a  series 
comprising  many  ridges  will  give  an  average  ratio — 

Length  irom  crest  to  crest    _  ^ «  /  *      f  1  ^ 

Height  from  trough  to  crest  ""       ^  ^^  ^^' 

In  the  Geographical  Journal^  January,  1900,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
found  this  to  hold  fur  les  dunes  elementaires  (as,  I  think,  French  observers 
call  them)  when  averaged  up,  this  being  the  same  ration  as  for  each 
of  the  well-known  seolian  ripples  of  loose  surface  sand. 

If  several  such  cross-sections  can  be  obtained  in  different  localities. 
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the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  whether  the  figures  be  con- 
firmatory or  otherwise*  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
secutive ridges  included  in  each  group.  The  amount  of  time  at 
one's  disposal  being  always  a  controlling  factor  in  the  work  of  a 
traveller,  I  would  lay  down  the  following  rule  for  these  measurements, 
viz.  include  as  many  ridges  as  possible,  and  measure  with  less  minute- 
ness rather  than  use  up  time  in  refined  measurements  of  a  short  series 
of  waves. 

A  good  check  on  this  measurement  of  a  long  series  is  to  take  the 
cross-measurement  of  two. consecutive  waves  (three  ridges)  of  the  same 
group  at  a  number  of  different  places  and  average  them  up. 

Second  only  in  interest  to  the  above  are  the  following  points,  viz. : — 

2.  Longitudinal  extension. — In  Sindh  there  are  longitudinal  dunes 
formed,  I  doubt  not,  by  wind  action  on  partly  consolidated  sand  con- 
taining some  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  forcminiferm.  In  addition 
to  the  processes  for  forming  longitudinal  structures  described  in  my 
paper  on  Snow  Drifts  (Oeograpkical  Jowmdly  August,  1902),  there  has 
also,  I  think,  in  Sindh,  been  a  process  of  building  up  a  long  continuous 
ridge  by  filling  between,  and  thus  joining  up  the  comparatively  short 
residual  longitudinal  ridges  left  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  semi- 
consolidated  transverse  ridges.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  look  out 
for  such  structures,  and  a  repetition  of  such  processes  in  other  deserts, 
particularly  where  there  is  some  material  to  make  the  sand  more 
compact,  particularly  in  the  lower  layers. 

There  is  also  to  be  observed,  and  more  particularly  described  and 
photographed,  the  longitudinal  arrangement  of  consecutive  crescentic 
dunes  (medanos).  Also,  I  understand  that  west  of  the  Nile  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  dune  maaif  to  elongate  itself  indefinitely  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  what  one  ought  to  expect,  the  eddy 
produced  by  an  obstruction  being  always  much  longer  than  the  width 
or  height,  and  the  transverse  arrangement  being  only  the  wave- 
structure,  which  is  necessarily  of  comparatively  small  dimensions; 
of.  the  elongated  sandy  shoals  accumulated  in  sheltered  positions  in 
rivers,  and  their  transverse  ridging  by  current-waves  and  current- 
ripples  (such  as  are  described  in  my  paper  in  the  Geographical  Journal^ 
August,  1901).  Nevertheless,  more  particular  observation  of  these 
elongated  dune  maaaifs,  and  of  the  process  by  which  elongation  is 
accomplished,  are  certainly  desirable. 

3.  The  third  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  the  relation 
of  dunes  to  atmospheric  and  ground  moisture.  Water  is  often  easily 
obtainable  at  the  foot  of  a  large  dune.  Near  the  Nile  delta  this,  as 
I  found,  was  often  the  cause  of  the  dune,  sand-drift  being  slackened 
where  the  sand  was  wetted.  Elsewhere,  in  the  French  Sahara,  I  have 
read  that  the  moisture  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  the  dune.  The  sand- 
hill undoubtedly  absorbs  raio,  and,  I  think,  holds  the  moisture  in  its 
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lower  layers.  The  dew  effects  observed  npon  the  danes  are  very 
remarkable,  even  when  there  has  been  no  rain  for  weeks,  and  but 
for  the  rapid  evaporation  in  the  day,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
dew-ponds  might  be  formed,  as  on  the  porons  ohalk  downs  in  England. 
Such  moistnre  consolidates  the  lower  part  of  the  done,  bnt,  readily 
evaporating  at  the  sar&oe,  allows  the  top  layers  to  be  redistributed 
by  the  daily  breeze.  If  strong  and  oontinnons  winds  remove  the  dry 
and  loose  surface  too  rapidly,  erosion  forms  are  produced  in  the  com- 
pacted underpart.  Thus  from  several  points  of  view  the  relation  of 
blown  sand  to  moisture  is  worth  studying. 

4.  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  exaggerated  effect  of  certain 
storms  in  transporting  sand,  and  even  apparently  of  holding  the  finer 
particles  in  suspension.  This  may  probably  be  due  to  an  electrified 
atmosphere.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  sand,  though  heavy, 
is  readily  and  violently  moved  by  electrification,  on  account,  I  suppose, 
of  the  smallness  of  the  particles.  I  have  not  myself  gone  much  further 
into  the  interesting  but  difficult  questign  of  the  effect  of  electricity 
upon  the  transport  of  sand.  It  may  be  that  such  winds  are  responsible 
in  some  deserts  for  much  of  the  transport  of  sand,  whilst  the  ordinary 
breezes  do  most  of  the  modelling  of  the  sand-dunes. 

5.  The  rate  of  movement  of  dunes  is,  of  course,  interesting,  but 
unfortunately  a  traveller  can  seldom  deal  with  it. 

Finally,  whatever  is  to  be  described  should  be  photographed,  and 
the  photographs  should,  whenever  possible,  be  taken  in  a  low  morning 
light— a. low  light  for  shadow  and  relief;  the  morning,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  sandy  haze  of  the  later  day. 


THROUGH  EASTERN  TIBET  AND  KAM. 

By  Gaptain  P.  E.  EOZLOFF.* 

Intboduction. 

On  Gaptaia  P.  K.  Eoiloff's  return  to  Russia  io  1901,  after  bis  prolonged  absence  in 
Tibet,  be  put  the  finishing  touch  to  bis  exploration  work  by  compiling  a  most 
valuable  scientific  report  on  the  lands  through  which  he  had  passed.  The  following 
pages  are  a  translation  of  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  deals  with  the  expedi- 
tion's adventures  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Tsaidam  on  the  journey  south  till 
it  reached  Chjerku. 

During  March,  1900,  it  made  its  way  westwards  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
lake  Eoko-nor,  and,  crossing  the  eastern  Tsaidam,  reached  on  April  14  the  fortified 
post  of  the  Baron-Dsassak  (longitude  and  latitude  86*=*  10*  65"  and  97°  21'  47"; 
height,  9380  feet  above  sea-level).    Here  a  dep6t  was  formed  to  serve  the  purpose 


*  Translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay,  2nd  King  Edward's  Own  Gurkha  Biflee. 
In  the  Geographical  Journal^  vol.  19,  p.  576,  is  a  summary  aooonnt  of  this  Bussian 
Expedition,  1899-1901,  aUo  by  Oaptain  EoEloff. 
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of  a  base  wliile  in  Tibet,  and  here  camel  transport  was  abandofned«    The  jonmej 
onwards  is  related  by  Captain  Eosloff  as  follows.* 

Narrative. 

With  the  expedition's  arriyal  at  Tsaidam  the  curtain  may  be  said  to  haye  come 
down  on  the  first  act.  For  a  whole  year  we  had  lived  amoogst  Mongols — for  the 
most  part  peaceful  and  good  natnred — ^learning  about  their  country,  studying  their 
mode  of  life,  and  for  transport  using  camels,  an  animal  which  Russians  soon  became 
accustomed  to  on  the  line  of  march,  especially  if  commanded  by  experienced  officers. 
We  were  compelled  to  part  company  with  these  animals  here,  and  in  their  stead 
to  possess  ourselyes  of  bull  yaks,  or  khainiks.t  These  beasts  live  in  the  mountains 
and  high  tablelands  of  Tibet,  where  exist  nationalities  as  different  ia  their  manners 
and  customs  to  the  primitive  Mongols  as  their  fierce  and  obstmate  yaks  are  to 
camels. 

Savage  by  nature,  the  bull  yak,  when  on  the  line  of  march^  in  camp,  or  when 
gp'azing,  is  always  trying  to  find  an  opportunity  of  goring  his  neighbour,  regardless 
of  whether  the  latter  be  a  bull  like  himself,  a  horse,  or  a  human  beiog.  The  worst 
characters  among  them  are  easily  recognisable  by  the  broken  points  of  their  horns. 
Across  mountainous  country  they  are  slow  travellers  (from  3  to  3^  versts  an  hour, 
sometimes  less),  while  they  carry  only  half  the  load  of  an  average-sized  camel. 
As,  in  addition  to  this,  yaks  are  more  subject  to  epidemic  diseases  than  camels 
(plague,  khas,^  etc.),  tbey  often  prove  to  be  a  more  expensive  mode  of  transport 
The  difficulties  of  travelling  with  them  are  infinitely  greater  than  when  using  the 
£ftr-famed — and  deservedly  so—"  ship  of  the  deserf 

As  a  transport  animal,  the  bull  khainik  stands  considerably  higher.  It  is  more 
gentle  acd  tractable,  more  used  to  narrow  footpaths,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is 
dignified.  Consequently  it  preserves  its  strength  throughout  the  day's  march 
instead  of  wasting  it  when  leaving  camp,  as  a  yak  usually  does,  by  uselessly 
plunging  about  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  The  khainik  is,  of  course, 
much  more  valuable,  costing  about  thirty  roubles,  while  a  transport  yak  can 
generally  be  bought  for  ten ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  three  times  as  expulsive  as  the  yak. 
A  camel  caravan  can  be  loaded  up  more  expeditiously  than  a  bull  caravan,  as 
the  men  of  the  escort,  divided  into  pairs,  can  work  independently,  and  soon  get  the 
caravan  ready.  This  is  impossible  with  bulls.  Each  animal  has  to  be  held  by  one 
or  two  men,  while  its  load  has  to  be  lifted  up  high  at  the  same  time  §  by  at  least 
four,  two  on  either  side.  The  loading  of  obstinate  animals  takes  quite  five  minutes, 
and  requires  double  the  usual  number  of  men,  while  the  baggfetge  suffers  in 
proportion. 

Having  left  the  bulky  and  heavier  loads  at  our  Tsaidam  depCt,  we  packed  our 
Tibetan  baggage,  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  in  small  boxes,  bags,  and  wallets. 
The  ideal  load  for  a  yak  is  a  pair  of  ammunition  boxes  weighing,  including  the 
felt  lining,  5  poods.  But  even  after  reducing  our  allowance  to  the  utmost,  we  found 
ourselves  with  thirty-five  loads,  to  carry  which  we  took  forty  bulls,  the  majority  of 
them  being  khainiks.    Besides  myself  and  my  immediate  assistants,  the  personnel 


♦  1  pood  =  40  lbs. ;  1  verst  =  }  mile  approximately ;  1  eajen  =  7  feet ;  1  rouble  = 
2s.  Id,  approximately. 

t  Khainik,  a  cross  between  a  bull  yak  and  a  domestic  cow. 

X  With  khas,  yaks  lose  their  appetites,  saliva  pours  out  of  thoir  mouths,  and 
eventually  their  hoofs  drop  off. 

§  Camels  are  loaded  up  differently.  On  the  w(»rd  *'  Tsok  tsok  "  and  a  gentle  pulling 
of  the  leading  rope,  they  lie  down,  and  the  load  need  not  be  lifted  high  off  the  ground. 
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of  the  expedition  consisted  of  tnrelye  grenadiers  and  cossacks,  tojassist  whom  in 
managing  the  hall  transport,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  four  local  Mongols 
were  engaged  at  the  Tsaidam — ^two,  Dadai  and  Chakdoor,  from  the  Tillage  of  the 
Dsun-dsassak,  and  the  other  two,  Hardy  and  Jeroy,  from  the  village  of  the 
BaroQ-dsassak.  The  first  of  our  native  companions,  Dadai,  had  previously  accom- 
panied Prjevalsky  as  a  guide  and  Tihetan  interpreter,  when  returning  from  Lhasa 
to  the  Tsaidam  on  his  third  journey  in  Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  these  four 
Mongols,  we  commandeered  a  Chinaman  called  Li,  who  knew  Tibetan.  He  was  a 
fine-looking,  powerful  man,  and,  when  not  smoking  opium,  appeared  well  able  to 
climb  the  mountains  of  Tibet  The  Tibetan  party  was  thus  brought  up  to  a 
strength  of  twenty  men. 

Besides  the  above,  I  also  took  Ivanoff  (who  was  in  charge  of  our  depdt  at  the 
Tsaidam)  as  &r  as  the  lakes  of  the  upper  Hwang  Ho  and  two  selected  Mongols  to 
escort  him  on  the  return  journey.  I  did  this,  feeling  certain  that,  in  addition  to 
the  boat,  he*  would  iiave  to  take  back  a  large  quantity  of  skins  of  mammals  and 
whatever  else  we  might  collect,  and  I  therefore  took,  besides  the  bulls,  three 
transport  camels  and  three  ponies — one  for  each  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  rays  of  the  spring  sun  were  daily  becoming  more  powerful 
The  shrub  and  grassy  vegetation,  coming  to  life  again,  beautified  the  bleak  vale  of 
the  Tsaidam.  In  the  air,  which  was  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  fresh  v^etation, 
the  buzzing  of  insects  and  the  twittering  of  swallows,  soaring  high  above  the 
mud-walled  fort,  never  ceased  for  days  together.  We  were  all  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  south,  towards  the  mountains  whose  dark  blue  gorges  were 
becoming  more  clearly  visible.  In  one  of  those  nullahs  our  Tsaidam  hermits 
— Teleshoff  and  Afutin,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  camels — had  for  some  time 
past  taken  up  their  quarters.  In  addition  to  the  Mongol  shepherd  engaged 
for  the  period  of  the  depot's  stay  at  the  Tsaidam,  their  paucity  in  numbers 
was  supplemented  by  the  dogs,  which  had  been  our  faithful  companions  from  the 
day  of  our  start  from  Altaisk.  To  take  the  lattcr's  place  in  the  Tibetan  caravan, 
I  bought  from  a  neighbouring  Mongol  a  huge  Tibetan  mastifiT  called  Garza. 

By  the  middle  of  May  we  had  completed  our  arrangements  for  the  onward 
journey,  and  the  1 7th  of  that  pleasant  spring  month  was  chosen  for  our  start  upon 
the  long  and  little-known  route.  By  daybreak  we  were  all  astir.  Loads,  bulls, 
and  men  filled  the  courtyard  of  the  fortress,  while  Bossian,  Mongolian,  and  Chinese 
shouts  intermingled  to  break  the  morning  silence.  In  addition  to  those  who 
were  setting  out,  a  large  crowd  of  extraneous  people  had  assembled,  some  of  whom 
worked  hard  and  were  useful  to  us,  while  others  chattered  lazily  and  were  a 
hindrance.  The  loading  up  of  the  bulls  was  commenced ;  but  how  different  to  dealing 
with  camels  1  Several  of  the  obstinate  brutes  lay  down ;  others  plunged  about,  and, 
having  broken  away  from  their  attendants,  never  rested  till  they  had  thrown  their 
loads.  We  spent  a  long  time  loading  up  in  that  narrow,  confined  space,  and  it  was 
not  till  noon — ^the  very  hottest  hour  of  the  day — that  we  were  at  last  able  to  leave 
the  settlement  and  wend  our  way  into  the  open  valley.  Then  we  were  able  to 
breathe  more  freely  and  look  around  us.  After  two  or  three  hours'  going,  the 
caravan,  divided  into  three  sections,  was  maintaining  proper  order  and  moving 
steadily  southwards.  Looking  back,  we  all  took  leave  of  the  village,  which  seemed 
to  us  now  so  near  and  dear,  and  above  which  could  be  so  clearly  sten  the  meteoro- 
logical station,  as  well  as  the  Russian  ensign  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Muravieff, 
who  was  doomed  to  many  days  of  solitude,  was  standing  on  one  of  the  flat  roofs 
watching  the  fast  disappearing  colunm. 

Beyond  the  rugged,  flinty  waste  which  rises  gradually  towards  the  hills,  the 
Burkhan-Buddha  range  towers  upwards,  and  in  one  of  its  nullahs — ^Nomokhun  by 
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name — ^we  had  arranged  to  camp,  dose  to  us  a  small  stream  wound  its  way, 
gathering  strength  on  its  onward  journey  from  the  bubbling,  inurmuriDg  brooks 
which  tumbled  into  it,  and  instead  of  dust  and  saline  deposit,  we  trod  underfoot  soft 
patches  of  green  grass,  and  began  to  hear  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  jackdaw, 
partridge  (Gacoahis  chukar\  wild  pigeon,  and  other  feathered  creatures. 

The  name  Burkhan-Buddha,  adopted  from  the  time  of  Prjevalsky's  first  journey, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  comparatively  small  (in  extent)  range  *  bounding  the 
southern  end  of  the  eastern  Tsaidam.  From  this  shut-in  Central  Asian  basin, 
these  mountains  have  the  appearance  of  a  solid  uniform -shaped  wall,  supporting 
at  a  height  of  17,000  feet  a  fairly  flat  summit  (only  in  places  does  it  reach  the  line 
of  eternal  snows),  where  the  streams  rise  which  tumble  down  on  either  side. 

The  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  is  10,500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on  the 
southern  side  it  is  nearly  13»500  feet,  though  measuring  scarcely  12  versts  from  the 
top.  On  both  sides  the  nullahs  are  stony,  wild  looking,  in  places  very  narrow  and 
dark,  and,  thanks  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  bare  and  bleak.  A  few  tiny  rivulets,  on 
issuing  from  the  hills,  bury  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  appearing 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  nullahs  as  springs  or  wells  after  their  subterranean 
journey.  These  hills  are  composed  of  clear  granite,  with  an  admixture  of  plagio- 
clase,  quartz,  bisiUcate,  and  epidote ;  also  of  tonalit,  gneiss-granite,  gneiss,  green- 
stone, limestone  with  streaks  of  pyroxene  and  efadote,  calcareous  spar,  quartz,  clay, 
sandstone,  and  slate. 

In  the  way  of  mammals  were  to  be  found  wild  yaks,  wild  goats  or  sheep,  deer, 
antelopes,  marmots,  hare,  skunks,  foxes,  wolves,  lynx,  panther,  and  Tibetan  bears. 
And  of  birds  there  were  white  and  brown  vultures  (Oyps  himalaymsis  and  VuUur 
monachus),  the  Iftcnmergeyer  {Gypaetus  barhattcs),  the  golden  eagle  {Aquila 
daphanea),  xh%  hawk  (TinnuTteiUus  alaudc^rius,  Eiero/alco  ffendersoni),  owls, 
brown  owls,  and  occasionally  even  kites ;  also  the  black  raven  (Canms  corax\  the 
Alpine  jackdaw  (Fregiltts  graculus,  F,  Alpintts),  wild  pigeon  (Qplumba  rupestris), 
two  kinds  of  hill  turkey  {TetraogaUus  thibetantu,  T,  EozIovh),  wild  partridge 
(Caccabis  chukar),  mountain  finches,  jays  (Bodoces  humilis),  blackbirds  (Petro- 
cinda  $aoDatilis\  Accentor  fulvescenSf  Motacillaf  Budytes  citreola^  PratinccHa  maura^ 
red-tails,  peewits,  martins,  hill  swallows,  and  many  others. 

The  flowers  only  begin  to  bloom  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  On 
entering  the  Nomokhun  nullah  we  found,  on  the  narrow  patches  of  green 
meadowland  and  amidst  the  thick  brush-like  grass,  just  opening  out,  yellow 
dandelions  (Leontodon)  and  two  kinds  of  silverweed  {PotentUla  anserina).  By  the 
banks  of  the  stream  were  Isgotis,  and  somewhat  farther  from  the  water,  on  the 
bare,  dry,  stony  soil,  termopsis;  alongside  of  this  was  the  tiny  Malcolmia,  and 
on  the  same  grassy  patches  near  the  rocks,  where  the  full  warmth  of  the  sun  is 
felt,  grew  the  beautiful  iris. 

Some  10  versts  higher  up  the  nullah,  in  small  re-entrants,  we  came  across  white 
potentilla,  artemisia,  androsace,  pink  draba,  and  bright  yellow,  sweet- smelling 
gadea.  Still  higher  and  on  damper  soil  were  carex,  and  growing  amongst  them 
the  small  blue  gentiana.  In  places  the  ground  was  yellow  with  ranunculus  and 
three  sorts  of  iris — two  lilac-coloured  or  blue  and  one  yellow. 

During  the  next  day's  march,  we  saw  growing  in  the  more  tempting  side 
nulbhs  clumps  of  very  small  primula,  with  pink  petals.  Here  and  there  amongst 
these  dwarfs  towered  others,  tall  and  full  of  sap,  with  greyish-green  leaves  and 
pinky-lilac,  sweet-smelling  petals.     There  were  various  kinds  of  grasses,  more 


*  In  length  not  more  than  100  versts ;  i.e.  fh>m  the  stream  Nomokhun-khoto  on 
the  west  to  the  river  Egrai-gol  on  the  east. 
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nmancnlus  and  pdygcmnm,  just  in  flower.  11x606  were  along  the  bottom  of  the 
nnllab.  On  the  day  hillsides  grew  three  kinds  of  astragalus,  and  a  tiny  euphorbia 
which  literally  ooyered  the  small  mounds  of  earth  thrown  np  by  the  burrowing 
of  marmots.  We  found  large  quandties  of  the  abore  flora  on  the  sunny  or  south- 
west side,  and  amougst  the  rocks  was  found  the  first  and  only  specimen  of  the 
Rheum  9pieiforme  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  ChiapJialium  Iwntopodiunu 

Higher  in  the  hills  we  came  across  the  PrzewdUkia  tanguiioa^  the  former  hand- 
some iris,  pretty  yellow  pedicularis,  ranunculus,  two  or  three  saxifraga.  The  three 
last,  i«.  pedicularis,  ranunculus,  and  saxifraga,  grew  near  water.  On  clay,  broken 
hillndes  was  the  yellow  corydalis  just  coming  into  flower,  alongside  of  the  ephedra 
and  light  lilac-ccdoured  astragalus.  On  soft  grassland  amongst  resplendent  primulas 
was  the  Adonis  ecurulea.  The  great  cold  coming  CTery  now  and  then  had  prevented 
the  gentians  and  violets  from  flowering  earHer.  On  tiie  southern  slope  the  flowers 
were  poorer  and  less  developed,  owing  to  the  ccdder  mountain  air ;  but  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  on  the  southern  side,  in  sheltered  places,  we  found  one  or  two  sweet- 
smelling  stocks  (Oheiranihw). 

We  reached  the  northern  foot  of  the  Buiicban-Buddha  range  the  first  evening, 
and  on  ^e  second  the  Noyon-bulak  (spring),  where  we  had  arranged  to  meet  the 
Baron-dsassak.  Here  we  made  our  final  preparations,  and  got  together  a  flock  of 
some  seventy  sheep  before  proceeding  further.  After  passing  some  nomad  Mongols, 
the  expedition  reached  an  excellent  camping-ground,  where  grazing  was  plentiful ; 
and  here  we  decided  to  stay  for  the  best  part  of  a  week,  so  as  to  learn  more  about 
these  hills  and  get  better  acquainted  with  our  animals.  This  comparatively 
IcNig  halt  was  all  to  the  good,  as  it  accustomed  our  breathing-organs  to  the 
rarefied  air.  For  our  new  companions  this  was  especially  necessary,  as  the 
weakest  of  them  at  this  high  altitude  suffered  considerable  discomfort  for 
the  first  few  days,  after  which  all  went  well,  and  we  were  able  to  make  numerous 
excursions  to  the  adjacent  uninhabited  nullahs.  The  hill  flora  daily  began  more 
and  more  to  awaken,  and  consequently  to  enrich  our  collection.  Oik  reaching  the 
hill  Laduigin,  our  indefatigable  botanist,  seoned  to  be  rejuvenated,  and  spent  whole 
days  in  the  nullahs,  carefully  searching  them.  Kasnakoff,  who  was  also  an  expert 
collector,  amused  himself  getting  together  a  quantity  of  invertebrate  specimens, 
and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  filling  jars  and  bottles  with  the  various  kinds  of 
mollusca,  beetles,  and  flies,  which  were  unknown  to  him,  not  to  mention  lisardsand 
snakes.  Teleshoff  was  equally  in  his  element  shooting  birds  and  animals  peculiar 
to  Tibet.  In  fact,  with  our  arrival  in  the  hills  a  mantle  ot  energy  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  members  of  the  party,  and  it  was  to  no  vain  purpose  that  the  south 
had  so  loudly  called  us  from  the  Tsaidam's  inhospitable  waste. 

We  were  still  obliged  to  keep  our  huge,  fierce  mastiff  Ghirza  on  the  chain,  for 
fear  of  its  attacking  the  Mongols,  including  even  its  f<»iner  owners.  Since  it  had 
got  to  know  us  it  would  attack  all  of  them,  except  those  of  the  Buriats  who  now 
and  again  wore  their  national  costume.  The  strength  of  the  beast  was  marvellous. 
Once  when  barking  excitedly  at  some  intruder  it  dragged  about  after  it  the  heavy 
ammunition-box  (2^  poods)  to  which  it  had  been  fastened  during  the  day,' pulling  it 
from  place  to  place.  At  night  we  used  to  let  it  loose,  and  the  Mongols  had,  in 
consequence,  to  be  careful  where  they  went. 

But,  alas !  a  cloud  soon  darkened  our  pleasant  pastime  in  the  surrounding  hills, 
in  the  shape  of  the  serious  illness  of  our  Chinese  interpreter.  With  each  day  he 
grew  thinner  and  paler,  so  that,  much  against  my  will,  I  was  at  last  compelled  to 
send  him  first  to  the  Tsaidam,  in  charge  of  the  Baron-dsassak,  and  afterwards 
when  convalescent,  to  his  own  town — Sining  Fu.  I  discovered  later  that  this 
invalid  (Li,  as  the  Chinese  called  him)  was  a  great  trouble  to  the  dsassak, 
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compelling  the  latter  to  produce  whatsoever  this  licentious  Chinaman  desired  to 
indulge  in. 

At  dawn  on  May  27 — a  clear,  frosty  morning — we  recommenced  our  march, 
and  hy  nine  o'clock  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Burkhan-Buddha.  The  ascent 
to  the  pass  was  steep  and  stony,  and  the  top  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  snow. 
The  height  of  the  pass — Nomokhun-dawan  by  name — ^was,  according  to  my 
aneroid,  16,030  feet  The  neighbouring  peaks,  towering  one  above  the  other  amongst 
the  eternal  snows,  seemed  to  be  thousands  of  feet  higher.  The  caravan  made  good 
time  in  reaching  the  summit,  with  tho  exception  of  one  of  the  camels,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  lead  back  and  to  leave  to  its  own  devices  on  the  first  patch  of 
flat  grazing-ground  we  could  find,  till  our  Mongols  should  return  to  the  Tsaidam. 
From  the  Tsaidam,  which  was  enveloped  in  a  yellowish-grey  haze  of  dust,  a 
piercing  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  temperature  was  5^°.  Fleecy  bits  of  mist, 
becoming  detached  from  the  remainder,  wandered  amongst  the  higher  peak?,  and 
turning  into  black,  leaden  clouds,  every  now  and  again  burst  into  sleet.  Towards 
Tibet  tiie  weather  looked  most  forbidding.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  dark  yellow 
hilltops,  buried  in  the  douds,  had  the  appearance  of  being  wrapped  in  cotton-wooL 
Near  the  summit  no  animal  life  was  visible,  and  such  vegetation  as  grew  seemed 
benumbed  with  cold.  It  was  only  when  we  descended  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
range  that  we  came  upon  a  stream,  free  from  ice,  whose  green  banks  were  a  relief 
to  look  upon.  Here  we  found  quantities  of  wild-yak  bones,  and  from  their  enormous 
size  it  was  evident  that  the  animals  were  xmusually  large.  We  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  come  across  any  of  these  beasts,  though  recent  traces  of  a  large  herd  on 
the  soft  clay  soil  clearly  pointed  to  their  frequenting  the  locality.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  we  saw  a  bear,  as  well  as  a  small  flock  of  wild  goats  or  sheep. 

The  following  morning  we  found  it  fairly  cold  at  our  camp  at  Shara-beUcbir,  the 
thermometer  showing  the  minimum  temperature  at  sunset  had  been  13*5^  below  zera 
The  stream  had  dried  up,  leaving  a  glistening  icy  crust  behind  it,  but  nevertheless, 
after  an  hour  or  two  the  rays  of  the  southern  sun  began  to  warm  us.  The  onward 
path  lay  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  the  Alyk-nor  lake,  which  feeds 
a  btream  of  the  same  name  that  flows  eastwards  till  its  junction  with  the  Egrai-gol. 
On  climbing  the  next  ridge  we  saw  a  large  valley,  and  close  to  us  a  wide  strip  of 
water  shining  in  the  sun.  A  little  later  the  lake  itself  came  into  view,  and  beyond  it, 
in  the  grey  distance,  the  Burla-Abgai  bills.  In  the  south-east  stood  out  the  Amnen- 
kor  range  of  mountains.  These,  like  the  Burkhan-Buddha,  which  we  had  just 
crossed,  had  a  covering  of  snow  on  the  summit.  In  addition  to  these  principal  ranges, 
there  were  quantities  of  smaller  hills  running  away  to  the  south  and  filling  in  the 
whole  distance  to  Tibet,  which  here  had  an  average  height  of  13,000  to  15,000  feet 

After  a  couple  of  hours  we  reached  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Alyk-nor,  where 
we  selected  a  soft  green  patch  of  ground  on  which  to  encamp.  Messrs.  Kaznakoff 
and  Laduigin,  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  on  the  first  day  (May  28), 
went  out  on  the  lake  in  our  boat  to  ascertain  its  depth.  The  greatest  deptJi  was 
15  sajens  by  the  steep  bank  at  the  southern  end,  the  shallowest  part  being  off  the 
low  bftnk  at  the  northern  end.  From  the  northern  shore  the  lake  became  gradually 
deeper  for  some  7  or  8  versts,  and  only  when  within  a  verst  of  the  southern  bank 
di«i  it  suddenly  become  shallower  again. 

The  men  went  out  to  shoot  antelopes  (Fantholops  Ebdgsoni  and  Frooapra 
picticauda\  which  were  to  be  seen  grazing  here  and  there  in  the  wide  valley.  A 
herd  of  wild  asses  {Asinus  kiang)  were  seen  across  the  stream  opposite  our  camp, 
and  on  the  other  bank  of  the  lake  was  a  large  herd  of  wild  yaks.  The  fabulous 
quantity  of  wild  mammals  to  be  found  everywhere  in  north-east  Tibet  can  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  their  worst  enemy — man. 
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Birds,  both  swimmiDg  and  wadmg,  soon  made  their  presence  on  the  lake  known 
in  the  profound  silence  of  the  evening.  Grey  Indian  geese,  ducks,  divers,  pintail, 
redbill,  crested  mudsuckers  (Sterna  hirundo),  handsome  widgeon,  egrets,  plover 
(Charoffritu  Mongolicus),  red-legged  water-hens  (Tbtanua  Galidris),  sandpiper 
{Tringa  Temminckii),  and  black-necked  cranes  (Orus  nigricoUis),  Close  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake  or  on  the  stream  we  found  the  long-tailed  eagle,  fish-hawks, 
£&locms,  black-eared  kites,  ravens,  larks,  jays,  finches  {Pyrgilauda  rvficdlis  and 
Onycho9piza  TcuxcMowshit),  swaUows,  and  a  few  others. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  halt  by  the  Alyk-nor,  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lake,  taking  with  me  Badmajapoff  and  Badukshanoff, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  Mongols.  We  all  rode,  carrying  only  what,  was  necessary 
for  a  shooting  trip  on  our  saddles — ^a  teapot,  cups,  and  a  few  eatables.  The  weather 
was  glorious — calm  and  clear.  The  sky  above  was  marvellously  blue,  and  we  could, 
thanks  to  the  transparency  of  the  air,  make  out  distinctly  the  most  distant  objects 
in  the  valley.  The  lowlying  shore  along  which  we  at  first  rode  was  uniform  in  shape. 
Sand-banks  projected  from  the  water,  forming  islands,  which  served  as  an  asylum 
for  the  birds.  In  places  we  came  upon  springs,  fnnged  with  green,  on  which  wild 
asses  and  antelope  were  feeding.  But  what  interested  us  most  were  the  bears, 
whose  fresh  tracks  had  been  noticeable  as  soon  as  we  left  camp.  They  had 
apparently  passed  the  night  on  the  higher  ground,  moving  down  at  daybreak  to  the 
shofe  along  which  we  were  riding.  While  I  was  busily  employed  trying  to  sketch 
the  banks  and  put  in  the  shade  of  colour  on  the  top  of  the  water,  as  well  as  to 
sketch  the  birds  swimming  about  on  it,  my  oompaoions  amused  themselves 
watching  the  various  herds  of  animals  wandering  by  the  shore.  The  bears  were 
soon  righted,  and  we  could  with  the  naked  eye  easily  distinguish  the  powerful 
build  of  the  male  compared  with  smaller  dimensions  of  his  mate.  Now  that  they 
were  in  our  path,  the  temptation  to  go  after  them  was  irresistible.  As  we  got 
nearer  we  saw  that  they  were  playing,  and  that  it  would  consequently  be  easy  to 
get  dose  enough  for  a  shot  at  them. 

Leaving  the  ponies,  Badmajapoff  and  I  went  after  them  with  the  cunning  of 
experienced  hunters.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  momiog 
air.  Dust,  raised  by  a  footfall,  fell  whence  it  had  risen,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  our  quarry  would  scent  us.  When,  however,  we  reached  the  patch  of  level 
ground  on  which  they  were  disporting  themselves,  we  were  at  once  i-erceived. 
Bruin  instantly  stopped  playing,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  hauDches,  looked 
intently  in  our  direction.  His  mate  shuffled  up  to  him,  equally  alarmed.  For  the 
moment  they  might  have  been  statues,  but  quickly  arranging  which  animal  each 
was  to  take,  we  bred  simultaneously.  My  bruin  fell  heavily  on  the  sward,  while 
the  she-bear  i^peared  to  do  the  same ;  but  quickly  getting  up,  she  almost  un- 
noticeably  slipped  off  the  green  and  disappeared.  When  we  came  up  to  the  other — 
the  dead  bear — she  had  already  gone  some  distance,  but  with  the  glasses  we  could 
make  out  her  quick  shuffling  gait  and  occasional  halts,  as  the  poor  Irightened  beast 
looked  back  in  our  direction.  My  companion  mourned  her  escape,  but  I  endeavoured 
to  console  him  by  saying  that  in  the  future  months  he  would  have  many  a  chance 
of  correcting  his  mistake  and  proving  to  us  his  marksmanship. 

Having  skinned  our  victim  and  fastened  his  coat  to  one  of  our  saddles,  we  were 
ready  to  move  on,  when  suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  another  large  old  bear  coming 
quietly  towards  us  from  a  neighbouring  marsh.  While  I  was  wondering  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  he  came  closer  and  closer,  as  if  purposely  making  for  us,  until 
he  was  within  400  paces.  Slipping  off  my  pony,  I  quickly  went  to  meet  him,  and 
when  within  about  120  paces,  dropped  him  like  a  log  with  a  couple  of  bullets  from 
my  Berdan  rifle.    His  skin,  like  that  of  the  first,  was  in  excellent  condition,  so 
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we  lost  no  time  in  removing  it.  Inside  him  we  found  some  eggs,  proliably  those 
of  birds  whose  nests  he  had  pillaged  in  the  marsh.  The  stomach  of  the  first  bruin, 
which  I  had  killed  in  the  middle  of  his  game  of  play,  had  been  quite  empty. 

Having  tied  the  second  skin  to  one  of  the  saddles,  we  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
on  towards  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  Tologinin  by  name,  where  by  the  bank  oi  a 
clear  nmning  stream,  flowing  from  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  Alyk-nor, 
we  called  a  temporary  halt.  With  the  dry  wood  and  grass  around  us,  we  soon 
had  a  nice  fire  burning,  on  which  we  roasted  meat  and  boiled  water  for  tea.  Our 
appetites  that  morning  were  indeed  to  be  envied,  for  we  were  as  hungry  as  the 
proverbial  hunter.  The  ponies  we  let  loose,  and  they  revelled  in  the  green  pasture 
land.  The  weather  was  perfectly  glorious.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  pure 
blue  sky,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  high  in  the  heavens,  were  perceptibly 
warmer.  Lying  on  my  back  on  the  soft  velvety  grass,  I  gazed  upwards  into  the 
wonderfully  azure  sky,  and  high  above  me  in  the  blue  I  could  distinguish  wandering 
birds  of  pre} — ^vultures — ^from  whose  sharp  eyes  the  carcases  of  our  victims  had 
not  long  escaped.  These  rovers  of  the  air  moved  towards  the  direction  of  their 
booty,  and  then  swooped  downwards  like  veritable  bombs.  Taking  up  my  glasses, 
I  looked  at  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  dead  bears,  and  saw  a  wild  asB  come 
up  to  one  of  them,  walk  round  it,  and  then,  stopping  with  his  head  erect  as  if 
suspecting  something,  suddenly  dash  off  at  full  speed.  The  feathered  scavengers 
were  still  moving  towards  one  central  point — their  booty — ^where  a  glorious  ieast 
awaited  them. 

After  finishing  their  tea,  my  companions  set  to  work  improving  the  skins  by 
scraping  off  the  thick  fatty  tissues,^  which,  as  we  threw  them  aside,  served  to 
entice  one  of  the  white  vidturee.  It  swooped  down  quite  close  to  us ;  but  for  its 
daring  impudence  this  winged  robber  forfeited  its  life,  being  bowled  over  by  a 
bullet  from  one  of  our  military  **  three-line  **  rifles.  Its  plumage  was  so  beautifol 
that  we  kept  it  for  our  collection.  Later  we  continued  our  journey  round  the  lake» 
keeping  for  as  long  as  possible  close  to  the  shore.  The  western  end  was  much 
intersected  by  small  streams  falling  into  the  lake  and  forming  between  them  ponds 
and  pools,  which  made  movement  both  difficult  and  slow.  Avoiding  a  bog,  we 
got  on  to  what  was  evidently  an  animal  track,  winding  about  on  gravel  soil 
and  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  rising,  bringing  us  on  to  the  high  shore  of  the 
lake,  whence  we  could  see  the  valley  lying  before  us  in  all  its  beauty.  On  the 
glistening  surface  of  the  water  the  huge  peaks  of  the  Burkhan  Buddha  were 
reflected  as  if  in  a  looking-glass. 

Having  killed  some  shore  swallows  {CoUle  riparia)  which  were  flying  over  the 
rocky  shore,  we  continued  on  our  way.  Shortly  afterwards  we  saw  a  herd  of  wild 
asses  coming  towards  us  from  the  near  hills,  and  they  were  brave  enough  to 
approach  within  fifty  paces  of  us.  I  studied  them  intently  through  my  glaases, 
but  in  their  large  deep  eyes  could  detect  no  sign  of  fear — only  curiosity.  How- 
ever, we  were  obliged  to  push  on,  and  as  we  moved  forward  they  at  once  took  fright. 
They  raised  their  heads  high,  snorted  loudly,  and  then  turning  round  quickly 
galloped  off,  kicking  at  one  another  as  they  went.  When  on  the  move  the  wild 
ass  carries  his  head  proudly  erect,  and  waves  his  short  tail  from  side  to  side.  On 
our  way  to  camp  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  we  passed  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  in  addition  several  antelopes,  whose  beautiful  shape  and  graceful 
build,  the  size  and  carriage  of  their  boms,  as  well  as  their  quick  and  curious  gait, 
called  forth  remarks  of  admiration  and  astonishment  from  my  young  companions. 


*  It  is  only  possible  to  skin  animals  roughly  when  out  shooting;  the  actual  oleaniog 
and  curing  of  trophies  is  done  in  oamp. 
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We  were  8o  busily  oooupied  in  watching  the  variouB  animals  that  we  impercepUblj 
approached  our  camp,  to  1  the  east  of  which  (and  on  the  left  bank  of  ^e  stream) 
Ivanoff  and  some  of  the  cossacks  were  waiting  to  show  ns  the  best  crossing.  A 
few  more  minutes  and  we  were  in.  With  splendid  appetites  we  tackled  the 
mutton  and  drank  our  tea,  describing  to  the  others  what  we  had  seen  and  done. 

The  Alyk-nor  lies  in  an  open  yallej,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Burkhan- 
Buddha  range,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Under-Kuku  hills.  Although  nearly  40 
▼ersts  in  circumference,  this  fresh-water  basin  seems  comparatively  small,  owing  to 
the  gigantic  scale  of  its  surroundings — ^the  Tibetan  mountains.  Its  hdght  aboye 
the  sea  is  13,370  feet  Its  greatest  length,  which  is  by  the  lowlying  shore  at  the 
north  end,  is  15  versts.  Its  other  measurements  have  been  already  giyen.  The 
colour  on  the  top  of  the  water  was  yery  variable,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
surface  and  the  light.  If  the  water  were  calm,  the  surface  smooth,  and  the  sky 
cloudless,  the  lake  seemed  steely-blue.  Under  opposite  conditions  its  colour  was 
monotonously  grey,  varied  only  by  occasional  dark  shades. 

As  regards  idithyological  fauna,  the  lake  could  boast  of  but  few  varieties, 
though  it  was  literally  crammed  with  fish.  The  great  quantity  of  them,  as  well  as 
in  aU  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  of  Tibet,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  these  waters 
having  probably  never  been  fished  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  kept  the 
following  specimens  from  the  Alyk-nor  for  our  collection :  Schizopygopsis  thermalis, 
Sch.  mdUioanihus  and  aphua  (Nemachilus  KungestanuSf  N,  CVoMtif),  of  which, 
according  to  Prof.  A.  M.  Inkoylsky,  of  the  Kharkoff  University,  the  latter  is  a 
new  species. 

The  foreshores  of  the  lake  were  covered  with  a  grassy  vegetation.  The  low- 
lying  ground  was  dotted  with  green  patches,  on  which  were  small  reeds^  blue  and 
yellow  iris,  primula,  and  saussurea;  and  amongst  them  the  common  shrubs 
{Myricaria  Prostrata)  so  typical  of  Tibet.  The  flora  to  be  found  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  were  richer  and  more  varied.  In  a  stony  nullah 
close  under  the  hill  we  came  across  crimson  milk-vetch  {A$tr<igalus  acythropus), 
while  here  and  there  was  sweet-smelling  stock  (Cheiremthus),  and  in  the 
narrower  clefts  under  the  cliffs  were  more  of  the  common  shrub  (Myricaria 
prostrata).  Their  leaves  appeared  paralyzed  with  the  frost,  and  broke  off  the 
moment  one  touched  them.  Amongst  them  the  pedicularis  was  struggling  to  come 
into  flower.  Near  the  myricaria,  as  if  thrown  there,  was  the  green  rose  C8aus»urea\ 
of  which  some  of  the  preceding  year's  tall  bushes  were  still  in  flower.  On  the  top 
of  the  steep  cliffs  was  the  corydalis,  and  lower  down  the  euphorhia.  A  somewhat 
less  common  plant  was  the  PrzewcUskia  tangutica  with  yellow  petals,  and  growing 
on  the  dry  clay  slopes  were  wild  tea  bushes  and  eurotia. 

The  stream  Alyk-noring-gol,  flowing  out  of  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Alyk-nor, 
runs  in  an  almost  west-to-east  direction,  corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  hiUs 
and  the  valley  which  they  enclose.  At  first  narrow  and  of  a  yellowish  clayey 
colour,  this  stream  as  it  moves  eastwards  widens  and  becomes  clear  from  the  rapid 
silvery  waters  of  the  brooks  tumbling  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  Amnen-kor 
range,  which  is  the  western  prolongation  of  the  still  larger  range  Amne-machin 
C*  Grey-headed  Gh-andfather  ")•  The  length  of  this  stream  till  its  junction  with  the 
Egrai-gol  (on  the  left  bank)  is  about  80  versts,  and  the  force  of  its  current  was 
fairly  strong. 

The  Alyk-noring-gol  valley,  narrowing  in  places  to  a  width  of  five  versts,  and  in 
others  opening  to  nearly  double  that  width,  is  rich  in  pasture  land,  and  affords  ample 
grazing  for  wild  animals.  The  Tsaidam  Mongols  go  there  every  year  to  hunt  wild 
asses,  antelopes,  and  wild  yaks.  The  vegetation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is 
little  different  to  that  by  the  lake.    The  further  we  proceeded  eastwards  the  greater 
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quantities  of  statioey  PrMewalskia  tangutica^  and  eurotia  were  Visible ;  aloog  the 
streams  rising  in  the  Amnen-kor  Eyppophm  rhamnaide^  FotenHlla  fruticoen,  were 
abundant  Amongst  the  yellow  and  lilac-coloured  iris  mentioned  aboTe  was  the 
Iris  tigrida,  which  erentually  took  its  place.  This  had  large  beautiful  flowers.  By 
the  marshy  edges  of  pools  we  found  Ladotis,  aud  a  little  higher  Thermo^piU  cUpina. 
Hera  and  there  was  the  Mffricaria  prostrata,  but  it  was  more  scarce  than  formerly, 
and  consequently  finer.  There  was  also  the  greenish-yellow  slipper,  the  small  low- 
growing  ephedra  and  the  LaaiagrosHs  »plendeu$  ;  the  latter  we  found  along  the 
sides  of  the  yalley  close  to  the  hills.  Amongst  the  Eyppophm  rhamneuk§  grew 
clematis  (Clematis  Oriental%$)  and  the  tiny  sweet-smellUig  honeysuckle  (Zkmtcera), 
and  along  the  branch  streams  rhubarb  (Bhewn  spictforme).  Under  the  hill  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Burkhan-Buddha  range  there  were  quantities  of  stock  {Cheiran- 
thus)  with  yellow  and  reddish-brown  flowers,  deeply  rooted  amongst  the  stones. 
By  the  marshes  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Amnen-kor  Tarious  kinds  of  herbs 
and  other  grassy  plants  were  growing,  among  which  was  the  primula  and  goldsDr 
yellow  bachelor^s  button  (Ranunculus). 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Alyk-noring-gol  and  the  Egrai-gol  we  met  for  the  first 
time  the  nomad  Tanguts  belonging  to  the  Aimak  Bangan.  They  were  liring  in  a 
small  number  of  banuiks,"  called  by  the  Tibetans  **  banags." 

After  traTerdng  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Alyk-noring-gol  yalley,  we  left  it 
near  the  Euku-bulak  (spring),  entering  one  of  the  northern  nullahs  of  tiie  Amnan- 
kor,  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross  so  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  on  our  journey  sooth. 
At  first  this  nullah  seemed  quite  attractive,  but  as  we  moved  up  it  the  view  became 
wilder,  the  ascent  stonier,  steeper,  and  narrower ;  even  the  path  was  sometimes 
invinble,  and  before  we  had  been  on  it  long,  Jeroy— one  of  the  Mongols  who  was 
invaluable  as  a  shepherd  in  charge  of  our  animals,  though  worthless  as  a  guide,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  been  given  to  us  by  Banm  dsassak — ^was,  to  our  disgust, 
obliged  to  confess  his  igncnranoe  as  to  the  road.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this  I  ordered 
him  to  proceed  in  rear,  and  trusted  to  my  own  instincts  and  the  knowledge  which  I 
had  acquired  in  my  prolonged  wanderings  to  enable  me  to  guide  the  party. 

The  first  day  of  our  stay  in  the  Amnen-kor  hills,  June  6,  was  remarkable 
for  the  great  cold,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of  snow  which  fell  in  great  heavy 
flakes  from  early  morning  till  noon,  covering  the  ground  with  a  thick  layer  more 
than  a  foot  deep.  As  we  slowly  ascended,  the  feathered  inhabitante  of  the  higher 
hills — mountein  flnches  (Leucosticte  hmmaiopygiay-^Yr  down  the  centre  of  the 
nullah,  and  with  shrill  cries  crossed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  now  and  then 
settling  close  to  the  passing  caravan.  Amidst  the  noise  of  their  cries  I  soon  heard 
others — sweet,  delicate,  soft  sounds-— quite  new  to  me,  and  which  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  After  a  few  minutes  I  was  astonished  to  see  on  the  nearest  rocks,  as 
well  as  on  the  grass-covered  slopes,  some  very  beautiful  birds  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  recognize  as  the  Leucosticte  Rohoroufskii,  discovered  on  the  late 
Prjevalsky's  last  journey  in  the  Burkhan-Buddha  mountains,  and  which  I  had  for 
some  time  hoped  to  come  across  in  this  part  of  the  Tibetan  hills.  M.  Prjevalsky's 
expedition  succeeded  in  securing  only  one  specimen  of  this  bird,  in  spite  of  making 
a  special  trip  in  order  to  try  and  get  a  hen  bird  (they  had  already  got  a  cock).  And 
here,  sixteen  years  Uter,  I  again  saw  them,  both  single  birds  as  well  as  in  ooveys, 
amongst  which  were  both  the  red  males  and  the  smaller  grey  females.  At  first  I 
only  gased  at  them  longingly  from  afar,  but  within  half  an  hour  I  was  holding  two 
dead  birds  in  my  hand,  and  involuntarily  I  remembered  our  celebrated  ornithologist 
v.  L.  Bianky,  who  on  saying  good-bye  to  me  had  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would 
secure  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  describing  the  grey  colour,  which  was  then  more  or 
less  a  guess.    From  the  specimens  in  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  Imperial 
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Aoademy  of  Soionoe,  iheaboTe-meDtloiied  Eoologist  has  bean  able  now  to  reoognize  a 
new  apedes,  the  Kodowia  (Kozlowia  Boborowsk%{). 

IMighted  at  getting  suoh  valuable  trophiesy  I  had  quite  f<»goiten  the  unpleasant- 
neae  of  the  weather.  It  was  now  mid-day.  The  snow  was  no  longer  fdling,  but 
the  brilliant  glare  of  the  glittering  snow  in  the  sun  hurt  our  eyes.  As  the  khainiks 
were  tired  and  our  yaks  required  a  rcst^  we  were  obliged  to  halt  and  ease  them  for  a 
time  of  their  heavy  loads.  The  neighbouring  rocky  peaks,  towering  above  the 
ridge,  at  times  were  visiblei  and  again  at  times  were  hidden  from  our  view  by  the 
moving  douds  which  wandered  picturesquely  amongst  the  mountains.  After  rather 
a  steep  ascent  we  reached  the  stony,  razor-like  ridge.  The  heavy  snow  which  had 
fiallen,  though  making  movement  difficult,  enabled  us  to  follow  the  zigiags,  and  we  at 
last  reached  the  centre  of  the  pass—height  15,990  feet.  The  highest  peak  was  some 
700  or  1000  feet  above  it.  On  neither  side  of  the  pass  was  there  any  view  to  be  had. 
To  the  north  it  was  snowing  heavily.  To  the  south  was  another  range  of  hills. 
As  this  route  is  never  used  by  natives,  the  path  we  followed  must  have  been 
made  by  animals — wild  yaks  and  asses.  The  descent  down  the  northern  side 
of  this  nameless  pass  was  steeper  tiian  the  ascent,  and  we  were  therefore  all  the 
sooner  at  the  grassy  bottom  of  the  nullah,  though  obliged  to  lead  each  of  the 
bulls  so  as  to  prevent  them  slipping.  When  darkness  came  on  we  decided  to  bivouac 
where  we  were,  and  we  were  then  able  to  rest  after  all  tiie  discomforts  of  the  day. 
We  wore  so  worn  out  that  a  bear,  coming  almost  into  our  bivouac  like  an 
unexpected  guest^  was  allowed  to  depart  of  his  own  free  will  Taking  cTcry 
advantage  of  his  luck,  he  proceeded  along  the  bottom  of  the  nuUah,  from  bottom  to 
top^  and,  passing  an  overhanging  rook,  leisurely  stood  up  on  his  hind  paws  and  care- 
fully scratched  his  back  against  the  rugged  projecting  boulder. 

Next  morning,  proceeding  downwards*  along  the  nullah  and  gradually  inclining 
to  the  north,  we  reached  a  pretty  piece  of  ground  suirounded  by  rocks  dotted  with 
shrubs,  and  close  to  rich  grassland,  which  enabled  us  to  halt  four  days  witii  tiie 
greatest  benefit  to  our  animals.  From  here  two  expeditions  were  made,  one  by 
myself  to  reconnoitre  the  pass  leading  over  the  principal  range  to  the  south,  the 
other  by  Eaznakoff  to  the  north,  in  order  to  buy  some  transport  bulls  from  the 
nomad  Tanguts,  and,  if  possiUe,  to  procure  a  reliable  guide.  Laduigin  and 
Teleshoff  scoured  the  neighbouring  rocks  in  search  of  specimens  for  their  collections. 
Early  on  June  9  Eaznakoff  and  I  left  camp  almost  simultaneously.  At  first  I 
followed  the  same  nullah  by  which  we  had  arrived,  but  after  a  little  got  into  a 
steepOT  one  leading  towards  the  summit  of  the  southern  range.  As  a'rule  I  pre- 
ferred riding  to  walking,  and  as  we  went  along  I  carefully  scanned  the  rooks  and 
the  grass  patches  between  them  for  life  and  fiowers.  Musk-deer  were  to  be  seen 
grazing,  but  they  scampered  off  over  the  rooks  as  soon  as  they  noticed  us.  A  little 
further  on  we  saw  a  herd  of  wild  asses  down  in  the  valley,  while  high  above  the 
hiUs  we  now  and  again  saw  the  ubiquitous  vultures.  The  sun  rose  sluggishly, 
little  by  littie  lighting  up  the  side  nullahs,  and  instead  of  silvery  hoar  frost  the 
grass  was  covered  with  glittering  drops  of  dew.  Hopping  about  on  the  boulders 
were  large  handsome  mountain  finches  (Fyrho$piza  longiro$tri$\  Carpodaeus  rubi- 
ciUoides^  AceetUor  fulvetoens,  A.  rubwmloides,  and  other  small  birds,  brightening 
the  summer  morning  witii  their  songs. 

As  we  neared  the  pass  we  came  across  a  red  bear,  which  was  so  occupied  with 
his  own  affairs  that  he  never  perceived  me  coming  up  to  him  till  a  couple  of  bullets 
laid  him  tow.  The  sound  of  the  shots  echoing  loudly  among  the  rocks  quickly 
attracted  the  vultures,  who  from  the  near  crags  had  been  watching  our  movements. 
My  companions  on  this  expedition  were  Jarkoy  and  Dadai.  Having  skinned  the 
bear  and  tied  the  trophy  to  one  of  the  ponies,  we  were  about  to  proceed  on  our 
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journey  when  a  Tulture  swooped  down  00  dose  to  me  that  I  had  to  slay  Um,  his 
body  falling  close  to  that  of  the  bear.  As  soon  as  I  fired  all  his  winged  companions 
flew  up  from  the  rocks,  and,  circling  over  the  dead  bodies,  settled  again  in  their 
former  places.  But  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  even  when  we  had  proceeded 
some  distance  they  still  refrained  from  approaching  the  dead  bodies.  Meanwhile 
we  had  neared  the  pass.  The  snake-like  path  wound  about  the  steep  slope  and 
crossed  on  to  more  accessible  ground,  where  we  saw  our  pretty  friends  the  finches 
(Kozlotvia  Boborowskit)^  and  halting  for  a  few  moments  I  shot  a  couple  of  them. 
Another  half-hour  and  we  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  whence  we  eagerly 
scanned  the  broad  horizon  to  the  south.  In  front  of  us  was  a  typical  Tibetan  hill, 
down  which  the  descent  was  considerably  steeper  than  the  ascent  which  we  had  just 
made,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  panorama  before  us,  glistening  amongst  the 
greenish-yellow  velvety  foothills,  lay  the  watery  expanse  of  the  Oring-nor.  Beyond 
this  fairly  large  lake,  in  the  blueish  dbtance,  rose  the  wall-like  ridge  of  snow-capped 
mountains  which  give  birth  to  the  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers.  The  rarefied  air  was 
remarkably  transparent,  so  much  so  as  to  mislead  us  with  regard  to  the  distance  of 
the  lake,  whose  shores  we  could  so  clearly  see.  For  long  I  was  unaUe  to  tear 
myself  away  from  this  wonderful  picture,  presenting  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
view  on  the  northern  side,  where  the  groimd  fell  away  in  precipitous  wild-looking 
gorges  divided  by  sharp-ridged  spurs. 

Being  sufficiently  satisfied  with  our  knowledge  of  the  road,  and  after  fixing  the 
height  of  the  pass  as  16,780  feet,  we  commenced  to  retrace  our  steps  abng  the 
morning's  path,  zigzajgpng  about  across  the  narrow  strips  of  snow  lying  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hill.  Soon,  on  a  projecting  rock,  I  saw  a  second  red  bear, 
smaller  but  similar  to  that  which  I  had  killed  earlier  in  the  day.  They  were 
evidently  a  pair,  and  this  was  now  the  widowed  female  searching  for  her  mate,  but 
she  was  wise  in  time,  and  so  avoided  following  him  on  his  unknown  distant  journey. 
On  the  moist  edges  of  green  plots  we  were  again  lucky  in  securing  specimens  of  the 
mountain  finches,  which  were  on  this  occasion  together  with  the  Leucostide  hmma^ 
iopygia.  Proceeding  on  to  where  the  dead  bruin  lay,  we  found,  to  our  surprise, 
that  the  body  had  not  been  touched  by  the  vultures,  which  had  now  collected 
in  coimtless  numbers.  The  reason  was,  doubtless,  the  presence  of  the  dead  bird 
lying  alongside ;  so  to  see  what  would  happen,  we  amused  ourselves  by  removing  its 
body  some  hundred  paces,  when  we  were  rewarded  by  seeing  its  companions 
immediately  swoop  down  one  after  another  on  to  the  dead  bear  and  commence 
their  feast.*  Fighting  over  the  body,  those  huge  birds  attacked  each  other  with 
beak,  talon,  and  wing,  filling  the  air  with  their  curious  discordant  cries.  To  dis- 
mount and  fire  into  the  brown  of  them  with  my  "  three-line  rifle  *'  was  the  work  of 
a  moment,  whereupon  away  they  flew,  with  the  exception  of  six,  which  had 
breathed  their  last.  Of  the  bear  little  remained.  Taking  home  for  our  collection  a 
pair  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  Gyps  himdlaymsis,  we  finished  our  sport  for  the 
day,  and,  as  the  sun  had  already  sunk  below  the  horuEon,  we  made  tracks  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  camp. 

Easnakoff  had  abready  returned  with  some  nomad  Tangute,  from  whom  he  had 
luckily  been  able  to  purchase  three  transport  bulls  and  some  butter.  We  gave 
them  two  of  the  most  tired  of  our  khainiks,  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to^pick  up 
again  at  the  Tsaidam  on  our  return  journey,  and  we  persuaded  one  of  them,  who 
professed  intimate  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  accompany  us  as  a  guide . 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  regarding  the  route,  I  learned  that  the  pass 
which  I  had  discovered  was  really  one  of  the  best  over  the  Amnen-kor  range,* 

*  Some  10  versta  to  the  east  of  the  pass  which  we  croesed  is  another,  called  the 
Kaia-gol,  which  is  equally  accessible*. 
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leadiDg  into  the  valley  of  the  HwADg-Ho,  or  Ma-chu  riyer,  as  it  is  called  hy  the 
Tibetans.    It  is  also  known  as  the  Yellow  river. 

The  Aranen-kor  range,  as  has  been  said  above,  is  the  western  continuation 
of  the  Amne-machin.  In  length  about  100  versts  from  west  to  east,  and  in  breadth 
about  30  versts,  this  range  consists  towards  the  west  of  two  chains  of  peaks,  tower- 
ing among  the  eternal  snows.  We  determined  the  level  of  the  snow-line  here  as 
about  16,170  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  Tibetan  side  we  only  were  able  to  see 
these  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  on  the  western  half  of  the  above  range.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Amnen-kor  appears  much  lees  imposing  firom  the  south  than  from  the 
north.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Amnen-kor,  being  usually  under  snow,  feed  a 
number  of  small  streams  belonging  to  the  Tsaidam  basin.  The  southern  side  gives 
rise  to  one  or  two,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Hwang- Ho,  which  itself  runs  into  the 
Pacific  ocean.  With  regard  to  the  indefinite  expression  "  one  or  two,'*  I  should 
mention  that  one  stream  was  reconnoitred  by  us,  and  is  accordingly  shown  on  the 
map.  It  rises  in  the  western  and  higher  part  of  the  Amnen-kor,  and,  en  route  to  the 
Yellow  river,  receives  on  its  left  bank  several  streams,  which  flow  from  the  nullahs 
further  east  As  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Amnen-kor  is  still  unknown,  one  can 
only  guess  as  to  the  existence  of  other  streams.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  this  range 
are,  generally  speaking,  much  the  same  as  those  on  the  more  northern  portion  of 
the  Burkhan-Buddha. 

(To  he  eontifmed,) 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  TRANSPORTING  POWER  OF  SEA 

CURRENTS.* 

By  Dr.  JOHN  S.  OWBNS. 

Thb  great  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  wave 
and  current  action  in  moving  material  upon  the  foreshore  or  sea-bed  show  the 
necessity  for  some  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  study  of  coast  erosion,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  one 
which  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  and  pit&lls. 

The  experiments  about  to  be  described,  while  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the 
subject,  will,  I  hope,  give  rise  to  some  discussion  from  which  valuable  information 
may  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  matter  is  one  pre-eminently  suited  for  research,  the 
opinion  of  the  members  upon  the  lines  along  which  this  should  nm  will  be  valuable. 
These  experiments  were  made  last  August,  on  the  coast  of  tl.e  Wash,  near  Holme, 
Norfolk,  where  there  is  a  fine  stretch  of  sands  exposed  at  low  water ;  and,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  several  large  pools  or  swills  left  by  the  receding  tide,  currents  of 
varying  velocities  could  be  obtained  near  the  outlets  of  these  pools  into  the  sea.  I 
wished,  in  the  fint  place,  to  find  out,  by  actual  trial  on  a  natural  bed,  what  sized 
stones  a  current  of  a  certain  velocity  could  move. 

The  method  adopted  was  as  follows :  Having  procured  and  numbered  a  series  of 
flint  stones  ranging  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  I  found 
a  suitable  current,  and  placed  these  stones  one  by  one  on  the  bottom  over  which  the 
current  was  flowing,  until  the  size  was  found  which  the  current  was  just  able 
to  move,  the  next  size  above  being  refused ;  the  number  of  the  stone  was  then  notM. 
The  next  step  was  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  current.    This  was  done  by  dn^ng 
two  stakes  into  the  bed  a  measured  distance  apart,  and  timing  the  travel  of  a  float 

♦  Research  Department,  November  15,  1907. 
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between.  It  was  possible  to  get  the  velocity  with  great  accuracy  by  this  method, 
the  observation  being  repeated  several  times  as  a  check.  The  results  of  these 
observations  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  table. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiments  several  curious  points  became  apparent, 
the  most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  being  the  extraordinary  governing  poww  which  sand 
exercised  when  present  in  any  quantity.  The  ordinary  sand  of  the  seashore  com- 
menced to  move  under  the  inBuence  of  a  current  of  0*86  f.p.s.,  the  movement  being 
in  the  form  of  the  well-known  sand  ripples ;  at  all  velocities  up  to  2*6  f.p.s.  these 
ripples  remained  well  marked,  but  at  about  the  latter  velocity  they  were  always 
swept  away,  and  sand  movement  continued  in  a  smooth  sheet  along  the  bottom,  the 
rate  of  the  movement  being  suddenly  and  very  greatly  accelerated.  So,  then, 
between  OSS  and  2-5  f.p.s.  ripple-marks  on  a  sandy  bottom  remain  well  marked. 
Now,  turning  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  long  as  such  ripple-marks  existed 
on  the  bottom,  the  movement  of  each  stone  was  arrested  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ripples;  that  is,  although  the  current  was  strong  enough  to  move  a  stone  on  a 
smooth  sandy  bottom,  it  was  not  able  to  lift  it  out  of  the  trough  beween  two  sand- 
ripples,  hence  the  stones  invariably,  stopped  there.  A  current,  therefore,  of  say 
2  f.p.s.,  which  had  force  enough  to  move  a  stone  of  nearly  2  inches  diameter, 
was  prevented  from  doing  so,  except  for  a  very  short  distance,  by  the  ripple-marks. 
The  first  instance  of  continuous  movement  recorded  in  the  table  occurred  at 
2*5  f.p.s.,  when  the  sand  was  moving  in  a  continuous  sheet  and  all  ripples  had  been 
swept  away.  It  would  thus  appear  that  where  sand  exists  in  quantity,  all 
currents,  up  to  2*5  f.p.s.  or  1*7  mile  per  hour,  are  ineffectual  in  moving  shingle, 
whereas  at  about  2*5  f.p.s.  the  current  suddenly  acquires  the  power  of  moving 
stones  up  to  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  over  a  sandy  bottom. 

The  presence  of  even  slight  hollows  or  irregularities  in  the  bottom,  or  of  large 
flats  upon  the  stone,  had  always  a  great  influence  upon  the  transporting  power  of 
the  current  The  effect  of  either  of  ^hese  was  always  to  arrest  tike  movement  of 
the  stone,  unless  the  velocity  of  the  current  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  move  it ;  and  if  the  bottom  was  sandy,  such  stoppage  invariably  resulted  in 
a  gradual  sinking  and  buryiug  of  the  stone  in  the  sandy  bottom,  so  that,  should 
the  current  subsequently  increase  in  velocity,  it  could  not  dislodge  the  stone  until 
the  sand  had  been  swept  away.  The  inference  which  this  appears  to  justify  is  that, 
since  the  sea^-bottom  is  nearly  always  irregular,  and  stones  are  seldom  perfect 
spheres,  the  effect  of  currents  alone,  unless  of  exceptional  velocity,  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  transport  of  fine  matter,  such  as  sand  and  mud. 

The  above  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  some  other  facts  which  came 
to  light.  Referring  to  experiment  No.  4  on  the  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
bottom  over  which  a  stone  of  1*9  inch  diameter  was  rolled  by  the  current  ccbi- 
sisted  of  fine  shingle  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  diameter  at  rest  This  is  curious, 
for  here  we  have  a  current  moving  a  stone  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  unable 
to  move  shingle  one  quarter  inch  in  diameter. 

Again,  referring  to  experiment  No.  13,  where  a  stone  about  5  inches  diameter 
was  rolled  over  a  sandy  bottom.  I  threw  into  this  current  about  6  lbs.  of 
fine  shingle,  ani  it  remained  for  some  time  in  a  heap  on  the  bottom,  partides 
moving  away  at  intervals  from  the  edges,  and  eventually  most  of  it  was  buried 
in  the  sand  and  remained  there.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  here  is  another  compli- 
cating feature :  From  the  movement  of  shingle  particles  over  a  smooth  bottom,  we 
cannot  infer  that  the  same  current  would  move  the  a  from  a  mass  of  similar 
particles.  Each  particle  derives  support  from  its  neighbours,  and,  further,  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  the  current ;  in  fact,  the  patch  of  shingle  behaves 
somewhat  like  a  very  thin  flat  single  stone  lying  upon  the  bottom. 
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As  it  is  with  the  transport  of  large  masses  of  material  we  are  chiefly  coooemed, 
here  again  appears  a  reason  for  thinking  that,  as  a  rule,  currents  alone  are  incfiectiye 
in  moving  shingle  or  larger  stones,  and  their  action  chiefly  limited  to  the  transport 
of  sand  and  mud. 

As  to  the  method  hy  which  a  stone  is  moTed  by  a  current,  in  practically  all 
cases  the  stone  was  rolled  oyer  the  bottom  and  not  dragged  along.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  were  one  case  of  a  stone  on  a  very  smooth  slippery  bottom,  made 
so  artificially ;  and  the  other,  that  of  stones  having  strands  of  Feaweed  attached — the 
streamer  of  weed  preceded  the  stone  and  prevented  it  from  rolling.  I  tried  a  series 
of  flat  stones,  having  the  largest  diameter  from  2*54  to  3*25  times  the  smaller,  and 
in  all  cases  they  tumbled  over  and  over  in  the  current,  when  it  was  strong  enough 
to  move  them. 

While  making  this  experiment,  I  noticed  a  curious  thing.  On  throwing  one  of 
these  stones  into  a  swift  current  flowing  over  a  smooth  peat-bed,  it  rolled  irr^iilarly 
for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  got  up  on  its  edge  and  was  carried  oflT  by  the  current  roll- 
ing along  like  a  wheel ;  I  then  tried  another,  throwing  it  in  as  before,  and  it  behaved 
in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  similarly  with  the  remainder  of  the  ^tone9,  about  a 
dozen  in  all — every  one,  without  exception,  got  up  on  its  edge  and  rolled  away  like 
a  hoop.  All  these  stones  were  disc-shaped,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  normal 
method  of  travel  of  such  flat  disc-like  stones  when  passing  over  a  smooth,  hard 
bottom. 

Turning  now  to  the  theory  of  impact  and  transport  by  a  current,  it  may  be 
stated  briefly  that  the  diameter  of  a  particle,  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  water, 
which  a  current  can  move  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  current 
and  inversely  as  the  density  in  vxxUr  of  the  particle  moved.  Since  the  weight  of 
the  pebble  or  stone  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of 
stone  which  a  current  can  move  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  Thus  a  current  of  2  f.p.s.  will  be  able  to  move  particles  four  times  the 
size  and  sixty-four  times  the  weight  which  a  current  of  1  f.p.s.  can  move.  A  slight 
increase  in  velocity  may  therefore  produce  effects  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  would 
be  expected. 

I  have  worked  out  upon  these  lines  the  following  formula,  which  gives  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  stone  which  a  current  of  a  given  velocity  can  move : — 

When  d  represents  the  diameter  in  inches  of  the  particle, 
W      „         „     weight  of  a  cubic  foot  in  pounds, 
V       „         „      velocity  of  current  in  feet  per  second, 
then,  for  the  ordinary  partly  rounded  pebUe  lying  on  a  smooth  bottom — 

45V2  v* 

and  the  weight  in  pounds  will  be,  if  of  flint,  approximately  0*05(^. 

There  are  certain  variable  factors  which  make  it  impossible  to  find  an  absolutely 
correct  formula  to  suit  all  cases  ;  such  are  the  nature  of,  and  amount  of  friction  on, 
the  bottom,  and  the  shape  of  the  stone ;  but  the  above  gives  fairly  accurate  results. 
Included  in  the  table,  for  comparison,  are  two  columns  showing  the  theoretical 
diameters  and  weights  of  the  particles  which  each  current  could  move,  according  to 
the  above  formulsB.  The  accompanying  diagram  gives  also  the  theoretical  curves 
of  weights  and  diameters  beside  the  actual.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  great  variation  in  the  conditions  under 
which  each  experiment  was  carried  out. 

Betumiug  now  to  the  movement  of  sand.  The  first  sign  of  movement  in  sand 
lying  in  a  mass  on  the  bottom  became  apparent  at  about  C*85  f.p.s.  j  now,  if  we 
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apply  the  fonnula  to  find  the  yelooity  required  to  moye  each  grain  singly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stones  experimented  with,  and  taking  the  diameter  of  the  sand-grains  as 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  which  they  certainly  did  not  exceed,  we  find  that  a  velocity 
of  0'21  f.p.8.  is  sufficient  I  have  no  experiment  to  check  this  by,  but  believe  it  is 
fairly  correct. 

Again,  turning  to  experiment  18,  where  a  current  of  3*8  f.p.«.  was  not  quite 
capable  of  moving  fine  shingle  <^  quarter  to  half  an  inch  diameter,  thrown  in  in 
a  heap.  The  velocity  required  to  move  grains  of  this  diameter  singly  is  about 
0-9  f.p.s. 


I 


5   4 


weight  from  fhrmulm, 

Dimjrmbbr  •  • 

l¥»Ight  fhom  Mp€r/ments  . 


2 3" 

l^e/oc/ty  of  Current  in  feet  pen- second. 


It  will  now  be  noticed  that  in  both  cases  the  velocity  required  to  move  the 
grains  when  in  the  mass  was  about  four  times  that  required  to  move  them  singly. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  this  ratio  holds  good  for  all  sizes  of  particles,  but  it 
shows  roughly  the  great  influence  of  the  groupiDg  and  locking  of  the  particles 
together. 

CoDsidering  all  the  points  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that  on  the  whole  we  must 
regard  wave  action  as  being  more  important  than  current  action  as  an  erosive 
agency.  The  correct  view  of  the  matter  is  doubtless  that  which  keeps  in  sight  the 
constant  interaction  of  these  two  agencies — the  waves  being  moreefiective  in  moving 
the  larger  particles  of  shingle  and  stones,  owing  to  their  sudden  and  violent  action ; 
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and  the  currents  keeping  up  a  steady  movement  from  place  to  place  of  the  finer 
Band,  and  matter  which  has  been  suspended  in  the  water  by  wave  action. 

That  fairly  rapid  currents  exist  upon  the  sea-bed  in  deep  water  beyond  the  limits 
of  wave  disturbance  appears  to  be  established ;  but  their  power,  unless  they  are  of 
very  great  velocity,  is  probably  limited  to  the  transport  of  fine  mud  and  sand.  Of 
course,  given  sufBcient  velocity,  a  current  can  move  particles  of  unlimited  size,  but 
these  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  currents  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
evidence  of  at  present. 

After  the  paper,  the  Presidbnt  :  We  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to 
what  Dr.  Owens  has  had  to  tell  us.  Perhaps  Dr.  Strahan  might  open  the 
discussion. 

Dr.  A.  Stbahan  :  I  think  that  this  paper  contains  a  large  number  of  vain- 
able  observations,  and  I  only  regret  that  the  author  had  not  more  time  at  this 
meeting  to  do  justice  to  his  work.  One  point  interests  me  greatly,  and  that  is  the 
comparative  rate  of  travel  of  large  stones  and  small  In  the  case  of  the  Chisel 
beach,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  east  end  the  stones  are  large,  towards  the  middle 
they  are  intermediate  in  size,  while  towards  the  west  end  of  the  beach  they  are 
small,  and  it  has  commonly  been  stated  that  this  gradation  in  size  is  due  to  attrition 
of  the  pebbles  in  their  travel  from  east  to  west.  In  writing  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir  I  had  to  sum  up  the  theories  which  had  been  advanced  on  the  Chisel  beach, 
and  I  formed  a  different  opinion.  I  concluded  that  the  larger  pebbles  were  sorted 
out  by  wave-action,  and  that  they  travelled  eastwards  and  faster  than  the  small, 
with  the  result  that  they  assembled  at  the  east  end  of  the  beach.  One  other  point 
seems  to  me  worth  mentioning,  that  is,  that  when  the  Channel  tunnel  was  first 
proposed,  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  the  French  examined  the  sea-bottom  partly 
by  diving,  partly  by  sounding,  and  were  able  even  to  make  a  geological  map  of  the 
bottom  of  Dover  strait.  They  got  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  show  that 
the  Chalk  and  the  Greensand  crop  out  in  the  sea-bottom,  and  were  aUe  to  indioate 
the  position  of  the  outcrops.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  current  is  capable  of 
sweeping  away  all  loose  material  from  a  large  part  of  the  strait. 

Mr.  Lamplugh  :  The  paper  contains  much  of  interest  to  geologists,  and  the 
author  has  attacked  the  subject  in  the  right  way,  but  I  think  that  the  erosive 
powers  of  currents  has  been  underrated.  In  Holdemess  there  is  a  rapidly  receding 
coast-line,  from  which  boulder  clay  and  other  drifts  are  being  removed  in  very  large 
quantity.  If  there  were  not  a  removal  of  this  material  going  on  below  low  water, 
the  tidal  platform  would  be  continuous  from  the  place  where  the  erosion  first  b^an. 
But  instead,  the  distance  between  high  and  low  water  is  comparatively  narrow,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  low-water  line  is  advancing  inland  proportionally  to  the 
advance  of  the  high-water  line.  The  sea  deepens  steadily  from  the  land,  which 
proves  that  erodon  of  the  boulder  clay  is  going  on  much  below  the  level  of  low 
water.  Moreover,  the  material  that  has  been  removed  is  not  only  sand  and  mud, 
but  also  the  boulders  which  were  embedded  in  Uie  drifts,  for  if  these  boulders  had 
not  been  removed  they  would  soon  have  formed  a  protecting  layer  over  the  whole 
of  the  new  sea-floor.  The  character  of  this  bottom  shows  that  the  boulders  are 
moved  along  beneath  the  sea,  accumulating  here  and  there  for  a  time  in  patches, 
leaving  other  patches  of  bare  clay  and  smooth  sand.  The  result  is  important 
geologically,  because  the  encroaching  sea  produces,  not  an  absolute  plain,  but  a 
slope,  which  is  no  barrier  to  its  further  advance. 

The  author's  observations  with  regard  to  the  rolling  of  stones  along  the  bottom, 
will  help  to  account  for  deposits,  such  as  the  Hunter  Pebble  Beds,  in  which  stones 
of  considerable  magnitude  sometimes  occur  scattered,  in  a  oomparatively  fine-grained 
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matrix,  and  not  segregated.  One  sees  how  sadi  pebbles  may  have  been  set  roUiog 
upon  a  smooth  sandy  floor  till  they  reached  a  rippled  surface,  and  then  brought 
suddenly  to  rest  and  embedded  in  stnd.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  example  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  author's  work  to  the  geologist,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  us  further 
results  on  the  eame  lioes. 

Dr.  YAueHAN  Gobkibh:  All  who  are  interested  in  the  action  of  waves  and 
currents  will  welcome  Dr.  Owens'  addition  to  the  experimental  data  which  we 
poflsesa  as  to  the  connection  between  velocity  of  flow  and  size  of  stone  moved.  He 
finds  that  ordinary  seashore  sand  is  unmoved  below  a  speed  of  current  equal  to 
0*86  f.p.s. ;  that  between  0*86  f.pjk  and  2*6  f.p.s.  the  sand  moved  in  the  form  jof  the 
well-known  sand-ripples,  the  depth  of  water  being  from  1  to  6  inches ;  at  2  f.p.s. 
shingle  on  the  bottom  remained  at  rest ;  but  that  at  2*6  f.p.s.  the  current  suddenly 
acquired  the  power  to  move  conHnuously  stones  of  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
1*2  lb.  in  weight,  in  a  stream  3*6  inches  deep.  My  own  hitherto  unpublished 
measurements  in  currents  of  similar  depth  on  the  Dorset  and  Norfolk  coasts  yielded 
results  concordant  with  these  observations.  I  found  that  in  dear  streams  where  the 
sand  was  not  in  the  well-known  ripples,  but  only  presented  small  lee-facing  difb 
at  considerable  intervals,  the  sand  was  scarcely  moved  except  in  a  few  spots  where 
swirling  motion  occurred,  and  that  in  these  streams  the  velocity  ' 


Locality.  VdooUy,  Average  vdooU^. 

Branksome Chine  (Dorset)    0-54f.p.s.    )  0'57fDi 

Mundsley-on-Sea (Norfolk)    060    „      /  '   '^" 

Velocities  in  streams  showing  the  well-known  sand-ripples  about  3  inches  in 
wave-length  and  occurring  in  long  trains  were  as  follows : — 

LoetdUy, 

Branksome  Ohine        

Hundsley      ...  

Brankaooie  Ohine       


The  following  observations  were  made  in  streams  in  which  the  ordinary  or  best- 
known  ripples  had  been  replaced  by  those  which  move  upstream,^  the  superincumbent 
water  bebig  moreover  turbid  owing  to  sand  continuously  in  suspension.  Stones  of 
the  beach  (smaller,  however,  than  the  author's  3-inch  pebbles)  were  often  observed 
to  be  travelling  rapidly  on  the  sandy  beds  /)f  these  streams. 


LoealUy,  Velocity.  Average  veloetty. 

Branksome  Ohine        2*00  f.p.s.  | 

, 212     „  [  2;22f.p.8. 

Mundsley  2-55    „  J 


The  average  diameter  of  the  sand-grains  at  Branksome  was  ^q  of  an  inch ; 
of  Mundsley  sand  82  per  cent,  passed  through  a  mesh  of  ^  inch,  but  was  stopped 
by  a  mesh  of  ^  inch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  of  the  above  speeds 
corresponds  with  that  at  which  Dr.  Owens  found  the  sand  to  travel  in  a  continuous 
sheet  without  rippling.  I  suggest  that  this  effect  depends  upon  a  particular  state 
of  the  current,  viz.  that  it  was  not  fully  charged  with  sand.  When  saturated  it 
scours,  when  supersaturated  it  silts,  and  when  it  is  picking  up  just  as  much  as  it  is 
dropping  it  generally  maintains  some  kind  of  sand-wave. 


♦  Oeographieal  Joumalt  June,  1890.    **  Kumatology." 
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Id  deeper  water,  certainly,  the  larger  kind  of  sand-wayes,  with  a  waye-Iength  of 
about  20  feet  and  height  of  about  1*5  foot,  occur  with  higher  velocities  of  current ; 
thus  at  Aberdovey  I  found  these  sand-waves  were  increated  by  a  current  of  2*93 
feet  per  second  in  a  depth  of  3  feet  of  water.* 

Prof.  Osborne  Beynolds  thought  that  the  power  of  a  current  to  raise  sand  from 
the  bottom  and  Tnaintain  it  in  suspension  depended  on  a  change  from  stream-line 
flow  to  eddying  flow.  This,  he  said,  took  place  suddenly  at  a  critical  velocity  which 
was  proportional  to  the  dimensions  of  the  channeL  Mr.  E.  G.  Thrupp  concurred 
in  this  opinion,  but  found  that  the  critical  velocity,  t .e.  the  commencement  of  eddy- 
ing flow,  does  not  set  in,  in  the  case  of  large  channels,  until  a  still  higher  speed  is 
attained  than  that  required  by  Osborne  Reynolds's  formuhu  In  large  channels,  he 
says,  there  are  innumerable  instances  where  the  velocities  at  the  bottom  are  sufficient, 
according  to  mathematical  theories,  to  roll  along  large  cubical  boulders,  whereas,  in 
fact,  they  hardly  disturb  fine  sand,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  **  No  mathematical 
theories  hitherto  advanced  can  account  for  these  critical-point  phenomena,  becaose 
the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are  based  have  not  been  ascertained  by  expori- 
ment." 

I  have  now  cleared  the  ground  for  two  suggestions  which  I  desire  to  make  for 
future  experiments ;  fljrst,  I  suggest  that  the  rate  of  settlement  through  water  should 
be  determined  for  all  sand  and  shingle  experimented  upon.  For  the  sand  at  Brank- 
some  Chine  the  rate  of  settlement  was  about  2  inches  per  second.  In  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  transport  by  wind  or  water  which  are  connected  with  the  formation  of 
waves  or  ripples  of  granular  material  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  the  dominant  factor, 
and  expresses,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  single  quantity  or  dimendon,  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  material  to  transport.  The  power  to  transport  in  suspen- 
sion is  due,  or  mainly  due,  to  upward  swirls.  If  in  a  given  current  these  have  a 
velocity  of  2  inches  per  second,  sand  which  settles  at  that  rate  in  still  water  would 
just  be  maintained  in  continuous  suspension.  In  the  case  of  shingle  travelling  in 
quantity  (which  it  is  more  important  to  consider  than  the  case  of  an  isolated  large  stone 
being  trundled  over  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  f  of  smaller  stones)  the  efifect  of 
the  upward  swirl  is  probably  of  capital  importance,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  on  account 
of  its  efficacy  that  the  shingle  can  travel  shorewazds  even  when  sand  is  travelling 
seawards;  for  the  upward  swirl  made  by  the  forward  current  of  the  waves  in 
fallow  water  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  made  by  the  slower  return  current 
of  the  wave.  Hence  the  heavy  shingle  is  jerked  forward  just  after  the  passage  of 
the  crest  of  each  advancing  wave,  but  remains  anchored  during  the  return  current 
until  at  last  the  slope  of  the  beach  tends  to  equalize  matters.  My  seccmd  sugges- 
tion is  that  systematic  observations,  such  as  Dr.  Owens  has  made  so  well  in 
shallow  streams,  should  now  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  diver's  dress  in 
deeper  water. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  some  definite  measurements  of 
rate  of  travel  on  a  shingle  beach  which  were  taken  by  my  friend  Mr.  Nelson 
Richardson  (after  consultation  with  me)  on  the  Ghesil  beach,  t  Some  of  the  half- 
bricks  which  he  dumped  on  the  beach  between  tide-marks  travelled  during  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  fine  weather  574  yards,  a  speed  which,  if  continued,  would  be 
sufficient  to  have  carried  them  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  viz.  18  miles,  in 
seventy-two  days.    With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  carrying  power  of  currents 

*  Oeographioal  Journal^  AxigaBt^lWh    **  Sand- waves  in  Tidal  Ourrente." 
t  See  remarks  in  QJ.G.8.,  vol.  68  (1897),  p.  244. 

{  *^  An  Experiment  on  the  Movements  of  a  Load  of  Brickbats  deposited  on  the  Ghesil 
Beach,"  Pne.  Dorset  Field  Olvb,  89  (1902),  pp.  128-188. 
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suddenly  increaBing  when  you  pass  from  etream-line  flow  to  eddying  flow,  of  course  the 
effect  of  waves  is  to  impart  something  of  the  character  of  an  eddying  current,  because 
they  produce  those  sudden  upward  swirls  which  raise  the  material  into  suspension. 

Dr.  Mill  also  spoke. 

Dr.  Eyanb:  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  existence  and  dis- 
tribution of  currentd  sufficient  to  carry  shingle  from  place  to  place.  Recently 
Prof.  Cole  and  Mr.  Grook,  who  have  examined  the  blocks  and  pebbles  found  on  the 
submerged  contioental  shelf  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  have  shown  that  the 
distribution  of  the  different  rock  types  indicates  that  the  material  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  transported  toy  considerable  distance  by  currents,  and  that  it  furnishes 
valuable  information  as  to  the  geology  of  the  sea-floor.  There  are  many  other 
placee  at  a  considerable  distaace  from  the  coast  where  banks  of  shiogle  occur 
beneath  the  sea.  In  the  absence  of  powerful  currents  or  of  transport  by  ice,  these 
would  date  back  to  a  time  when  such  localities  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shore-line,  and  furnish  evidence  of  the  depression  of  the  land  relatively  to  the  sea. 
At  the  same  time,  as  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  they  may  in  many  cases 
lead  to  important  conclusions  asjto  the  solid  geology  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Captain  Tizabd  :  I  should  Dke  to  say  a  word.  I  think  it  would  add  very  much 
to  the  information  that  has  been  given  if  the  slope  of  the  bottom  was  stated  in  all 
these  experiments.  ^Whether  a  stone  would  be  moved  by  a  current  on  a  perfectly 
fiat  surface  in  the  same  way  as  down  an  incline  is  doubtful  In  all  these  experi- 
ments the  stone  has  not  been  moved  on  a  flat  surface,  but  down  an  indine,  for  the 
water  would  only  flow  down  that  incline.  With  respect  to  the  movement  of  the 
larger  stones  and  not  the  smaller  ones,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  bottom  making  the  water  at  the  bottom  move  slower  than  that  above. 
I  diink  the  flow  might  not  move  small  pieces  of  shingle  at  the  bottom,  but  might 
larger  pieces  above  where  the  power  of  the  water  is  greater.  With  respect  to  the 
disappearance  of  boulders,  the  boulders  might  disappear  from  quite  another  cause. 
Of  the  boulders  washed  i^off  the  ^oldemees  coast,  some  might  fall  into  a  soft 
substance,  and  I  know  from  practical  experience  on  the  east  coast,  directly  an 
obstruction  gets  on  the  sands,  the  tide  hollows  out  the  sand  around  and  the 
obstruction  sinks  down.  This  goes  on  on  the  GK)odwin  sands  and  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames ;  hence  the  saying  these  are  quicksands.  Of  course  they  are  in  that 
way.  However,  I  quite  agree  with  the  author*s  conclusions  that  it  is  not  the  current 
that  erodes  the  coast ;  it  is  the  wave-action. 

Captain  Creak  :  Very  much  to  the  point  has  already  been  said,  but  I  should 
like  to  make  a  remark  or  two.  About  three  years  ago  Prof.  Herdman,  who  is 
engaged  in  natural  history  inquiries,  asked  me  a  question  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  waves  produced  by  a  cyclone  over  a  plateau  of  12  fathoms  of  water,  and  whether 
substances  at  the  bottom  would  be  moved  by  the  waves  at  that  depth.  I  replied  in 
the  negative,  I  have  since  thought  over  the  subject,  and  I  remember  being  at 
anchor  on  the  open  coast  of  New  Zealand  during  a  severe  cyclone,  when  the  water 
broke  in  7  fathoms  and  caused  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  materials  at  the  bottom. 
Tou  could  see  the  sand  moving  in  remarkable  swirls,  but  I  do  not  think  the  waves 
had  any  action  beyond  a  short  distance  from  those  breakers.  Hence  I  believe,  if 
materials  are  moved  at  the  bottom,  it  must  be  due  to  the  current.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  staying  at  Skegness,  on  the  Wash,  and  I  observed  there  that  the  beach 
was  continually  changing,  and  the  calm  water  near  the  shore  constantly  full  of 
fine  dSbris  in  motion  witii  the  tide.  Thus  currents  may  carry  such  debris  far 
and  wide,  but  it  must  be  the  waves  breaking  upon  a  coast  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  stones  and  coarse  sand. 
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Mr.  G.  G.  GuiBHOLM :  With  regard  to  what  Captain  Creak  myu  aa  to  the  power 
of  the  wavei  in  moving  matters  at  oooaiderable  depth,  it  may  be  not  onintefeating 
to  call  attention  to  tha  faot  that  Sir  William  Matthews,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engioeers,  made  some  remark  on 
that  p(Hnt.  He  says,  **  The  depth  to  which  ware-action  extends  is  muqh  greater 
than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case.  With  reference  to  the  exceptional 
depths  to  which  wave-disturbance  extends,  the  late  Sir  James  Donglaas  once  men- 
tioned at  a  meetiog  here  that  lobster  creels,  off  the  Land's  End,  lying  in  from  20  to 
30  fathoms,  had  been  found  to  be  filled  with  sand  and  shingle  on  their  withdrawal, 
subsequently  to  a  heavy  gale,  some  of  the  stones  weighing  as  much  as  1  lb.,  thus 
showing  in  that  position  sea-action  had  descended  to  the  depth  named.  I  may 
observe  that  off  the  coast  of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  there  have  been  similar 
experiences.  Sir  James  Douglass,  at  the  same  meeting,  also  gave  a  remarkable 
instance  of  coarse  sand  having  been  found  on  the  external  gallery  of  the  Bishop 
Bock  Lighthouse  off  SciUy,  after  a  gale,  at  a  hdght  of  120  feet,  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  vidnity  of  the  rock  being  25  fathoms,  thereby  showing  that  the  sea-bed  had 
been  disturbed  at  that  depth,  this  being  the  only  source  from  which  the  sand  could 
have  been  obtained."  It  seems  to  me  that  these  observations  have  some  relevance 
to  the  point  raised  by  Hr.  Lamplugh,  and  might  explain  how  the  submarine 
movement  took  place  at  Holdemess.  It  might  be  acoounted  for  by  what  Dr. 
Owens  has  called  the  interaction  of  waves  and  currents.  The  action  of  the  waves 
might  bring  about  such  an  upward  swirl  in  the  manner  ^escribed  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
Cornish,  as  to  put  heavy  matter  like  boulders  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  dealt 
with  by  currents. 

The  PBESiDBiiiT:  I  am  afraid  I  must  bring  a  most  interesting  discusnon  to  an 
end  by  callmg  on  Dr.  Owens  to  reply. 

Dr.  Owens:  With  r^erence  to  Dr.  Strahan's  and  another  gentleman's  remarkB^ 
I  want  to  make  one  point  quite  dear.  I  did  not  intend  my  paper  to  convey  the 
impression  that  movement  could  not  take  place  in  deep  water.  I  am  aware  that  move- 
ment does  take  place,  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  interaction  of  waves  and  currentSi 
but  the  paper  referred  entbely  to  currents,  and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  of  waves.  I  think  the  second  speaker  who  suggested  the  oondusion  should 
be  modified  misunderstood  me,  because  I  did  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
movement  did  not  take  place,  but  rather  that  currents  alope,  in  the  abeenoe  of 
waves,  had  little  effect.  And  I  also  wish  to  say  that  in  my  mind  I  limited  wave- 
action  to  the  continental  shelf.  I  think  out9id#  that  there  is  no  question  about 
the  waves  not  touching  bottom,  and  therefore  outside  the  continental  shelf,  in  deep 
water,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oondusion  applies.  Dr.  Cornish's  remarks  have 
been  extremely  interesting,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  he  has  confirmed  my 
observations  as^  to  the  sand-movement.  I  may  say  that  I  have  observed  the 
peculiar  sand-waves  which  he  referred  to,  and,  roughly  speaking— I  did  not  get  an 
accurate  measurement— I  thought  their  formation  began  at  about  3  feet  per  second. 
The  small  ordinary  ripples  were  swept  away,  and  suddenly  a  large  wave,  of  about 
3  feet  from  crest  to  crest  and  about  2  inches  high,  was  suddenly  formed;  and  it 
travelled  up  against  the  stream,  as  distinct  from  the  small  ripples,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  aand  from  the  front  of  one  to  the  back  of  the  other.  With  reference  to 
the  interaction  of  waves  anid  currents,  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Cornish  gives  a 
clue  to  a  great  many  difficulties— rthat  is,  that  when  the  waves  are  rolling  over  a 
current  you  cannot  expect  that  current  to  be  flowing  in  stream-like  motion,  con- 
sequently we  have  a  state  of  eddying  suspension  earlier  than  if  there  ware  no 
waves.  I  think  the  movement  of  material  at  Holdemess  and  dsewhere  must  be 
looked  at  entirely  from  the  point  of  vibw  of  the  interaction  of  both  waves  and 
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currents.  With  reference  to  the  8i^;ge6tianf  which  Dr.  Cornish  made  as  to  farther 
experiments,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  points  which  require  to  he  settled. 
The  rate  of  aettlemeot  in  water  I  have  worked  out  thecnretically,  that  is,  I  found  the 
current  which,  hy  an  upward  velocity,  was  required  to  suspend  the  particles,  or  the 
impact  of  which  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  particles  in  water.  The  results 
compare  favourahly  with  any  ohserrations  I  have  heen  ahle  to  find.  Then  again, 
as  to  systematic  ohserrations  in  deep  water,  that  I  have  not  done ;  I  have  not  all 
the  necessary  appliances.  It  Ib  very  difficult  to  see  what  takes  pkoe,  and  difficult 
to  measure  the  current  on  the  hottom  in  deep  water ;  consequently,  it  is  altogether 
a  more  difficult  thing  to  do  than  the  shallow-water  ohserrations.  A  point  was 
referred  to  which  I  think  I  should  make  clear,  that  b  the  slope  of  the  hottom.  Now, 
I  did  not  actually  level  the  hottom,  hut  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  hottom  was  in  all 
places,  except  perhaps  one,  practically  level ;  also  the  inference  which  was  drawn 
from  ike  flow  of  water  I  think  is  incorrect — that  is,  that  the  water  would  not  flow 
unless  the  hottom  was  on  a  slope.  The  flow  of  the  water  depends  upon  the  surface 
slope  of  the  water  itself,  and  not  upon  the  hed  over  which  it  is  flowing.  Captain 
Creak  mentioned  limiting  the  depth  of  wave*action  to  7  fathoms.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  where  wave-action  ceases.  I  am  disposed  to  think  myself  it  is 
somewhere  near  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  hut  where  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
very  suspicious  to  see  the  continental  shelf  all  strewn  with  debris  from  the  land, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  wave-action  takes  place  at  100  fathoms,  and  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  was  its  seaward  limit 

The  Pbbsident  :  I  am  sure  we  shall  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Owens 
for  his  paper,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  interesting  a  discussion. 


A  NEW  DISTANCE  FINDER.* 

By  B.  A.  IUBJBVJB8. 

Ih  geographical  and  other  survey  work  it  is  often  of  great  importance  to  be  ahle 
to  obtain  distances  rapidly  without  actual  measurement  upon  the  ground,  and  with- 
out having  first  to  set  off  a  known  distance  as  a  base,  which  is  necessary  with  many 
telemeters  and  rangefinders.    The  existing  instruments  for  this  purpose  depending 
upon  the  angle  subtended  by  a  short  rod,  are  either  too  liable  to  be  put  out  of  adjust- 
ment for  rough  exploring  work  owing  to  derangement  of  prisms  and  change  of 
temperature,  or  necessitate  the  sending  of  an  assistant  with  a  rod  to  the  point  of 
which  the  distance  is  required.    The  Bar  Subtense  instrument,  as  used  by  the 
Survey  of  India,  is  of  the  latter  class,  and  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  the  sending 
of  a  man  with  a  rod  is  often  most  inconvenient,  and  naturally  limits  Us  use  to 
aeeeseiUe  positions.     What  is  wanted  is  an  instrument  of  this  character,  strong 
and  simple  m  construction,  not  liable  to  inaccuracies  through  the  derangement  of 
adjustment!*,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  separate  rod,  so  that  distances  of 
inaccessible  as  well  as  accessible  pointe  can  be  quickly  measured  with  sufficient 
tocuraoy  for  practical  purposes;  and  I  have  designed  the  "Distance  Fmder    here 
shown  to  meet  these  requirements.  v  v*  ,^  ^f  « 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  this  instrument  consists  of  a  hght  rod  of  a 
certain  fixed  length,  made  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  J^^ically  and  ^onzoni^j 
upon  a  tripod,^d  carrying  two  telescopes,  one  at^h  end  of  the jj,  and  oon^ 
nected  by  aband  of  « invar.»    These  telescopes  can  be  revolved  independently,  each 

♦  Beseaioh  Department,  February  21,  1908.  ^  ^ 

No.  IV.— ApaiL,  1908.] 
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on  its  own  axis,  in  a  vertical  plane,  as  well  as  rotated  in  collars  in  the  line  of  their 
optical  axis,  to  correct  for  collimation  error. 

The  two  telescopes  are  similar  in  general  appearance,  but  while  in  the  diaphragm 
of  one  there  are  only  a  fixed  central  vertical  wire  and  a  horizontal  wire,  to  the  other, 
in  addition  to  these,  is  fitted  a  micrometer,  by  means  of  which  a  second  vertical 
wire  can  be  moved  across  the  diaphragm.  The  rod  is  fitted  with  a  clamp  and 
tangent  screw,  and  with  the  telescopes,  can  be  taken  bodily  o£f  the  stand,  reversed 
vertically,  and  replaced  upside  down,  as  well  as  revolved  horizontally. 

The  system  of  taking  observations  for  obtaining  the  distance  of  an  object  is  so 
arranged  that  by  repeating  the  measurement  with  the  rod  and  telescope  in  difierent 
positions  errors  in  vertical  and  horizontal  parallelism,  as  well  as  in  oollimation,  are 
eliminated,  so  that,  should  the  adjustments  be  deranged,  or  the  rod  become  slightly 


bebvbb'b  distahob  fqtdsb. 

flexed  by  any  means,  the  errors  are  detected  and  made  to  balance  each  other,  and 
the  mean  of  the  observations  will  give  the  correct  distance.  This  is  a  most 
important  feature  in  the  instrument,  and  renders  it  suitable  for  use  under  somewhat 
rough  conditions. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  rod  will  be  found  a  scale  of  divisions  and  corresponding 
distances  in  feet,  which,  to  ensure  accuracy,  has  been  constructed  from  known 
distances.  The  distance  it  is  possible  to  measure  with  this  instrument  will,  of 
course,  depend  principally  upon  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  observations  are  made,  but  it  compares  favourably  with  the  Bar  Subtense 
instrument  now  in  use,  while  the  method  of  repetition  and  elimination  of  errors 
considerably  increases  the  possible  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  usual  length  of 
rods  now  made  are  2^  feet  and  5  feet.  The  makers  of  this  "Distance  Finder'' 
are  Casella  &  Co.,  11  to  15,  Rocheeter  Row,  Victoria  Street,  S. W. 
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REVIEWS. 
EUROPE. 

.The  Scandinavian  Flora.'' 
'Die  Entwieklong0ge8ohiohte  der  SkandiDaviaohen  Flora.'  Von  Dr.  Gnnnar 
AndersMii.  May  and  niu$traiicn$,  R^raltats  soientiflqiiea  da  Gongite  inter- 
national de  Botaniqne.  Wien,  1905.  Pp.  45-47.  Jena :  G.  Fiaoher.  1906. 
Any  disonssion  regarding  the  history  of  the  Qaarternary  flora  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  mnst  take  the  Ice  age  as  its  starting-point.  The  chief  prohlem 
before  the  investigator  is  a  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  during  the 
inter-glacial  periods.  The  author  compares  some  of  the  intra-moraintl  fossil- 
bearing  depodts  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  intsr-glacial  deposits  of  the  continent,  the 
nature  of  which  is  well  known.  The  chief  part  of  the  paper  is  made  up  of  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  five  periods  corresponding  to  fire  successive 
layers  of  fossil-bearing  deposits.  The  gradual  rise  and,  comparatively  speaking,  fall 
of  the  plant-types  characteristic  of  the  five  periods  is  described,  and  the  reader  is 
left  with  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  flora.  The  Dryas 
flora  of  the  first  period  was  more  or  less  arctic  and  alpine  in  character,  and  took 
possession  of  the  land  as  it  was  vacated  by  the  receding  ice.  This  period  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  birch  trees,  which  brought  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
plants  which  are  still  to-day  common  in  Scandinavia.  Then  followed  the  period 
of  the  pine,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  oak  period.  During  this  age,  which  was 
milder  than  even  the  climate  of  to-day,  the  oak  went  further  north  than  it  is  found 
growing  to-day.  Finally,  the  spruce  period  set  in,  which  has  not  really  yet 
reached  its  complete  development  The  author  discusses  the  influence  of  man  on 
the  vegetation  of  this  district.  He  is  also  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  three 
periods  in  the  aquatic  vegetation.  To  the  Dryas  period  corresponds  that  of  the 
water-weed ;  the  water-lilies  are  the  characteristic  aquatics  during  the  birch  and 
pine  periods.  jl}rapa  natans  was  flourishing  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pine,  but 
mainly  during  the  oak  period,  and  is  now  almost  extinct.  Numerous  photographs 
illustrate  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  article. 

0.  Y.  D. 

ASIA. 

Two  Books  on  China. 

Anglo-Chinese  Commerce  and  Diplomacy.'   By  A.  J.  Sargent,  X.A.  oxon.,  Appointed 

Teacher  of  Foreign  Trade  in  the  University  of  London.     Oxford:   Clarendon 

Press.    1907. 

( Railway  Bnterprise  in  China :  an  Account  of  its  Origin  and  Development.*    By  P.  H. 

Kent.    London :  Edmund  Arnold.    1907. 

Too  much  cannot  be  written  about  China  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  add 

to  onr  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people  from  actual  observation,  or  who 

have  taken  the  pains  to  acquire  information  on  the  subject  and  set  it  forth  in  a 

convenient  and  instructive  manner.    Mr.  Sargent's  book  is  an  admirable  example  of 

the  latter  class.     It  is  almost  entirely  based  on  first-hand  authorities — treaties, 

books  written  by  members  of  embassies  to  China,  parliamentary  papers,  of  which  a 

list  is  given  in  the  bibliography,  British  consular  reports,  and  reports  of  the  Imperial 

Maritime  Customs.    The  author  Ib  gifted  with  the  power  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a 

question,  and  writes  with  an  obvious  desire  for  strict  impartiality,  indicating  fairly 

the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  British  point  of  view  in  the  unending  series  of 

difficulties  that  have  obstructed  the  course  of  British  trade  with  China,  and  beset 

the  diplomacy  to  which  that  has  given  rise.    He  is  also  a  skilled  statistician,  a 
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matter  of  peculiftr  importaDce  in  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  Ohinese  trade 
returns.  The  volume  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  most  of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  historical  statement  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Gh^at  Britain  and  China, 
four  chapters  being  intercalated  on  the  course  of  trade  at  different  periods.  It  is 
thus  mainly  of  historical  interest,  but  no  doubt  there  will  be  more  geographical 
interest  in  the  sequel  to  it,  of  which  Mr.  Sargent  holds  out  the  hope,  designed  to 
contain  "  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  commercial  condition  of  the  present," 
and  thus  to  fulfil  "the  ultimate  aim  of  the  history.**  One  notable  fact  of  geo- 
graphical interest  may  be  mentioned  as  standing  out  from  the  text,  namely,  the 
long-continued  and  wlde-reachiog  importance  in  British  trade  of  raw  materials 
of  British  origin  and  manufactures  of  theje.  In  speaking  of  British  trade  with  China 
in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Sargent  mentions  that  the  **  goods 
exported  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  woollens,  and  a  little  lead,  iron,  and  tio,** 
British  articles  of  export  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  most  important  of  them  one  that  began  to  displace  the  earlier  export  of  raw 
wool  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Even  in  1833,  the  last  year  of  the  company's 
exclusive  privilege,  woollens  constituted  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  British 
exports  to  China. 

Mr.  Sargent's  general  conclusion  on. the  present  situation  is  worth  quoting — 

**  At  present  she  [China]  is  in  tutelage,  with  her  financial  and  economic  policy 
laid  down  in  treaties  forced  on  her  by  Foreign  Powers.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  may  be 
coerced  into  restraining  their  resentment  for  a  time ;  the  history  of  their  relations 
with  European  Powers  proves  amply  that  they  neither  change  nor  forget.  Once 
they  obtain  sufficient  material  force,  they  are  likely  to  assert  in  no  uncertain 
fashion  the  claim  to  that  right  enjoyed  even  by  minor  Western  nations,  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  conditions  of  intercourse  with  foreigners.'* 

As  this  work  seems  certain  to  meet  with  a  steady  demand,  which  will  soon 
necessitate  a  new  edition,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  few  improvements  that  may 
be  made  with  a  view  to  that  Occasionally  the  author  assumes  more  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  than  one  is  entitled  to  expect  from  one  who  comes  new  to 
the  subject.  On  p.  10  a  reference  made  to  the  critics  of  the  East  India  Company 
will  cause  many  a  reader  to  ask  what  was  the  nature  of  their  criticisms,  a  question 
on  which  he  is  not  clearly  enlightened  till  he  comes  to  p.  49.  The  explanations  on 
pp.  8  and  41  as  to  the  private  trader  are  not  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  tea,  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  end  of  its  days  as  a  trading  company,  we  are  told,  was  imported 
into  Qreat  Britain  by  private  traders,  as  appears  from  p.  53  and  elsewhere.  One 
who  reads  on  p.  115  of  '*  the  rebellion  "  in  China,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  China  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  last  century,  will  ask,  ''What  rebellion?" 
Lastly,  on  p.  2  a  reference  is  made  to  **  the  newly  formed  East  India  Company," 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  company  was 
already  in  existence  in  1596. 

The  full  title  of  Mr.  Kent's  book  sufficientiy  indicates  its  scope.  The  preface 
is  dated  August  28, 1907,  and  down  to  that  time  the  text  appears  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  position  of  the  railway  enterprise  in  China.  Five  maps  furnish  an 
important  aid  in  enabling  the  reader  to  grasp  the  present  situation,  one  of  them 
being  a  general  map,  distinguishing  by  colours  and  signs  the  nationality  of  the 
capital  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways  opened, 
constructing,  and  projected.  When  works  are  in  active  progress  while  maps  are  in 
preparation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  maps  should  not  be  quite  up  to  the 
date  of  the  text,  and  as  the  maps  are  most  likely  to  be  consulted  firs^  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  solely,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  text  mentions  (p.  72)  that 
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a  section  of  33  miles  (more  than  one-fifth)  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  railway  was 
opened  on  September  30,  1906;  that  the  railhead  of  the  Chengtingfa-Taiyuanfu 
railway  is  now  beyond  Pingtingchow  (p.  170),  and  that  the  Kaifengfu-Honanfa 
railway  was  opened  to  public  traffic  in  April,  1907,  as  far  as  Ghenchow,  the  junction 
with  Uie  Pekiog-Homkow  railway,  although  all  these  railways  are  shown  on  the 
map  (or  maps)  as  entirely  under  construction.  The  maps  are  all  merely  ontliue 
maps,  but  the  text  contains  indications  as  to  the  geography  of  the  routes  followed 
by  the  different  railways,  and  summary  considerations  of  the  commercial  signi- 
ficance of  the  lines  constructed  or  planned.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
appendix  of  100  pages,  coDtaioiDg  the  full  text  of  yarious  agreements  entered  into 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  various  railways.  The  index  is,  unfortunately, 
not  quite  adequate,  and  the  English  is  not  unexceptionable  (**  Stress  was  lain  on,'* 
p.  29 ;  ''In  normal  times  this  river  is  a  narrow  sandy  valley,"  p.  37). 

G.  G.  C. 

AFRICA. 

The  Wild  Fauna  op  Africa. 

'In  Wildest  Africa.'    By  0.  G.  Schillings.    Translated  [from  the  German]  by  Frederic 

Whyte.    Two  vols.    London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.    1907.    Prioe  248.  net 

Mr.  Schillings  achieved  reputation '  With  Flashlight  and  Rifle  in  Equatorial  East 
Africa,'  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  photographs  it  contained, 
the  illustrations  revealing  as  no  photographs  had  ever  done  before  the  nature  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  wild  animals  depicted.  His  new  work  contains  over  300 
photographic  studies  of  the  fauna  of  tropical  Africa,  reproduced  from  the  original 
negatives  without  retouching  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  photographs  were  taken 
at  night,  and  many  in  circumstances  requiring  all  the  skill  and  nerve  of  an  intrepid 
hunter.  The  result  is  a  series  of  absolutely  trustworthy  records  of  wild  life 
at  a  given  hour  in  bush,  veldt,  forest,  or  stream.  Their  value  to  the  naturalist 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  in  a  couple  of  decades,  or  even  less  time,  may  be 
in  many  instances  the  only  evidence  obtainable  as  to  the  game  in  Central  Africa 
at  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  larger  fauna  of  South  Africa  has  been 
nearly  exterminated  in  little  more  than  fifty  years.  The  process  will  be  repeated, 
at  an  pccelerated  rate,  in  the  regions  further  north  unless  Mr.  Schillings'  pleadings 
for  preventative  measures  be  heeded.  Certain  large  game  reserves  have  been 
created — ^the  British  reserves  alone  are  five  times  the  size  of  Scotland — but 
hitherto  international  action  has  been  weak,  and  the  **  sportsman  "  of  the  baser 
kind  strong.  The  author  himself  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  chance  of  the 
beautiful  wild  life  of  Africa  being  permanently  preserved,  '*  and  that  lies  in 
the  hunters  themselves  consenting  to  protect  and  spare  it"  His  view  that  the 
hunter  should  also  undertake  the  part  of  preserver,  the  author  further  enforces 
in  an  interpolated  chapter  on  "  Sport  and  Nature  in  Germany," 

Photographs  of  the  native  fauna  "  at  home  "  naturally  reveal  a  good  deal  of  the 
flora  of  their  habitat  Thus,  'In  Wildest  Africa'  contains  much  information 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  flora  as  well  as  the  faima  of  the  equatorial 
regions.  Mr.  Schillings,  in  fact,  heads  his  first  chapter  *'The  Spell  of  the 
Elelescho,''  Elelescho  being  the  Masai  name  for  Tarchanatw  camphoratuSf  L.,  the 
characteristic  bush  of  considerable  areas  of  British  East  Africa.  The  author's 
style  is  poetical  and  impressionist,  perhaps  a  little  fatiguing,  but  often  his  vivid 
imagery  gives  exactly  the  desired  impression,  as  when  he  compares  the  flamingoes 
lining  the  shores  of  a  lake  to  "  a  garland  of  living"  lake-roses."  The  burden  of  the 
whole  book  is  a  passionate  protest  against  the  destruction  of  wild  life,  whether 
** noxious"  or  not — a  protest  at  the  same  time  reasoned  and  reasonable.  There  are 
two  statements,  incidentally  made,  to  which  exception  may  be  taken.    On  p.  19> 
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vol.  1,  the  author  refers  to  Dr.  Kandt  as  *'  the  discoyerer  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile  " — a  misleading  assertion  all  the  more  regrettable  as  a  little  later  (on  p.  66) 
J.  H.  Speke  is  described  as  "one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Victoria  Nyansa." 
There  is  no  need  to  belittle  Speke  in  order  to  exalt  Dr.  Kandt,  nor  any  justification 
for  misdeecribing  Speke*s  achieyements. 

F.R.O. 

AMERICA. 

The  Amerioan  Indians. 

*  Die  Schiffahrt  der  Indianer.'    By  Dr.  Georg  Friederici.     Pp.  yL  and  130.    Stuttgart : 

Streoker  &  Schroder.     1907. 

Que  of  the  strongest  arguments  adyanoed  by  the  adyooates  of  the  independent 
evolution  of  American  culture  since  the  Stone  Ages  is  the  primitive  condition 
of  navigation  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  It  was  naturally  urged  that,  if  the 
natives  possessed  no  seaworthy  vessels  in  the  late  pre-Columbian  period,  they  never 
possessed  them ;  and  without  them  the  highly  specialized  civilized  peoples  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  could  not  have  reached  the  New  World,  even  by  the  one  land 
route  then  and  still  occupied  by  Siberian  savages. 

Now  the  author  ^of  this  learned  essay  surveys  the  whole  field  from  Alaska 
to  Fuegia,  and  finds  nothing  anywhere,  before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  except  the 
frail  Eskimo  cayaks  and  umiaks,  the  bull-boats  of  the  plains  Indians,  the  various 
types  of  dug-outs  and  of  birch-bark  and  other  canoes  ranging  over  the  whole 
continent,  the  Peruvian  balsas  (rafts)  propelled  by  shreds  of  sails,  and  such-like 
crazy  craft.  There  were  no  decks,  no  masts,  no  rudders,  no  oars,  nothing  but 
paddles,  or  here  and  there  the  sculL  Many  were  propelled  by  bng  poles  in 
shallow  waters,  while  the  better-constructed  Araucanian  dalca,  the  large  Abenaki 
boat,  and  the  pirogue  of  the  Garibs,  best  equipped  of  all  the  native  craft,  never 
ventured  on  the  high  seas  out  of  sight  of  land,  although  they  might  be  50  or  60 
yards  long  and  carry  crews  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men. 

Dr.  Friederici's  statements  are  all  the  more  worthy  of  credence,  since  they  are 
not  only  drawn  from  the  best  available  sources,  but  are  also  absolutely  unbiassed. 
He  has  no  theory  to  serve,  indulges  in  no  speculations,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  the 
consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  his  ressarches  in  this  hitherto 
neglected  field.  There  is  no  index,  and  a  large  body  of  notes  prepared  for  this 
issue  unfortunately  disappeared  before  going  to  press.  But  some  compensation  is 
made  by  a  very  full  list  of  authorities,  occupying  no  less  than  twenty  pag^  It 
should  be  added  that  this  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  the  **  Studien  und 
Forschungen  zur  Menschen-  und  Y(51kerkunde  **  now  being  issued  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Georg  BDschan,  of  Stettin. 

A.  H«  K. 

Indian  Rook-dba wings. 
*  Stidamerikanische  Felszeichnungeo.*  By  Dr.  Theodor  Koch-Griinberg.  With  29 
Plaie$  and  S&In$et  lUtutrationB.  Berlin :  E.  Wasmuth.  1907. 
Here  we  have  at  last  a  complete  monograph  on  the  puzzling  petroglyphs  which 
are  distributed  in  large  numbers  over  a  great  part  of  South  America,  but  occur  meet 
frequently  in  the  region  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  work, 
which  is  in  a  measure  complementary  to  the  author's  '  Anfange  der  Eunst  im 
Urwald '  (1906),  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  the  first  com- 
prising an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field,  with  copiuus  references  to  the 
collections  and  observations  of  previous  explorers;  the  second  giving  a  detailed 
accooLt  of  all  the  carvings  which  were  studied  and  partly  copied  by  the  author 
himself  during  the  years  1903-1905,  on  the  upper  Bio  Negro  and  its  affluents  and 
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in  th9  TapuTft  btsiii ;  the  third  coDtaimng  a  critical  examination  of  the  Tarious 
views  hitherto  adyanced  on  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  significance  of  the  so-called 
« inscriptions,"  with  the  author's  final  oonoluaions  on  the  suhject 

It  should  he  added  that  the  twenty-nine  plates  comprise  cart  fully  prepared 
reproductions  of  his  own  collections,  on  the  study  of  which  his  conclusions  are 
chiefly  hased.  He  refuses  to  look  on  these  rude  objects  **  through  learned 
spectacles,**  or  to  read  into  them  lofty  notions  quite  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  present  natives,  to  whom  and  to  their  still  more  primitive  ancestors  the 
carvings  are  unhesitatingly  ascribed.  They  are  not  historical  documents,  or  even 
records  of  passing  events ;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  pictorial 
writings,  nor  do  they  possess  much,  if  any,  religious  significance,  and  Orsi  di  Mon- 
bello's  fantastic  interpretations  are  dismissed  with  contempt.  If  you  like  to 
indulge  in  such  extravagant  raving#»  you  may  draw  anything,  however  absurd, 
from  the  Tock  carvings,  the  style  of  which  is  quite  primitive  and  artless,  *'  the  same 
elementary  Torms  recurring  again  and  again,  not  only  in  the  upper  Bio  Negro  and 
surrounding  districts,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  South  America."  In  fiMst,  the 
conclusion  is  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Gyrus  Thomas  regarding  the 
North  American  mound-buildings.  None  of  these  things  are  beyond  the  power 
of  the  present  Amerindians,  and  of  any  earlier  races  of  higher  capacity  nothing 
is  known.  A.  H.  E. 

Ths  Qoiohua  Lakouaob. 
*yooabularies  of  the  General  Language  of  the  Ineas  of  Peru,  or  Buna  Simi  (called 

Quiohua  by  the  Spanish  Grammarians).'     By  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.03. 

London :  Ballantyne  It  Ck>.,  Ltd.    1907. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  work,  the  author  says,  **  The  general  language  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru  is  spoken  in  the  Andean  regions  of  South  America  over  a  vast 
area  fircnn  Quito  to  Tucuman  and  Catamarca,  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  It  was 
the  wisdom  of  the  Incas  to  endeavour  to  establish  one  language  throughout  their 
dominicms."  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  spread  of  this  court  language 
of  Cnzoo,  and  of  the  works  regarding  it  which  various  authors  have  published 
since  1660.  Ghuroilaso  de  la  Vega,  Inca,  states  that  it  was  the  general  tongue,  and 
that  his  ancestors  decreed  that  all  men  should  learn  it,  and  that  natives  of  Cuzoo 
were  sent  to  teach  it  to  all  new  vassals. 

This  propagation  of  the  court  language  was  not  very  difiScult,  for  it  is  notable 
that  any  South  American  Indian  learns  the  language  of  another  with  extreme 
facility.  S(me  scholars  contest  the  claim  of  Sir  Clements  that  there  was  but  one 
general  language^  and  that  there  was  another,  now  spoken  by  the  AymahU  of  the 
Titicaca  basin,  who  number  about  half  a  million  people  in  Bolivia  and  Perd.  ^  This 
region,**  says  Sir  Clements,  **  was  originally  inhabited  by  tribes  called  Collas,  Lupacas, 
Pacasas,  Pacajes,  and  IJrus^"  and  **  there  is  not  a  single  early  writer  who  used  the 
word  Aymard  in  connection  with  these  tribes."  He  characterizes  it  as  a  **  blunder  ** 
to  call  the  people  of  the  Collao  and  their  language  by  that  name,  and  that  **  the 
word  must  have  been  unknown  with  reference  to  the  people  of  the  basin  of  Lake 
Titicaca  at  the  time  of  the  conquest** 

At  La  Paz,  the  centre  of  the  Aymari  region,  the  members  of  the  *'  Aymari 
Academy,**  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  people  and  their  language,  take  exception 
to  such  a  conclusion.  They  state  that  SeEior  Loaysa,  Archbishop  of  Lima,  during 
the  councils  held  there  (1652-1567),  suggested  that "  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  two  general  languages  of  Perd — the  Quichaa,  or  tongue  of  the  Inca, 
and  the  AymarA.** 

The  first  book  issued  from  the  printing  press  of  Lima  was  a  *  Dootrina  Cristiana 
y  Catecismo  para  instruccion  da  Indies*  under  authority  of  the  Provincial  CounciL 
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Its  title-page  reads:  '*  Translated  in  the  two  general  languages  of  thia  kiDgdcnn, 
Qiichua  and  Aymar4,  Afio  de  XDLXXXin.  Afioe,**  4^,  xiv.  +  84  pp. 

At  La  Paz,  the  Aymari  scholars  refer  to  Padre  Bartonio's  work,  also  mentioned 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  and  quote  from  the  introduction  written  by  the  Padre 
at  Juli  1596 :  ^  There  are  many  nations  of  Aymari  Indians,  such  as  the  Oanchis, 
Oaimas,  Gollas,  Ck)llague8,  Lupacas,  Pacases',  Garancas,  Charcas,  and  others;  and 
as  they  have  different  names,  so  they  speak  different  tongues.  There  is  taught 
in  this  book  the  Lupaca  language  .  .  .  ,  which  among  all  the  Aymari  tongues  hdds 
the  first  place.    The  Pacasas  and  Lupacas  are  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Aymards." 

The  contention  between  Sir  Clements  Markham  and  his  critics  on  the  Andes, 
among  whom  is  the  cabioet  minister,  his  ExoelleDcy  M.  V.  BalliviaD,  the  erudite 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  La  Paz,  is  extremely  iuteresting,  and  the 
linguistic  world,  as  well  as  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Inca  empire,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Ciementa  for  originating  the  contcoreray.  He  must  be  a 
profound  Quichua  and  Aymard  scholar  who  daie  enter  the  arena,  and  must'  belong 
to  the  retutrii  if  he  hope  to  entangle  his  advOTsary. 

But  Sir  Clements  has  ample  field  for  his  <Buna  Simi'  in  a  belt  of  the  Andes 
2500  miles  in  extent,  and  eastward,  in  seyeral  places,  to  the  base  of  the  oordillera. 
Even  on  the  Javary  rirer,  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Perti,  the  tribes  use 
Quich\ia  to-day  as  a  general  tongue ;  but  its  spread  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  is  due  more  to  the  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  and  other  misdonaries  than  to  tiie 
Incas  thems^ves.  The  Portuguese  missionaries  carried  Tupi  as  a  Hngoa  geral  up 
the  Amazon  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  where  they 
tnet  the  Spanish  Padres  who  had  descended  the  Andes  armed  for  their  spiritual 
labours  with  the  Quichua  language,  which,  as  a  preliminary,  they  taught  the  yarious 
tegmenta  of  tribes  from  which  they  formed  their  missions,  for  they  could  find  no 
one  language  among  their  neophytes  which  so  well  seryed  their  purpose.  Hence 
at  the  colleges  of  Quito  and  Ooopa  it  was  incumbent  on  every  friar  to  learn  Quichua 
before  he  departed  for  the  scene  of  his  labours  among  the  savages  whose  territory 
»noe  bordered  the  Inca  empire. 

All  of  the  Quichua-epeaking  regions  are  now  awakening  to  intense  actiyity 
under  the  lash  of  modem  progress.  Peril  and  Bolivia  especially  are  ra{Hdly  coming 
to  the  front  The  commerce  and  internal  development  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  including  Ecuador,  cannot  be  urged  to  their  best  possibilities  without 
their  representatives  being  equipped  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Quichua  language, 
and  Sir  Clements  Markham's  timely  little  compendium  of  it  <^ers  an  excdlent 
medium  for  acquiring,  not  only  an  outline  of  its  grammar,  but  an  ample  Tocabulaiy 
for  all  essential  purposes.  6.  E.  Chubgh. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Veobtation  of  Wbstbbn  Aubtbaua. 
*  Die  Pflanzenwelt  von  West-Australien  siidlioh  des  Wendekreises.    Mit  einer  Einlei- 

tuDg  fiber  die  Pflanzenwelt  Gesamt-Australiens  Ih  Grondzfigen.'    Yon  Dr.  L. 

Diels.  Maps  and  llluttrationi.  Leipzig :  Wilhelm  Engelmann.  1906. 
Another  very  valuable  addition  to  our  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
world's  vegetation  has  been  made  by  the  appearance  of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  L. 
Diels  on  the  plant-world  of  thfit  part  of  Western  Australia  which  lies  to  ^e  south 
of  the  tropic.  The  most  interesting  portion  almost  of  the  whole  book  is  the 
introduction.  This  places  before  the  reader  a  concise  summary  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  whole  Australian  continent.  The  vegetation  of 
the  great  central  plateau  is  tropophU  or  xerophil,  exhibiting  all  possible  modifica- 
tions, till  it  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a  desert  formatioiL    Along  the  northern  and 
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eastern  coast  of  tiie  oontment  there  is  a  broad  strip  of  more  luxuriant  plant-growth, 
with  eYea  a  true  rain-forest  in  one  part  To  the  north-west  and  in  the  south  along 
the  gceat  Australian  bight,  the  steppe-like  character  of  the  plateau-vegetation 
reaches  the  coabt.  The  south-western  corner  has  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hygrophil 
vegetation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  Dr.  Diels  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
flora  of  extra-tropical  Western  Australia  to  other  parts  of  Australia,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  flora  is  typically  Australian,  and  thus  shows  distinct 
afiSniti€»  with  the  eastern  and  northern  districts.  It  exhibits,  however,  no  real 
connection  with  any  other  part  of  the  Earth.  On  the  whole,  al(»o,  there  are  very 
great  dijSerenoes  between  the  vegetation  of  the  Cape  and  that  of  Western  Australia, 
although  affinities  have  i^lways  been  made  much  of.  But  the  difference  in  species 
and  types  of  vegetation  is  really  more  marked  than  the  similarity.  What  there 
is  ai  the  latter  may  be  explained  by  assuming  a  far-back  common  origin  from  an 
ancient  southern- hemisphere  flora,  or  by  development  along  analc^us  lines.  The 
working  oat  of  the  history  and  development  of  these  two  floral  districts  is  one  of 
the  important  problems  of  plant-geography.  0.  Y.  D. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  Tbxt-bookb  of  Seibmoloot. 

(1)  *  Earthquakes :  an  introduction  to  Seismic  Geology.'  By  William  Hubert  Hobbe. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  1907.  P.  xxxl  and  886,  24  PUUeB,'S09  lUuitra' 
tioM  im  Text.    Frioe  $2  net 

(2)  *  La  Science  S^ismologique.  Les  tremblements  de  Terre,*  avec  une  Preface  par  M. 
Ed.  Suess.  Par  Comte  de  Montessus  de  Ballore.  Paris :  Armand  Oolin.  1907. 
Pp.  viii  and  579,  63  PlaU$,  540  niuatrationB  in  Text.    Price  16 /r. 

Ne  9tUor  idtra  crepidam  is  a  maxim  which  would  leid  to  stagnation  in  science 
if  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  the  cobbler  who  takes  up  another  trade  should  learn  it 
thoroughly  before  he  begins  to  teach,  and  this  Prof.  Hobbs  has  not  done.  A 
geologist  of  reputation,  he  has  developed  a  theory  of  earthquake  origin  which 
we  accept  in  part,  though  not  entirely ;  but  as  regards  the  science  of  seismology 
as  a  whole,  his  acquaintance  with  the  work  which  has  been  done  is  imperfect,  and 
as  a  guide  his  Ixx^  is  frequently  misleading  by  its  omissions.  The  title  would  lead 
U8  to  expect  a  full  treatment  of  the  geographical  aspects  of  earthquakes,  but  even 
here  he  passes  by  mnch  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  others  in  establishing 
the  &u;t  that  earthquake  origins  are  much  more  extended  than  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  and  he  attributes  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  steepest  slopes  to 
de  Montessus  instead  of  to  Ptof.  Milne.  This  principle,  that  the  regions  of 
great  seismic  and  volcanic,  activity  are  those  in  which  the  average  surface  slope 
is  highest  and  steepest,  is  one  which,  like  the  continent  of  America,  could  not 
escape  discovery ;  its  truth  is  more  important,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  than 
the  name  of  the  man  who  first  gave  expression  to  it,  but  if  this  is  mentioned  at  all, 
it  is  well  to  be  accurate. 

The  Comte  de  Montessus  de  Ballore  is  a  seibmologist  of  established  reputation, 
whose  work  has  lain  in  the  domain  of  statistical  and  geographical  seismology.  In 
writing  a  general  treatise  on  the  science,  he  has  had  to  deal  with  subjects  which 
lie  beyond  the  province  of  his  labours  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Seismological  Service  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  but,  having  read 
nearly  everything  that  has  been  written,  and  remembwed  nearly  everything  he 
has  ready  writing,  moreover,  with  the  lucidity  and  precision  of  a  Frenchman,  he 
has  produced  a  remarkably  complete  text-hoc^  of  seismology.  The  only  section 
with  which  we  find  serious  &ult  is  that  dealing  with  instruments,  where  the  want 
of  experience  in  their  use,  or  in  the  interpretation  of  their  rec<urds,  has  led  him 
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into  error  in  more  than  one  instance.  His  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the 
duplex  pendulum  is  not  that  offered  by  the  inventor,  nor  is  it  the  correct  one, 
and  the  illustration  on  p.  291  of  the  principle  of  the  light  and  the  heavy  horisontal 
pendulum  is  curiously  in  error.  The  principle  of  the  horizontal  peodulura  is  the 
same  whatever  the  weight,  but  it  may  be  applied  in  two  different  systems  of 
mechanical  construction.  In  the  one  a  boom  is  pivoted  to  a  support,  and  midntafned 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  wire  or  thread  attached  to  some  point  along  its 
length.  This  is  the  system  adopted  in  what  we  may  call  the  Japanese  type 
of  horizontal  pendulum,  since  it  was  elaborated  in  that  country,  and  is  the  system 
depicted  as  the  principle  of  the  heavy  pendulum ;  but  it  is  also  the  system  adopted 
in  the  Milne  instrument,  which  is,  in  proportion  to  its  dimensions,  the  lightest 
in  use.  The  other  system  of  construction  utilizes  a  rigid  bracket-like  framework, 
which  is  pivoted  cm  two  knife-edges.  This  system  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
garden  gate,  and  is  the  one  figured  as  the  principle  of  the  light  horizontal 
pendulum ;  it  is,  however,  adopted  in  the  heavy  horizontal  pendula  used  in  Italy, 
and  is  the  only  system  mechanically  admifsible  where  very  heavy  weights  are 
concerned ;  it  is  also  utilized  in  the  v.  Rebenr  Paschwitz  instrument,  which  is  classed 
as  a  light  pendulum,  though  its  lightness  is  solely  the  result  of  its  small  dimensions, 
and  in  proportion  to  these  it  should  be  classed  as  a  heavy  pendulum.  The  praise 
of  the  Wiechert  instrument  goes  too  far,  and  some  of  l^e  didms  made  for  it 
cannot  be  substantiated;  it  is  not  astatic  in  reality,  bat  only  in  name,  nor  does 
the  damping  of  the  pendular  oscillation  enable  it  to  record  the  actual  movement 
of  the  ground.  In  saying  this  we  intend  no  dispraise;  the  instrument  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  marks  the  introduction  of  what  may  be  called  anew  principle,  at 
any  rate,  a  new  method  of  applying  an  old  principle,  in  the  construction  of  seismo- 
graphs, but  this  does  not  make  all  other  patterns  obsolete,  or  do  away  with  their 
utility.  The  astronomer  does  not  discard  his  transit  instrument  because  it  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  an  equatorial  telescope,  and  so  more  than  one  type  of  instru- 
ment will  continue  to  be  required  in  seismology,  and  the  free-swinging  pendulum, 
whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  will  still  continue  to  be  used  and  to  be  useful. 

Apart  from  this  chapter,  the  book  deserves  praise  as  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes,  and  we  may  especially  commend  the  inclusion 
of  two  chapters  dealing  with  the  methods  of  construction  to  be  avdded  or  adopted 
in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes.  This  is  a  practical  application  of  the  principles 
of  seismology  which  is  generally  neglected  in  treatises  of  the  science. 

B.  D.  0. 

GENERAL 

Thb  Gkoloqical  Sooibty  op  London.. 
*  The  History  of  the  Geological  Sooiaty  of  London.'    By  H.  B.  Woodward.    London: 
The  Geological  Society.    1907.    Pp.  xx.,  336.     With  23  PUUes  of  PartraiU,  and 
5  PUUes  of  MedaU,    Price  78.  Gd.  (to  Fellows,  Qs.). 

The  imique  position  of  London  has  given  its  scientific  societies  the  opportunities 
for  exceptionally  useful  service ;  and  probably  no  society  has  had  a  more  profound 
influence  on  the  science  with  which  it  is  concerned  than  the  Geological  Society. 
It  was  established  on  November  13,  1807,  when  eleven  men  met  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern,  and  arranged  to  join  periodically  in  a  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  to  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  for  geological  conference  and  discussion.  The  combined  social  and 
scientific  aims  of  the  young  society  led  to  an  almost  immediate  split  in  its  ranks. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held  that  the  society  was  only  intended 
to  be  a  '*  little  geological  dining  club/*  which  was  not  to  encroach  on  the  sphere  of 
the  Royal  Society  by  the  publication  of  a  new  scientific  serial.    According  to  those 
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of  the  founders  who  were  primarily  geologists,  the  dinner  was  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  seriote  scientific  work  of  the  society,  and  they  intended  its  work 
to  be  very  serious.  Gbology  was  then  disturbed  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  speculation, 
which  it  had  inherited  from  its  ancestor  Cosmogony.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  founders 
of  the  (Geological  Society  to  rescue  geology  Arom  unscientific  methods,  and  to 
establish  it  on  a  firm  basis  of  accurately  obseryed  facts.  It  was  the  ideal  of  the 
society  to  raise  the  status  of  geology  "by  toil,  not  by  talk " — still  less  by  dinners. 
The  proposed  federation  of  the  society  to  the  Boyal  Society  was  rejected,  and  Davy 
and  Banks  resigned  their  membership.  Dinner  as  part  of  the  official  business  of 
the  society  was  soon  abandoned,  while  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  increased, 
and  the  papers  and  discussions  grew  in  interest  and  importance.  The  researches  of 
the  members  of  the  society  on  both  British  and  foreign  geology  were  rewarded 
by  a  rich  haryest  of  Taluable  materials,  and  their  publication  on  a  worthy  scale 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  members ;  and  the  early 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  were  issued  with  a  wealth  of  illustration 
tliat  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  scientific  serial  publication. 

The  society  has  been  eminently  successful  in  its  mission.  It  has  raised  the 
status  of  geology,  promoted  the  use  of  detailed  field  work,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  GFeological  Surrey,  and  guided  and  inspired  most  of  the  best 
work  in  British  geology.  It  published  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  long  remained  the  standard.  Oonsideriug  that  the  materials  were  collected 
by  a  small  number  of  private  surveyors,  at  a  time  when  travel  was  difficult,  slow, 
and  expensive,  and  when  the  available  topographical  maps  were  very  imperfect, 
the  map  is  a  monimient  to  the  devotion  and  skill  of  its  authors.  The  society 
has  been  helped  towards  success  by  its  strict  attention  to  its  work.  It  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  trespassing  on  other  sciences,  and  declined  to  allow  authors  to 
transgress  its  boimdary  between  geology  and  geography.  The  one  occasion  on 
which  the  writer  had  to  abridge  a  paper  submitted  to  the  society  was  the  omission 
of  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  regarded  as  physical  geography  rather  than  geology. 

The  society  has  gained  world-wide  scientific  reputation ;  but  as  its  meetings  and 
publications  have  been  confined  to  technical  geology,  it  has  made  no  wide  appeal 
to  popular  interest.  It  has  accordingly  been  the  more  easily  able  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  scientific  excellence.  It  has,  however,  always  included  among  its 
Fellows  men  of  leisure  and  wealth,  and  it  has  quietly  accumulated  a  moderate 
capital  and  been  able  to  afford  the  publication  of  its  costly  maps  and  Transactions. 
It  has  also  collected  what  is  perhaps  the  best  existing  geological  library,  and  its 
*  Annual  List  of  Additions  to  Geological  Literature '  is  an  indispensable  instrument 
of  geological  research. 

The  story  of  the  society's  work  has  now  been  well  and  concisely  told  in  a 
volume  prepared  for  the  recent  centenary  of  the  society  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward. 
He  gives  a  full  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  society,  and  briefly  summarizes  its 
later  history  and  the  chief  branches  of  its  work,  and  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
most  famous  discussions  and  contributions  to  science  published  in  its  Transactions 
and  Journals.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  many  racy  personal  anecdotes  about 
the  leaders  of  the  society.  The  volume  dso  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
historical  data,  which  will  make  it  a  work  of  permanent  value  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  British  geology.  The  work  is  illusti-ated  with  an  excellent  series  of 
photographs  from  Buokland  to  its  present  President,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

So  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Geological  Society  have  also  been 
connected  with  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  Mr.  Woodward's  valuable 
monograph  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  history  of  British  geography. 

J.  W,  G. 
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Eaiily  Tbavsls. 
*IlmGabayr(IbnGiobeir),Yiagg:iomIipagna,SioUia,Siria  .  .  .  Mesopotamia,  Arabia, 
Egitto/    Prima  tradnsione,  fatta  suir  originale  Arabo  de  Oelestino  Schiapaielli. 
Borne.    1906 :  Pp.  xxvii.,  412. 

*  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Jnbayr/  edited  ...  by  William  Wright.    Seeond  edition,  re- 

yised  by  M.  J.  de  Goeje.    Leyden  :  Brill.    1907. 

The  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Jubayr's  travels  was  ably  edited  by  W.  Wright,  with 
the  aid  of  Prof.  Dozy  (LeydeD,  1852);  his  aooount  of  Sicily  was  edited  and 
translated,  with  most  valuable  notes,  by  M.  Amari  (Paris,  1846) ;  his  deecripdon 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  is  in  great  part  reproduced,  the  Arabic  text  befaoig  here  also 
accompanied  with  a  French  versioo,  in  the  *  Recueil  des  Historiens  dee  Groisadest 
Historiens  Orientaux,'  voL  8  (Pario,  1884) ;  and  smaller  sections  have  been  dealt 
with  in  other  works,  such  as  E.  Wiedemann's  ''Beitrage  zur  G^eschichte  der 
Naturwissenschaften  "  (in  SUzungsb,  d.  phyt.-med.  Sotietdt  in  ^rlangen^  1905); 
but  Schiaparelli's  version  of  the  complete  voyages  of  this  great  Spanish  Moslem 
renders  a  great  service  to  all  scholars  and  historians,  especially  to  -thoae  on- 
acquainted  or  but  moderately  acquainted  with  Ibn  Jubayr's  mother-tongue.  A 
valuaUe  introduction  (pp.  viL-xxii.)  is  followed  by  a  useful  summary  of  the 
route  of  our  traveller,  who,  starting  from  Granada  on  February  4, 1188,  returned 
to  Ghttnada  on  April  25,  1185.  The  translation  itself,  occupying  348  pages, 
is  illustrated  by  ^  serviceable  notes,  all  too  brief  (pp.  351-68);  good  indexes 
of  persons  and  places  conclude  the  work.  Among  tiie  most  noteworthy  secticniB 
of  this  Viaggio  are  (1)  those  which  treat  of  Moslem  Spain,  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  Crete,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearics  (pp.  8-8,  310-348) ; 
(2)  the  Mesopotamian  sections,  especially  the  description  of  Baghdad  (pp.  198-237, 
etc.) ;  and  (3)  the  Meccan  and  Damascene  (pp.  53-150,  etc.,  251-293).  Ibn  Jubayr 
was  endowed  with  exceptional  qualifications  as  an  observer  and  hisUvian,  and  no 
serious  student  of  the  twelfth  century  can  safely  neglect  him.  It  is  regrettable  that 
no  map  accompanies  this  issue. 

In  1907  the  Trustees  of  the  E.  J.  W.  Oibb  Memorial  re-issued  Wright's  text, 
revised  by  Prof,  de  Goeje,  with  Wright's  original  preface  and  notes,  and  some 
additions  by  the  reviser.  ''But  a  comparison  of  my  edition  with  the  former" 
(Wright's  original)  "  will  show,"  says  de  Goeje,  "that  I  had  very  little  to  change." 
It  is  interesting  to  kuow  that  Robertson  Smith  intended  at  one  time  to  have 
undertaken  this  reviuon  now  carried  through  by  de  €k)eje.  C  B.  B. 

Text-Books, 

*  A  Scientific  Geography.'    By  Ellis  W.  Heaton,  B.BO.,  f.g.s.    London :  Balph  Holland 

ft  Co.    190a    Book  II.  The  British  Isles.    Book  lY.  North  America.    Book  Y. 

Africa.    Map9  wnd  Diagravu,    Price  U.  6(2.  net  eaek, 
'Mathematical  Geography.'     By  Willis  E.  Johnson,  Pfl.B.     Pp.  322.     New  York: 

American  Book  Co.    Prioe  $1.00. 
*A  Rational  Geography.'    In  three  parts.    Part  I.  (195  pp.)  Climate;  the  British 

Isles ;  Europe.    By  Ernest  Young,  bso,     London :  George  Philip  ft  Bob.    1907. 

Prioe  U.  6d.  etuh, 

Mr.  Beaton's  preface  states  that  his  books  are  for  students  who  intend  taking 
the  subject  for  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Certifi(  ate,  or  Certificate  Examioations. 
Each  consists  of  Part  I.,  dealing  with  general  considerations ;  and  Part  II.,  sections 
'<  each  giving  all  the  materials  required  for  a  sketch-map  such  as  examiners  ask 
for."  The  aim  of  the  author  is  fairly  well  ful611ed.  But,  apart  from  the  geological 
treatment  in  Parts  I.  of  each,  which  is  in  the  main  good  and  commendable,  the 
humanistic  geographical  concepts  are  wanting,  and  hence  Parts  IT.  have  little  to 
recommend  them  from  that  point  of  view.     The  collection  of  facts  will  go  far 
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towards  enaWmg  a  student  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above  examinations. 
The  plan  of  the  books  has  prodnced  a  sound  analytical  treatment,  with  few  mis- 
takes of  selection^  and  not  many  serious  omissions.  The  type  of  treatment  is 
naturally  much  on  the  same  level  for  each  volume.  On  the  whole  an  advance  is 
shown  on  the  type  of  text-book  generally  in  use,  especially  for  the  Preliminary 
Certificate  Examination.  Each  volume  has  a  glossary  of  geological  terms,  several 
diagram-maps,  generally  clear,  and  a  set  of  typical  exercises  for  the  student  to  work 
out  Too  many  general  and  descriptive  statements  for  which  the  teacher  would  have 
to  find  the  detidls  and  illustrations  detract  from  the  **  sdentiOo^  nature  of  the  books. 

Mr.  Johnson's  book  is  to  be  commended,  being  one  of  the  few  books  which  treat 
consistently  of  one  aspect  of  geography.  It  is  compiled  from  many  sources  to  which 
the  teachers  can  seldom,  if  ever,  find  opportunity  to  go.  The  first  portion  deals  with 
the  general  aspects  of  this  side  of  geography  simply,  and  later  chapters  take  up  and 
expand  or  explain  previous  passages.  The  book  is  designed  for  secondary  schools 
and  for  teachers'  preparation,  and  for  the  latter  it  is  a  most  useful  compendium. 
The  style  is  clear  throughout,  aod  the  examples  and  applications  are  practical. 
There  is  a  good  chapter  on  Projections,  appendices  on  Gravity,  Motions  of  the 
Earth's  Axis,  Mathematical  Treatment  of  Tides,  the  Zodiac,  Practical  Work  in 
Mathematical  Geography,  formulss  and  tables,  and  a  glossary  and  index.  These 
all  supplement  the  fourteen  chapters  of  the  text.  The  pubUshers  claim  that  it  is 
a  pioneer  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  that  is  entirely  true  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  that 
does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a  collection  from  many  souroes. 

Mr.  Young's  books  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  syllabus  for  secondary  schools.  In  the  first  section  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  the  psychologioal  before  the  logical  order  of  the  subject.  This  section 
is  brightly  written,  though  the  style  is  severely  **  heuristic,"  and  might  tax  the 
patience  of  many  pupils.  In  the  later  sections  the  severely  logical  arrangement 
militates  against  any  regional  treatment,  and  in  places  becomes  a  summary  and 
little  more,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  padding  finds  its  way  in, 
and  serves  to  confuse  the  main  issue.  The  whole  planning,  however,  of  the  three 
years'  work  should  be  considered  before  passing  too  strong  an  opinion  on  the 
preliminary  volume.  There  are  several  more  expensive  text-books  which  do  not 
suit  general  requirements  as  well  as  this. 

The  consideration  of  these  text-books  leads  one  more  than  ever  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  a  certain  course  may  be  planned  for  a  term's  or  a  year's  work 
in  geography,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  parallel  courses  in  general 
aspects  of  the  subject,  such  as  Mathematical  Geography,  Climate,  Morphology,  etc., 
and  especially  are  these  the  province  of  pracHccU  work.  It  is  suggested,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  **  parallel,"  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  distinct.  The  above- 
mentioned  '  Rational  Geography '  seems  to  be  arranged  somewhat  on  thede  lines, 
and  the  '  Mathematical  Geography '  might  well  be  used  as  the  basii  of  a  course  of 
this  kind.  F.  G.  A. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Ana. — 'Plagues  and  Pleasures  of  Life  in  Bengal,'  by  Lieut-Colonel  D.  D. 
Cunningham  (London :  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  xi.,  385.  lUuitraHom.  12«.  net), 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  certain  insects  and  other  creatures 
of  common  occurrence  in  gardens  and  houses  in  Bengal ;  and  the  second  (a  more 
attractive  section  to  the  general  reader)  with  "  the  seasons  in  a  Bengal  garden." 

Africa. — *  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  :  Three  Chief  Cities  of  the  Egyptian 
Sultans.'  By  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  (London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1907.  Pp.  xvi., 
301.  Illustrations.  20s.  net.)  Dr.  Margoliouth,  with  some  modesty,  speaks  of 
the  text  of  this  work  as  **  the  letterpress  to  accompany  Mr.  Walter  Tyrwhitf  s 
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drawings,"  but  it  will  easily  be  recognized  that  the  text  stands  on  a  far  different 
level  from  that  which  so  often  fills  out  picture-books.  The  three-colour  blocks  which 
form  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  are  also  above  the  average  of  results  achieved 
by  this  process,  especially  where  the  tendency  to  crudeness  of  colour  is  overcome. 

*  The  Ghiide  to  South  Africa.'  Edited  by  A.  S.  Brown  and  G.  G.  Brown,  for 
the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.  (15th  edition.  London :  Sampson  Low.  1907-8. 
Pp.  Ivi.,  478.  Maps.  2s.  6d.)  The  present  edition  maintains  its  standard  of  valae 
to  **  tourists,  sportsmen,  invalids,  and  settlers."  Among  Messrs.  Philip's  maps 
which  it  contains,  those  of  scientific  import^  such  as  orographical,  geological,  and 
climatological,  though  inclined  to  roughness,  are  an  unusual  and  laudable  feature  in 
such  a  book.  When  it  is  stated  that  Part  L  of  the  text,  dealing  with  the  country 
from  physical,  economic,  and  historical  aspects,  covers  278  pages  (Part  II.  being 
devoted  to  routes),  it  will  be  understood  that  la  conception  this  guide  is  something 
more  than  merely  a  traveller's  handbook. 

*  The  Boa  Estrada  Plantations,  S.  Thomd.'  By  EL  J.  Monteiro  de  Mendon9a. 
Translated  by  J.  A.  Wyllie.  (Edinburgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.  1907. 
Pp.  63.  lllustratwns,)  This  is  a  study,  with  statistics  and  numerous  excellent 
plates,  of  the  methods  and  conditions  of  life  on  one  of  the  most  important  estates 
in  the  Portuguese  Island  of  St.  Thomas.  Its  object  is  to  provide  an  example  in 
colonial  methods,  such,  it  has  been  asserted,  as  are  yet  to  seek  in  some  parts  of  the 
Portuguese  empire.  The  medical  and  general  treatment  of  native  labourers  is  the 
most  prominent  subject  of  the  work. 

America, — ^'Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  Father  of  Oregon.'  By  Frederick  V. 
Holman.  (Cleveland:  Arthur  N.  Clark  Co.  1907.  Pp.  301.  Illustrations, 
12s.  Gd.)  '  This  is  a  simple  and  interesting  record  of  the  career  of  the  first  pione^ 
of  Oregon,  a  Canadian  bom  (1784),  who  represented  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  the  far  west,  became  an  American  citizen,  and  died  in  1857,  a  victim  of  intrigues 
against  the  reward  which  his  work  should  have  brought  him. 

'  Wirtschaftsgeographie  der  Vereinigten  Staaten.'  (Angewandte  Geographie. 
in.  Serie,  2.  Heft.)  By  Prof.  Dr.  A.  OppeL  (Halle:  Gebauer-Schwetschke 
DruckereL  1907.  Pp.  160.  Diagrams.  3.50i».)  This  is  an  encyclopsedic  study 
of  the  United  States,  especially  from  the  economical  standpoint,  in  a  small  compass. 
Considered  as  an  educational  work,  it  receives,  to  our  ideas,  a  somewhat  forbidding 
aspect  from  the  extensive  use  of  statistics. 

*  With  the  Border  Ruffians :  Memories  of  the  Far  West,  1852-1868.'  By  R.  H. 
Williams.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Williams.  (London :  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  xviiL,  478, 
Illustrations,  12s.  net.)  This  b  an  interesting  narrative  of  a  life  of  adventure 
in  Western  Virginia,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  It  gives  striking  pictures  of  the  West 
in  these  "  early  "  times. 


THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

THE  BOCISTT. 
Boyal  Medals  and  Other  Awards  for  1908.— With  the  approval  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  as  Patron,  the  two  royal  medals  for  the  current  year 
have  been  awarded — ^the  Founder's  Medal  to  Lient.  Boyd  Alexander, 
and  the  Patron's  Medal  to  H.S.H.  the  Prinoe  of  Monaoo.  The  story  of 
Lient.  Boyd  Alexander's  three  years'  journey  across  Africa,  the  ooet  of 
which  was  borne  entirely  by  himself  and  his  brother  offioers^who 
died  daring  the  expedition,  is  well  known  to  the  Fellows  from  Lieut. 
Alexander's  letters  in  the  Journal^  and  from  the  paper  which  he  read 
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befoie  the  Society  last  sessioD.  Beoently  the  reanlts  have  been  embodied 
in  his  work  '  From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.'  The  Prinoe  of  Monaeo  has 
pursued  the  study  of  oceanography  for  many  years,  first  on  the  sailing 
yacht  Hirondelle^  then  from  1891  to  1898  on  the  schooner  PnnoeMe  Alicey 
and  l&tterly  on  the  finely  appointed  steam-yacht  of  the  same  name, 
which  he  designed  and  equipped  as  an  oceanographical  laboratory. 
In  recent  years  he  has  explored  in  saccessive  seasons  the  coasts  of 
Spitsbergen  and  the  adjacent  seas,  and  has  published  a  remarkable  and 
most  valuable  chart  of  the  oceans,  on  which  all  deep-sea  soundings  are 
entered  and  isobaths  drawn  with  greater  detail  than  has  been  attempted 
elsewhere.  Of  the  other  awards,  Lieut.-Oclonel  Delm6-BadGliffe  receives 
the  Murchison  Grant  for  his  survey  work  as  Resident  in  the  Nile 
Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  as  chief  of  the  British  section 
of  the  Anglo-Oerman  Commission  for  the  survey  of  the  frontier  between 
the  Yictoria  Nyanza  and  Buwenzori,  an  account  of  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Society  in  1905;  Dr.  T.  G.  Longstaflf,  the  Gill  Memorial,  for  his 
explorations,  carried  out  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  Himalayas,  including 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Trisul  as  recently  described  by  Dr.  Longsta£f  at 
an  evening  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  Eai  Sahib  Bam  Singh,  the 
Cuthbert  Peek  Grant,  for  his  survey  work  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  under  Captain  Deasy,  Dr.  Stein,  Captain 
Bawling,  and  Major  Byder.  As  shown  by  Dr.  Stein's  letters  to  the 
Journal^  Bam  Singh  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  with  Dr.  Stein 
on  the  latter's  second  expedition  to  Chinese  Turkestan. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock. — The  Boyal  Society, 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  and  Trinity  House  have  undertaken 
the  expense  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
memorial  will  consist  of  an  alabaster  slab,  to  be  placed  underneath  the 
monument  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  whose  fate  was  definitely  ascertained 
by  Sir  Leopold  during  his  celebrated  expedition  in  the  Fox.  The  in- 
scription will  be  as  follows  : — 

"HEBE  ALSO  IS  COMMSMOBATED 

ADMIRAL  SIR  LEOPOLD  M'CLINTOCK 
1819-1907 

DISOOVBBEB  OT  THB  FATE   OF  FBANKLIN 
IN   1869." 

Mr.  Boynton's  Proposed  Expedition  across  South  America.— As  it  has 
been  stated  through  tiie  Press  and  otherwise,  that  an  expedition  which 
is  being  organized  by  Mr.  George  Melville  Boynton,  entitled  "Dis- 
covery Darkest  America  Expedition,"  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  the  Council  desire  to  state  that  the  Society  has  nothing  to  do 
with'the  expedition  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  have 
no  means  of  forming  any  opinion  on  the  organization  or  objects  of  the 
expedition,  or  on  the  competency  of  its  commander. 
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IVBOn. 


Black  Bain  in  Ireland.— The  Febraary  number  of  Symons's  Meteorological 
Magazine  cod  tains  a  communication  from  Dr.  0.  Boeddicker  on  the  sabject  of  a 
fall  of  black  rain  observed  in  varioas  parte  of  Central  and  Western  Ireland  on 
October  8  and  9,  1907.  The  fall  was  reported,  in  reply  to  an  ioqairy  by  Lord 
Bosse,  from  over  thirty  different  stations,  and  the  rain  probably  fc^  over  a  still 
larger  area.  The  amount  of  soot  depoeited  was  in  many  cases  so  great  that  rain- 
water tanks  had  to  be  emptied  and  cleaned,  while  clothes  hung  out  to  bleach  were 
blackened.  A  disagreeable  smell  was  also  noticed  at  various  places.  The  cloud 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  south-east,  and  on  the  8th  its  greatest  width  from 
south-west  to  north-eaf*t  must  have  been  not  less  than  110  miles ;  on  the  9th,  not 
less  than  80.  On  the  latter  day  black  rain  wai  reported  from  a  point  near  Westport, 
on  the  Atlantic  ooaitt  (co.  Mayo),  so  that  the  soot- laden  cloud,  originating  probably 
in  South  Wales,  is  shown  to  have  crossed  the  channel  and  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
disgorging  its  soot  into  the  Atlantic 

The  XTndergronnd  Connection  between  the  Upper  Dannbe  and  the 
Blline, — ^That  the  Aach,  wbich  enters  the  Unter  See  of  the  Lake  of  Constaoce  near 
Badolfzell,  derives  much  of  its  water-supply  by  UDdergrouad  channels  from  the 
upper  Danube,  was  long  a  matter  of  belief,  and  was  actually  demonstrated  by 
experiments  carried  out  in  1877.  The  subject  has,  however,  lately  attracted 
renewed  attention,  and  further  experiments  by  means  of  chemicals,  carried  out  last 
year,  have  set  at  rest  some  points  which  had  remained  doubtfuL  A  careful  study 
of  the  whole  question  bas  been  made,  among  others,  by  Prof.  K.  Endriss,  of  Stutt- 
gart, who  discussed  it  at  the  meeting  of  German  naturalists  in  that  city  in  1906, 
and  who  has  given  the  gist  of  his  paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  NaturunsBen- 
8cha/aiche  Woehmschrift  (1908,  No.  7).  Another  paper,  by  Dr.  0.  G.  Bartfa, 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  number  of  Petermanne  MitteUungen  for  1907.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  belt  of  country  across  which  this  underground  flow  takes  place  is 
composed  mainly  of  limestone  (Jurassic).  The  Danube  water  sinks  into  the  ground 
at  various  spots  on  either  side  of  the  Baden- Wurttemberg  frontier,  but  the  greatest 
loss  is  experienced  at  the  '*  BrtLU,"  between  Immendiogen  and  M^hringen,  the 
volume  absorbed  here  being  so  great  that  for  a  good  part  of  the  summer  not  a 
drop  finds  its  way  down  the  valley.  The  upper  Danube  then  belongs  wholly  to 
the  Bhine  system,  the  water-parting  being  displaced  a  considerate  distance  to  the 
east,  while  the  Danube  is  forced  to  find  a  new  gathering-ground  in  the  Swabian 
Alb.  But  this  is  not  aU,  for  the  experiments  of  1907  have  proved  that  a  further 
withdrawal  of  water  takes  place  near  Fridingeo,  considerably  lower  down,  this  like- 
wise finding  its  way,  by  a  strange  zigzag  course,  to  the  Aach.  This  state  of  things 
is  favoured  by  the  low  level  of  the  Bhine  valley,  compared  with  that  of  the  Danube, 
but  from  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  low-water  stage  of  the  Danube  to  be  fislt 
on  the  Aach,  it  seems  that  tbe  water  must  be  stored  in  an  extensive  reeervmr, 
possibly  due  to  the  same  tectonic  forces  which  have  created  the  depression  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  The  withdrawal  of  water  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  town  of 
Tutt)ingen  and  other  places  on  the  Danube,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  check 
it,  though  these  have  not  unnaturally  met  with  opposition  from  the  dwellers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aach,  who  benefit  by  it.  It  is  i»'obabIe  that  some  of  the  Danube  water 
also  finds  its  way  to  the  Bhine  by  the  Wutach,  which  enters  below  Schaffhausen, 
and  some  too,  possibly,  by  a  northern  route  via  the  Neckar. 

Hew  Bonte  between  Sweden  and  Oermany.—It  is  announced  that  the 
Swedish  Parliament  has  recently  ratified  the  agreement  with  Germany  (previously 
ratified  by  the  Prussian  Diet)  for  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  ferry  servioe 
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betweea  the  two  oouotries  for  the  purpote  of  supplying  direct  railway  traiMport 
from  cme  to  the  other.  The  terminal  points  of  the  ferry  will  be  Trelleborg,  Jost 
weet  of  the  southemmoet  point  of  Sweden,  and  SaaenitSy  on  the  Jasmund  peninsola 
of  Rugen. 

Intermittent  Lakes  in  Boaiia.— A  good  deal  has  been  done  lately  to 
inyestigate  the  '*  karst "  phenomena  in  Russia,  especially  in  the  lake  region  sonth 
of  Lake  Onega.  The  resohs  have  been  published  in  Russian  journals,  but  have 
been  made  more  generally  accessible  in  a  summary  contributed  to  Spdwnca 
(y<A.  7,  Na  49,  1907)  by  M.  A.  S.  Yermolofi:  The  Ukes  south  of  Onega  hare 
been  examined  (among  others)  by  M.  KulikoTski,  who  coosiders  the  formatdoo  in 
this  region,  much  of  which  consists  of  limesttme,  to  be  <^  Devonian  age.  Iliree  of 
the  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  Shimoeero,  oommunicate  by  natural  channels, 
though,  as  they  are  not  filled  and  emptied  simultaneously^  the  direction  of  fiow  in 
these  changes  from  time  to  time.  The  Shimosero  discharges  its  waters  into  an 
abyss  some  14  miles  to  the  east,  which  seems  to  communicate  ultimately,  by  the 
Megra  river,  with  Onega.  By  November  it  is  sometimes  completely  empty,  apart 
from  a  stream  which  loses  itself  in  the  abyss  ab3ve  mentioned.  Another  abyss 
engulfs  the  waters  of  the  Dolgozero,  at  the  other  end  of  the  system,  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  A  second  system  of  lakes  lies  a  litde  to  the  east,  and  is 
connected  by  underground  channels  with  the  Bielo-ozero,  or  White  lake,  and  so 
with  the  system  of  the  Volga.  The  phenomena  presented  here  are  almost  identical 
with  those  already  described,  the  lakes  being  drained  periodically  by  means  of 
similar  abysses,  though  it  is  only  the  Kaioo  which  disappears  entirely.  In  several 
cases  the  inhabitants  have  sought  to  preserve  the  fishing  by  constructing  a  dam, 
but  in  one  only  with  snooess.  Although  most  of  the  water  of  these  lakes  finds  its 
way  towards  the  Volga  system,  some  probably  reaches  that  of  Lake  Onega.  Not 
far  off,  in  the  Novgorod  government,  is  Lake  Druzhioo  which  empties  itself,  as  a 
rule,  at  intervals  of  seven  years.  The  engulfment  takes  place  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty- four  hours,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  water  finds  its  way  under- 
ground to  the  Bielo-ozsro.  All  the  lakes  so  far  mentioned  differ  from  the  Lake  of 
Zirknitz  (the  classical  example  of  an  intermittent  lake)  in  not  being  filled  again  by 
the  same  channel  by  which  they  are  emptied,  but  by  ordinary,  above-ground, 
agencies,  the  process  sometimes  taking  as  long  as  seven  years.  In  the  case  of  Lake 
Siamgo,  in  the  Arkhangel  government,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  disappear 
with  much  regularity  once  in  four  years,  the  re-filling  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity  within  a  few  days  of  its  emptying,  and  by  the  same  underground  channel. 
Among  other  striking  features  of  this  region  are  the  instances  of  streams,  the 
direction  of  whose  flow  is  reversed  according  to  the  state  of  the  water-supply  in  the 
lakes  with  which  they  are  connected. 

ASIA. 

The  Count  de  Lesdain's  Journey  across  Central  Asia.— In  1904  and  1905 
the  Count  de  Lesdain  and  his  wife  carried  out  some  extensive  journeys  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  course  of  which,  thanks  no  doubt  to  the 
effect  of  the  British  military  expedition  of  the  former  year,  they  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  crossing  the  whole  width  of  Tibet  from  north  to  south,  and  eventually 
reaching  the  plains  of  India.  The  journey  was  referred  to  at  the  time  in  the 
public  presp,  but  no  regular  narrative  was  lai^  before  geographical  circles  until 
December  last,  when  the  count  read  a  paper  before  the  Paris  Geographical  Society, 
a  summary  appearing  in  the  January  number  of  La  Oeographie,  the  organ  of  that 
body.  In  this  abridged  form  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  travellers*  routes  through- 
out, many  of  the  places  visited  being  spoken  of  under  names  that  find  no  place  on 
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our  maps.  The  first  part  of  the  journeys  had  to  do  with  Mongolia  and  the  Goln. 
After  yisiting  the  ruins  in  the  Ordos  country,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Hwang-Ho 
into  Alashan,  where  they  likewise  examined  some  ancient  tombs  and  other  remains, 
including  those  known  to  the  Mongols  as  Poro  Hoto.  After  going  south  into 
Eansu,  they  once  more  turned  north  for  Alashan  and  the  Gobi,  in  which  last  they 
visited  a  place  spoken  of  as  Repalaraitsu,  and  made  a  survey  of  the  Pua-ho  and 
Lake  Tsin-tiu-ru.  Large  tracts  were  found  to  be  fertile  and  cultivated.  At 
Gnansi-chu  (Ansi  or  Ngansi)  they  made  their  preparations  for  the  journey  acroes 
Tibet,  on  which  they  finally  started  with  sixty  mules  and  ten  drivers,  besides  four 
horses  and  four  camels.  Traversing  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Qotii  from 
Tsaidam,  they  crossed  the  latter  (fixing  the  position  of  the  Dabasun-nor  en  route\ 
and  then  struck  for  the  sources  of  the  Taogtse,*  which  they  claim  to  have  reached 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  23,000  feet  Most  of  the  baggage  animals  succumbed  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  route,  and  before  reaching  civilization  three  of  their  men  also 
died.  Crossing  the  Amdo  mountains,  they  made  for  the  lacustrine  region  to  the 
south,  coming  upon  the  encampments  of  nomads,  but  suffering  no  hindrance  from 
them.  Having  reached  Teogri-nor,  they  held  on  their  course  for  Shigatse,  and  so 
via  Sikkim  to  India. 

Old  Map  of  Siberia. — Through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Alexander  Gregoriev, 
the  late  general  secretary  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  Buraian 
Geographical  Society,  a  photograph  of  a  very  interesting  seventeenth-century 
manuscript  map  of  Siberia  has  been  added  to  the  Map  Boom  of  our  Society.  This 
map  was  found  by  M.  Gregoriev  in  the  old  summer  residence  of  Peter  the  Great 
at  Ekaterinhof,  near  St  Petersburg,  and  its  existence  has  been  known  to  him  since 
1886,  although  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  possible  to  settle  the  que&tion 
of  its  authorship  and  actual  date.  As  shown  by  M.  Grigoriev  in  a  pamphlet  he 
has  written,  and  a  copy  of  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  present  with  the 
photograph,  the  map  was  drawn  in  Tobolsk  by  a  certain  Semen  Bemesov,  a  self- 
taught  cartographer,  by  order  of  Prince  Bepnin,  superintendent  of  the  Sibirsky 
Frikez,  the  department  which  up  to  1763  had  to  deal  with  Siberian  affairs.  This 
order  was  issued  in  Moscow  on  January  10-20, 1696,  and  the  map  was  finished 
and  despatched  to  Moscow  from  Tobolsk  on  September  18-28,  1697.  The  area 
included  in  the  map  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and 
from  the  Volga  to  the  China  sea.  Korea  is  shown  in  the  south-east  and  the  sea 
of  Azov  in  the  south-west  comers  of  the  map.  The  photograph  is  a  reduction 
measuring  14  inches  by  18  inches,  but  the  valuable  and  interesting  original 
measures  about  9  feet  by  7  feet.  It  is  painted  in  colours  on  a  somewhat  thick 
cotton  material,  and  is  fairly  well  preserved.  The  Czar  has  now  entrusted  the 
map  to  the  custody  of  the  Imperial  Bussian  Geographical  Society,  where  it  will 
doubtless  be  highly  appreciated. 

ATBIOA 

The  Desert  west  of  Wadi  HaUa.— Lieut  Comyn  sends  us  some  notes  on 
a  circular  trip  made  by  him  in  the  now  little -frequented  desert  west  of  Wadi  Haifa, 
with  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a  route  across  it  to  Tripoli.  His 
starting-point  was  Wadi  EUdfa,  whence  he  struck  north-west  to  Sheb  on  the  old 
caravan  route  from  Assiut  to  Darfur  (followed  by  W.  G.  Browne  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century)  known  as  the  Darb  el  Arbain,  or  ''Forty  days  road." 
Hence  he  pushed  on  in  the  same  direction  to  a  halting-place  named  Terfaui,  from 


*  The  position  of  these  is  not  slated.    Bookbill,  who  passed  very  close  to  them  in 
1892,  placed  them  in  about  dSi""  N.,  91°  E. 
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which  point  he  found  it  adyisable  to  begin  the  return  journey,  which  was  effected 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  south.    A  great  patt  of  the  country  traversed  is  a  vast 
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tableland  extendiDg  westwards  into  the  depths  of  the  desert,  the  sur£BU>e  formed 
largely  of  rast  level  tracts  of  sand,  varied  by  rocky  eminences  or  sandhills.  The 
former  are  frequently  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  but  sometimes  taUe-topped,  and  the 
sandhills  are  mostly  rounded  hummocks  known  by  the  name  '^terabU"  (sing. 
**  tarbul "),  covered  on  one  side  by  acacia  bushes  (Selim  or  EitrX  though  examples 
of  crescent-shaped  moving  dunes  were  also  seen.  The  wells,  most  of  which  yield 
a  more  or  less  brackish  water,  are  frequently  placed  in  depressions  (sometimes  bowl- 
shaped)  below  the  general  level  of  the  plateau.  The  rooks  in  various  places  were 
of  ^e  most  diverse  colours — red,  purple,  green,  yellow,  black,  etc,  and  the  sand 
was  sometimes  a  bright  red  when  turned  up.  Around  Bir-el-Sheb  (^'well  of 
alum**)  considerable  deposits  of  this  substance  were  seen,  and  elsewhere  there 
are  beds  of  rock-salt  worked  to  some  extent.  A  block-house  still  exists  at  Sheb. 
At  Terfaiu  evidences  were  seen  that  the  place  had  once  been  an  oasis  of  importance, 
the  remains  of  camping-grounds  pdnting  to  the  passage  of  a  great  highway. 
Lieut.  Comyn  thinks  that  other  oases  exist  to  the  north-west,  and  he  points  out 
that  as  a  line  of  them  is  known  to  run  south-east  from  Tripoli,  the  unexplored  gap 
is  only  350  miles  in  width.  On  the  return  the  party  took  a  direct  route  to  Selima 
(where  are  ruins  said  to  be  those  of  a  Christian  convent),  and  then  struck  west  inter 
the  desert,  crossing  two  disused  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  vast  level  plun 
with  mirror-like  surface  extended  in  this  direction,  broken  occasionally  by  sand- 
ridges,  and  in  one  part  strewn  with  boulders,  A  solitary  tundyb  tree  (Capparis 
aphylla)  was  also  seen.  Skeletons  of  birds  strewed  the  ground  in  places,  and 
Lieut  Comyn  was  told  that  at  times  flights  of  birds  struggle  from  the  west  in 
an  exhausted  condition  to  the  wells  at  Selima.  A  heavy  dew  was  experienced 
during  the  two  nights  spent  on  the  level  plain  above  referred  to.  About  Bin  Aga, 
where  the  Arbain  road  was  rejoined,  a  stony  waste,  very  trying  to  travel  over,  took 
the  place  of  the  sand.  The  plateau  seems  to  have  now  been  left,  as  its  escarpment 
was  seen  to  the  north  on  the  further  journey  to  the  Nile,  during  which  some  very 
rocky  undulating  country  was  passed.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  the 
vegetation  consisted  of  palms  (date,  dom,  etc.),  the  acacia  bushes  above  mentioned, 
and  of  tahlU  or  halfa  grass ;  but  at  Safsaf  the  grass,  curiously  enough,  was  of  the 
kind  (safsaf)  found  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  withers  when  the  Nile 
falls,  but  becomes  luxuriant  again  with  the  rise  of  the  river,  when  the  water  is 
almost  level  with  the  surface.  Some  trees  formerly  grew  here,  but  were  cut  down 
in  1894.  Oazelles  seem  fairly  abundant,  and  insect  life  is  described  as  rife.  A 
pair  of  falcons  were  seen  on  a  rocky  eminence.  Traces  of  the  former  presence 
of  man  were  seen  in  an  old  quarry  near  Legia,  in  a  prehisUnric  ruin  70  miles  east  of 
this,  and  in  a  hand-grindstone  (for  corn)  found  a  little  west  of  Selima. 

Colonel  Laperrine^s  Saharan  Expedition  of  1906.— This  expedition,  which 
was  referred  to  some  time  ago  in  the  Journal^  was  undertaken,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, with  a  view  to  effecting  a  junction,  in  or  near  Taodeni,  with  a  party  from 
the  Sudan  under  MM.  Cauvin  and  Cortier  (Journal^  vol  20,  p.  346).  The  narrative 
of  the  expedition,  given  by  Lieut.  Ni^er  in  La  Geograpkie  for  December,  1907, 
shows  that  this  crossing  of  the  desert  was  no  less  fruitful  in  results  than  others  of 
the  many  traverses  by  French  explorers  within  recent  years.  The  astronomical 
and  other  observations,  carried  out  by  Lieut  Ni^er,  are  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
mapping  of  the  Western  Sahara,  and  the  general  observations  on  the  physical  con- 
ditions are  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  Colonel  Laperrine's  original  intention 
to  crof  s  by  a  direct  route  from  Adghar  in  Tuat  to  Taodeni,  but,  the  intervening 
tract  being  almost  unknown,  he  failed  to  obtain  a  guide,  and  was  forced  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  farther  east,  bo  as  to  approach  Taodeni  from  the  south-east  across  a 
narrower  stretch  of  waterless  country.    The  southward  portion  of  the  route  did  not 
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diyerge  widely  from  those  of  former  trayellers,  though  8ome  new  bits  of  country 
were  traversed.  Lieut.  Nigger  makes  some  interesting  remarks  respecting  the 
drainage  which  goes  west  from  the  hilly  regions  of  the  northern  Tuareg  country, 
which  seems  all  to  converge  on  the  great  Sebkha  or  saline  basin  of  Az  el  Mati, 
hitherto  quite  unexplored.  Even  the  Wed  Saura,  which  has  its  origin  a  long  way 
north  of  Tuat,  appears  to  debouch  in  the  same  basin,  the  examination  of  which  will 
be  an  interesting  piece  of  wok  for  some  future  traveler.  Between  the  well-known 
halting-place  of  In  Zize  and  the  well  at  Gemen,  the  route  led  for  five  days  across 
the  waterless  plain  of  the  Tanezruft.  After  a  rest  amid  the  pasturages  of  Itafok, 
where  many  Tuareg  encampments  were  seen,  the  expedition  struck  a  little  south  of 
west  towards  Ashurat,  over  a  country  broken  by  rocky  eminences,  with  depressions 
which  receive  the  drainage  from  the  southern  Adrar.  Later  the  weds  were  of  purely 
local  extension,  but  some  contained  thick  groves  of  gum  trees.  The  only  fodder 
which  grows  naturally  in  these  southern  regions  is  the  had.  From  Ashurat  the 
route  led  north-west  across  the  remarkable  system  of  sand-dunes,  lunning  regularly 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  already  described  by  Lieut.  Gortier  (Journal^  he,  oit). 
The  absence  of  wells  in  this  tract  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  policy  of  the  Tuareg, 
who  are  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  west  and  north-west, and  are 
not  desirous  of  fEudlitating  oommunicaticHis.  After  meeting  the  southern  detach- 
mebt  at  £1  Gettara,  and  spending  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taodeni  (a 
great  centre  of  cirayan  routes,  where  some  valuable  information  on  the  region  to 
the  north  was  obtained),  Golonel  Lapf rrine  set  out  on  the  return  journey  by  the 
direct  route  to  the  north-east,  for  which  he  had  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  guide 
— ^probably  the  only  man  who  knew  it  A  very  broken  region — ^known  by  the 
generic  term  Aukar — ^had  first  to  be  traversed,  after  which  followed  the  gre%t  Erg 
known  as  Shash,  which  in  its  main  features  resembles  the  Igidi  we^t  of  Tuat  It 
is  at  present  practically  deserted,  and  the  party  experienced  considerable  hardshij^s, 
for  the  wells  were  in  a  neglected  state  and  gave  only  brackish  water,  though  the 
route  was  once  much  more  frequented.  In  itself,  however,  the  Erg  presents  no 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  those  who  know  it  well.  The  first  of  the  Tuat  oases 
was  reached  on  July  9. 

The  Duke  of  Hecklenbnrg^s  Expedition  to  East  Central  Africa,  the 
organization  which  was  announced  in  the  Journal  a  year  ago,  arrived,  during  the 
course  of  last  summer,  in  the  region  of  Lake  Eivu,  whence,  as  also  from  points 
touched  at  earlier,  the  leader  has  sent  home  accounts  of  the  work  so  far  accom- 
plished. These  have  appeared  in  the  Tdglich  Rundschau,  extracts  being  also  repro- 
duced in  the  Deutsches  Kolonialhlatt  (February  1, 1 908),  and  at  less  length  in  the 
Zeitschrift  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (1908,  No.  1).  The  Duke  is  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  experts,  who,  besides  surveys,  are  carrying  out  zoological, 
geological,  ethnographical,  and  other  researches.  Bukuba,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
was  reached  on  June  9,  the  westward  march  being  resumed  on  the  19th.  Different 
sections  of  the  expedition  surveyed  different  districts  on  or  near  the  course  of  the 
Eagera,  a  new  tributary  of  which  river  was  discovered  in  the  region  between  it  and 
the  Lubogora.  Passing  through  Buanda,  the  expedition  reached  the  military  post 
of  Kissenye,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  explorations  of  Lake  Kivu  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  carried  out.  A  strong  surf  was  noticed  on  the  lake-shore  each  evening, 
there  being  no  wind  at  the  time  to  account  for  it,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  has 
some  connection  with  the  volcanicity  of  the  region  to  the  north,  investigations 
were  made  into  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lake  and  its  islands,  the  former  proving 
markedly  poor  in  species,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  its  recent  origin. 
Dr.  Kirschstein,  the  geologist  of  the  party  (who,  in  company  with  Lieut.  Weiss,  had 
previously  examined  the  bush-steppe  south  of  Mpororo,  finding  it  a  much-broken 
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mountain  country  much  resembling  Earagwe);  disoovered  on  the  north-east  and 
north  shores  of  the  lake  remains  of  a  now  extinct  fauna,  which,  he  thinks,  may 
throw  light  on  its  history.  His  studies  of  the  volcanoes  led  him  to  conclude  that 
their  activity  is  dying  out  progressively  from  east  to  west,  being  at  present  greatest 
in  the  case  of  Namlagira.  Studies  of  the  fauna  of  these  moimtains  were  made  by 
Br.  Schubotz.  In  October  the  duke  was  planning  to  proceed  through  Congo  territory 
to  Lake  Albert  Edward. 

Coetivy  transferred  to  the  Seychelles.— By  letters  patent  dated  January  13, 
1908,  the  small  island  of  Ooetivy,  lying  to  the  south -south-east  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  Seychelles  group,  has  been  united  with  that  protectorate,  having  previously 
remained  attached  to  Mauritius.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  paper 
on  the  Seychelles  {Journal^  voL  29,  p.  148),  the  reason  for  its  so  remaining  when 
the  Seychelles  proper  were  separated  from  Mauritius  in  1903  was  the  fact  that  its 
proprietor  (like  that  of  Farquhar  to  the  south-west)  belonged  to  the  more  southern 
colony.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  transfer  of  Farquhar  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time. 


Eeg^on  of  the  Colorado  Delta:  Latest  Changes.— The  exceptional  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  Ck>lorado  into  the  Salton  basin 
have  afforded  a  fruitful  field  for  study,  of  which  advantage  is  being  taken  by 
more  than  one  organization.  A  beginning  was  made  early  in  1907  by  Mr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  in  connection  with  the  Desert  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  investigations  during  the  recession  of  the  Salton 
lake,  with  a  view  to  observing  the  movements  and  behaviour  of  plants  in  the 
occupation  of  a  denuded  area.  The  preliminary  expedition,  during  which  the 
Salton  lake  was  circumnavigated,  and  the  second  basin  to  the  west  of  the  Cuoopa 
mountains  explored,  has  already  supplied  interesting  data  on  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  region,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  MacDougal  in  the  Bidletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  for  December,  1907.  Many  samples  of  the  water 
of  the  Salton  lake  and  also  of  the  Colorado  river  were  collected,  analyses  showing 
that,  while  the  constituents  of  the  lake  water  approximate  more  nearly  to  those 
of  the  river  than  of  sea-water,  there  is  still  a  difference  in  character  between  the 
two  former,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  soluble  matters  in  the  lake  are  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  Colorado.  A  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the  basin  was 
occupied  by  saline  deposits,  and  during  its  filling  (in  which  the  water-level  rose 
altogether  72  feet  between  November,  1904,  and  March,  1907)  a  marked  difiference 
was  found  between  the  amount  of  salts  carried  at  different  points,  the  shallower 
portions  showing  a  much  greater  degree  of  concentration,  though  eventually  the 
action  of  currents,  etc.,  brought  about  a  much  greater  uniformity.  When  at  its 
highest  the  lake  occupied  an  area  of  between  600  and  700  square  miles,  its  margin 
presenting  a  singular  aspect  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  real  beach,  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  water  on  the  desert  vegetation.  Long  tongues  of  water 
sometimes  extended  from  the  general  shore-line  into  barrancas  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  basin,  and  in  these  the  swell  of  the  lake  would  be  converted  into  oscillating 
currents.  Observations  of  relative  humidity  proved  that,  while  on  the  immediate 
shore  this  might  reach  80  or  90  per  cent.,  it  would  have  fallen  to  49  per  cent,  at 
1000  yards'  distance,  beyond  which  the  unchanged  aridity  of  the  desert  was  soon 
encountered.  Any  effect  on  vegetation  would  therefore  be  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  shore.  Mr.  MacDougal's  trip  west  of  the  Cucopa  ridge  showed  that 
the  basin  of  the  Maquata  lagoon  (for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Pattie  basin,  after 
the  trappers  of  that  name  who  traversed  it  in  1828)  is  also  an  ancient  arm  of  tiie 
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golf,  and  tbat  if,  like  the  SaltoD,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  delta.  The  lake  is  filled 
more  frequently  than  the  Sal  ton,  the  flood- water  making  its  way  into  it  from  the 
main  western  arm  of  the  Colorado  round  the  southern  fud  of  the  Cucopa  range 
in  a  shallow  sheet  10  to  12  miles  wide.  In  a  more  recent  note  in  the  National 
Oeographie  Mctgazine  (January,  1908),  Mr.  MacDouKal  reports  that  a  new  main 
mouth  has  been  formed  by  the  Colorado  on  the  east  oide  oi  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the 
channel  utilized  being  an  occasional  flood  channel  to  which  he  had  calkd  attention 
in  1906  (Jowmal,  vol.  21,  p.  631).  This  is  likely  to  have  important  consequences, 
including  a  probable  blocking  of  the  previous  main  mouth,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
force  of  the  tidal  bore.  Another  invebtigation  is  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Salton 
lake  by  the  17.8.  Weather  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  conditions 
of  evaporation.  Some  preliminary  experiments  at  Reno,  Nevada,  described  by 
Prof.  F.  H.  Bigelow  in  the  same  number  of  the  NcUional  Qeoyraphic  Magazine^ 
point  to  a  necessary  modification  of  current  ideas,  it  being  shown  tbat  the  process 
may  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  vapour  blanket  formed  immediately  above  the 
water  surface. 

Santa  Cruz  Island,  Wert  Indie8.--Under  the  title  *  The  Building  of  an 
Island '  (Christiansted,  1907),  Mr.  John  T.  Quin  discusses  the  geological  history  of 
Santa  Cruz,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  With  a  length  of  22 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  6,  the  island  has  an  area  of  80  i?quare  miles,  or  three-quarters 
that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  but  on  the 
south  the  100-fathom  boundary-line  encloses  a  further  area  as  great  as  that  of 
the  island.  The  west  end  of  the  island  is  an  oblong,  while  a  low  neck  joins  it 
to  the  triangular  east  part.  The  west  oblong  is  hilly.  Blue  mountain  rising  to 
1100  feet  The  east  triangle  rises  from  the  intervening  neck  in  ranges  800  feet 
high,  and  parallel  to  those  of  the  west  oblong.  The  lowland  neck  is  formed 
of  limestone  and  marl — stratified  and  foraminiferous.  On  each  side,  viz.  through 
the  east  triangle  and  the  north-west  oblong,  the  geological  formation  is  known  as 
**  blue  beach."  It  is  composed  of  clay  and  quartz,  and  is  older  than  the  limestone 
of  the  plain.  The  "  blue  beach  "  formation  has  been  folded  by  forces  acting  from 
the  north-north-east,  while  other  forces  have  acted  crosswise.  It  is  essentially  a 
clay  formation,  which,  though  ultimately  igneous,  has  been  stratified  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  Later  its  configuration  has  been  modified  by  heat  and  water. 
Crystalline  forms  occur,  with  frequent  jointing  and  cleavage.  In  th»  central  plain 
proofs  of  sinking  are  found.  When  the  mountain  crests  were  planed  away,  the 
land  sank  and  was  covered  with  limestone  and  marl  deposits,  which  lay  upon 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata.  Igneous  dykes  occur  in  this  section,  but 
there  are  no  valuable  metal  ores.  The  valleys  of  the  island  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  uplifted  strata,  of  which  the  hills  are  the  remnants.  The  denuding 
influence  is  chiefly  the  rainfall,  which  is  about  50  inches,  or  double  that  of  the 
Thames  valley,  though  the  thick  vegetation  protects  the  land  from  weathering 
to  some  extent.  Santa  Cruz  lies  at  the  east  extremity  of  the  Antillean  chain, 
which  stretches  from  west  to  east,  and  of  which  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica 
show  signs  of  a  similar  geological  history,  e.g,  limestone  formations  on  the  seaward 
slopes.  If,  with  Dr.  Spfncer,  we  regard  the  West  Indies  as  a  sunken  plateau 
connecting  North  and  South  America,  the  island  takes  it^  place  as  an  unsubmerged 
relic  of  this  vast  area. 

AVSTEALASIA  AVD  PAOITIO  IfLAEDS. 

Dutch  Hew  Guinea. — An  account  is  published  in  the  Tijdschrift  of  the 
Dutch  Geographical  Society,  Dcel  xxv..  No.  1,  of  the  Lorentz  expedition  which 
last  autumn  set  out  from  Oostbai,  on  the  south  coast,  up  the  North  river  with  the 
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object  of  reaobiog  the  Sneeuwgebergte  (Snow  mountains)  lying  to  tbe  east  of 
the  isthmus  fonned  by  Geelyinck  bay.  The  furthest  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Hellwiggebergte  at  a  height  of  2170  metres  (7100  feet),  where  a  fine 
view  was  obtained  of  seyeral  mountain  groups.  The  height  of  the  Hernerden- 
Top,  17  miles  distant,  was  estimated  at  about  5000  metres  (16,400  feet).  This 
summit,  like  the  Snow  mountains,  is  yisible  from  the  sea.  The  latter  were  not 
visible  from  tbe  camp,  but  from  elevations  observed  on  the  route  were  estimated 
to  rise  to  5000  metres,  or  100  metres  less  than  the  height  calculated  by  Meyjes. 
A  higher  point  on  the  Hellwig  moimtaius,  about  7600  feet,  was  reached,  lying 
roughly  in  4^  29'  S.  lat.  and  138"^  50'  E.  long.  The  expedition  here  turned  back, 
owing  to  fcarcity  of  provisions,  the  distance  from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line  being 
about  85  miles. 

The  Magnetic  Survey  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  U.S.  ship  Odlilee,  was  continued 
during  1907,  and  is  now  approaching  completion.  From  a  statement  in  Science 
of  January  17  we  learn  that  the  Galilee^  which  had  left  San  Francisco  in  December, 
1906  (as  previously,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Peters),  made  the  tour  of 
the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Marquesas,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  eta,  to 
New  Zealand,  arriving  at  Lyttelton  on  December  24  last  A  determination  of  the 
three  magnetic  elements  was  made  about  every  200  or  250  miles  along  the  entire 
route,  while  comparisons  between  the  ship's  instruments  and  those  of  observatories 
on  the  route  were  secured.  It  was  expected  that  tbe  Oalilee  would  reach  San 
Francisco  vf'd  Peru  about  May  1,  bringing  to  a  close  cruises  amounting  to  a  total 
of  some  65,000  miles. 

FOL^B  BEGIOHS. 

Mr.  Shackleton*8  Antarctic  Expedition.— The  ship  Nimrod  returned  to  New 
Zealand  early  last  month  after  landing  Mr.  Shackleton  and  the  other  members  of 
the  expedition  who  are  wintering  in  the  Antarctic  on  the  shores  of  Ross  island.  From 
a  lengthy  despatch  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  which  has  been  cabled  to  a  London  news- 
paper, it  appears  that  the  Nimrod  was  badly  strained  during  the  storms  encountered 
after  the  expe(3ition  left  Lyttelton,  and  that  members  of  the  scientific  staff  as  well 
as  the  crew  had  to  take  their  tarn  at  the  pumps.  The  Koonya  towed  the  expe- 
dition till  ice  was  sighted,  and  gained  the  distinction  of  being,  if  Mr.  Shackleton  is 
not  mistaken, Ihe  first  steel  steamer  which  has  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Koonya^  tbe  course  of  the  Nimrod  was  directed  south  along 
the  178th  meridian  of  west  longitude.  For  several  hours  on  the  following  day 
(January  16)  tbe  vessel  had  to  thread  her  way  among  large  icebergs,  but  the  open 
waters  of  the  Roes  sea  were  reached  without  any  sign  of  the  pack-ice  through 
which  previous  expeditions  have  had  to  force  a  passage.  The  ice-barrier  was 
sighted  on  January  22,  and  the  expedition  then  turned  eastward  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Shackleton*s  intention  to  establish  winter  quarters  on  King  Edward  YIL  Land. 
Mr.  Shackleton  reports,  however,  that  access  to  the  land  in  this  direction  was 
barred  by  the  ice.  Repeated  spells  of  bad  weather  were  experienced,  and  at  last 
he  decided  to  make  for  McMurdo  sound,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ice-barrier.  Here 
winter  quarters  were  established  on  Cape  Royds,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Erebus, 
about  20  miles  north  of  the  Discovery* s  winter  quarters.  The  landing  of  the 
motor-car,  ponies,  doxf,  and  other  equipment  was  not  accomplished  without 
difficulties,  and  once  the  Nimrod  was  blown  out  to  sea  in  a  blizxard  with  the 
temperature  16^  Fahr.  below  zero.  On  the  voyage  north,  however,  the  Nimrod 
had  an  excellent  run,  leaving  the  winter  camp  on  February  22,  and  arriving  at 
Port  Chalmers  on  March  6.  The  landing-party  appears  to  be  fifteen  strong,  having 
been  joined  by  Prof.  David,  of  Sydney ;  Mr.  Marson,  a  chemist  and  physicist,  of 
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Adelaide;  and  Mr.  Armytage,  a  hunter  and  trayeller,  of  Melbourne.  Since  the 
Ducovery  expedition  the  region  around  McMurdo  sound  ii  not  rirgin  territory  in 
the  same  sense  that  is  Ring  Edward  YIL  Land,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
interesting  Fcientifio  work,  and  no  doubt  a  big  e£fort  will  be  made  to  reach  the  pole. 
The  Nimrod  m  to  return  for  the  explorers  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  It  is 
reported  that  Captain  England  has  resigned  his  oommand,  and  according  to  a 
tdegram  from  Wellington,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  magnetic  survey  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  which  was  allotted  as  the  work  of  the  Nimrod  during  the  coming  year,  will 
be  undertaken. 

lUXHIXATICAL  AVD  PHT8I0AL  eiMSAFBT. 

Hieve  Penitente. — Subsequent  to  the  reference  to  this  subject  at  our  meeting 
in  January,  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  on  it  was  held  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Research  Branch  of  the  Berlin  Qe^^graphical  Society  on  February  8  last.  The 
subject  was  introduced  by  papers  from  Dr.  Hauthal  and  Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  recording 
their  obeerrations  in  the  Andes,  and  from  Dr.  Fritz  Jaeger,  giving  his  experience  on 
Kilimanjaro.*  Dr.  Meyer  points  out  that  the  original  form  of  the  phrase  used  to 
describe  the  singular  rows  of  snow-pinnacles  obseryed  in  troj^cal  ranges  was  nieve 
de  loB  peniterUeSy  and  that  the  proper  abbreviation  is  nieve  penitente.  He  prefers, 
howeyer,  to  find  a  German  name.  Dr.  Hauthal  suggests  Bflsserscbnte,  the  literal 
translation  of  the  Spanish  phrase,  while  Dr.  Meyer  would  substitnte  the  more 
precisely  descriptive  Zackeniim  =  "  snow-teeth.**  The  papers  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  exhibiting  very  clearly  the  phenomenon  in  its  different  stages,  from  a 
hummocky  snowfield  to  isolated  and  tottering  spires  and  pinnacles.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  first  stage  is  a  series  of  ridges  in  the  snowfield  running  in  all  cases 
in  an  approximately  south-east  and  north-west  direction.  These  ridges  soon 
break  up  into  pyramidal  forms  or  sharp  cones  and  spikes  ranged  in  rows  corre- 
sp(>nding  to  the  ridge  they  represent  with  an  almost  regimental  regularity.  Their 
height  is  ordinarily  from  4  to  6  feet.  Dr.  Meyer  narrates  how,  on  Chimborazo, 
he  was  able  to  watch  these  **  snow-teeth "  in  process  of  formation  at  an  interval 
of  seven  weeks.  During  this  period  the  mountain  had* been  enveloped  in  clouds 
during  the  hottest  part  of  most  days.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  cause  of 
their  formation  should  be  found  rather  in  hot  wiods  than  in  sunshine.  Similar 
snowy  furmations  were  seen  by  Dr.  Jaeger  on  Kilimanjaro.  He  considers  that 
after  eight  days'  fine  weather  he  recognized  on  the  Tschingel-Firn  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland  snow-ridges  sin)i]ar  on  a  small  scale  to  those  in  which  the  snow-teeth 
originate.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Herr  Meyer  allowed  that  sun  more 
often  than  wind  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Very  various  views  were 
expressed  by  the  different  speakers  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ridges  out  of  which  the 
snow-t^eth  are  formed.  Some  alleged  differences  in  the  internal  structure  of  the 
snowfield,  others  the  action  of  heat-absorbent  dust  on  its  surface,  and  others  wind 
action.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  the  two  causes  which 
had  most  effect  were  long  seasons  without  snowfall  and  a  vertical  sun,  the  rays  of 
which  fell  on  the  bottom  of  the  hollows  and  converted  them  into  troughs.  The 
pinnacles  appear  to  be  protected  in  many  cases  by  icy  caps,  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
resembling  earth-pillars  in  the  cause  of  their  prolonged  duration.  No  reference 
was  made  during  the  discussion  to  Mr.  Oomish'B  elaborate  researches  into  snow- 
waves  and  ripples  (see  Qeographioal  Journal,  vol.  20,  No.  2).  Surely  these  furnish 
an  adequate  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  ridged  structure  which  serves  as  a  basis  for 


•  A  summary  of  various  previous  discussions  of  the  phenomenon  was  given  in  the 
Joumca  for  July,  1905,  p.  91. 
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the  snow-teeih,  or  nieve  penitente.  In  this  case  the  original  formation  of  the 
ridges  would  be  attributable  to  wind  (except  in  steep  gullies  and  slopes  where  other 
causes  may  be  effidient))  and  their  subsequent  development  and  conversion  into 
snow- teeth  to  the  icfluenoe  of  the  equatorial  solar  rays. 

Investigation  of  Earth-movements. — ^An  inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
'  Zentralkommission  fQr  Wissenschaftliche  Landeskunde  in  Deutschland,*  through 
Dr.  G.  Braun,  of  Greifswald,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  exact  observations  on 
the  subject  of  Earth-movements  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Braun  has  issued  a  circular 
(addressed  primarily  to  the  Ghrman-speakiDg  peoples),  in  which  he  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Earth-movements  (landslips,  mud-streams,  or  the  slow 
movements  only  noticeable  through  their  results)  in  connection  with  many  problems 
of  physical  geography,  and  asks  for  particulars  of  such  occurrences  (including 
newspaper  and  other  cuttings  in  which  they  are,  however  briefly,  described)  to  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  (^eographisohes  Institut,  Greifiswald.  The  letter  is  accompanied 
by  a  schedule  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  points  on  which  information  is  needed. 

eEHXBAL. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Geography. — ^The  recent  development  of  this  schod, 
and  the  ever-growing  claims  upon  it,  have  made  it .  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Common  University  Fund  for  further  financial  assistance  for  the  year  1908-9. 
This,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  been  forthcoming  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  £200, 
which  will  enable  the  needed  additional  assistance  to  be  supplied.  In  connectiofn 
with  the  application,  a  memorandum  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  was  drawn 
up,  and  this,  which  has  since  been  printed,  gives  a  dear  statement  of  the  various 
activities  of  the  school,  and  the  directions  in  which  they  need  to  expand.  It  shows 
that  the  value  of  the  school  is  meeting  with  wide  recognition,  and  that  a  fruitful 
field  lies  before  it,  not  only  in  the  supply  of  a  geographical  training  to  teachers  and 
those  about  to  engage  in  public  work  of  various  kinds,  but  in  the  promotkm 
of  research  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  regarding  existing  geographical 
conditions  throughout  the  world.  The  report  for  1907,  which  has  also  been  issued, 
records  a  steady  progress,  juid  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  number  of  students 
on  the  roll  showed  a  slightly  rising  level  throughout  the  three  terms,  instead  of 
displaying  the  fluctuations  sometimes  seen  in  the  past  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
besides  the  diploma  of  the  school,  certificates  are  given  for  proficiency  in  certain 
parts  of  the  whole  examination,  and  that  a  certificate  in  Regional  Geography  is 
recognized  as  the  eqtdvalent  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  Group  B  for  the  final  school 
for  the  pass  B.  A.  degree.  The  eqtdpment  of  the  school  is  being  constantly  improved 
so  far  as  means  allow. 

Jnbilee  of  the  Geneva  Geographical  Society.— This  Society  celebrates, 
during  the  present  year,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  It  is  felt  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Eighth  International  Geographical  Congress  in  that  city,  in  the 
preparations  for  which  the  society  is  taking  the  leading  part,  will  be  an  appro- 
priate memorial  of  the  event;  but  in  order  not  to  pass  over  the  actual  date  of  the 
anniversary,  it  was  decided  to  commemorate  the  occasion,  in  a  more  simple  manner, 
at  the  society's  meeting  on  March  27,  which  has  therefore  been  devoted  to  this 
object. 

The  ninth  International  Geographical  Congress.— Further  particulars 
of  the  arrangements  for  this  Congress  (see  Journal^  vol.  80,  p.  337),  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Geneva  from  July  27  to  August  6,  are  issued  by  the  Organizing  Committee. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  February  the  invitation  to  send  delegates  had  been  accepted 
by  the  governments  of  eleven  countries  (nine  European  countries,  the  United 
States,  and  Brazil),  by  twelve  universities  and  scientific  teaching  institutions,  by 
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sixty-three,  geographical  and  kindred  societies,  and  by  eleyen  other  bodies.  Onr 
own  Society  has  appointed  as  its  representativcF,  Major  G.  F.  Close,  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chiaholm,  and  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic.  Oxford  University  is  sending  Dr.  A.  J. 
Herbertson  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Myres ;  and  Cambridge  University,  Mr.  H.  Yule  Oldham, 
Dr.  F.  Gnillemard,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon.  Delegates  are  also  being  sent  by  the 
Boyal  Scottish  Gteographical  Society,  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  the 
G^graphical  Association,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  fourteen  sections  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Congress  will  meet  are  already  provided  with  promises  of  188 
papers  and  reports.  These  include  contiibutions  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  ^*  On 
the  Region  of  the  Andes  from  Cuzco  to  Tiahuanaco^  and  on  recent  discoveries  of 
Courses  of  Rivers  to  the  Eastward;"  Sir  John  Murray,  who  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  ooeanographlcal  section,  on  "  The  Floor  of  the  Ocean ; "  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mil],  ''  On  the  Relation  of  Rainfall  to  the  Configuration  of  the  Land ; "  Captain 
R.  F.  Scott,  "A  Consideration  of  the  Methods  of  Travelling  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent ; "  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  '*  Natural  Divisions  of  the  Earth's  Surface  and 
their  Value  in  Education ;  **  Captain  IL  G.  Lyons,  •*  The  Survey  of  Bgjrpt ;  ^  and 
Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  **  A  few  words  on  Recent  Geographical  Progress  in  England." 
Others  who  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  include  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis, 
who  will  preside  over  the  section  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  geography;  Prof. 
Henri  Cordier,  president  of  the  section  devoted  to  historical  geography ;  Dr.  G. 
Helhnaon,  Count  Joachim  von  Pfeil,  Prof.  A.  Penok,  Mr.  C.  Raymond  Beazley, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  Prof.  Levasseur,  and  Prof.  Libbey.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  section  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relatiog  to  exploration,  all 
but  three  of  the  thirteen  papers  promised  are  concerned  with  the  polar  regions. 
Apart  from  Captain  Scott's  paper.  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  is  to  give  an  accouLt 
of  his  projected  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  north  polar  basin ;  Mr.  Henryk 
Ar9towski,  a  paper  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Antarctic  regions ;  and  Dr.  Jean 
Charcot,  a  paper  showing  the  need  for  the  exploration  of  the  south  polar  regions.  A 
summary  of  the  results  of  recent  French  explorations  in  Africa  is  promised  by 
Baron  Hulot,  the  secretary  to  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  We  referred  at  some 
length  last  September  to  the  scientific  excursions  which  are  being  planned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congress.  In  their  present  statement  of  plans  the  Organizing 
Committee  point  out  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  excursions 
are  not  designed  as  pleasiire-trips.  Some  will  involve  alpine  difficulties  of  a  serious 
order,  and  none  should  be  undertaken  save  by  those  prepared  for  rough  work  in 
mountainous  country. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  C.M.O. 

Thr  death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt  is  reported  as  having  occurred  at  Melbourne  on 
March  8.  The  deceased,  who  was  bom  in  1830,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
well-known  writers,  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  Accompanying  their  parents  on  a 
visit  to  Australia  in  1852-64,  the  brothers  both  took  part  in  pioneer  work,  either 
there  or  in  New  Zealand,  the  elder  becoming  known  some  years  later  as  the  leader 
of  the  Victorian  Expedition  in  search  of  the  missing  explorers  Burke  and  Wills, 
whose  tragic  fate  he  was  thus  the  means  of  ascertaining.  Settling  in  Victoria, 
Howitt  held  various  public  posts  in  that  colony,  and  in  later  life  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  on  which  subject  he  brought 
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out  a  book  only  some  four  years  ago  under  the  title  '  The  Native  Tribes  of  Soutii- 
East  Australia '  (MacmUlan,  1904). 


Captain  0.  H.  Conlao. 

The  Society  has  lost  a  Fellow  of  thirty  years'  standing  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Qeorge  Nugent  Gonlan,  Marine  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Nayigation 
Company.  Captain  Conlan  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  his  great  practical  experience  as  a  sailor  was  highly  valued  by  his 
employers.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of  ocean  currents,  and  contributed 
to  its  furtherance  dnring  his  many  voyages  by  frequently  throwing  over  bottle- 
papers,  some  of  which  were  recovered  many  miles  from  the  spots  at  which  they 
had  been  dropped.    His  death  occurred  at  Liverpool  towards  the  end  of  last  year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Mapping  of  Lake  Chad. 


Thb  letter  which  *'A.  EL*'  has  addressed  to  the  Oeographical  Journal  on  the 
subject  of  my  review  of  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander's  work  (dealinor,  amongst  other  things, 
with  his  expedition  and  survey  of  Lake  Chad)  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether 
fair,  either  to  the  reviewer  or  reviewed.  A.  K.'s  initials  may  indicate  one  who 
is  at  the  fountain-head  of  official  geographical  information.  If  that  is  so,  he 
has  been  misled,  I  think,  by  his  own  facilities  into  imagining  that  the  general 
public  (from  whose  standpoint  I  reviewed  Bojd  Alexander's  book)  has  been 
equally  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  Lake  Chad  expl(»«tion 
and  survey. 

Such,  I  am  sure,  is  not  the  case.  Until  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander  read  his  paper 
before  the  Royal  Q-eographical  Society  a  year  ago — a  paper  of  whfch  the  book 
and  maps  in  qnestion  are  merely  a  fuller  development — I  cannot  recall  any 
publication  which  gave  as  complete  and  truthful  a  map  of  Lake  Chad  as  has 
resulted  from  the  surveys  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Talbot  and  the  other  members  of  the 
expedition  conducted  by  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander. 

The  Intelligence  Division  in  England  and  in  France,  before  the  publication 
of  the  Boyd  Alexander  expedition  surveys,  had  no  doubt  realized  the  actual 
geography  of  Lake  Chad;  but  that  the  French  (for  whom  A.  K.  claims  the 
principal  merit  of  the  existing  results)  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  make  public 
the  results  of  their  researches  is  evident.  I  have  before  me  now  for  review  a  most 
interesting  work  written  by  M.  Auguste  Chevalier,  *  L'Afrique  Centrale  Francaise  : 
Mission  Chan-Lac  Tchad,  1902-1904.'  The  publication  date  of  this  book  is 
1908 ;  nevertheless,  M.  Chevalier  and  his  colleagues  still  issue  a  map  containing 
a  Lake  Chad  of  the  old  design,  with  the  dotted  lines  round  much  of  the  margin, 
and  showing  the  familiar  but  now  incorrect  version  of  the  lake — a  continuous  sheet 
of  water  merely  studded  with  islands  (their  own  surveys  having  been  executed 
farther  south  and  east). 

I  believe,  also,  that  I  am  correct  in  my  main  thesis,  which  was,  that  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  Boyd- Alexander  Expedition  Lake  Chad — so  far  as 
published  documents  were  concerned — was  in  parts  entitled  to  a  dotted  outline 
only,  however  precise  may  have  been  those  surveys  of  portions  of  the  shores  and 
islands  alluded  to  by  A.  K. 

H.  H.  Johnston. 
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I  am  afraid  that  some  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  my  book,  'From  the 
Niger  to  the  Nile,'  regarding  my  determination  of  the  size  of  Lake  Chad  in  com- 
parigon  with  its  area  as  shown  on  former  maps,  have  misled  my  kind  reviewer  to 
claim  too  much  for  the  work  of  our  expedition  in  that  region. 

When  we  were  engaged  upon  the  exploration  of  the  lake  (December,  1904,  to 
May,  1905),  of  course  there  was  no  complete  map  more  recent  than  Earth's,  which 
we  reconstructed,  reducing  Ihe  distance  across  the  north  from  some  60  to  30  miles, 
and  that  across  the  south  from  90  to  45  miles.  On  my  return  home  (February, 
1907X  I  found  that  the  French  Geographical  Society  had  published  a  map  the  year 
before,  establishing  pretty  generally  these  facts,  and  I  can  only  say  now  that  I  am 
sorry  that  1  have  not  made  this  acknowledgment  to  them  before,  but  my  attention 
was  engaged  on  the  fact  that,  although  the  French  had  more  or  less  determined  the 
size  and  shape,  it  was  my  report  sent  home  from  the  Shan  and  published  in  the 
Geographical  Journal  for  November,  1905,  which  first  established  the  separation  of 
the  lake  into  two  basins ;  whereas  Major  Lenfant's  map,  published  at  the  end  of 
May,  1904,  showed  a  clear  waterway  between  the  two  parts  at  least  20  miles 
wide,  so  that  the  subsequent  division  by  the  French  of  the  lake  into  two  basins 
(though  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  I  in  claiming  that  there  is  no  communication)  was 
published  a  year  after  I  had  placed  my  information  in  the  hands  of  our  Geographical 
Society. 

While  making  this  claim  for  the  work  of  the  Alexander- GK)sling  expedition,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  tone  of  "A.  K.'s  "letter,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  state 
what  other  new  work  was  done  by  us  upon  the  lake. 

There  was — 

(a)  The  careful  mapping  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake  lying 
between  the  Yo  mouth  and  Eaddai.  This  was  published  in  the  QwgraphiccU 
Journal  for  March,  1905. 

(h)  Fixing  by  latitude  the  position  of  the  To  mouth,  and  also  of  two  points  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  lake. 

(c)  The  astronomical  determining  of  the  position  of  Eaddai. 

(d)  Five  traverses  of  the  lake,  with  the  mapping  and  naming  of  many  islands, 
and  a  record  of  soundings. 

In  closing,  I  think  I  might  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  when  I  remember 
those  six  months*  work  upon  the  lake  that  went  to  produce  the  map  recording  these 
things,  not  to  mention  the  unique  coUections  of  birds  and  fish  (the  latter  raising 
speculations  of  important  geographical  interest),  and  then  read  "A.  E.'s"  final 
dismissal  of  our  labours  as  merely  "  some  additional  routes,"  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  little  more  generosity  would  have  better  become  the  modesty  of  his  signature. 

BoTD  Alexander. 


<Life  and  Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins,  F.E.O.S.' 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  two  or  three  mistakes  in  the  review  of  the  above 
book  which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Oeographical  Journal 

The  writer,  **  0.  R.  M."  (whose  identity  is  evident),  states,  with  reference  to  the 
first  voyage  of  Captain  Wiggins,  that  he  "  succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  buy  and 
fit  out  the  steamer  Diana"  The  captain  chartered,  fitted,  and  manned  the  Diana 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  as  set  forth  plainly  on  p.  23  of  the  book.  He  neither 
asked  for,  nor  received,  a  penny  towards  the  expense.  He  drew  upon  his  hard- 
earned  savings,  and  was  under  obligation  to  no  one. 

Farther  on  it  is  asserted  that  the  Phcenix  was  ^  hoplessly  stranded."    This  is 
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not  80.  The  captain  took  the  ship,  with  a  British  cargo,  for  about  2000  miles  up 
the  Yenesei — a  riyer  which  had  never  been  surveyed,  and  on  which  there  were  no 
buoys,  beacons,  or  other  signals — ^to  Yeneseisk  without  any  serious  mishap^  In  the 
following  year  the  Fhcmix  went  down  the  river,  in  charge  of  the  captain's  brother, 
for  the  purpose  of  meetiog  ike  Labrador  at  Gblchika,  situated  at  l^e  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  exchanging  cargoes  with  that  vessel,  the  Labrador  drawing  too  much 
water  to  risk  taking  her  to  Yeneseisk.  Unfortunately,  the  Phomix  got  stranded 
on  the  journey,  but  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  she  reached  Golchika  in  safety.  A 
telegram,  greatly  exaggerating  the  accident  on  the  sandbank,  and  giving  the 
impression  that  the  Photnix  was  lost^  reached  the  captain  in  Ncnway,  whence  he 
was  about  to  proceed  with  the  Labrador  to  Gblchika.  The  English  syndicate  at 
once  looked  for  a  small  vessel  to  acccmpany  the  Labrador  and  convey  her  cargo  up 
the  river.  The  vessel  despatched  by  the  syndicate  turned  out  to  be  a  frail  paddle- 
steamer,  much  to  Wig^^'s  disappointment.  However,  the  two  ships  started  from 
Norway.  The  little  steamer  was  lost  sight  of  in  a  gale,  and  she  returned  to 
Yardoe  before  getting  even  as  far  as  Waigatz  island.  Wiggins  spent  many  days 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  her.  With  no  craft  to  carry  his  cargo  up  the  river,  and 
believing  the  Fhosnix  to  be  lost,  and,  moreover,  with  winter  approaching,  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  continue  the  voyage,  and  he  therefore  sailed  homewards.  The 
PhceniXf  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  waiting  at  Gblchika,  and  before  winter  set 
in  returned  safely  to  Yeneseisk.  It  was  dearly  from  no  fault  of  Wiggins  that  this 
voyage  of  the  Labrador  proved  a  failure. 

Again,  it  is  stated  in  the  review  that  '*  from  1890  to  1894  Captain  Wiggins 
was  connected  with  Mr.  Popham's  ventures,  reaching  the  Yenesei  twice,  but  again 
losing  his  vessel."  If  only  in  fiedmess  to  Captain  Wiggins,  it  might  have  been 
stated  that  the  Stjemen  was  lost  under  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  mariner  in  the  world. 

I  am  afraid  that  any  one  reading  the  review,  and  having  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  captain,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ehiglish  mariner 
considerably  overrated  his  abilities,  and  lost  three  vessels  as  the  penalty  of  his 
rashness,  ccmtriviog  to  make  only  one  successful  voyage — that  of  the  Wairkwartk 
to  the  Obi  in  1878. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  never  entered  the  mind  of  C.  B.  M.**  to  disparage  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  well-eamed  reputation  of  Captain  Wiggins.  He  will  not, 
therefore,  deem  the  above  corrections  and  explanations  superfluous  or  uncalled  for. 

I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  noting  that,  according  to  '*  C.  R.  M.",  the  extent 
of  the  Kara  sea  widely  differs  from  that  laid  down  by  generally  accepted  authorities. 
He  says,  **  It  is  a  shallow  gnl^  320  miles  long  and  160  miles  across."  According 
to  various  charts  and  maps,  it  lies  between  meridians  58°  and  77°  E.,  and  parallels 
69°  and  76°  N.,  making  the  length  of  the  sea  about  1000  miles,  and  the  distance 
across  about  400  miles.  Hbnbt  Johnson. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

Eighth  Meeting^  February  24,  1908.— The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Gbobgk  T. 
GoLDi£,  K.aM.0.,  D.C.L.,  LLj>.,  F.R.8.,  Preddent,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections.— TAowkM  Richard  Bayliss,  J.P.;  Harold  Oooke  QutUridge,  M.A,; 
Edward  HunHngion  Leaf ;  James  MeUor ;  Douglas  Arthur  Beid ;  Thomas  Douglas 
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ScoU;  John  Benaley  ThamhiU;  LUnui  T^ruMnger^  CLE,;   L:  F.   Barrington 
Wdd&n ;  Lancelot  Wilkinson. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

''  Trayels  in  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Ooogo."    By  the  Bev,  Thomaa  Lewis. 


Bessarch  Dspabtmsnt. 
February  21,  1908.— Major  0.  F.  Oloss,  ojcq.,  b.k.,  in  the  Chair. 

1.  "On  Stereo-Photo  Sorveying,"  with  demonstration.     By  Lieut.  E.  Viviao 
ThompsoD,  B.B.  • 

2.  *'  A  New  Distance  Finder,'*  with  demonstration.    By  B.  A.  Reeyes. 


Ninth  Meeting,  March  9, 1908.— The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Qwoeqh  T.  Qoldis, 
E.O.M.O.,  D.O.L.,  LLJ>«,  P.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbotions. — John  Oeorge  Adams;  Frank  Bowden;  Frsderiek  Oharles  Chap- 
man;  William  Erasmus  Da/rwin,  M.A.;  Captain  Charles  Bobert  Ball  {Boyal 
Munster  Fusiliers);  John  Flower  Hepwcrth;  Harold  M.  Lomas;  Bev.  William 
Edward  Soothill, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

^^  Exploration  in  Southern  Nigeria.**    By  Lieut.  E.  Steel. 


GEOGRAPHICAL   LITERATURE   OF  THE   MONTH. 

AddUitm  to  ike  Library. 

Bj  XDWABD  HBAWOOD,  ICA.,  Librariam,  B.a.8. 

The  following  aUNreriatioiM  of  noons  and  the  a^jeotiyes  deriyed  from  them  are 
employed  to  indioate  the  sonroe  of  articles  from  other  pnblioatkms.  Gtoographioal 
names  are  in  each  ease  written  in  full  :— 


A.  =  Aoademy,  Aoademie,  Akademie. 
Abh.  =s  Abhcmdlnngen. 

Anf>.  =  Aft^^'»-^f,  Anfia.l<ia^  Annalom. 

B.  =  Bolletin,  BoUettino,  Boletlm. 
Col.  =z  Colonies. 

Com.  =  Oommeroe. 

C.B.  =  Oomptes  Bendns. 

fi.  =  Erdkonde. 

O.  =  Geography,  O^ographie,  Geogiafla. 

Ges.  =  GeseUschaft. 

L  =  Institute,  Institution. 

Ix.  =  Isyestiya. 

J.  =  JonmaL 

Jb.  s  Jahrbooh. 

k.lL  =  kaiserlloh  nnd  k(teigUoh. 

M.  =  MitteilnngeB. 


Mag.  =  Magasine. 

Mem.  (M^m.}  =  Memoirs,  M6noiras. 

Met  Cm^t)  =  MetecnologioaL 

Bl  =  BoyaL 

Bey.  (Biy.)  =  Beyiew,  Beyne,  Biyista. 

S.  =  Society,  Sod^  Selskab. 

So.  s  Soienoe(s). 

Sitib.  s  Sitnmgsberioht. 

T.  =  Transactions. 

Ts.  1  Tydsohrift,  Tidskrift 

V.  =  Yerein. 

Yerh.  s  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  =s  Wissensdhaft,  and  compounds. 

Z.  =  Zeltschrift. 

Zap.  =  Zapiski. 


On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  oetopo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  siie  of  books  in 
the  list  b^w  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  d  the  coyer  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  siie  of  the /ovmaris  10  X  6}. 

A  salsetlon  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  notietd  elsewhArs  in  the  *<  JonmaL" 


Alps  — Phytogeographj. 

Das  Pflanzenleben  der  Alpeo. 


BITBOPB. 

flehroeter. 
Eine  Sohilderung  der  Hochgebirgsflora  yon  Dr. 
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G.  Bchroeter.  Ziirioh :  A.  Rauatein,  1908.  Size  9}  x  6|,  pp.  xri.  and  808.  B^pt 
and  JUustralions.     Price  17m. 

This  valuable  work,  which  has  appeared  in  parts,  is  now  oomplete.    It  will  be 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

Austria— Lower  Auitria.      O.  Jahre$b.  d$terreich  6  (1907) :  1-64.  ZtbideL 

Talgeachiohtliohe  Studien  im  unteren  Traisengebiet  (NiederoBterreich).     Von 

Franz  Ambros  Zflndel.     With  Maps  and  8eciion$. 
Austria— Silesia.  Haaslik. 

Petermanns  If.,  Ergdnzungakefi  168  (1907) :  pp.  viii.  and  116. 

Knltnrgrenze  nnd  Knlturzyklns  in  den  polnischen  Westbeskiden.  Eine  prinzipielle 

kulturgeographiscbe  Untersuohnng  von  Dr.  Erwin  Hanslik.    Map9  and  IUub- 

trations, 
Baltlo— Cartography.  *     Riv.  O.  Italiana  14  (1907):  449-475.  BeUio. 

Alcnne  oeservaidoni  solla  cartografia  medievale  del  Mar  Baltioo :    Del  Prof.  Y. 

Bellio.    Map, 

Barope— HistoricaL  Morysm. 

An  Itinerary,  containing  His  Ten  Yeeres  Travell  through  the  Twelve  Dominions 
of  Germany,  Bohmerland,  Bweitzerland,  Netherland,  Denmarke,  Poland,  Italy, 
Turky,  France,  FiUgland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Written  by  Fynes  Moryson. 
Vols.  3  and  4.  Glasgow :  J.  MaoLehose  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  (vol.  8) 
X.  and  500 ;  (vol.  4)  x.  and  522.  Fa43nmile,  PlaM,  and  lUustrationt.  Price  12«.  M, 
net  per  vol.  Presented  by  the  PtMishere, 
The  work  is  now  complete. 

France— Horth-West.  TeUse 

La  Basse-Normandie :    ^tnde  dc  gdographie  r^gionale.    Par  Baonl  de  F^ce.   j 
Paris:  Haohette  et  ae.,  1907.     Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  598.     Mape  and  Diagrame, 
Price  9«.  9d. 

France — Paris.  Xaroal. 

Le  pins  ancien  plan  de  Paris  et  les  d^riv^  italienes  dn  plan  d'Amonllei  Par 
Gabriel  Marcel.  (Extrait  du  *  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  THistoire  de  Paris,'  etc., 
tome  xxxlv.,  1907.)    Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  12. 

France— PopnUtton.  B.8.0.  MareeiUe  81  (1907):  5-31.  Btank, 

La  repartition  des  centres  de  d^popnlation  et  dUnffoondit^  dans  la  France  m^tro- 
politaine.    Par  H.  Barr^. 

Franee— West.  Ann.  G.  16  (1907) :  204-222.  Welsek 

Le  Rant  Poitoa.    Par  Jules  Welsch.     With  Map. 
France— West  Coast.    Ann.  hydrographiquee  88  (1907) :  247-314.  La  PorU. 

Triangnlation  de  Brest  It  la  Loire.    Par  F.  la  Porte.     Wiih  Diagrams. 
France— Yonne.  La  G.,  B.8.G.  Paris  16  (1907) :  209-224.  PriTst-DeeehaBeL 

L'habitation  humaine  dans  le  S^onais.    Par  Paul  Privat-Desohanel.    lUnskntions. 
Germany— Pomerania.  Deecks. 

Geologie  von  Pommem.    Von  Dr.  W.  Deecke.    Berlin  :  Gebr.  Bomtraeger,  1907. 

Size  10  X  6^,  pp.  viii  and  302.     Maps  and  lUustrations.     Price  9.60bi.     Pre- 
*  smted  by  the  Publishers. 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  evolution  of  the  present  surface  features. 
Germany— Sohleswig-Holstein.  Sngelbreekt 

Bodenbau   und  Yiehstand   in    Schleewig-Holstein,  nach  den   Ergebnissen   der 

amtliohen  Statlstik  .  .  .  dargestellt  von  Th.  H.  Engelbrechi    Two  parts.    Kiel, 

1905-1907.     Size   lOJ  X  7,  pp.  (part  i.)  viii.  and  308;  (part  ii.)  vUL  and  232. 

Maps.    Presented  by  <Ae  Landioirtschaftskammerf.  d.  Provint  Schlesvfig'Bolstein. 

Iceland.  Peicrmanns  M.  68  (1907) :  177-188.  Schneider. 

Boitrage  zur  physikalischen  Geographic  Islands.    Yon  Dr.  Karl  Schneider. 
Deals  wiih  the  physical  history  of  the  island. 
Italy— Apennines.      Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1907) :  441-472,  510-588.  Brams. 

Beitr'age  zur  Morphologic  des  nordliohen  Appennin.    Yon  Dr.  Gustav  Brann. 

Sketch-maps,  Illustrations,  and  Sections, 

Italy— Meteorclogy.         B.S.G.  Italiana  8  (1907) :  738-745.  Palano. 

I  bnmtidi  del  bacino  bolsenese.    Del  Prof.  Loigi  Palnzzo 
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Italj-^Sardinia.  B.8,G.  MaraeiUe  81  (1907):  32-51.  GailareL 

La  Sardaigne.    Par  Paal  Gaffarel. 
Italy— Veroviui.  C.B.A.  8o,  Paris  144  (1907) :  1245-1251.  Lacroix. 

Sot  la  coBstitntion  p^trographique  da  massif  volcanique  du  Y^snve  et  de  la 

Somma.    Par  M.  A.  Laoroiz. 
Mediterranean.  [Rhodes.] 

Six  weeks  and  the  Mediterranean.    By  "  Passenger  "  [Thomas  Rhodes].    London  : 

G.  Philip  &  Son,  [not  dated].     Size  6x7,  pp.  186.      Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Price  In.  net.     Ttoo  copies,  presented  by  the  Author  and  PuUiifiers. 
Horway.  Biedma. 

I^a  tierra  del  sol  de  media  nochc.    Por  el  D.  Carlos  Mar£a  Biedma.     Paris,  etc., 

1908  [1907].    Size  8  x  5),  pp.  74.     Maps   and    lUustrations.    Presented   by  the 

Author. 

Pyrenees.  La  Q.,  B.8.Q.  Paris  16  (1907):  163-170.  Babot. 

La  d^mdation  dee  Pyrenees  et  rinflnenoe  de  la  foret  sor  le  regime  des  oonrs  d'ean. 
Par  Charles  Babot. 

Rosiia— IFaterways.  

Deutseh.  Runddtau  G.  89  (1907):  118-126,  213-223,  309-319,  859-367,  461-465. 
Die  militarisohe  Bedentnng  der  Wasserstratsen  des  enrop&ischen  Rnsslands.    Aus 
dem  **  Wojenniij  Ssbomjik  **  (MilitiirarohiT)   Ubersetzt  Ton  Oberlentnant  Oskar 
Mnszyoski  y.  Arenhort.     With  Maps. 

Spain  and  PortngaL  Baedeker. 

Spain  and  Portu^:  Handbook  for  trarellers.  By  Karl  Baedeker.  Third 
edition.  Leipsic  (London :  Dulau  &  Co.),  1908.  Size  OJ  x  4,  pp.  xcyi.  and  588. 
Maps  and  Plans.    Price  IGs.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Spain— Ph^togeography.  BiklL 

VieHelJahrsehrift  Naturforseih.  Oes.  ZUridh  62  (1907) :  1-155. 
Botanische  Reisestndien  von   der   spanischen  Mittelmeerkiibte,  mit  besonderer 
Berflcksiohtignng  der  Litoralsteppe.    Von  M.  Rikli.    RhuiTaiione. 

Spain— Toledo.  OalTert. 

Toledo :  an  historical  and  descriptive  acoonnt  of  the  **  City  of  generations."  By 
Albert  P.  Calvert.  London :  John  Lane,  1907.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xxiv.  and  170. 
Plans  and  Blustraiions,    PrioeZs.Qd.net,   Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [See  p.  212.] 

Spain— Volcanoes.  Ameriean  J.  8c.  34  (1907) :  217-242.  Washington. 

The  Catalan  volcanoes  and  their  rocks.  By  Henry  S.  Washington.  With  Sketch- 
map  and  Illustrations. 

Sweden^Phjrtogeography.  Birger. 

Die  Vegetation  einiger  1882-1886  entetandeuon  schwedischen  Inseln.    yon  Selim 
Birger.    (Sonderab^uck  aus  Engler's  Botanisohen  Jahrbiichem,  38  Band,  3  Heft ; 
1906.)    Leipzig.    Size  9x6,  pp.  211-232.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
See  Monthly  Record,  January,  1908,  p.  101. 

Switzerland— Lakes.    Jahresber.  G.-Elhnogr.  Ges.  ZUrich  (1906-07):  105-127.       Frtlh. 
Waaserhoeen    anf   Schweizer-Seen.    Von    Prof.    J.    Fruh.    Size  9x6.     With 
Illustrations.    Also  separate  copy, 

Switzerland— -Rhine.  

Regime  des  eaox  en  Suisse.  Bassin  du  Rhin  depuis  ses  sources  jusqu'k  Tembou- 
ohure  de  la  Tamina.  4"  partie.  Execute  et  publie  par  le  Bureau  hydiometrique 
fdddral.    Bern,  1907.     Size  15  x  10,  pp.  xviii.,  24,  and  54.    Maps  and  Diagram*. 

Tnrkey— Bibliography.  Haslnck. 

Notes  on  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  Levant  geography  and  travel. 

By  F.  W.  Hasluok.    (Reprinted  from  th  e  *  Annual  of  the  Bi  itish  School  at  Athens,* 

No.  xii.,  1905-06.)     Size  10  x  7i,  pp.  196-216.     Facsimiles. 

Maps  of  Chios  and  Crete  and  a  bird*B-eya  view  of  Constantinople  are  reproduced. 

United  Kingdom— Berkshire.  White. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey:  England  and  Wales.  The  geology  of  the 
country  around  Hungerford  and  Newbury.  By  H.  Osborne  White.  London,  1907. 
Size  9i  X  6,  pp.  iv.  and  150.     Skttch-map  and  Sections. 

United  Kingdom— Oambridgeihire.  Fordham. 

Cambridgeshire  Maps.    Supplement,  and  additions  and  corrections,  1907.    By  H. 
No.  IV,— April,  1908.  2  i 
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G.  Fordham.    (From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian    Society's    Commnnications. 
vol.  11.)    Size  11^  X  9,  pp.  8.    Pre$ented  by  the  Author. 
United  Kingdom— Cornwall.  Beid  and  71ett. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geoloncal  Survey :  England  and  Wales.  The  Geology  of  the 
Land's  End  district.  By  Clement  Beid  and  J.  S.  Flett.  London,  1907.  Size 
9i  X  6,  pp.  yiii.  and  158.    Sketch-maps,  Illusiratums,  and  Sections, 

United  Kingdom— Coventry.    Eoontmic  J,  17  (1907) :  345-357.  Leppington. 

The  evolntion  of  an  indastrial  town.    By  Miss  C.  H.  d'E.  Leppington. 
United  Kingdom— England  and  Wales.  Smith. 

The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  in  or  about  the  years  1585-1543,  parts  iv.  and  y. 

With   an  appendix  of  extracts  from  Leland's  Colkctanea.     Edited  by  Lacy 

Tonlmin  Smith.     London :   George  Bell  &  Sons,  1908.     Siie  9^  x  7,  pp.  viii. 

and  192.    Map.    Prioel2s.net,    Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

United  Kingdom— Ireland.    Geol.  Mag.,  Y.  4  (1907) :  501-506.  Beed.  , 

Notes  on  some  coastal  featnres  in  Co.  Waterford.    II.  Woodstown  to  Passage  East. 
By  F.  B.  Cowper  Reed.    Section. 
United  Kingdom— BainfaU.  KUl. 

British  Rainfall,  1906.  On  the  Distribution  of  Rain  m  space  and  time  over  the 
British  Isles  durine  the  year  1906.  ...  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  London:  S. 
Stanford,  1907.  Size  9  x  5),  pp.  100  and  280.  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Price  10s. 
Presented  by  Dr.  B.  H.  MiU. 

The  work  of  last  year  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  illness  and  death  of  Dr. 
Mill's,  principal  assistant.  The  report  shows,  however,  that  the  operations  of  thd 
organization  are  constantly  being  extended,  and  that  their  public  value  is  meeting, 
if  somewhat  slowly,  with  recognition.  There  are  special  articles  on  the  snowstorm  of 
Christmas,  1906,  and  on  the  effects  of  wind  on  rain-gauges. 

United  Kingdom— 8ootlaad.    SooUish  G.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  367-372.        Frew  and  M^rt. 

The  Southern  Highlands  fh>m  Glasgow.    By  John  Frew  and  Frederick  Mort. 

With  Sections. 
United  Kingdom— Scotland.    SeoUish  G.  }fag.  23  (1907) :  449-463.  Oeikio. 

Old  Scottish  Volcanoes.    By  Prof.  James  Geikie. 
United  Kingdom— Beotland.    Scottish  G.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  574r-592.  Cash. 

Manuscript  maps  by  Pont,  the  Gordons,  and  Adair,  in  the  Advocate's  Library, 

Edinburgh.    By  C.  G.  Cash. 

A  former  paper  on  this  subject  was  summarized  in  the  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  614. 
United  Kingdom— Wales.  Strahan  and  others. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey :  England  and  Wales.    The  geology  of  the 

South  Walps  coalfield.  Fart  vii.  The  country  around  Ammanford.  By  A.  Strahan, 

T.  C.  Cantrill,  E.  E.  L.  Dixon,  and  H.  H.  Thomas.    Part  viil  The  country  around 

Swansea.    By  A.  Strahan.    London,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  (part  vii.)  viiL  and 

246 ;  (part  viii.)  vL  and  170.    Maps,  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 


-PoUtioal.  Boaii«. 

Dr.  Bouire.    La  rivalit^  Anglo-Russe  au  xix*  sibcle  en  Asie.    Paris :  A.  Colin, 

190a    Size  7i  X  4),  pp.  viii.  and  298.    Map,    Price  8  /r.  50.    Presented  by  tike 

Publisher. 
Ceylon.  Oon«r. 

Ceylon,  the  paradise  of  Adam ;  the  record  of  seven  years'  residence  in  the  island. 

By  Caroline  Comer.    London :  John  Lane,  l908.    Sise  9  x  5^,  pp.  xxi.  and  324. 

Illustraiions.    Price  10s.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
China— Kiao-ehou.  Weieker. 

Kiautsohou :  das  deutsche  Schutzgebiet  in  Ostasien.   Von  Hans  Weieker.  Berlin : 

A.  Scliall,  1908.    Size  9^  x  6^,  pp.  240.    Plan  and  Illustrations.    Price  8m, 
A  useful  outline  of  the  geography  and  economic  conditions  of  this  Gkrman 
possession. 
Eastern  Asia.  Weale. 

The  coming  struggle  in  Eastern  Asia.    By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale.    London  :  Mac- 

miUan  &  Co.,  1908.   Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  656.  Maps  and  Diagrams,   Pri^  12s. 

(5d.  net.     Prfsented  by  the  Publishers. 
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ladlA— HiBt«rieal.  .  Sftinilmrj. 

A  oalendwr  of  the  Court  Minntee,  eto.,  of  the  East  India  Ck>mpaD7,  1635-1639.  By 

Ethel  Bruoe  Sainsbory;  with  an  IntrodnctioD  and  Notes  by  William  Foster. 

Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  396.   Price  128. 6d.  net, 

Pretented  by  the  India  Office. 

Miss  Sainsbnry  here  continnes  her  father's  valaable  '  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,*  the  last  instalment  of  which  appeared  in  1892.  Mr.  Foster's  introduction 
supplies  a  lucid  summary  of  the  fortunes  of  the  company  during  the  period  in  question. 

Indian-Trigonometrical  Sorrej.  

Account  of  the  operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  vol.  18. 
Astronomical  observations  for  latitude  made  during  the  period  1885  to  1905,  and 
the  deduced  valuee  of  the  deflections  of  the  plumb-line.  Prepared  under  the 
directions  of  Lt.-Col.  8.  G.  Burrard.  Dehra  Dun,  1906.  Bize  12  x  9^,  pp.  x.,  544, 
and  66.    Bketeh-map  and  Rlwtratione,    Pretented  by  the  Survey  of  India. 

Indo-China— Laos.  Beinach. 

L.  de  Rcinaoh.  Notes  sur  le  Laos.  Paris :  Vuibert  et  Nony,  1906.  Size  10  x  6^, 
pp.  124.    Preeenied  by  the  Author. 

Malay  Arehipelago.  SehoeppeL 

Abh.  k.k.  G.  Oes.  Wien  6  (1905-07) :  No.  2,  pp.  xii.  and  302. 
Kommenielles  Handbuch  yon  Niederl&ndisch-Indien.    Yon  Dr.  F.  A.  Schoeppel. 
Maps  and  IlludrationB. 

Malay  Arehipelago— Celebes.  Maengkom. 

Ts/k.  Nederlahdaeh  Aardrijksk,  QenooU.  94  (1907):  855-871. 
Dagboek  van  een  tocht  uit  Todjo  naar  Mori  (Midden-Celebes),  en  terug  naar  het 
Poso-Meer  (April  11-27,  1906).    Door  F.  R.  Maengkom.    With  Map. 

Malay  Arohipelago— Oeram.  Saohsa. 

Het  eiland  Seran  en  zijne  bewoners.    Door  F.  J.  P.  Saohse.  Leyden  :  E.  J.  Brill, 
1907.    Size  10  x  6},  pp.  iv.  and  184.    Mapi,  Sections,  and  lUusiratione.  Price  3fl. 
50.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
A  useful  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  island. 

Malay  Arohipelago — Java.  Jaeobson. 

Ts.  K.  Nederlandech  AardrijJcek.  GenooU.  24  (1907):  635-645. 
Eenige  bizonderheden  omtrent  het  **  Doodendal "  op  Java.    Door  E.  Jaeobson. 
Discusses  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  **  Valley  of  Death." 

Persia.  Petermanns  M.  68  (1907) :  169-177,  205-214.  BtahL 

Geologische  Beobachtungen  in  Zentral-  und  Nordwest-Persien.  Yon  A.  F.  Stahl. 
With  Maps. 

FhiUppine  ArohipeUga    PhVlipine  J.  Sc.  3  (1907) :  179-203.  Merrill. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Haloon,  Mindoro.    By  Elmer  D.  Merrill. 
See  February  nnmber,  p.  216. 

FMUppines— Luzon.  Philippine  J.  8c.  2  (1907) :  207-284.  Evaland. 

Notes  on  the  geology  and  geography  of  the  Bagino  mineral  district.  By  A.  J. 
Eveland.    Wiih  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Bussian  Central  Asia.         Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1907) :  429-440.  Bickmers. 

Die  Sari-  Kaudal-  Sagunaki-Gruppe  im  Duab  von  Turkestan.  Yon  W.  R.  Rick- 
mere.    With  Map  and  ittustrations. 

Turkey— Arabia.  Doughty. 

Wanderings  in  Arabia.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  Bein^  an  abridgment  of 
'Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,'  arranged  with  introduction  by  Edward  Gainett 
2  vols.  London :  Duckworth  k  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  x  6),  pp.  (vol  1)  xx.  and  310; 
(voL  2)  X.  and  298.  Map,  lUustration,  and  Portrait.  Price  \Qs.  net.  Presented  by 
the  Publishers. 

AFBIOA. 

Algeria.  Wahl. 

L'Alg^rie.  Par  Maurice  Wahl.  Cinqui^me  ^tion,  mise  k  jour  par  Augustin 
Bernard.  Paris :  F.  Alcan,  1908.  Size  9  x  5|,  pp.  iv.  and  454.  Price  5/r.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Publisher. 
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Oape  CkiloBj— Botany.  ^  Marloth. 

Mountain  Club  Annual,  [Cape  Toum]  11  (1907):  20-22. 

Notes  on  the  flora  of  our  monntaiQ  snmmits.    By  R.  Marloth.     With  lUuitratiom. 
Cape  Coloiiy-2-ReUef.        American  J.  8e.  24  (1907) :  185-193.  Sehwan. 

Plains  in  Cape  Colony.    By  Prof.  G.  H.  L.  Scbwarz.     With  lUusiralione,    Also 

separate  eopy^  presented  by  the  Author. 
Central  Afrioa— Tanganyika.    P.  Zoological  8.  (1907) :  643-656.  Gtinther. 

Zoological  results  of  the  Third  Tanganyika  Expedition,  oonduoted  by  Dr.  W.  A. 

Cunnington,  1904-1905.     Report  on  Limnoenida  tanganicx.     By  R.  T.  Gfinther. 

With  Illustrations. 

JAmnocnida  is  the  mnoh-discussed  Tanganyika  jelly-flsh. 
Congo  State.  Halot. 

Vingt-cinq  aus  de  civilisation  au  Congo.    Par  Alexandre  Halot.    Brneeels :  Falk 

Fils,  1908.     Size  Tj  X  5,  pp.  xii.  and  86.    Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

Congo  State— Ethnology.  Orerbergh. 

Les  Bangala  (Etat  Ind.  da  Congo).  Sociologie  descriptive,  par  Cyr.  van 
Overbergh.  (Collection  de  monographies  ethnographiques,  1.)  Brussels :  A.  de 
Wit,  1907.  Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  xvi.  and  460.  Map.  Presented  by  Captain  8.  F. 
Newoombe,  R.E. 

East  Africa.        Jahresber.  O.-EOinogr.  Ges.,  ZOrich  (1906-07) :  75-104.        Lnehsinger. 
Von  Schoa  zum  Stefanisee  und  zn  den  Borangalla.    Yon  J.  R.  Luohsinger.     With 
Illustrations. 

East  Africa— Boondary.  

Positions,  nzimntlis,  and  lengths  of  sides  of  the  Anglo-German  boundary  com- 
mission triangulation  (1902-1906)  from  Zanzibar  to  Mount  Ruwenzoii.    London: 
Topographical  Section  of  the  General  Staff,  1907.     Size  13  x  8},  12  11.    Maps. 
See  note  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1907,  p.  77. 

East  Afirica— BeUef.  O.Z,  18  (1907) :  478-505.  THilig. 

Der  sogennante  Grosse  Ostafrikanische  Graben  zwischen  Magad  (Natron-See)  und 
Laua  ya  Mneri  (Manyara-See).    Yon  Carl  Uhlig.     Map  and  Illustrations, 
See  February  number,  p.  216. 

Egypt— Anthropology.  BnstaQaell. 

Palfflolithio  vessels  of  Egypt;  or,  the  earliest  handiwork  of  man.     By  Robert  de 
Rustafjaell.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1907.     Size  9x6,  pp.  22.      Map  and 
Illustrations.    Price  2s.  6(2.  net.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
Describes  recent  aroh»ologioal  finds  in  the  western  desert  opposite  Luxor. 

Egypt— Climatology.  Keeling. 

The  climate  of  Abbassia,  near  Cairo.  By  B.  F.  E.  Keeling.  (Egypt :  Survey 
Department  Paper,  No.  3.)  Cairo,  1907.  Size  10^  X  7,  pp.  62.  Plan  and 
Diagrams, 

Egypt— Geology.  Hume. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt  between  lat 
22<*  N.  and  25°  N.  By  W.  F.  Hume.  (Survey  Department  Paper,  No.  1.)  Cairo, 
1907.     Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  72.     Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Egypt- Language.  Thimm. 

Egyptian  self-taught  (Arabic).  By  Captain  C.  A.  Thimm.  Third  edition,  revised 
by  Major  R.  A.  Marriott.  London :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  7 J  x  5, 
pp.  80.    Price  2s.  6d.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Frenoh  Sudan.  La  0.,  BJ3.G.  Paris  16  (1907) :  225-235.  Beaplagnes. 

Les  sources  du  Bakoy :  regions  aurif^res  soudanaises.  Par  le  Lieut.  Deeplagnee. 
8keteh-map. 

French  West  Afirioa.  ChoTans. 

La  mise  en  valeur  de  I'Afrique  Ocoidentale  Fran9aise.    Par  Henry  Chevans. 

Paris:  F.  Alcan,  1907.     Size  10  x  6i,  pp.  xiL  and  280.    Price  6fr. 
eerman  South- West  Africa.      Xeir  £.  (1907):  339-360.  Peanoa. 

Some  notes  on  a  journey  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Windhuk.    By  H.  H.  W.  Pearson. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Principally  concerned  with  the  plant-formations  (see  March  number,  p.  336). 
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Oermaa  South-West  Africa.  Eokrbaeh. 

Deutaobe  Kolonudwirtflcbaft.    I.  Band.  Sudwesi-Afrika.    Yon  I>r.  Pttul  Bobrbaoh. 

Berlin  :  Soboneberg ;  BucbTerlag  der  **  Hilfe,"  1907.     Siae  9x6,  pp.  Till,  and 

510.    Map  and  lUuttraiiont.    Price  lOf. 

A  Bystematic  description  of  tbe  pbysioal  geography  of  tbe  territory,  followed  by  a 
sketoh  of  the  progreee  made  in  its  economic  deyelopment. 
Garman  South-West  Africa.  Lantwiia. 

Elf   Jabre    Qonvemeur    in    Deatsch-Siidweetafrika.      Von  Tbeodor   Leutwein. 

Berlin :    E.  S.  Mittler  n.  S.,  1908.    Size   10)  x  7,   pp.  z.  and  590.     Map$  and 

IUudraium$.    Priee  1 1<. 
Kamenrn.  DeuUel^  Kol(miaXblaH  \%  (\W1) :  \0^^\0^.  StrtimpaU. 

Die  ErkandoDg  des  Faro.     (Bericbt  des  Oberleutnants  Strtimpell.  .  .  .)     Sketeh- 

map. 
See  March  number,  p.  336. 
Madagascar.  Ann,  Hydrographique$  88  (1907) :  163-246.    Tanssay  and  others. 

Mission  hydrc^raphique  de  Madagascar.     Rapports  de  MM.  Yanssay,  Courtier, 

Driencourt  et  Cot     nith  Charts  and  Diagram$. 
Morooco--Coast.   Ben$&ign,  Col.,  Com.  Afrique  franfaite  17  (1907)  :  248-257.  Pobsguiii. 

Sur  la  odte  onest  dn  Maroc;  falaises,  dunes,  et  barres.     Par  Pobeguin.      With 

Plant  and  Section*. 
Portugnesa  West  Africa — Sfto  Thom^.  [Xtadon^a.] 

Tbe  Boft  Entrada  plantations,  S.  Thom^,  Portuguese   West  Africa.     [By  H.  J. 

Monteiro  de  MeiHlon9a.]    Translated  ...  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  A.  Wyllie.    Edin- 
burgh, etc  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier,  1907.     Sixe  10  x  7J,  pp.  64.    lUut- 

trationt.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

These  plantations  are  claimed  as  a  striking  example  of  Portuguese  humanitarian 
enterprise  in  her  colonies. 
Sahara.    Eenseignementt  Col.,  Com.  Afrique  fran^ine  17  (1907):  257-270.    Motylinsld. 

Yoyages  k  Abaleesa  et  ^  la  Koudia.    Notes  de  Motylinski.     With  Map. 

On  journeys  across  tbe  Hoggar  plateau. 
Sahara.  La  G.,  B.8.G.  ParU  16  (1907) :  401-420.  Ohndaan. 

D'ln  Zise  )t  In  Azaoua.    Par  R.  Ohudean.    Map. 
South  Africa.  Passarga. 

Sildafrika.    Eine  Landes-,  Yolks-,  und  Wirtsohaf tskunde,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Siegfried 

Passarge.     Leipzig:    Quelle  u.  Meyer,   1908.     Size  9)  x  6},  pp.  zii.  and  356. 

Map9y  Diagramt,  and  lllustratione.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
South  Africa--01imate.  Globus  92  (1907) :  133-1H4.  Passarge. 

Das  Problem  der  Klimaanderung  in  SUdafrika.    Yon  Dr.  Passarge.    With  Diagram. 

The  writer  believes  both  in  a  temporary  diminution  of  water-supply  due  to  varia- 
tions of  rain-fall,  and  in  a  secular  desicoation. 

South  Africa — ^Kalahari.  Passarge. 

Die  Busobm&nner  der  ELalahari.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Passarge.  Berlin :  D.  Reimer, 
1907.  Size  10  x  GJ,  pp.  144.  Illustrations.  Price  3m.  Presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

Sudan,  French.  La  (7..  B.8.G.  Paris  15  (1907) :  821-336.  Chudeau. 

L'Alr  et  la  region  de  Zinder.    Par  R.  Chudeau.    Map. 

Sudan— Language.  Harris. 

Hausa  stories  and  riddles,  with  notes  on  tbe  lang^uage,  and  a  concise  Hausa  diction- 
ary.   By  Hermann  (K  Harris.    Size  7 J  X  4 J,  pp.  xvl.,  112,  and  34.     A  concise 
Hausa  dictionary.      First  edition,  1908.    By  the  same.      Size  7  X  4^,  pp.  34. 
Weston-super-Mare,  1908.    Prices  5s.  and  2s.  • 
A  few  extra  copies  have  been  received  for  distribution. 

Togo.  Globus  92  (1907)  :  245-250,  265-269.  Smend. 

Eine  Reise  durch  die  Nordostecke  von  Togo.    Yon  Smend.    Illustrations, 

Tristan  da  Cnnha.  

Tristan  da  Cunha.    Further  correspondence  relating  to  the  island  of  Tristan  da 
Cunha.    London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  1907.     Size  13  x  8^,  pp.  iv.  and  64. 
Refers  to  the  suggested  removal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  visit  of  the  ship  Greyhound, 

and  the  decision  of  the  people  to  remain. 
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Uganda.— Geology.  EoeMti. 

A.  Boocati.  Nell*  Uganda  e  nella  catena  del  Rawenzori.  Relaiione  preliminare 
BuUe  oflservazioni  geologiche  fatte  durante  la  spedizione  di  S.  A.  B.  il  Dnca  degli 
AbruBzi  neir  anno  1906.  (Estratto  dal  BoUetino  delta  Soeieth  Geologica 
IlcUiana,  vol.  26  (1907),  Faso.  II.)    Roma,  1907.    Size  9k  X  6J,  pp.  127-158. 

West  Africa.  DaUfotw' 

Lea  f ronti^B  de  la  C6te  d'lYoire,  de  la  G6te  d'Or,  et  dn  Soudan.    Par  M.  Delafoese. 
Paris :   Masson  et  Cie.,  1908.    Size  9x6,  pp.  zii.  and  256.    Map  and  lUuttfa- 
tiani.    Price  6  fr.    Presented  by  the  PMiehers. 
Account  of  the  operations*  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  the  Gold  and 

lyory  coasts,  with  notes  on  the  country  and  people. 

NOBTH  AKEBIOA. 

Canada— Tides.  BawiOA. 

Variation  in  the  leading  features  of  the  tide  in  different  regions.    By  W.  Bell 

Dawson.    (Reprinted  frcMoi  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada^ 

July— August,  1907.)    Toronto,  1907.     Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  213-227. 

Xe^oo— Lower  California.    B.  American  QM.  39  (1907) :  544-554.  North. 

The  uncharted  sierra  of  San  Pedro  Mirtir.    By  Arthur  Walbridge  North.    Map, 

Mexico— Popooatepetl  and  Ixtaoeihaatl.     Appalaehia  11  (1907) :  197-211.       Oilehrist. 
Climbs  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaodhuatl.    By  Charles  A.  Gilchrist.    With  Sketch- 
map  and  lUuetratione. 

Mexico -Tehoantepec.    Z.  Oes.  E,  Berlin  (1907) :  321-333,  361-373.  Zalm. 

Der  Isthmus  yon  Tehuantepec.  Von  Dr.  Qustav  W.  y.  Zahn.  Map,  Plane,  and 
Illuetrations, 

United  States— Bine  Bidge  Mountains.    /.  Franklin  1. 164  (1907) :  161-175.   Waddell. 

Southern  Appalachian  streams.    By  Charles  C.  Waddell.     Willi  lUustrationt. 
United  Btatoi— California.    Alpina  Americana,  No.  1  (1907):  pp.  16.  Lo  Conte. 

The  high  Sierra  of  California.    By  Prof.  Joseph  N.  Le  Conte.     With  Map  and 

llluttrcUifms. 

United  States — Climatology.  Henry. 

Climatology  of  the  United  States.  By  Prof.  Alfred  Judson  Henry.  (U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  Bulletin  Q.)  Washington,  1906.  Size  11 4  X  9,  pp.  1012.  Map$.  Pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

United  States -Connectiont.    B,  American  O.S.  39  (1907) :  613-544.  Otnthe. 

Valley  towns  of  Connecticut.  By  Martha  Erug  Genthe.  Sketch-maps,  Plans,  and 
Diagrams. 

United  States— East  Coast.  Harper. 

A  midsummer  jonmey  through  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

By  Boland  M.  Harper.   (From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  vol.  84, 

1907.)    Size  9x6,  pp.  351-377. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  plant-formations. 
United  States- Michigan.  Jefferson. 

Lateral  erosion  on    some    Michigan    rivers.    By    Mark  Jefferson.    (From  the 

Bulletin  of   the    Geological  Society    of   America,  vol.  18.)     New    York,    1907. 

Size  10  X  6J,  pp.  333-350.    Sketch-maps  and  Illustration. 
See  March  number,  p.  339. 
United  States— Nevada,  etc.     U.S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  B.  808  (1907) :  pp.  218.  BalL 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  south-western  Nevada  and  eastern  California.    By 

Sidney  E.  Ball.     With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Sections. 
United  SUtes— Virginia.    B.O.S.  Philadelphia  6  (1907):  1-60.  Surfsoe. 

(Geography  of  Virginia.    By  G.  T.  Surface.    Map. 

CXNTBAL  AND  SOUTH  AMSBICA. 
Central  Amtrioa.  Peetor. 

Les  richesses  de  TAm^rique  Oentrale :  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa-Bica.  Par  D^irtf  Peetor.  Paris:  E.  Guilmoto,  [not  dated,  1908  ?].  Siae 
9  X  51,  pp.  xvi.  and  364.    Map.    Prim  1.50  fr.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
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Panama— Guial.      P.  SecHon  So.,  K.A.  W.  Amaterdam  9  (1906)  :  849-873.  Lely . 

Yelooltiefl  of  the  current  in  an  open  Panama  canal.    By  Dr.  C.  Lely.    Map^  Section, 

and  Diagram$» 

Dr.  Lely  oonclndes  that  the  velocity  of  the  carrent  due  to  tide  in  |in  open  canal 
wonld  he  no  ohstraction  to  nayigation. 

Pern.  Walle. 

Le  P^ron  ^conomiqne.  Par  Paul  Walle.  Parii:  R  Guilmoto,  Inot  daUd, 
1908  ?].  Size  9  x  5^,  pp.  zvi.  and  388.  Map  and  lUuttraiiona,  Price  9fr.  Pre- 
9enUd  hy  the  Publi$her. 

Sonth  Amerioa—Popnlation.  Jeffenoa. 

The  distrihntion  of  people  in  South  America.  By  Prof.  Mark  Jefferson.  (Reprinted 
from  BuUetin  of  the  Geograpkieal  SooUiy  of  Philadelphia,  July,  1907.)  Siie 
^i  X  7,  pp.  12.    Map$. 

Venemela— Cartography.    .  Jahn. 

Oontribaoionee  al  a  geografia  fisioa  de  Venezuela.  I.  ObflervacioneB  al  Piano 
Militar  de  la  Repnblioa.    Par  Alfredo  Jahn.    Caracas,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  18. 

Veneraela— Ethnology.  TaTera-Aeofta. 

En  el  Snr  (dialectoe  indigenas  de  Yeneznela).  Por  B.  Tayera-Acosta.  Cindad- 
Boliyar,  1907.    Size  10  x  7,  pp.  414.    IlluetrationB.    Presented  by  the  Author, 

AUSISALASIA  AVB  PAOIYIO  IBLAVBS. 

Hew  Gidnea— IhitclL  Wiohmann. 

Noya  Guinea.  B^nltats  de  Tezpedition  sdentifiqne  n^rlandaise  )t  la  Nonyelle- 
Guin^  en  1903,  sous  les  anspices  de  Arthur  Wiohmann.  Vol.  8,  Ethnography 
and  Anthropology,  by  G.  A.  J.  Tan  der  Sande.  Leyden :  late  E.  J.  Brill,  1907. 
Size  13  X  10,  pp.  390.  Map  and  lUustraiions.  Price  50  fl.,  or,  to  eubeeribers  to 
the  whole  eeries,  40  fl.    Purchased, 

Paciile—QenBan  Possessions.  Parkinson. 

Dreissig  Jahre  in  der  S&dsee:  Land  and  Leute,  Sitten  und  Gebrinobe  im  Bis- 
marckarohipel  und  auf  den  deutsohen  Salomoinseln.  Yon  R.  Pttrkinson.  Heraus- 
gegeben  yon  Dr.  B.  Ankermann.  Stuttffart :  Strecker  &  Schroder,  1907.  Size 
9i  X  6|,  pp.  xxii.  and  876.  Mam  and  lUustrations,  Price  10m.  Presented  by 
the  PMiihers,   [To  be  reyiewed.] 

Bouth  Anstralia — Eorthem  Territory.  Searey. 

In  Australian  Tropics.  By  Alfred  Searcy.  London :  K  Paul  &  Co.,  1907.  Size 
9  X  6,  pp.  xxiy.  and  374.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  lOs.  Qi,  net. 

Wsftsm  Australia — Geology.  "Haltlaiid. 

W,  Australia,  Geological  8urv.  B,  No.  26  (1907):  37-66. 
Recent  adyances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Western  Australia.    (Pre- 
sidential address  to  section  C  of  the  Australian  Association,  January  8,  1907.)    By 
A.  Gibb  Maitland. 

POLAB  BEGI0E8. 

Antarotie— Scottish  Expedition.  Bmoe. 

Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition.  Report  on  the  scientific  results  of  the 
yoyage  of  the  S.T.  Scotia,  during  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  S.  Bruce.  Vol.  2,  Physics.  By  R.  0.  Mossman,  Charles 
Schree,  and  Sir  George  H.  Darwin.  Edinburgh:  Scottish  Ooeanographical 
Laboratory,  1907.  Size  l^  X  10,  pp.  yi.  and  324.  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  lUustra' 
Hons.    Price  21s.    [To  be  reyiewed.] 

Spitsbergen.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  16  (1907) :  421-^32.  Xsaohsen. 

La  d^couyerte  du  Spitsberg  par  les  Normands.    Par  G.  Xsaohsen. 

MATHEMATICAL  GSOGBAPHT. 

Oartography— Prcjeotions.  Bneheint. 

Les  projections  cartographiques.  Par  Ch.  Duchesne.  Brussels,  1907.  Size 
9^  X  6},  pp.  X.  and  214.    Diagrams.    Presented  by  (he  Author, 
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PHT8I0AL  AVB  BIOLOOIOAL  eEOORAPHT. 
Geologioal  History.  Arldt 

Die  Eutwickelnng  der  Kontlnente  and  ihrer  Lebewelt.  Ein  Beitrag  sor  yer- 
gleicbenden  Erdgesohiohto.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Arldt.  Leipzig:  W.  Engelmann, 
1907.  8ize  10  x  7,  pp.  xx.  and  730.  Maps,  Priee  20m.  Presented  by  the  PybU$her, 
[To  be  reviewed.] 

Oeomorphology— Broiioii.      La  G.,  B.8.Q.  Parte  16  (1907) :  387-344.  Flenry. 

Le  chandron  lateral :  forme  partiooli^e  de  T^rosion  par  lea  eaux  oourantes.    Par 

Ernest  Flenry.    Diagramt  and  IlluetraUone, 
Oeophysios.  Clark. 

Hie  polarity  of  matter:  an  introdnotion  to  physics,  showing  that  electricity* 

magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  and  gravitation  have  one  common  origin. 

By  Alex.  Clark.    London  :  Gall  &  Inglis,  [1907].     Size  8x5,  pp.  viii.  and  134. 

Diagrame.    Price  Be.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishert. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  *'  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  pull  each  other  by  their 
extremities,  like  magnets,  and  not  by  their  centres.'' 

eeophyiiog.  Beitrige  Geophysik  9  (1907):  41-77.  Sehweydar. 

Ein  Beitrag  zor  Bestimmnog  der  Starrheitskoeffizienten  der  Erde.     Yon  W. 

Bchweydar. 

Oeophysies.  Haeker. 

Beobaohtungen  an  Horizon talpendeln  iiber  die  Deformation  des  Erdkorpers  nnter 
dem  Einfluss  von  Sonne  nnd  Mond.  Yon  O.  Becker.  (Verdffentlichung  dee  K. 
PreusstBchen  GeodSiiiechen  InetittUee,  Nene  Folge,  Ko.  32.)  Berlin,  1907.  Size 
10  X  7,  pp.  iv.  and  96.    lUuetration  and  Diagrams. 

Geophysics.  QuarUrly  J.  GeoL  8.  68  (1907) :  344-350.  Oldham. 

The  constitution  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth,  as  revealed  by  Earthquakes.    (Second 
communication.)    Some  new  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Oceans.    By  Richard  Dixon 
Oldham.    Also  separate  copy. 
Bee  note  in  the  Monthly  Record  for  December,  1907,  p.  666. 

Geophysics.  M.  V.E.  Dresden  (1907) :  58-75.  BaOiisch. 

Ein  Gestaltungsprinzip  der  Erde.    III.    Yon  Paul  Reibisch. 

Hydrology.  Hoyt  and  Oroyer. 

River  discharge,  prepared  for  the  use  of  engineers  and  students  by  John  0.  Hoyt 
and  Nathan  C.  Grover.     Kew  York  (London :  Ohapman  &  Hall),  1907.      Size 
9x6,  pp.  viii.  and  138.    Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    Price  8«.  6d. 
A  useful  guide  to  methods  of  observation,  etc. 

Ice.  P.  and  T.R.8.  Canada  12  (1906):  Sect.  HI.,  65-109.  Bamea. 

Anchor-ice  formation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  radiation  theory,  together  with 
some  early  memoirs  on  ground-ice.    By  Dr.  Howard  T.  Barnes. 

Komatology.  Cornish. 

On  surface  waves  produced  by  sledges.    By  Dr.  Yaughan  (3omlsh.    (From  Pro- 
ceedings Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  vol.  2S,  1907.) 
Dorchester,  1907.    Size  8}  X  5^,  pp.  12.    lUustratione. 
Observations  of  wave-forms  on  a  quarry  road  at  Ooniston. 

Komatology.  Cornish. 

Progressive  and  stationary  waves  in  rivers.    By  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish.    [Reprinted 
from  Engineering.^    (London,  1U07.)    Size  9}  X  7 J,  pp.  16.    Illustrations. 
The    progressive    waves   were    discussed   by  Dr.    Cornish    in    the  Journal  for 

January,  1907. 

Meteorology — Tropics.  Hann. 

Der  tllgliohe  Gang  der  Temperatur  in  der  ansseren  Tropenzone.  B.  Das  indische 
und  auBtralische  Tropengebiet.  Yon  Julius  Hann.  men,  1907.  Size  12}  x  9}, 
pp.  94.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Oceanography— Baltic. 

Finnl&ndische  hydrographisohe-biologische  Untersuohungen,  No.  1.  Hydrogra- 
phische  Untersuohungen  im  nordliohen  Telle  der  Ostsee,  im  Bottnischen  nnd 
Fiuuischen  Meerbusen,  in  den  Jahren  1898-1904.     HeUingfors  (Leipzig:  W. 
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Eneelmaim),  1907.  8ize  13x9},  pp.  46  and  144.  Price  Sm.  Pre$eHted  by  the 
Publisher. 

Ooeanography— Vorth  Sea.  Wind  and  otlMn. 

P.  Section  8c.,  K.A.  W.  Am$terdam  9  (1906) :  566-573. 
Current  measurements  at  TariouB  depths  in  the  North  Sea.    By  Prof.  C.  H.  Wind, 
Lieut.  A.  F.  H.  Dalhuisen,  and  Dr.  W.  £.  Ringer.     With  Diagranu. 

OeMtnography— Salinity.  Knndsen. 

Consetl  Perm.  Explor.  de  la  Mer$  PMicalione  de  Circonetancej  No.  88(1907):  pp.  10. 
Salzgehaltbestimmungen  des  Oberfliohenwassers  als  Hilfsmittel  bei  Positiona- 
bestimmungen  an  Bord.    Yon  Martin  Knudsen.     With  Map, 

Physical  Geograpliy.  Dryer. 

Lessons  in  physical  geography.    By  Charles  R.  Dryer.    New  York.    (London: 
G.  Philip  &  SonX  [not  dated,  1907].      Size  7J  x  5,  pp.  430  and  xxxii.     Map$, 
Sections,  lUustratione,  etc.    Price  6$.  net.    Presented  by  the  PMishers, 
A  reprint  (with  a  few  slight  modifications  and  the  addition  of  82  pp.  of  supple- 
mentary matter)  of  Prof.  Dryer's  excellent  text-book,  reviewed  in  the  Journal,  vol.  19, 
p.  629. 

Fhytogaograpky— Plant-dispenal.  Birger. 

Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Meerwassers  auf  die  Keimf&higkeit  der  Samen.  Yon  Selim 
Birger.  (Sonderabdraok  aus  den  '*  Beiheften  sum  Botanischen  Oentralblatt,"  Bd. 
31  (1907) :  Abt  I.  Heft  3.)    Dresden.    Bixe  9}  x  6,  pp.  263-280. 

Phytogeography—Plant-diipersal.  Birger. 

Ueber  endoaoische  Sanienverbreitong  dnrch  Yogel.  Yon  Selim  Birger.  (Saertryok 
nr  *Svensk  Botanist  Tidskrift,'  1907,  Bd.  L)  Stockholm,  1907.  Size  9)  X  6, 
pp.32. 

Ssiimology.  J.T.  Victoria  L  89  (1907) :  43-60.  Upham. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Yalparaiso  earthquakes  and  their  causes.  By  Warren 
Upham.    Map, 

Seismology.  Oddone. 

Publications  du  Bureau  Central  de  TAssociation  Internationale  de  Sismologie, 
S^ie  B.  Les  tremblements  de  terre  ressentis  pendant  Tannic  1904.  Par  Emilio 
Oddone.  Strassburg,  1907.  Size  11  x  7},  pp.  xii.  and  362.  Presented  by  the 
Association  through  aiajor  L,  Darwin. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.    National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  601-611.  Bauer. 

The  work  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  magnetic  surrey  yacht  Oalilee,    By  C.  A. 

Bauer.     With  Illustrations.    Also  separate  copy. 
See  note  in  the  December  number,  p.  664,  and  ante,  p.  448. 
Yoleanoes.  Le  globe  ;  M€m.  S.G.  Geneve  46  (1907) :  1-16.  Bmn. 

Le  Yolcamsme.    Par  Albert  Brun. 

AHTHBOfOGEOGRAPHY  ABB  HISTORICAL  OXOGRAPHT. 

Eeonomie  Geography.       B.  American  G.S.  89  (1907) :  472-481.  Smith. 

Economic  geography  and  its  relation  to  economic  theory  and  higher  education. 

By  J.  Russell  Smith. 
Historical— Early  Map.    B.S.G.  Italiana,  iv.  8  (1907):  1114-1121.  Crino. 

Notizia  sopra  una  Carta  da  Navigare  di  Yisconte  Maggiolo  ohe  si  conserva  nclla 

Bibliuteca  Federicano  di  Fano.    Del  Prof.  Sebastiano  Crino.    Map. 
On  a  hitherto  nndesoribed  chart  of  Maggiolo,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Cav. 
Luigi  Masetti  (see  January  number,  p.  110). 
Hiftorieal— Maps.  Looghena. 

Atlanti  e  carte  nautiche  del  secolo  XIV.  al  XVII.  conservati  nella  biblioteca  e 

nell'  archivio  di  Parma.    Note  di  Mario  Longhena.    [Parma,  1907.]    Size  9J  x  6i, 

pp.  46.    Facsimile. 
The  most  important  item  is  tlie  famous  Pizigani  map  of  1367. 
Historical — ^Maps.  McClymont. 

Problematical  features  in  maps  designed  by  Mercator  and  Desceliers.    By  James 

Roxburgh  McClymont     [Hobart],  1907.     Size  9(  x  6,  pp.  10. 
The  writer  recurs  to  the  strange  idea  (first  put  forward  by  him  some  years  ago)  that 
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the  unknown  Sonth-land  of  early  maps  is  a  nusplaoed,  and  reversed,  representation  of 

South  America. 

Stetiftiei.  Birot. 

Statistiqne  annnelle  de  g^graphie  oompar^e,  1907.    Par  Jean  Birot.    Paris,  1907. 

Size  8i  X  5),  pp.  d2. 

Deals  with  the  population,  indnstries,  and  commerce  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
with  especial  reference  to  France. 

BI06BAPET. 
Bacon.  Baeon. 

The  record  of  an  aeronaut :  being  the  Life  of  John  M.  Bacon.  By  his  daughter, 
Gertrude  Bacon.  London :  John  Long,  1907.  Size  9  X  5},  pp.  358.  PoriraiU 
and  lUuitrcUions.    Price  16$.  net.     Pretented  hy  the  PMUher, 

Grey.  He&Aenon. 

Sir  George  Grey,  pioneer  of  Empire  in  Southern  lands.  By  Gea  C.  Henderson. 
London :  J.  M.  Dent  ft  Co.,  1907.  Size  9  x  6),  pp.  xxiv.  and  316.  Maps  and 
Illwtrations.    Priee  128.  ed. 

Hudson.  Baeon. 

Henry  Hudson;  his  times  and  his  voyagea    By  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon.    New 
York  ft  London:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907.     Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  878. 
Facsimile  Maps  and  lUustrtUione,    Priee  6s. 
The  author  supplies  a  readable  account  of  Hudson's  career,  treated  as  that  of  a 

man  of  energy  and  action.    He  makes  no  claim  to  throw  light  on  doubtful  or  disputed 

points  relating  to  the  geographical  disooyeries. 

Macartney.  Bobbini. 

Our  first  ambassador  to  China.  An  account  of  the  life  of  George,  Earl  of  Macart- 
ney, with  extracts  from  his  letters,  and  the  narrative  of  his  experiences  in  China, 
as  told  by  himself  (1787-1806).  By  Helen  H.  Bobbins.  London :  John  Murray, 
1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xx.  and  480.  PortraiU  cmd  lUuetratiana,  Presented  6y  Hie 
Publishers.    Price  16«.  net. 

Tippu  Tib.  Biod«. 

Tippo  Tib:  the  story  of  his  career  in  Central  Africa.    Narrated  from  his  own 
accounts  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Brode ;  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot    London : 
E.  Arnold,  1907.    Size  9  X  5^,  pp.  xx.  and  254.     Map  and  PorlraU.    Priee  10s.  Qd. 
net. 
Translation  of  the  German  original. 

GXNBEAL. 

Bibliography.  OribaadL 

Inventario  dei  manoscritti  geograflei  della  B.  Biblioteca  Palatina  di  Parma.    [Del 

Prof.  Pietro  Gribaudi.]     Parma,  1907.     Size  8J  X  6J,  pp.  24. 
Disease— Sleeping  Sickness.  

Miscellaneous,  No.  4, 1907.     Proceedings  of  the  First  International  Conference  on 

the  Sleeping  Sickness,  held  at  London  in  June,  1907.     London,  1907.    Size 

13  X  8J,  pp.  62.    Price  64. 
Educational.  Emerson  and  Moere. 

Geography  through  the  stereoscope:  Teacher's  manual  (pp.  152)  and  Student's 

stereoscopic  field  guide  (pp.  xxii.  and  876).    By  Philip  Emerson  and  William 

Charles  Moore.     New   York,   etc. :   Underwood    ft    Underwood,  [1907].     Size 

7J  X  4J.    Plane.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Freshfidd. 
Deals  with  a  method  of  geographical  teaching  which  seems  capable  of  useful 
dcyelopmonts. 
Educational— Cartography.  Bothavg. 

Die   Grundprinzipien  der  Wiener  Schule  in  der  Neueren   Schulkartographie. 

Vortrag  ...  von  Job.  Georg  Rothaug.    (Separatabdrnck  a.d.  30.  Jahrgang  des 

Padagogischen  Jahrbuches.)    Vienna:  G.  Freytag  ft  Bemdt,  1908.    Size  9x6, 

pp.  20.    Presented  hy  the  Publishers. 
Europe  and  Africa— Historical.  Marshall. 

Through  Europe  with  Napoleon.     By  H.  E.  Marshall.     London :  T.  C.  ft  K  C. 

Jack,  [1908].    Size  7x5,  pp.  x.  and  214.     Maps  and  lUustratiims.    Price  is.  Qd. 

Presented  by  the  Puhluhers. 
Written  with  a  view  to  teaching  geography  by  means  of  historical  associations. 
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Ctoography.  Scottuk  Q.  Mag,  28  (1907) ;  337-^6.  Fowler. 

AddrefB  to  the  Aastralasian  Assooiation  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Science,  Adelaide 
meeting,  1907.    By  J.  W.  Fowler. 
Deals  with  the  recent  progress  of  geography,  and  in  particular  urges  the  importance 

of  a  scientiflc  investigation,  by  the  Anstralian  Commonwealth,  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to 

the  weet  and  soath-weet  of  Australia. 

Photography.  Wellcome. 

Wellcome*s  Photographic  exposure  record  and  diary,  1908.    London,  etc.:  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  &  Co ,  [1907].    Size  4 J  x  8,  pp.  272.    laudrationt.    Priee  U. 
Presented  by  (he  Publishers. 
Among  the  new  features  in  this  edition  are  tables  for  calculating  expoeureo  in 

night-work. 

The  World.  Oroerwnor. 

Scenes  from  every  land:  a  collection  of  250  illustrations  from  the  Naiiondl 
Geographic  Magagine,  picturing  the  people,  natural  phenomena,  and  animal  life 
in  ail  parts  of  the  world.  Edited  by  Gilbert  U.  Grosvenor.  Washington,  D.C., 
1907.  Sixe  10  x  7,  pp.  224.  Map  and  niuHraiione,  Price  $2.50.  Presented  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  £.  A.  BEEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 
XXTBOPS. 
Aostzia.  Adriaa,  Braumttller,  and  Bofhang. 

Karte  der  Bezirke  Stadt   und   Land  Salzburg  uhd  Hallein.     Bearbeitet  von 
K.  Adrian  und  J.  G.  Rothaug.    Earte  der  Umgebung  von  Klagenfurt    Scale 
1:150,000  or  1  inch  to  2  4  sUt.  miles.    Vienna:  G.Freytag  &  Bemdt,  [1908]. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
These  are  two  tpecimens  of  the  stereoscopic  system  of  colour-tinting  for  represent- 
ing relief;  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  June  last  (p.  680). 
Superimposed  upon  the  usual  vertical  hachuring,  somewhat  lightly  printed,  is  a  series 
of  tints  in  order  of  the  spectrum,  ranging  from  dull  blue-green,  by  which  the  low- 
lying  lands  era  indicated,  through  pale  yellowish-green  and  yellow,  to  red-brown, 
and  culminating  in  a  vivid  browoish-red.    The  high  summits,  being  nearer  the  eye — 
which  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  \ortically  over  the  map— stand  out  prominently, 
and  appear  to  be  nearer,  while  the  lowlands,  which  are  farthest  from  the  eye,  being 
a  dull  Wue-green,  appear  to  recede  into  the  distance.    The  (^ect  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  painting  in  which  reddish-brown  is  used  for  the  foreground  to  give  the  e£fect  of 
nearness,  and  bluish-green  for  the  distance.    If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  this 
system  of  colouring  as  exhibited  on  these  maps,  it  is  that  the  blue-green  is  too  green, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  this  tint  and  the  next  is  too  abrupt.    There  appears 
to  be  too  great  a  contrast  between  the  lowlying  lands  and  the  medium  heights. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnanoe  Suryey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  February  1  to  29, 1908. 

2  miles  to  1  ineh :— 

Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  13,  14, 
15,  18,  36.  Price,  on  paper,  U.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2.8. ;  mounted  in  sections, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

1  ineh  (third  edition) : — 
In  outline,  98, 142, 155,  294.     U.  each  (engraved). 
With  hills  in  brown  or  black,  142,  277.     Is.  each  (engraved). 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  10, 11,  111, 
121,  143.     Price,  on  paper.  Is.  6d.;  mounted  on  linen,  28.;  mounted  in  sections, 
2s.  ed.  eaeft. 

B-ineh— County  Maps : — 
Cornwall  (First  Eevision),  20  n.e.,  83  n.e.,  39  n.e.,  40  b.e.,  41  n.e.,  42  n.w.,  n.e., 
43  B.W.,  49  M.W.,  N.E.    Kent  (Second  Revision),  37  n.e.,  48  n.e.    Lanoaahire  (First 
Bevision  of  1891  Survey),  102  8.W.,  109  n.w.,  n.b.,  b.w.,  114  s.e.    Lineolnshire 
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(First  Reviflion),  9  n.w.,  8.e.,  12  b.e.,  17  N.B.,  b.e.,  19  B.W.,  B.E.,  20  n.w.,  h.e.,  8.E., 
21  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.B.,  70  8.E.     Korfolk  (First  Revision),  51  B.W.,  8.E.,  62  n.e.,  8.E., 

63  N.W.,  64  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.E.,  65  8.W.,  73  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.E.,  76  N.W.,  N.E.,  B.W.,  S.E.,  77  N.W., 

•  N.E.,  8.W.,  88  N.W.,  N.E.,  89  ».w.  Pembrokeshire  (First  Revision),  23  n.e.,  28  8.E., 
36  N.W.,  41  8.E.  Yorkshire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  247  8.W.,  248  n.w., 
250  8.E.,  262  N.E.    1«.  each. 

25-inch— County  Maps : — 
ComwaU  (First  Revision),  LVI.  15  ;  LVIa.  16 ;    LXII.  4, 12,  14;  LXIII.  1,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9 ;  LXIV.  9 ;  LXVII.  3,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12  ;  LXVIII.  1.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10, 11,  12,  13 ;  LXIX.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12;  LXX.  1,  5,  9 ;  LXXVI.  3, 
16.     Kent  (Second  Revision),  XII.  8, 11, 12, 15, 16  ;   XIII.  7,  9, 10, 11, 12,  13, 14, 

15,  16;  XX.  4,  8;  XXI.  1,  3,  4,  8,  11,  12,  15;  XXII.  1,  5,  9,  13;  XXXH.  8, 12; 
XXXIII.  2,  3,  6,  9, 14 ;  XLIV.  2,  3,  7,  14 ;  LIII.  10,  12, 14, 16 ;  LIV.  2,  3,  5,  9,  13 ; 
LXIII.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  14;  LXIV.  1 ;  LXXIX.  3, 4;  LXXX.  I,  15 ;  LXXXL  13; 
LXXXIII.  3,  8, 12, 16 ;  LXXXIV.  1,  5,  9, 13.  3«.  ea6h.  LXXXIII.  6, 15.  U,  Gd. 
each,  Lancashire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  CVIII.  2,  5.  Pembrokeehire 
(First  Revision),  XIV.  14 ;  XX.  1,  3,  5,  7 ;  XXI.  1 ;  XXXI.  6,  7,  (8  and  12),  10, 11, 
(12  and  8),  16 ;  XXXIV.  10 ;  XXXVIL  (3  and  2, 6, 7).  Yorkshire  (First  Revision 
of  1891  Survey),  COXIV.  12,  15,  16.  COXV.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14; 
COXX.  2,  7,  9,  11, 12,  13,  15, 16;  COXXXII.  4,  6 ;  COXXXIV.  2,  7, 10,  11,13, 15, 

16.  3«.  each. 

{E.  Stanford^  Lcmdon  Agent.) 
England  and  Wales.  Geologieal  SnTvej. 

'4  miles  to  1  inch  :— 
New  Series,  printed  in  colours.     Solid  edition.     Sheet  22,  Plymouth,  Exeter, 
Lyme  Regis,  etc.    Price  2«.  Qd. 

6-inch — ^Maps-^Uncoloured : — 
Glamorgan,  36  s.e.    Price  Is.  6d. 

(E.  Stanford^  London  Agent.) 
Enropt— Central  X.  n.  K.  KHitargeographisohes  Inititnt,  ^enna. 

Generalkarte  von  Mitteleuropa.  Scale  1:200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat.  miles. 
Sheets:  Rodosto,  Xanthi.  Vienna:  E.  XL  E.  Militargeographisches  Institut, 
[1907]. 

Enrope— OentraL  K.  n.  K.  MilitargeogpmphisoheB  Inititnt,  Vienna. 

Uebersichtttkarte  von  Mittel-Eoropa.  Scale  1:750,000  or  1  inch  to  11*8  stat. 
miles.  Sheet  J-7,  Bucuresti  (Bukarest).  Vienna :  E.  u.  E.  Mllit&rgoographisches 
Institut,  [1908]. 

Europe— Oentrsl.  K.  n.  K.  Militargeographisches  Institnt,  Vienna. 

Hypsometrisohe  Uebersiohtskarte  von  Mittel-Europa.  Scale  1 :  750,000  or  1  inch 
to  11-8  stat.  miles.  Sheet  J-7,  Bucuresti  (Bukarest).  Vienna:  E.  u.  E.  Militar- 
geographisches Institut,  [1908]. 

France.  If  inistre  de  rint&rienri  Paris. 

Carte  de  la  France  dresst^e  par  ordre  du  Ministre  de  Tlnt^rieur.  Scale  1 :  100,000 
or  1  inch  to  16  stat.  mile.  Sheets:  xi-20,  Dou<?;  xiv.-17,  Venddme;  xiv.-25, 
Limoges;  xv,-28,  Brive;  xvii-19,  Aubigny;  xviii.  33,  St  Aflfrique;  xix.-ll, 
Fismes;  xx.-21,  Autun  ;  xx.-32,  Alais ;  xxiv.-19,  Rioa ;  xxv.-13,  Oh&tean-Salini ; 
XXV.-21,  Pontarlier.  New  Editions.  Paris  :  Minibt^re  de  Tlnt^rieur,  Service 
Vicinal,  1907.     Price  O.SO  fr.  each  slieet. 

Italy.  Saner. 

Strade  Ferrate  Italiane  in  esercizlo,  in  costruzione  ed  in  progetto  con  indicaaione 

a  colon  delle  diverse  Province  e  di  tutte  le  stazioni.    Compilata  da  Federioo  Sauer. 

Scale  1 :  860,000  or  1  inch  to  13*6  stat.  miles.    Four  sheets.    Bologna :  Sauer  & 

Barigazzi,  [1908]. 
Italy— Borne.  Institute  Oartograflco  Italiano. 

Pianta  di  Roma  redatta  su  <][uella  pubblicata  per  il  Comune  de  Roma  dall'  Istituto 

Oartograflco  Italiano.     Edizione   1908,  rivedula  e  corretta.     Scale  1 :  8000   or 

7-9  inches  to  1  stat.  mile.     Rome :  G.  Scotti  &  Co.,  1908. 

ASIA. 

China— Ifongolia.  Obmtsehew. 

Uebersichtskarte    der    Gebirge   Djair,  Urkasohar,  Eodjur  und  Ssemisstai   der 
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ohineeisoheD  Dsongarei.  Naeh  den  Anfnahmen  yon  M.  A.  Ussow,  Mitglied  der 
Expedition,  1906,  penonlioben  Beobachtungen  and  rnssischen  Elarten  entworfen 
von  Prof.  W.  A.  Obrntschew.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  158  Btat.  mUes. 
Peiermann$  MiUeiiunger^  Jahrgang  1908,  Tafel  4.  Gotha :  JuBtns  Perthes,  1908. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
India.  Johniton. 

India:   Politioal  DiTisions;  Railwaye  and  Canals;   Density  of  Popnlation;  In- 
dustries :    Agrionltnre ;    Forest  Lands  nnder  Goyemment  Control ;   Minerals ; 
Annual  Rainfall  and  Temperatnre.    Scale  1 :  5,900,000  or  1  inch  to  98  stat  miles. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  W.  4?  A.  E.  Johnston,  [1908].    Price  £1  4f.  the  set.    Pre- 
sented by  the  PubUsher. 
A  series  of  dearly  drawn  maps  of  India,  printed  in  colours,  and  arranged  so  that 
they  oonld  be  oouTeniently  bound  in  atlas  form,  or  hung  on  a  wall  of  a  small  class- 
room.   Only  a  few  important  names  are  given. 

India— North- West  Frontier.  Topographioal  Seetion,  General  Staff. 

North-Weetem  Trans-Frontier.  Scale  1 :  68,860  or  1  inch  to  1  stat  mile.  London  : 
Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  [1908].  Price  Is.  Gd.  Pre- 
serUedby  the  Director  of  Miliicury  Operations. 

ATBIOA. 
Xgjpt  Surrey  Department,  Oaire. 

Topographical  map  of  Fayum  Pioyince.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*8  inches  to  1  stat 
mile.  Sheets:  n.e.  8-8;  s.w.  17-8,  18-7,  18-8, 19-6,  19-7, 19-8,  20-1,  20-8,  20-4, 
20-5,  20-6.  20-7,  20-8,  21-6,  21-9,  21-10,  22-8,  23-9 ;  8.E,  14-1.  Topographical 
map  of  Qalinbia  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*8  inches  to  1  stat  mile.  Sheets 
v.E.  6-8,  8-3.  Topographical  map  of  Aswan  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3 
inches  to  1  stai  mile.  Sheet  8.B.  147-38.  Cairo :  Survey  Department,  1907.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Direetor^eneralf  Survey  Departmeniy  CMro. 

Egypt— Caink  Hnber. 

Plan  dn  Cairo  dress^  )t  la  base  de  documents  officiels  par  R.  Huber.    Scale 
1 :  5000  or  12-7  inches  to  1  stat  mile.    4  sheets.    Cairo :  F.  Diemer,  [1908]. 
A  large  and  well-executed  plan  of  Cairo,  printed  in  colours  by  Dr.  C.  Wolf  ie  Sons, 

Munich,  on  four  sheets,  each  of  which  measures  83  inches  by  27  inches.    Upon  the 

south-west  sheet  is  printed  an  index  to  street  names,  administrative  offices,  consulates 

and  other  public  buildings  and  institutions. 

German  East  Afriea.  Sprigade  and  If oiiel. 

Karte  von  Deutsch-Ostafrika.  Bearbeitet  von  P.  Sprigade  und  M.  Moisel.  Scale 
1  :  300,000  or  1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles.  Sheet  CI,  U4jiji.  Berlin:  Dietrich 
Reimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  1906.    Presented  by  (he  Publisher, 

€Md  Coast  Ouggisberg. 

Map  of  the  Gold  Coast  Published  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill  Rodger, 
x.aM.o.,  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  b.b.,  rji.o.s., 
Director  of  Surveys,  Gold  Coast  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  1*9  stat.  mile. 
Sheets :  72— Q-III.,  Tarkwa ;  78— M-L,  Prampram.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
W.  ft  A.  E.  Johnston,  1908.  Prioe  2s,  each  sheet.  Presented  by  Major  F,  O, 
Guggisberg,  B.X.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Ocld  Coast. 

AMSSIOA. 
Brasil— S.  Paulo.  Oommissfto  Oeographiea  e  Oeologioa  de  8.  Paulo. 

Topographical  map  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.    Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*5 
stat  mile.    Sheets :  Guarehy ;   Jacarehy.    Sao  Paulo :  Commisfifto  Geographica 
e  Geologioa,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Qeographical  and  Geological  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Two  additional  sheets  of  the  map  of  S.  Paulo,  reviewed  in  the  Geographical  Journal 
for  December  last.    As  with  the  other  sheets,  contour-lines  are  shown  in  brown  at 
intervals  of  25  metres,  and  water  in  blue.    These  are  preliminary  issues  only.    In 
general  appearance  the  sheets  resemble  those  of  the  U.S.  Geological  and  Topographical 
Survey,  and  like  these,  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  geological  features  will  be 
represented. 

Canada.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Sectional  map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  190,080  or  1  inch  to  8  stat  miles.  Sheets: 
264,  Braieau,  revised  to  Nov.  25,  1907 ;  266,  Ribetone  Creek,  revised  to  Nov.  11, 
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1907 ;.  416,  La  Biobe,  reviaed  to  Not.  15, 1907.    Ottawa :  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Topographical  Sorveyi  Branch,  1907.    Presmted  hjf  the  Director,  DepartmnU 
of  the  Interior  J  Ottawa, 
Chile.  Ofleina  de  Idmittf,  Santiago. 

Mapa  jeografico  de  la  Puna  de  Atacama.    Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  15*8  stat 
miles,    ^ntiago:  Ofioinade  Limites,  1905. 
Chile.  Ofleina  de  Limites,  Santiago. 

Mapa  de  la  region  anstral  de  Chile.    Proyinoiaa  de  Llanquihne,  Chiloe  I.,  Terri- 
torio  de  MagalUinefl.    Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  15*8  itat.  mUee.    Santiago : 
Ofioina  de  Limites,  1908. 
South  Ameriea.  Kaohindor. 

Stanford's  new  orographical  map  of  South  America,  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  H.  J.  Maokinder,  M.iu    Scale  1 : 6,000,000  or  1  inch  to  94  sUt.  miles.    4  sheets. 
London :  Edward  Stanford,  1904.    Price  16f.    PreeerUed  by  the  Publi$ker, 
This  is  an  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  orographioally  coloured  wall  maps  now 
being  published  by  Mr.  Stanford,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Maokinder,  ila.    The 
land  relief  and  ocean  depths  are  clearly  indicated  by  colour  tinting  and  contours,  the 
former  being  well  shown  by  shades  of  brown  only,  and  not  by  different  colours,  and  the 
latter  in  blue.    Under  the  brown  tinting  the  general  form  of  the  mountain  ranges  is 
lightly  indicated  by  vertical  hachures.    The  land  contours  and  the  figures  indicat- 
ing heights  are  shown  in  blue  as  well  as  those  on  the  water,  which  seems  rather 
a  mistake,  as  blue  naturally  suggests  water.    Names  are  lightly  printed  in  g^y, 
so  that  the  general  effect  of  the  relief  is  not  spoiled,  as  is  often  uie  case  with  such 
maps. 

GTOBEAL. 

German  Colonies.  Sprigade  and  Koiiel. 

Grosser  Deutscher  Kolonialatlas.    Bearbeitet  von  Paul  Sprigade  und  Max  Moisel. 
Herau^gegeben   yom   Beichs-Eolonialamt      Lieferung  6.  Togo.     Berlin :    Die- 
trich Keimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  [1908].     Preeented  by  the  PMieher. 
This  is  the  northern  sheet  of  a  good  general  map  of  Togo^  which  will  be  published 
in  two  sheets  in  the  German  (Colonial  Atias.    llie  map  has  been  compiled  from  the 
route  traverses  of  explorers,  adjusted  to  the  more  exact  surveys  of  the  boundary  com- 
missions.   A  complete  index  to  place-names  accompanies  the  sheet. 

World.  Hannsworth. 

Harmsworth  Atias  and  Gaaetteer.    Parts  35  and  36.    London :  The  Amalgamated 
Press,  Limited,  [1908].    Price  Id,  each  part. 
These  parts  contain  a  collection  of  maps  and  diagrams  of  the  world's  commerce. 

World.  Bomer. 

E.  Bomer.      Atlas  Geograficzny.      Lemberg  and  Warsaw,  1908.    PreeetUed  by 

D.  W.  Freihfield,  Esq. 

Considering  tho  price,  about  It.  6d.,  this  little  Polish  physical  and  political  atlas  is 
a  creditable  production.  The  maps,  of  which  there  are  ten  sheets,  are  well  drawn,  and 
by  a  system  of  carefully  printed  and  well  registering  colour-tinting,  show  land-relief 
and  ocean  depths.  Perhaps  a  betier  selection  of  tints  could  have  been  made  for 
the  land,  and  certainly  the  glaringly  bright  red  of  the  greatest  heights  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  some  tint  chosen  more  in  character  with  the  others.  In^t  miqis, 
showing  political  divisions,  are  given  on  smaller  scales  on  each  sheet.  Although  small, 
the  maps  are  so  carefully  drawn  that  it  has  been  possible  to  show  a  oonsiden^le 
amount  of  detail. 

World.  Bothang. 

Johr.     Georg     Rothaugs    wiener    Schul-Globus.       Klelne    Ausgsbe.  Scale 

1:60,000,000  or  1   inch  to  946*9  stat.  miles.     Vienna:  G.  Freytag  &  Bemdt, 
[1908].     Presented  by  the  PtMieher, 

The  special  feature  of  this  little  school-globe  is  the  arrangement  for  showing  the 
seasons  and  the  lengths  of  the  day  and  night  in  all  latitudes  for  different  times  of  the 
year.  This  is  accomplished  by  enclosing  half  of  the  globe  in  a  movable  convex  cover, 
painted  black.  Slots  are  cut  in  this  at  the  polar  regions,  through  which  the  metal  axis 
of  the  globe  can  pass,  and  which  allow  the  coyer  to  bo  moved  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  through  an  angle  of  23}^.  A  clamp-screw  is  attached,  so  that  the  black 
cover  can  be  clamped  to  the  brass  meridian  at  any  position  it  may  be  desired,  and 
so  show  the  duration  of  daylight  at  any  special  season.    Although  this  arrangement 
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has  decidedly  new  featmret,  somewhat  Bimilar  deeigns  are  not  nnoommon,  but,  owing 
to  their  elalx)rate  and  complicated  natnre,  snoh  devices  often  tend  to  confuse  rather 
than  instruct.  However,  a  great  point  in  favonr  of  this  globe  is  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  ipeclal  case,  or  hemispherical  envelope,  referred 
to,  it  is  merely  a  globe  8i-in.  moanted  on  a  single  upright  metal  pedestal,  9  inches 
in  height,  held  by  a  somioiroular  brass  meridian,  through  the  extremities  of  which 
passes  the  metal  axis  about  which  the  globe  revolves.  The  land  relief  on  the  globe 
11  shown  by  the  stereoeoopic  system  of  o^our  tinting. 


OHABTflL 
Admirtltj  Oharti.  Hjdrographie  DepurtmeAt,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydiographic  Department,  Admiralty,  daring 
January,  1908.    Presented  5y  the  Hfdrographer,  AdmdraUif, 

Vew  Chart. 
No.  IncbM. 

3688  m  =  5*9     England,  east  coast  :~Medway  river :— Approaches  to  Sheemess, 

Ohart  Oanealled. 

No. 

828    North  American  lakes :  Port  Collier. 

Charts  that  ha^e  reeelTed  Important  Corroetioni. 

Index  charts :— A.  to  Y.  No.  8346,  Germany :— Jade  and  Weser  rivers.  2842a, 
Baltic  sea:— Western  sheet.  28426,  Baltic  sea:— Eastern  sheet.  2826,  Gulf  of 
Finland :— Approaches  to  Yiborg.  3479,  Gulf  of  Finland :— Channels  leading  to 
Yiborg.  2279,  Gulf  of  Finland :— St.  Petersburg  bay.  2215,  Gulf  of  Finland  :— 
Kronstadt,  north  and  south  channels.  2289,  Gulf  of  Finland :— The  bay  and  city 
of  Si  Petersburg.  2059,  North  Atlantic  ocean.  2058,  North  Atlantic  route  chart 
showing  variation  curves.  2666,  North  America,  east  coast :— St.  John's  to  HalifiEix. 
2670,  North  America,  east  coast :— Halifax  to  the  Delaware.  2456,  United  Btates, 
east  coast :— Nantucket  sound  and  western  approaches.  2892,  United  States,  east 
coast: — Narragansett  bay.  2479,  United  States,  east  coast: — Black  Bock  and 
Bridgeport  harbours.  2471,  United  States,  east  coast: — New  London  liarbour. 
2857,  United  States,  east  coast : — Potomac  river.  456,  Jamaica : — Port  Boyal  and 
Kingston  harbour.  1098,  Gulf  of  Mexico : — Lower  Mataoumbe  cay  to  Boca  Grande 
cay.  1499,  Alaska :— Cross  sound  to  Eadiak  island.  3813,  Alaska  :—Yakutat 
bay.  Controller  bay.  1500,  Alaska: — Eladiak  island  to  Seguam  island.  100a, 
Gnlf  of  Aden :— Baa  Galwdni  to  Baa  Hafifn.  2722,  Siam :— Koh  knt  to  Bay 
island.  2725,  Siam :— Koh  Tron  and  channels  leading  to  anchorages  off  Kamput 
1742,  Canton  river :— Sheet  lY.  2400,  China,  east  coast :— The  bar  and  approaches 
to  the  river  Min.  166,  China,  east  coast : — Pagoda  anchorage  and  approaches. 
2847,  China,  north  coast:— Hai  yung  tau,  including  Thornton  haven.  1316, 
Korea:— Cape  Duroch  to  Linden  point.  2432,  Manchuria: — Tumen  Ula  to 
Strelok  bay. 

Indian  Oeaaa  and  S«d  Saa.  If  eteorologieal  Oflleo. 

Monthly  meteorological  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15^  S.  lat.  and  Bed 
Sea,  March,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Priee  6(L  each.  Pre- 
eetUed  by  (he  Meteorologieal  Ofiee. 

Vorth  Atlaatia.  U.S.  Hydrographia  Offiet. 

Pnot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  March,  1908.  Washington:  U.S. 
Hydrographio  OiBoe,  1908.    PresetUed  by  the  U.8.  Hydrographie  Qffloe. 

Vorth  Atlantie  and  Xaditarranean.  If  eteorologieal  Offiee. 

Monthly  meteorological  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  March, 
1908.  London:  Meteoroiogical  Office,  1908.  Prioe  6d.  eaeh,  Preeenied  by  the 
Meteorolog(oal  Qfiee. 

Verth  SiMifle.  V.8.  Hydrographio  Qffioo. 

Pilot  ohart  of  the  North  Paoiflo  Ocean,  March,  1908.  Waahingttm :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graf^ic  Office,  1908.    Preeenied  by  (he  U,8.  Hydrographie  Offiee, 
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PEOTOGElPHfl. 

Angola.  Lewis. 

Forty-two  photographs  of  Northern  Angola,  taken  by  Rey.  Thomas  Lewis.    Pre- 
sented by  Rev.  Thomas  Letois. 
Many  of  these  photographs  were  shown  as  lantern  slides  when  the  Rev.  T.  Lewis 
read  his  paper  to  this  Society  on  Febmary  24  last.    They  were  taken  daring  his 
eztensiye  travels  in  Northern  Angola,  daring  which  districts  practically  nn^own 
before  were  visited.    The  following  are  the  titles : — 

(1)  Eibokolo;  (2  and  S)  6.M.S.,  Kibokolo;  (4)  (harden  of  B.M.S.»  Kibokolo ;  (5) 
Mr.  Lewis' bnngnlow,  Kibokolo;  (6)  Interior  of  school  decorated  for  Christmas  feast, 
B.M.8.,  Kibokolo;  (7)  Dispensary  at  Eibokolo;  (8)  The  Portngnese  OoTemment 
House,  Ban  Salvador;  (9)  Catholic  Church,  San  Salvador;  (10)  B.M.8.  Mission  House, 
San  Salvador;  (11)  Waterfall  at  San  Sslvador;  (12)  Mr.  Pimmook  and  group  of 
carriers,  Zombo;  (13)  A  Zombo  waif;  (14)  Zombo  natives;  (15)  Group  of  Zombo 
carriers;. (16)  A  station  pet;  (17)  Tiger  lily;  (18)  Upper  Nkisi  river;  (19)  View 
showing  bracken;  (20)  Juvenile  group  ;  (21)  Graves  of  the  kings  rf  Kongo;  (22)  On 
the  Mbidizi  river;  (23)  Educated  native's  house;  (24)  Hsmmock  travelling;  (25) 
Temporary  bailding?,  B.M.S,  Mabaya;  (26  and  27)  Noki ;  (28)  Noki,  from  passing 
•steamer ;  (29)  Mbidizi,  above  the  confluence  with  the  Lufunde  river ;  (80)  View  on 
Lufunde  river;  (31)  Old  church  used  as  warehouse  at  Mbembe;  (32)  View  in  Mbamba ; 
(33)  Houses  in  Mbamba;  (34)  School  chapel,  Kibokolo;  (85)  Buying  native  food, 
Kibokolo ;  (36)  Fording  the  Mbidizi  river ;  (37)  A  step  in  civilization ;  (38)  Mules  in 
Zombo ;  (89)  A  trading  establishment,  Makela  do  Zombo ;  (40)  A  guardian  fetish ; 
(41)  Fetish  carving. 

Bolivia  and  Penu  Fawoett. 

Seventy  photographs  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  taken  by  Major  P.  H.  Fawoett,  R.G.A. 

Pre$enied  by  Major  P.  H,  Fawoett,  B.G.A. 

These  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Society's  oolleotion.  They  were  taken 
during  the  last  two  years  by  Major  Fawcett  whilst  travelling  in  eastern  parts  of 
Bolivia  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  boundary 
surveyor  for  the  Bolivian  Government.  Many  of  the  views  are  unique,  and  of  a 
decidedly  geographical  interest. 

(1)  Batelon  at  the  Cachnela  Riberon,  Rio  Madeira;  (2)  View  of  country  on  the 
Lima-Oroyo  railway;  (3)  Bridge  on  Lima-Oroyo  railway;  (4)  MoUendo;  (5  and  6) 
Country  near  Arequipa ;  (7)  Arequipa ;  (8)  Street  in  Arequipa ;  (9-11)  Views  on  Like 
Titicaca;  (12-14)  La  Paz;  (15)  The  Alto  Planicie;  (16)  Ruins  of  Tiahuantoo;  (17) 
Street  in  Sorata ;  (18)  View  of  Illampn  from  Sorata ;  (19)  View  of  Illampu  and-Sorata 
from  Sorata  village;  (20)  Street  in  Sorata;  (21)  Clouds  at  sunrise  in  the  mountains. 
Tola  Pampa;  (22)  Arrieroe  on  the  Mapiri  trail;  (23)  Picking  rubber;  (24)  Curing 
rubber;  (26)  San  Antonio  baraccanear  Mapiri ;  (26)  View  of  Mapiri ;  (27)  Callapos  at 
Mapiri;  (28)  On  the  Mapiri  river;  (29)  Callapos  on  the  Mapiri  river;  (30)  View  on 
Beni  above  Rurenabaque ;  (31)  Retama  rapid  on  the  Mapiri ;  (32)  Going  up-stoream, 
Mapiri  river ;  (33  and  34)  On  the  Beni  above  Rurenabaque ;  (35)  Rurenabaque ;  (36) 
Porvenir ;  (37)  Group  at  Porvenir ;  (.88)  The  Tahuamann  at  Porvenir,  looking  west ;  (39) 
The  Aquery  at  Bahia,  looking  east;  (40)  View  in  Bahia ;  (41)  Officials  at  Bahia;  (42) 
Bahia,  looking  west ;  (43)  Compound  of  Government  buildmg,  Bahia ;  (44)  Merchant's 
hoase,  Bahia ;  (45)  Last  baracca  of  the  Aquery,  Yorongas ;  (46)  On  the  upper  Aquery, 
Cascada  de  Aviapas;  (47)  Camp,  upper  Aquery;  (48)  Cascada  Montes,  upper 
Aquery ;  (49)  On  the  upper  Aquery ;  (60)  Peso  de  Fosilee,  Yaverija ;  (51)  Xapury ; 
(52  and  53)  Gavion ;  (54)  (^ampo  Central:  (66  and  56)  Forest  near  (^ampo  Central; 
(67)  Brazilian  children  at  Gavion ;  (68)  On  the  road  to  Campo  Central ;  (59)  Campo 
(Jentral;  (60)  Building  boats  at  Santa  Rosa;  (61)  Santa  Rosa;  (62)  Colonel  Plaoedo 
de  Castro,  first  and  latt  president  of  the  Acre;  (63)  Camp  in  the  Abuna;  (64)  Brazilian 
rubber  packers  in  the  Abuna ;  (65)  Interior  of  a  rubber  oentio ;  (66)  A  rubber  centio ; 
(67)  Cachnela  Riberon,  Rio  Madeira ;  (68-70)  Pulling  a  batelon  across  land  past  a 
rapid,  Rfo  Madeira. 

N.B.>-It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  oolleotion  of  Photo- 
graphs which  hAB  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  daring  their  travels,  would 
forward  oopies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  nsefU  for  reforenoe  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  hJs 
address  are  given. 
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No.  6.  MAY,  1908.  Vol.  XXXI. 

THE  VOLCANOES  OF  GUATEMALA.* 

By  Dr.  .TXMPBST  ANDSB80N. 

I  SPENT  nine  months,  including  the  winter  of  1906-7,  among  the 
▼oloanoeB  of  Mexioo,  Guatemala,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  first  and 
last  named  groups  are  oomparativelj'  well  known,  while  those  of 
Guatemala,  though  equally,  if  not  more  important,  have,  owing  to 
their  remote  and  inaocessible  position,  soaroelj  attracted  the  attention 
thej  deserve  from  EngHsh  geologists,  though  they  have  been  described 
by  a  French  commission  under  DoUfos  and  Montserratj  in  1868,  and 
more  recently  by  Prof.  Karl  Sapper,  J  of  Tubingen.  They  consist  of  a 
row  of  giant  cones  averaging  10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height,  roughly 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast.  As  viewed  from  the  deck  of  a  Pacific 
mail  steamer  they  present  a  most  imposing  appearance,  for  though 
really  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  coast,  their  whole  height  is 
visible  at  once,  as  no  other  range  of  mountains  intervenes,  the  coast 
being  a  belt  composed  of  Quarternary  beds  which  only  rise  into  low 
foothills.  These  foothills,  the  Costa,  are  covered  with  coffee  plantations, 
from  which  the  well-known  Guatemala  coffee  is  largely  produced. 

None  of  these  volcanoes  is  habitually  in  eruption,  like  Izaloo  in 
Salvador,  or  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari  islands;    on  the  contrary,  their 


♦  Royal  Geographical  Society,  January  13, 1908.    Map,  p.  588. 

t  *  ^^^age  Geologiqae  dans  lee  Bepabliqaes  de  Gaatemala  ot  de  Salvador.'    Par 
MM.  Doflm  et  £.  de  Montserrat     Paris :  Imprimerie  Imperiale.    1868. 

X  *  Mittelamerikanishe  Beisen  und  Studidn.'  Dr.  Earl  Sapper.  Vieweg. 
BranuBchweig.  1902.  <In  den  Valkangebeiten  Mittelamerikas  and  Westindiens.' 
Dr.  Karl  ^pper.  Stattgart:  B.  N'agele.  1905.  Also  several  smaller  articles,  of 
which  the  following  especially  deals  with  this  district,  and  has  been  freely  quoted : 
*Die  Ynloanisohen  Ereignissa  in  Mittelamerika,'  in  Jahre  1902.  Earl  Sapper. 
*  Nenen  Jahrbnch  f&r  Mineralogie,  etc.,'  1904,  Bd.  I.  Stattgart :  N&gele. 
No.  v.— May,  1908.]  2  k 
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eruptions  asually  take  place  only  after  intervals  of  many  years,  even 
centuries,  during  which  the  volcano  is  quiescent  and  may  appear 
extinct.  Then  a  terrific  explosive  eruption  occurs  in  which  discharges 
of  ash  and  fragmentary  material  predominate,  though  the  outflow  of  lava 
is  not  unknown,  and  the  whole  country  for  miles  round  is  devastated. 
The  cones  are  in  most  cases  separated  by  an  interval  from  those 
adjacent  in  the  chain,  and,  where  the  vent  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
shift  and  form  parasitic  or  subsidiary  cones,  the  new  opening  has 
usually  been  nearer  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  An  apparent  exception  to 
this  rule  mentioned  by  Dollfus  and  Montserrat  was  the  case  of  Santa 
Maria,  11,480  feet,  and  Oerro  Quemado.  The  former  is  an  old  volcano, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  extinct.  The  latter,  adjacent  but  further 
inland,  is  more  recent,  and  had  been  active  in  1 785,  when  it  poured  out 
some  large  flows  of  andesitic  lava.  In  1902,  after  a  severe  earthquake 
which  almost  destroyed  the  adjacent  city  of  Qnezaltenango,  Santa 
Maria  opened  out  an  enormous  new  crater,  nearer  the  sea  than  its  old 
one,  and  of  course  than  that  of  Cerro  Quemado,  and  is  thus  no  longer 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

This  eruption  is  so  important  in  relation  to  those  of  the  Soufriere  in 
St  Vincent,  and  Montague  Fel6e  in  Martinique,  that  the  associated 
phenomena  deserve  special  mention. 

On  January  18,  1902,  there  was  a  severe  earthquake. 

On  Februaiy  26  an  unusual  tidal  wave  was  observed  along  the  coast 
of  Salvador  and  part  of  Guatemala. 

On  April  18  a  very  severe  earthquake  almost  destroyed  the  town  of 
Qnezaltenango,  and  caused  subsidences  at  Oo6s. 

On  May  7  and  8,  the  great  eruptions  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  burst  into  full  activity,  after  pre- 
monitory signs  lasting  a  few  days. 

On  May  10,  Isaloo  in  Salvador,  to  the  south  of  Ouatemala,  resumed 
activity  after  16  months'  quiescence. 

On  June  25,  Masaya,  in  Nicaragua,  after  forty-three  years'  in- 
activity, resumed  slight  activity,  which  continued  for  several  weeks, 
and  the  neighbouring  crater  of  Santiago  showed  similar  signs,  as  did  aLso 
Momotombo,  which  had  been  at  rest  for  many  years.  Colima,  in  Mexico, 
above  700  miles  distant,  also  showed  signs  of  awakening  energy. 
These  phenomena  culminated  in  the  great  outbreak  of  Santa  Maria  on 
October  23  and  24,  and  foUomng  days.  I  and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Flett, 
have  elsewhere  fully  discussed  the  general  sequence  of  these  volcanic 
phenomena.*  The  details  of  the  above  must  now  be  discussed 
separately. 

*  Anderson  and  Flett,  *  On  the  Ernptiona  of  the  Soofri^re,  eta'  Part  L  PhiL 
Trans.,  Series  A,  voL  800,  1903,  pp.  532.  Parts  11.  and  IIL,  1908,  will  oontain  the 
later  history,  the  petrology,  and  a  bibliography. 
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The  Earth^ahe  of  January  18,  1902. 

Guatemala  has  always  been  oonsidered  a  distriot  particTilarlj  subject 
to  earthquakes,  especially  at  the  changes  of  the  seasons  in  April,  May, 
and  October,  November,  but  they  had  been  less  frequent  than  usual  for 
some  years  before  1902. 

On  January  18  a  severe  shock  was  felt  widely  over  the  Bepublic. 
San  Martin,  a  village  near  Quezaltenango,  had  some  houses  thrown 
down ;  and  at  Oc6s,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  three  parallel  ridges,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  sea,  but  steep  towards  the  land,  were  formed  in  the 
sand.  List,  quoted  by  Sapper,*  writes,  *' Just  as  at  any  moment  one 
may  see  a  wave  break  on  tiie  shore,  so  the  volcanic  breaker  remained 
modelled  in  the  sand  of  Oc6s."  The  ridges  were  in  general  parallel  to 
the  coast-line,  and  could  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  an  English 
mile.  The  earth-waves  passed  through  a  coffee  shed,  and  some  of  the 
steel  pillars  had  sunk  2  feet.  The  waves  on  the  pier  are  described  as 
having  a  length  of  25  to  80  metres,  and  a  depth  of  25  to  30  cms.  As 
showing  the  strength  of  the  shock,  it  is  mentioned  that  two  locomotives, 
weighing  20  tons  each,  were  moved  6  feet  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth  push.  Similar  appearances  were  observed  on  the  Mexican  coast 
near  San  Benito.  Sapper  considers  the  earthquake  tectonic  in  character, 
i.e.  caused  by  readjuBtments  of  the  Earth's  crust,  in  this  case  probably  a 
slip  somewhere  under  the  Pacific. 

The  earthquakes  of  April  18  were  considered  by  List  at  Oc6s  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  January  18,  t.e.  tectonic.  In  that  of  April 
18,  the  sinking  of  the  sand  continued  further  inland  than  in  January. 
Sapper  does  not  consider  it  dear  whether  it  was  a  general  sinking  of 
the  coast  or  merely  a  local  sinking  of  the  sand  inland  due  to  the  shaking. 
At  Quezaltenango  the  shock  was  especially  violent  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Asooli,!  who  was  on  the  spot,  relates  that  while  he  was  quietly  reading 
about  8.20  p.m.,  without  the  slightest  warning  or  premonitory  tremor, 
the  Earth  began  to  sway  violently,  and  the  ornaments  in  the  room  all 
lost  their  balance  and  fell  to  the  floor.  This  oscillation  continued  for 
twenty  seconds,  then  suddenly  the  motion  became  vertical  and  much 
more  violent.  Later  on  the  shocks  seemed  to  come  from  all  directiouB. 
Loud  *^  retumbos  "  (underground  noises)  were  heard.  Scarcely  a  single 
house  or  building  in  the  town  remained  habitable,  and  those  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cerro  Quemado,  consisting  chiefly  of  adohe  (i.e.  dried 
mud),  were  entirely  destroyed.  As  showing  the  violence  of  the  shocks, 
the  church  of  San  Sabastian,  which  was  built  soon  after  the  Spanish 


*  Sapper,  *  Neues  Jahrbnoh,'  ut  Bup.^  p.  49. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Anderson.  Much  information  has  also  been  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gehrke,  of  Boeing  Bros.,  London  and  Guatemala ;  Don  Carlos  Moesly,  of 
Helyetia ;  Herr  Jolm  Lisser,  of  Betalholeu ;  besides  Sapper's  works ;  to  all  of  whom 
my  thaoki  are  due. 
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oooupation,  and  had  resisted  all  the  earthquakes  since  that  time,  was 
completely  mined*  Mr.  Ascoli  considers  that  the  deaths  in  Quesal- 
t^iango  really  exceeded  one  thousand,  though  reported  at  a  much 
smaller  number.  This  earthquake  was  yery  widespread.  It  was  felt 
from  the  oily  of  Mexico,  and  even  San  Francisco,  as  far  as  Salvador, 
especially  along  the  Pacific  slope,  the  coffee  zone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Yolcanic  range  having  suffered  severely,  but  it  was  curiously  local.  It 
was  probably  most  severe  at  Quezaltenango  and  San  Pedro  and  along 
the  high  lands  to  Solol4,  but  some  villages  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
former  town  escaped  almost  entirely,  and  so  did  Totonicapam,  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  Solol4.  It  was  noticed  that  brick  houses  suffered 
more  damage  than  those  built  of  stone,  and  these  again  more  than  those 
with  wooden  frames;  while  the  native  ranches,  built  of  poles  covered 
with  thatch,  bound  togeth.er  with  bands  made  of  creepers,  suffered  scarcely 
at  all.    Many  landslips  were  traced  to  the  shock. 

After  April  18  a  series  of  small  earthquakes  occurred,  and  on 
September  23,  another  severe  one.  Bocketroh,  who  visited  the  damaged 
districts  after  the  occurrence,*  considers  the  three  earthquakes  of 
January  18,  April  18,  and  September  28  all  tectonic;  while  List,  who 
observed  them  all  personally  at  Oc6s,  considers  the  last  of  quite  a 
different  character  to  the  others.  The  smaller  ones  were  probably- 
volcanic,  and  connected  with  the  approaching  outbreak  of  Santa  Maria. 
Some  were  more  local  in  their  distribution,  and  more  severe  towards 
the  Salvador  frontier.  They  may  have  been  connected  with  the  renewed 
activity  of  Izalco. 

The  tidal  wave  of  February  26, 1902,  is  reported  by  Aurelio  Arias, 
director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  San  Salvador,!  to  have 
extended  along  the  coast  of  Salvador  about  120  kilometres,  especiaUy  at 
Barra  del  Paz,  and  to  have  reached  as  &r  north  as  Aoajutla.  At  about 
7  p.m.  three  waves,  of  which  the  first  was  the  smallest,  swept  on  the 
land  and  caused  great  damage.  Their  height  is  not  mentioned,  but 
about  100  persons  were  killed  at  the  village  of  Santiago,  and  85  at  Barra 
del  Paz.  Loud  **retumbos"  (subterranean  noises)  were  heard,  and 
thought  to  proceed  from  under  the  sea. 

The  Cerro  Quemado,  also  known  as  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango,  ia 
near  the  town  of  that  name,  and  as  viewed  from  the  Plaza,  seema 
actually  to  overhang  it.  Though  it  had  a  small  and  perhaps  doubtful 
outbreak  in  1891,  its  last  eruption  of  importance  was  in  1785,  and  while 
no  accurate  records  are  preserved,  it  is  probable  that,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  the  lava-streams  which  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
mountain  were  formed  in  that  year.  As  mentioned  above,  most  of  the 
eruptions  of  these  Guatemalan  volcanoes  have  been  of  the  explosive  type. 


*  Report  to  the  Goremment,  quoted  by  Sapper,  p.  49. 
t  El  Siglo,  San  SalTadoTi  90,  No.  3, 184  (Jane  20, 1902). 
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and  characterised  by  the  emisrion  of  large  quantities  of  Aragmentary 
ejeota,  ash,  lapilli,  and  pnmioe,  while  often  no  la^a  is  ponred  ont.  Tli« 
last  considerable  emption  of  Cerro  Qnemado  was  an  exception,  for  not 
only  were  enormous  quantities  of  lava  discharged,  but  the  form  of  the 
streams  was  peculiar.  They  consolidated  on  quite  deep  slopes,  and  often 
terminated  in  almost  yertioal  waUs,  perhaps  100  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  lava  appears  to  have  been  quite  pasty  at  the  time  of  its  discharge, 
and  to  haye  quickly  consolidated  into  a  crust,  which,  as  the  lava  under 
it  continued  to  flow,  broke  up  into  blocks  of  varying  but  generally  con- 
siderable size,  and  these  have  been  pushed  and  rolled  forward  till  they 
have  formed  a  sort  of  wall,  and  have  so  helped  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  the  lava.  This,  of  course,  is  not  unusual,  but  I  have 
seldom  seen  the  final  slopes  so  steep,  though  another  similar  case 
occurs  at  Oolima,  in  Mexico.  As  confirming  the  theory  that  the  lava 
must  have  been  pasty  and  almost  consolidated  at  the  time  of  its 
emission,  I  found  in  the  crater  of  the  mountain  several  well-marked 
bread-crust  bombs,  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Yul- 
canian  type  of  eruption,  i.e.  where  the  explosions  have  taken  place 
from  among  lava  more  or  less  consolidated.  The  idea  is  that  the 
mass  of  lava  before  its  ejection  had  cooled  sufficiently  for  its  surface 
to  have  consolidated,  while  the  interior  still  remained  pasty  or  even 
liquid,  and  that  when  it  was  thrown  suddenly  into  the  air,  and  the  out- 
side pressure  relieved,  the  vapours,  which  in  different  degree  always 
exist  in  the  lava,  became  separated  and  formed  vesicles,  and  so  sweUed 
the  mass  and  caused  the  crust  to  crack.  One  of  these  bread-crust 
bombs  is  shown  in  Plate  I.,  and  is  indistinguishable  from  others  I 
have  seen  on  Yulcano,  after  the  typical  Vulcanian  eruption  of  1888, 
and  also  on  Colima,  where  they  appeared  to  be  associated  with  the 
above-mentioned  lava-stream.  The  crater  itself  presents  confirma- 
tory appearances.  It  is  a  large  hollow  filled  chiefly  with  blocks  and 
slabs  of  well-consolidated  lava  with  definitely  broken  edges,  showing 
that  they  were  quite  solidified  before  they  took  their  present  position. 
It  contains  a  few  insignificant  fumaroles,  and  some  sparse  pine  trees  are 
striving  hard  for  a  precarious  existence.  At  the  foot  of  the  volcano  are 
some  hot  springs  at  Almolonga,  and  at  Zunil  some  small  geysers. 

The  volcano  of  Santa  Maria,  as  viewed  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cerro 
Quemado,  from  which  it  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  south,  appears 
as  a  very  regular  cone  (Plate  IT.).  It  is  covered  to  the  top  on  this,  its 
north,  side  with  vegetation,  which  appears  to  have  been  only  partially 
destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  of  1902.  It  was  ascended  in  March, 
1902,  only  a  few  months  before  this  eruption,  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Ascoli, 
who  found  a  small  crater  on  the  summit,  consisting  of  an  irregular, 
shallow,  rocky  depression  some  120  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  the 
rocks  were  split  up,  leaving  narrow  clefts  between  them,  from  which, 
however,  no  steam  or  vapour  escaped.    The  beds  forming  the  mountain 
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dipped  outwards  in  every  direction  in  tlie  manner  nsnal  in  yolcanic  conee. 
The  volcanoes  mostly  spring  from  a  platean  abont  5000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  Santa  Maria  is  no  exception,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
high  land.  The  oonntry  to  the  north  is  aU  an  elevated  region,  while  to 
the  sonth  are  the  foothills,  the  **  oosta,''  which  slope  gradually  down  to 
the  coastal  plain.  They  are  mostly  formed  of  fragmentary  volcanic 
materials,  and  are  much  cut  up  into  steep,  narrow  ridges  separated  by 
deep  vaUeys  similax  to  those  on  the  flanks  of  the  West  Indian  yoloanoes. 
These  ridges  were,  before  the  eruption,  the  seat  of  coffee  plantations, 
which  were  then  devastated,  and  have  only  partially  recovered.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  comparatively  flat  piece  of  ground 
overlooking  this  system  of  valleys,  which  was  somewhat  less  sloping 
than  the  surroun<Ung  parts,  and  had  consequently  been  selected  as  a 
camping-ground  by  the  engineers  engaged  in  making  a  survey  for  a 
railway  from  the  coast  round  the  mountain  to  the  town  of  Ques- 
altenango  behind  it.  It  was  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  growth  like 
the  rest  of  the  mountain,  from  which  it  showed  no  special  difference. 
It  was  from  this  place  that  the  eruption  of  October  24,  1902,  broke 
out.  Slight  earthquakes  were  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  day, 
and  about  5  p.m.  a  loud  and  increasing  sound  was  heard  in  San  Felipe,  a 
neighbouring  village.  This  sound  appeared  to  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  compared  by  some  to  the  noise  of  a  waterfall, 
by  others  to  a  gigantic  boiler  blowing  off.  The  noise  lasted  half  an 
hour.  About  this  time  dark  clouds  were  noticed  from  Quezaltenango 
and  elsewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain.  They  were  at  first 
ascribed  to  a  thunderstorm.  Towards  evening  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  sand  occurred  at  Quezaltenango,  which  soon  covered  the  landscape 
with  white.  The  wind  changed  from  south  to  east,  and  ashes  began 
to  fall  at  Helvetia,  a  coffee  plantation  6  miles  to  the  south-west. 
About  7  p.m.  a  glow  began  to  appear,  and  lightning  was  noticed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  crater,  and  roaring  sounds  wrae 
hea:rd.  About  8  p.m.  the  air  had  sufficiently  cleared  for  an  enormous 
black  cloud  to  be  visible  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  mountain. 
It  was  seamed  with  countless  curved  lines  of  red  and  green  electric 
discharges;  violent  claps  of  thunder  were  noticed  (but  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  what  distance  they  were  best  heard).  About  1  a.m., 
October  25,  stones  began  to  fall  at  Sabina,  a  bathing  establishment  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  south-east.  At  3  a.m.  pumice- 
stones  fell  abundantly  in  Helvetia.  They  measured  15-25  centimetres, 
and  weighed  J  to  |  lb.  They  were  first  cold,  then  hot,  and  later  w^ere 
mixed  with  stones  of  heavier  material  as  big  as  the  fist.  Lapilli  the 
size  of  peas  feU  at  Quezaltenango,  10  miles  north-north-east.  The 
eruption  increased  in  violence,  and  the  whole  district  was  enveloped 
in  darkness.  The  maximum  intensity  was  reached  about  11  a.m.  on 
Sunday  the  25th,  though  it  remained  severe  till  nightfall.    It  was  not 
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until  midday  on  tlie.26tli  that  the  air  began  to  olear  a  little  and  the  Hght 
to  retnm.  The  emption  continued  with  vaiying  Beveritj  for  most  of 
the  week.  Towards  the  end  of  the  emption,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ont- 
bnists  of  whitish  steam  began  to  preponderate  over  the  dark  ash-laden 
olonds.  Don  Oarlos  Moeely,  of  Helvetia,  gave  me  a  graphic  description 
of  how  a  bnilding  at  Sniza,  in  which  a  large  number  of  people  had  taken 
refdge,  oollapeed  by  the  weight  of  ashes  on  the  roof.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  a  French  machinist  *  and  some  natives  he  extricated  twenty- 
two  alive,  bat  eighteen  were  left  dead. 

When  all  was  dear  again,  it  was  seen  that  an  entirely  new  crater 
had  been  formed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  whole 
surrounding  country  was  devastated  and  deeply  covered  with  ashes. 
This  crater  )s  oval  in  form,  with  the  long  diameter  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  as  far  as  my  plane-table  observations,  which  were  made  from  the 
Finca  Helvetia  at  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  can  be  relied  upon,  this 
measures  irom  |  to  |  of  a  mile.  The  shorter  diameter  is  not  very  much 
less,  probably  from  |  to  f  of  a  mile.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain 
was  blown  away,  exposing  a  section  of  several  thousand  feet  in  height, 
in  which  the  dip  of  the  strata  mentioned  above  is  very  evident.  Owing 
to  the  dip  being  with  the  slope,  landslides  almost  constantly  take  place, 
and  are  gradually  filling  up  the  crater,  though  the  latter  is  still 
apparently  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  depth.  It  has  a  lake  at  the  bottom 
and  two  very  active  fiimaroles,  or  perhaps  rather  hot  springs,  from 
which  steam  and  hot  water  escape  with  a  violence  almost  worthy  of  the 
name  geyser.  These  fumaroles  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  at  a 
point  where  traces  of  a  great  radial  crack  in  the  mountain  are  visible. 
Observations  on  these  points  are,  however,  very  difficult.  Helvetia,  my 
base,  was  fully  6  miles  distant,  and  direct  access  was  cut  off  by  many 
impassable  ravines.  The  ascent,  as  mentioned  below,  was  only  possible 
by  making  a  long  dStour  to  the  south-east  vid  Palmar,  from  which  side 
ridges  lead  more  or  less  in  the  desired  direction.  The  crater  was 
almost  constantly  full  of  a  doud  of  dust  which  drifted  away  before  the 
wind,  and  looked  very  suggestive  of  commencing  eruption,  but  careful 
examination  showed  that  this  was  due  solely  to  the  falling  stones,  except 
an  occasional  puff  of  steam  from  the  fumaroles,  which  now  and  then  rose 
above  the  lip  of  the  crater.  When  a  view  of  the  great  cliff  was 
occasionally  obtained,  I  could  see  many  beds  of  tuff  and  agglomerate, 
but  oould  never  be  certain  of  any  compact  lava.  The  mode  of  origin 
seems  a  perfect  example  of  that  attributed  by  Sir  Oharles  Lyell  to  the 
Tal  del  Bove  <m  Etna,  and  in  order  of  magnitude  it  id  enormously 
greater  than  that  of  the  eruptions  of  the  Soufri^re  and  Montague  Pel6e 
in  the  same  year. 

*  The  French  machinist  was  the  only  man  who  stayed  with  Mr.  Mocsly  all  through 
the  emption,  and  he  is  still  employed  there  at  increased  wages. 
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The  eruption  olond  rose  to  a  great  height.  It  was  seen  from  the 
sea.  The  captain  of  one  steamer*  measured  the  height  with  a  sextant, 
and  recorded  it  as  17  to  18  miles.  Another  put  it  as  mnoh  as  30,  bnt  this 
may  be  merely  an  estimate.  The  sounds  accompanying  the  emption 
were  loud,  and,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  were  heard  even  loader 
at  distant  places  than  close  to  the  mountain.  Thus  at  Guatemala  city, 
the  capital,  the  detonations  were  at  times  so  strong  that  they  were 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  neighbouring  volcanoes. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  any  incandescent  avalanche 
or  hot  blast  like  those  which  occurred  in  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique, 
but  there  are  unconfirmed  rumours  of  explosions  having  taken  place  in 
the  hot  ash,  like  those  which  occurred  in  the  islands  just  mentioned, 
and  which  were  there  traced  to  the  action  of  water  on  that  material 
The  ashes  measured  later  on  were  7^  English  feet  deep  at  Suiza,  and 
4^io  5  feet  at  Helvetia,  the  place  to  which  the  works  were  moved  after 
the  catastrophe.  At  Nil,  more  to  the  north-east,  and  nearer  the  mountain 
in  the  track  of  the  main  discharge  of  ashes,  the  depth  was  10  to  12  feet 
Still  nearer  the  mountain  the  depths  were  much  greater.  At  San 
Antonio  the  top  of  the  chimney  was  all  that  remained  uncovered,  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  the  deposit  was  about  14  metres  in  thickness. 
At  the  Baths  of  Sabina,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  ashes  were 
at  least  30  feet  thick,  while  nearer  the  crater  the  depth  was  not  lees 
than  100  feet,  and  may  have  been  200  feet  in  places.  The  ashes  were 
carried  widely  over  the  district  to  the  west  and  north«west,  and  even 
into  remote  parts  of  Mexico,  such  as  AcapulcQ  and  Golima.  Mr. 
G^hrke,  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  coffee  merchants,  who  had  large  interests 
in  the  crops  which  were  destroyed,  and  who  visited  the  district  soon 
after  the  eruption  and  measured  the  depths  of  the  deposit,  estimates 
the  total  amount  in  the  district  as  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  million  , 
tons,  without  reckoning  that  carried  away  to  a  distance  by  the  wind. 
Sapper  mentions  maps  showing  the  distribution  in  Mexico  as  having  been 
made  by  more  than  one  observer,  but  states  they  only  agree  in  broad 
general  features.  It  will  be  remembered  that  "  Krakatoa  "  sunsets  were 
observed  in  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1902  and  were  attributed  to 
the  West  Indian  eruption  in  the  previous  May.  There  was  always  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  this  late  appearance,  and  there  is  now,  I 
believe,  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  due  to  Santa  Maria. 

The  ash  deposits  immediately  after  the  eruption  presented  a  pretty 
uniform  surface,  the  old  valleys,  at  any  rate  near  the  crater,  having 
been  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  filled  up.  The  surface  was  at 
first  quite  soft  and  incoherent,  and  difficult  to  walk  on  without  sinking. 
Torrents  of  rain  fell  either  at  the  time  of  or  directly  after  the  eruption, 
a  large  portion  of  which  sank  into  and  consolidated  the  new  deposits. 


*  Captain  Saunders,  of  the  Paoifio  Mail  S.S.  Newport, 
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NEW  GORGE  OF  RIVER  NiMA  AT  PALMAR. 
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rednoing  the  measured  thioknees  at  the  Bame  time.  A  large  portum  of 
the  rain,  howeyer,  ran  off,  producing  a  feather-pattern  eroeion,  shown  in 
some  of  the  earlier  photographs,  like  that  noticed  in  St.  Vincent  and 
Martinique.*  As  in  those  islands  also,  the  torrents  of  water  and  mud 
flowed  in  new  courses  independent  of  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  filled 
up,  and  formed  new  channels,  in  many  cases  cutting  deep  into  the 
soil  and  subjacent  beds  which  previously  existed.  Thus  a  deep  and 
narrow  ravine,  about  80  or  100  feet  deep  and  perhaps  100  or  120  feet 

tt  of,  and  not  many  yards  from,  the  Plaza  of 
out  of  the  old  tuff  and  agglomerate,  and  now' 
le  river  Nima,  which  formerly  ran  in  quite  a 
•  Samal&  (see  Plate  III.).  In  other  cases  the 
I  and  deepened  the  old  ravines,  and  the  mud 
the  river  Ocosito  near  Oc6s,  and  altered  the 
in  that  neighbourhood.  All  these  changes 
es  in  St.  Yincent.f 

LC  ash  deposits  had  become  more  consolidated, 

had  time  to  produce  much  effect,  access  to  the 

the  rain  and  atmospheric  agencies  did  their 

rmed,  divided  by  narrow  ridges.    In  the  low 

d  been  less  active,  the  ridges,  at  the  time  of 

stt-topped,  where  the  crust  had  protected  the 

d  material.  This  often  weathered  into  almost 

'  somewhat  harder  layer  was  reached,  which 

rhole  making  a  succession  of  steps,  such  as  to 

i  keyboards  of  a  succession  of  pianos  placed 

I  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  walk  (see 

;he  mountain,  where  the  process  was  further 

)cks  had  often  been  entirely  washed  away, 

instant  ascents    and    descents,  which   were 

rther  up   again,  as  in   Plate  Y.,  the  whole 

been  removed,  and  the   ridges  were  often 

;es,  which  were  liable  to  give  way  and  pre- 

bhe  deep  crevasse  on  either  side.    This  plate, 

ith-west  of  the  mountain  above  Palmar  and 

Sabina  (from  which  direction  the  wind  was 

blowing  at  the  time  of  the  eruption),  exhibits  well  the  comparative 

thinness  of  the  ash  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  as  shown  by  the  dead 

tree-trunks,  which  still  project  through  the  ash.     Nearer  the  crater 

the  ash  becomes  much  thicker  and  the  barrancos  deeper.     This  plate 

also  exhibits  the  structure  of  the  mountain,  with  the  beds  of  tuff  and 

agglomerate  dipping  conformably  to  the  slope.    This  shows  that  they 


*  Anderson  and  Flett,  part  i.  plate  28  ;  Sapper,  *  Ereignisse/  Taf.  yii. 

t  Anderson  and  Flett,  loo,  oii,  ;  Anderson,  Otoffraphteal  Journal,  Biaroh,  1908. 
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were  deposited  as  ejeota  from  tbe  old  orater  on  the  sammit,  and  not 
from  one  in  the  position  of  the  new  crater.  The  thick  beds  of  ash 
with  their  deep  barrancos  extended  far  beyond  the  left  of  the  plate. 
All  this  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  localities 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Sonfri^re.  On  some  of  the  ridges  in  the  lower 
ground,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  coffee  plantations,  the  resemblance 
is  still  more  striking.  Plate  YI.  is  practically  indistingoishable^  from 
a  plate  to  appear  in  the  Sonfri^re  Report,  Part  II.,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  Part  I.,  Plate  35,  which  shows  a  similar  place  directly 
after  the  emption.  In  each  the  ridge  and  slopes  had  been  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  ash.  On  the  ridge  this  only  received  the  rain  which 
actually  fell  on  it.  This  mostly  sank  in,  and  a  firm  cmst  was  produced 
which  offered  considerable  resistance  to  farther  change.  On  the  slopes 
on  each  side  the  ash  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  rain  which  fell  directly 
on  it,  but  also  to  the  wash  irom  the  higher  parts,  and  in  many  places 
had  been  carried  away,  and  thus  exposed  the  soil,  on  which  vegetation  is 
returning  in  many  cases  from  the  old  roots. 

The  loss  of  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  greats  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  accurate  statistics  are  available,  as  the  victims  were 
chiefly  Indians  who  had  come  down  from  their  villages  in  the  mountains 
into  the  coffee  zone  to  assist  at  the  harvest.  Still  the  opinion  of  those 
on  the  spot  puts  it  at  possibly  two  or  three  thousand. 

The  lake  of  Atitlan  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world,  and  its  interest  is  much 
increased  by  the  survival  of  several  villages  of  Indians  who  retain  many 
of  their  primitive  cnstoms,  and  still  wear  curious  costumes.  The  lake  is, 
roughly  speaking,  nearly  circular,  or  would  be  so  if  it  were  not  for  several 
big  volcanoes  on  its  south  bank,  beyond  which  the  plateau  slopes  rapidly 
down  to  the  coastal  plain.  Its  longest  diameter  is  about  20  miles.  On 
the  east,  north,  and  west,  where  there  are  no  volcanoes,  the  slopes  are 
usually  very  steep,  though  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  denudation 
to  be  a  good  deal  out  up  by  valleys  of  rivers  and  bi*ooks  which  flow  into 
the  lake.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  basin  of  this  is  only 
a  continuation  and  union  of  these  valleys,  and  that  after  they  had  been 
excavated,  the  volcanoes  broke  out  on  their  beds  and  formed  the  lakes  by 
blocking  the  exit  for  the  water.  This  supposition  is  certainly  plausible. 
The  north  shore  is  formed  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  conglomerates  of  recent 
geological  age,  and  sufficiently  denuded  to  agree  with  either  this  or 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  lake  itself  is  a  crater,  while  the  dip  of 
their  beds  is  so  complicated  that  its  evidence  is  not  conclusive  either 
way.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  extended  in 
a  well-marked,  almost  precipitous  bank  right  round  to  the  south  of  the 
volcanoes  of  San  Pedro  and  Atitlan,  and  was  perfectly  separate  from  the 
slopes  of  the  former,  and  to  a  large  extent  from  those  of  the  latter.  I 
visited  it,  and  found  it  composed  of  beds  of  tuff  all  dipping  to  the  south 
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towards  the  Paoifio  and  away  from  the  lake.  Thus  both  the  naked-eye 
form  of  the  ridge,  and  the  geological  Btructare,  snggest  that  it  is  the  lip 
of  an  enormous  crater,  and  that  the  voloanoes  of  San  Pedro,  Atitlan,  and 
Toliman,  giants  as  they  are,  are  merely  secondary  cones  thrown  np  on 
its  floor.  If  that  is  so,  this  crater  Ic^e  mnst  certainly  be  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  world. 

I  made  the  ascent  of  Atitlan  along  with  the  proprietor  of  the  steamer 
on  the  lake,  with  whom  I  was  boarding,  and  a  party  of  his  friends.  We 
started  from  San  Lncas,  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  and  rode  first 
through  coltiyated  fields,  then  through  a  woodland  track,  crossing  one 
or  two;lava-beds  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  till  at  a  clearing  we  left 
the  horses,  which  conld  be  got  no  further,  and  we  entered  on  foot  the 
virgin  forest  which  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  had 
to  have  a  path  cut,  which  rendered  progress  slow,  but  we  pushed  on  as 
far  as  possible  till  nearly  nightfall,  when  we  camped  under  a  sailcloth 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Plate  YII.  shows  the  -yiew  from  our  camp, 
which  was  naturally  the  most  open  spot  we  could  find.  The  trees  are 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  which  in  places  depend  in  festoons, 
and  with  hanging  roots  which  grow  down  from,  the  branches  till  they 
reach  the  ground  and  take  root  on  their  own  account.  The  Mozo  iias  a 
machete  in  hw  hand,  such  as  is  used  for  cutting  a  path.  The  foliage 
overhead  is  so  dense  that  the  place  is  quite  gloomy,  even  in  broad 
daylight.  The  night  was  not  particularly  cold,  but  the  ground  was 
damp  and  disagreeable.*  We  heard  the  cries  of  various  animals  in  the 
night,  but  they  did  not  come  near  us.  Next  morning  we  were  up 
before  daylight,  and,  without  any  special  adventure,  reached  the  top. 
The  way  for  the  last  few  hundred  feet  was  over  large,  rather  loose 
scoriad,  and  the  actual  top  was  a  sort  of  plain  with  a  slight  depression 
in  it,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  crater.  The 
surface  was  a  ma&s  of  small  blocks  of  compact  lava,  with  cracks  from 
which  vapours  escaped  here  and  there.  The  view  was  very  striking. 
The  whole  Lake  of  Atitlan  was  at  our  feet,  except  where  hidden  by  the 
volcanoes  of  Toliman  and  San  Pedro.  The  crater  ring  surrounding 
the  lake  could  be  distinctly  traced,  while  the  whole  volcanic  range 
from  Santa  Maria  or  beyond,  on  the  west,  to  Fuego,  Acatenango  and 
Agua  on  the  east,  was  distinctly  visible.  The  coastal  plain  lay  below 
us,  and  we  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  ocean  beyond,  but  soon  the 
moisture  condensed,  as  usual  before  midday,  and  instead  of  the  Pacific 
we  looked  down  on  an  ocean  of  clouds.  I  have  seen  this  wonderful 
spectacle  from  many  other  heights,  but  never  more  grandly  than  on 
this  occasion.  On  our  descent,  as  we  got  to  the  level  of  the  sea  of 
clouds  we  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  their  formation.  The  warm 
moist  air  from  the  Pacific  met  the  cold  dry  air  from  the  plateau  above 
the  rim  of  the  old  crater  of  the  lake,  and  the  rolling,  seething  mass  of 
cumulus  clouds  formed  a  mass  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  Toloanoee  of  Faego,  13,120  feet,  and  Agna,  12,286  feet,  are  other 
members  of  the  chain  more  to  the  eaat,  and  are  near  to  the  city  of 
Antigua  Guatemala,  once  the  capital  of  Spanish  America.  Fuego  has 
been  repeatedly  in  emption  in  historic  times,  the  last  date  being  1880, 
but  its  outbreaks,  which  are  of  the  explosive  type,  present  no  special 
features  beyond  their  yiolence.  It  has  a  large  and  very  deep  crater 
open  towards  the  Pacific,  and  this  has  such  a  characteristio  aspect  that 
it  is  of  great  value  as  a  landmark,  for  even  a  glimpse  of  it,  through 
a  break  in  the  clouds,  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  gives  the  navigator 
a  sure  bearing.  Agua  presents  a  well-marked  crater  breached  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  direction  of  a  valley  leading  down  to  Antigua. 
It  has  not  had  an  ordinary  volcanic  eruption  during  the  historic 
period,  but  in  1541  a  great  flood  of  water  descended  the  mountain 
and  destroyed  a  still  older  capital,  Ciudad  Yieja,  situated  at  its  base. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  flood  proceeded  from  the  bursting 
of  a  lake  in  the  crater.  This,  however,  extends  to  a  depth  at  least 
50  feet  below  the  old  breach,  and  I  could  not  see  either  a  raised 
beach,  or  any  other  evidence  of  the  crater  having  held  a  laka  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  flood  was  really  the 
result  of  a  cloud-burst  on  the  mountain  and  not  a  volcanic  phenomenon 
at  all.  After  this  catastrophe  the  city  of  Antigua  was  built,  and  in  its 
turn  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  1773,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  present  capital  was  built,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  it.  The  ruins  of  Antigua,  including  many  churches  over- 
grown with  vegetation,  are  very  picturesque  and  interesting. 

Guatemala  appears  to  have  a  great  future  before  it.  Up  to  the  present 
time  access  to  it  has  been  almost  entirely  by  steamer  on  the  F^unfio 
md  Panama  or  San  Francisco,  in  either  case  a  most  circuitous  and  expen- 
sive route ;  but  now  two  new  ways  are  in  process  of  being  opened — one 
through  Mexico  vid  the  Tehuantepec  railway  across  the  isthmus  of  that 
name,  at  either  end  of  which  magnificent  new  harbours  have  been  con- 
structed at  Goatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz;  and  the  other  by  a  new 
railway  direct  to  the  capital  from  Puerto  Barrios,  also  a  new  port  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  to  which  steamers  already  run  from  New  Orleans 
direct. 

Hy  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  Mr.  Garden,  the  British  Minister  at  Guatemala,  for  their 
good  offices  with  the  Guatemala  Government,  and  to  Senor  Juan  Barrios, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Guatemala,  who  exerted  himself  most  effoctively  on 
my  behalf  with  various  local  authorities.  I  found  these  gentlemen 
uniformly  courteous  and  obliging,  and  to  their  kind  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing trustworthy  guides,  porters,  and  other  facilities  too  numerous  to 
mention,  much  of  the  success  of  my  expedition  was  due.  I  wish  also 
particularly  to  thank  Mr.  Walter  G.  Ascoli,  f.r.o.8.,  of  Manchester, 
Guatemala,  and  Quezaltenango,  Mr.  Gehrke,  f.r.o.s.,  and  Mr.  Moesly, 
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of  Finoa  Helvetia,  as  well  as  other  planters  too  numerous  to  mention, 
for  their  kind  assistanoe  and  hospitalitj.  Their  looal  knowledge  in 
a  country  like  this  was  simply  inyaluable. 


Before  the  paper,  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Chubou  :  It  is  with  much  regret  that 
I  have  to  announce  that  our  President  is  unable  to  be  present  this  evening  owing 
to  a  slight  illness.  Our  lecturer  this  evening  is  already  known  to  you,  and  about 
four  years  ago  he  entertained  us  with  his  experiences,  his  studies,  and  his 
wonderful  photographic  plates  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  Martinique  and  Mont 
F^l^  I  may  mention  that  not  only  did  he  greatly  distinguish  himself  by  his 
analysis  of  those  eruptions,  but  that  he  is  also  familiar  with  many  parts  of 
the  wOTld  where  he  has  done  good  work  in  the  same  direction,  work  always 
characterized  by  a  thoroughness  which  is  worthy  of  admiration.  He  has  taken 
care  to  possess  himself  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  appliances  known 
to  photography,  and  consequently  what  he  does  is  perfectly  reliable.  He  was 
accompanied  in  his  examination  of  Mont  Pel^  and  Martinique  by  Dr.  Flett,  of 
the  Gfeological  Survey.  The  country  from  which  he  now  returns  with  so  much 
valuable  information  is  one  of  the  great  volcanic  centres  of  the  world.  I  will  now 
call  upon  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  paper,  Dr.  Flett  :  Listening  to  Dr.  Anderson's  descriptionB  to-night, 
and  seeing  on  the  screen  the  beautiful  series  of  photographs  of  Guatemalan  scenery 
and  volcanoes,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  very  greatly  with  the  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  volcanic  phenomena  in  Guatemala  and  those  with  which  Dr. 
Anderson  and  I  became  acquainted  in  the  year  1902,  when  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  together  the  volcanoes  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is  some  oonnectian 
between  the  volcanoes  of  St.  Yincent,  Martinique,  and  those  of  Guatemala,  because 
in  May,  1902,  when  Montague  Pel^  in  Martinique  and  the  Soufri^re  in  St.  Yincent 
burst  into  eruption,  there  were  earthquakes  in  Guatemala ;  and  six  months  later, 
while  the  volcanic  activity  was  still  going  on  in  the  West  Indies,  this  great  eruption 
took  place  of  which  Dr.  Anderson  has  shown  photographs  to-night  One  feature 
of  the  outbursts  in  both  these  districts  was  that  the  products  were  principally 
ashe^,  sand,  and  dust,  so  that  the  scenery  of  the  Guatemalan  volcano  is  very  like 
that  of  the  volcanoes  in  Martinique,  where  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was 
covered  over  with  thick  layers  of  ashes  and  sand. 

Equally  striking  to  us,  perhaps,  who  are  accustomed  to  temperate  climates  is  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  these  great  masses  of  ashes  are  swept  away  from 
the  bare  surface  of  the  ground  in  tropical  climates.  The  photographs,  for  example, 
shown  us  to-night,  when  compared  with  the  photographs  taken  in  1902  and  1903 
by  Prof.  Earl  Sapper,  show  that,  vast  as  was  the  quantity  of  material  ejected,  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  swept  away  from  the  higher  ground  by  the  rivers,  and 
transported  to  the  sea.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  larger  part  of  the 
material  which  wrought  devastation  there  was  very  soon  removed,  and  with  it 
X>art  of  the  underlying  soil,  which  had  been,  of  course,  left  bare  and  unprotected  by 
the  destruction  of  the  vegetation.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  year 
1902  is  one  which  will  be  marked  with  a  red  letter  in  the  history  of  volcanic 
activity.  In  that  year  we  had  three  volcanic  outbursts  of  great  magnitude :  these 
were,  the  eruptions  at  Montague  Pel^e,  at  the  Soufri^e  in  St.  Yincent,  and  at 
Santa  Maria  in  Guatemala.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  greatest  of  these  three  in 
physical  magnitude,  namely,  the  Guatemalan  eruption,  is  one  which  has  been  least 
known  hitherto  to  English  and  American  geologists,  whereas  the  one  which  was 
least  in  point  of  mere  magnitude  has,  on  account  of  its  fatal  action  on  the  town  of 
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St.  Pierre  and  the  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thoaaand  liyea,  and  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  Yolcanic  phenomena  which  it  presented,  hecome  bo  famous  as  to  be  almost  a 
household  word  to  geologists.  The  service  which  Dr.  Anderson  has  rendered  in 
visiting  Guatemala  and  bringing  before  us  so  careful  an  account  of  the  yolcanic 
phenomena  in  that  quarter,  is  one  which  I  am  sure  the  scientific  public  in  England 
will  highly  appreciate. 

Mr.  Maudslat  :  I  can  add  very  little  to  what  Dr.  Anderson  has  told  us.  I 
certainly  do  know  these  volcanoes  very  well,  having  ascended  the  Volcan  de  Fuego 
once  and  Agua  three  times.  I  quite  agree  widi  what  Dr.  Anderson  has  said  about  the 
destruction  of  the  first  city  of  Guatemala.  It  must  have  been  a  cloudburst,  and  not 
a  volcanic  eruption,  that  destroyed  it.  We  must  remember  that  Guatemala — ^tbe 
city  of  Guatemala,  as  it  was  called  even  in  those  times — was  a  very,  very  small 
affair  indeed.  The  wife  of  the  conqueror  Pedro  de  Alvarado  lost  her  life  in  that 
cloudburst,  and  no  doubt  it  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people  in  the 
country,  but  I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  accounts  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  had  rained  very  hard  for  three  or  four  days,  and  that  it  was  a  wave  of  mud 
from  the  slope  of  the  mountain  that  overwhelmed  that  smaU  town.  The  few 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  chapels,  where  they  were  most  of  them  smothered. 
Tou  have  seen  from  some  of  these  photographs  the  very  beautiful  outlines  of  the 
volcanoes  in  that  country,  and  I  do  not  think  one  really  could  exaggerate  the  beauty 
of  Agua  and  Fuego  and  the  lake  of  Atitlan.  The  view  at  sunset  or  at  sunrise  from 
the  top  of  Agua  or  Fuego,  with  the  sun  tinting  that  long  line  of  peaks,  is  exquisite. 
And  the  doud  effects  are  unrivalled.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  'me  to  see  these 
photographs  of  Santa  Maria,  because  the  last  time  I  saw  it  it  was  a  perfect  oone, 
and  Qnezaltenango  was  then  a  flourishing  dty.  I  can  do  no  more  than  congratulate 
Dr.  Anderson  upon  the  work  he  has  done,  and  thank  him  for  the  photographs  he 
has  shown  us. 

Mr.  AsooLi  remarked  that  he  had  been  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  th, 
eruption  and  of  the  previous  earthquake,  but  that  the  details  were  too  nnmerorf  r, 
go  into  that  evening.  A  feature  of  the  eruption  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  AndersoD.  :  ■ 
which  might  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the  destruction  of  Gudad  Vie' v  \'  - 
the  following  :  During  great  activity  of  the  crater,  at  night-time,  about  % 
after  the  first  outburst,  the  village  of  Santa  Maria,  situated  on  the  south-et-  :.  o 
flank  of  the  volcano,  was  awakened  by  a  terrific  roar,  which  contini\'  <^  l. 
several  hours.  On  investigation  the  following  morning,  it  was  'f.i  i..  i  ^ 
tremendous  torrent  of  water  had  swept  down  the  mountain-side  fr  j.  n^v-  •  6 
summit,  and  had  cut  a  channel  about  17  feet  deep  and  33  yards  *  id  >:^.  *ne 
road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  village,  carrying  everything  )^  ^loro  t.  Up 
to  the  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  as  to  t.:o  '  :..-  v  this 
torrent,  for  on  no  part  of  the  mountain-side  is  there  room  for  any  quanil'y  i  water 
to  have  collected.  It  is  surmised  that  the  occurrence  was  due  to  the  rapid  con- 
densation of  steam  emitted  from  the  crater ;  but  this  seems  hardly  compatible  with 
the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  descended  the  mountain-side. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Gehbkb  :  The  pleasure  we  have  all  had  to-night  in  hearing  Dr. 
Tempest  Anderson,  and  viewing  the  magnificent  photographs  that  he  has  shown  us, 
is  in  my  own  case  greatly  enhanced  in  finding  some  notice  taken  at  last  of  one  of 
the  greatest  volcanic  eruptions  of  modem  times,  which,  in  respect  of  its  intensity 
and  scope,  considerably  overshadows  those  other  and  much  more  celebrated 
eruptions,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year  at  Martinique  and  St.  Yinoent. 
True,  the  loss  of  life  was,  fortunately,  not  so  great  as  at  Martinique,  though  we 
probably  lost  more  than  two  thousand  in  Guatemala,  but  the  exact  numbcor  will 
never  be  known.    It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  to  us  of  the  British  colony,  that  the 
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Press  in  Englaud  barely  noticed  the  eruption,  some  only  mentioning  it  as  a  ramour 
from  Washington.  The  contemporaneous  German  papers  were,  however,  better 
informed  of  an  event  of  such  magnitude,  .and,  indeed,  in  Q^rmany  volumes  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Earl  Sapper,  of  Tiibingen  University,  who  had  arrived 
in  Ghiatemala  the  very  night  before  the  eruption  broke  out. 

In  Older  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  eruption,  I  must  men- 
tion that  Captain  Saunders,  the  commander  of  ^the  Pacific  Mail  s.s.  Nevfport,  which 
was  off  the  coast  of  Guatemala  at  the  time,  says  that  he  measured  the  height  of  the 
column  of  matter  ejected,  by  his  instruments,  from  the  bridge  of  his  steamer,  and  it 
was  between  17  and  18  ndles  high,  as  near  as  he  could  reckon.  The  stuff  was 
ejected  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the  fall  of  the  so-called  ashes  extended  as 
far  as  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  fully  600  miles  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  of 
the  explosions  travelled  in  exactly  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  south-east,  and 
at  Punta  Arenas,  in  Costa  Rica,  also  600  miles  away,  it  was  so  loud  that  people 
there  thought  that  a  warship  was  firing  her  guns  all  day  long,  "  round  the  point.** 
The  deposit  of  the  so-called  ash — in  reality  pumice-stone,  granite  pieces,  and  their 
smaller  particles  forming  a  kind  of  sand — ^was,  of  course,  deeper  nearer  the  crater, 
where  it  still  lies  over  200  feet  in  depth,  but  it  rapidly  diminished  with  distance, 
till,  at  the  frontier  with  Mexico,  about  60  niiles  away,  it  only  measured  13  or 
14  inches,  and  from  there  on  it  tapered  away/ gradually  for  500  miles,  until  at 
Acapulco  it  was  a  slight  layer  of  white  dust.  A  rough  calculation  of  what  felLon 
Guatemalan  territory  alone — and  it  was  only  on  that  south-west  comer  that  any  stuff 
descended— shows  the  quantity  to  weigh  well  over  20,000  million  tons,  all  ejected  in 
those  seventy-two  terrible  hours  of  complete  darkness ;  and  that  is  without  taking 
into  account  the  vast  area  in  Mexico,  tiiousands  of  square  miles  of  deposit,  inches 
deep.  On  our  estate,  ^Helvetia,"  of  which  Dr.  Anderson  has  shown  you  some 
interesting  photos,  and  which  has  an  area  of  about  6000  acres,  the  scoria  lay  from 
7  to  12  feet  deep,  as  it  is  situated  only  about  6  miles  from  the  crater,  and  the  total 
quantity  we  had  on  our  land,  we  reckon,  is  not  less  than  50  million  tons.  The 
coffeentrees,  which  I  can  liken  in  size  and  shape  to  a  good-sized  lilac  bush,  say  from 
12  to  15  feet  high,  were  just  about  buried  in  the  ash,  only  a  few  twigs,  leafless,  of 
course,  showing  themselves  above  the  surface.  The  houses  and  machinery  had  all 
been  crushed  flat ;  practically  all  the  big  forest  trees  still  standing  about  on  the 
estate  were  charred  stumps,  killed  by  lightning  during  the  eruption ;  and  the  scene 
of  devastation  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  finest  coffee  plantations  of  Central 
America,  or  indeed  of  anywhere  in  the  world,  was  terrible  to  see.  At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  people  working  on  the  property,  and 
that  more  were  not  killed  is  entirely  due  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Moesly,  who  stuck  to  his  post,  and  imperilled  his  own  life  fearlessly 
in  order  to  bring  his  labourers  into  as  safe  a  place  as  possible ;  which  was  not 
very  safe,  however,  as  we  lost  some  fifty  lives  as  it  is,  amongst  them  that  of 
the  assistant-manager,  Mr.  Hartmann,  who,  with  seventeen  others,  was  crushed  to 
death  by  a  falling  roof. 

Some  months  afterwards,  on  revisiting  the  place  with  Mr.  Moesly,  we  found 
some  signs  of  promise.  For  one  thing,  there  was  more  of  the  coffee-trees  visible 
above  ground.  The  heavy  rains,  most  remarkable  in  their  intensity,  and  due  to 
the  condensation  of  the  immense  quantities  of  steam  continually  issuing  from  the 
crater,  had  beaten  down  the  sand  to  a  more  compact  mass,  and  washed  away  a 
great  deal  besides,  so  that  to-day,  after  five  years,  we  have  only  a  deposit  of  from 
3  to  5  feet  on  the  place,  which  we  are  anxious  not  to  lose,  as  we  find  it  useful 
in  keeping  down  the  growth  of  weeds,  besides  other  advantages.  When  we  looked 
at  the  place  five  years  ago,  and  four  months  after  the  eruption,  and  saw  a  few  leaves 
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appearing,  we  realized  that  the  trees  we  thought  dead  were  stall  alire,  and  we 
determined  to  do  onr  best  to  save  at  least  some  of  the  estate.  We  had  a  bitter 
strnggle,  and  had  to  spend  an  immense  sum  of  money,  but  we  have  sacceeded  in 
bringing  the  plantation  to  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  never  had  befcve,  and  the 
crops  are,  as  a  rule,  much  heavier  and  of  better  quality  than  previously.  One  of 
our  greatest  troubles  was  that  of  sickness,  owing  to  the  balance  of  Nature  having 
been  upset  by  the  eruption,  which,  having  killed  all  the  birds  for  some  hundreds  of 
mileSy  enabled  the  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  rats  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  life 
to  man  became  nearly  unbearable.  The  immediate  consequence  was  an  epidemic 
of  malaria,  which  cost  more  lives  than  the  eruption  itself — ^many  times  mote.  It 
has  'passed,  happily ;  the  birds  having  come  again,  the  breeding  of  these  pests 
is  checked,  and  the  district  again  enjoys  the  excellent  reputation  for  health  that  it 
deservedly  had  before. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  we  commenced  work  on  the  plantation  after 
the  eruption,  we  did  not  know  very  well  how  to  set  about  it ;  conditions  were  all 
changed,  former  experience  was  useless.  There  was  no  information  available,  and 
though  there  was  advice  in  plenty,  it  was  contradictory  and  not  practical  at  alL 
We  and  all  the  planters  on  the  coast  were  left,  to  invent  our  own  devices  and 
methods,  and  whilst  many  may  have  been  successful,  others  have  not.  Even 
to-day,  now  that  it  is  all  over,  and  the  individual  planters  have  either  sunk  or 
swum,  it  IB  not  clear  what  was  exactly  the  best  way,  and  what  was  the  real  cause 
of  fiftilure  or  success.  Now,  I  think  that  here  there  is  scope  for  a  proper  scientific 
investigator,  with  a  taste  for  seismology,  to  put  on  record  the  eruption  itself  and  its 
after  history  and  effects,  especially  with  regard  to  agriculture.  He  would  find 
a  field  of  absorbing  interest ;  he  might  confer  great  benefit  on  future  victims  of 
these  occurrences  in  other  parts  by  telling  of  our  experiments  and  their  results 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  planters  on  that  coast,  and  he  would  find  a  hearty 
welcome  at  Helvetia,  where  we  should  be  glad  to  extend  him  the  usual  hospitality 
and  good  cheer,  and  tell  him  as  much  as  we  know.  I  give  the  invitation  from 
no  selfish  motive,  as  our  results  are  attained,  and  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  we  should  have  another  eruption  of  this  nature  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, seeing  that  the  open  vent  now  acts  mildly  as  a  safety-valve.  In  fact,  our 
volcano  will  now  probably  rest  content  with  its  littie  fling  for  a  few  centuries.  The 
common  experience  of  volcanoes,  in  Central  America  at  least,  points  to  the  &ct 
that  heavy  eruptions  are  never  followed  by  others  in  that  particular  district  It  is 
generally  another  volcano  that  has  a  turn ;  so  we  consider  our  situation  as  par- 
ticularly safe  and  sound,  and  pity  other  poor  people  who  have  eruptions  still 
to  come. 

Colonel  Church  :  Guatemala  is  not  a  littie  country  by  any  means.  Its  area  is 
about  47,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  any  of  the 
Central  American  states.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  treaty  which  has  been 
made  very  recently  in  Washington  between  the  five  Central  American  nations.  In 
this,  their  representatives  have  agreed  to  abandon  all  their  differences,  to  respect 
each  other*s  territorial  possessions,  and  to  end  revolutions.  Should  this  lead 
to  a  federacy  of  those  states,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  commercial  and 
political  world,  and  to  the  general  peace  of  the  American  continent. 

In  the  admirable  paper  to  which  we  have  listened,  one  item  has  struck  my 
spedal  attention,  and  that  is  the  enormous  distance  to  which  volcanic  dust  is 
carried.  Dr.  Anderson  said  it  was  600  or  700  miles.  That  reminds  me  that, 
about  six  years  ago,  I  was  visiting  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  United  States,  on 
Narragansett  bay,  near  the  famous  watering-place  of  Newport  He  has  a  country 
seat  there,  and  he  told  me  that  soon  after  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pel^  perhaps  about 
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ten  days  afterwards,  he  bad  a  barn  painted,  and  before  the  paint  dried  there  came 
a  fall  ^  Toloanic  dust,  which  evidently  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Mont  Pe)^ 
about  1200  geographical  miles.  But,  worse  than  that,  a  lady,  who  happened  to  be 
calling  at  the  house  during  the  dust  shower,  had  not  only  her  gown  but  her  best 
new  hat  spoiled.  All  that  remains  for  me  now  is  to  echo  your  wishes,  and  convey 
your  heartiest  thanks,  not  only  to  the  lecturer,  but  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
kindly  favoured  us  by  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Temfist  Akdbbbon  :  I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  my  name.  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here 
to-night  to  speak  to  you. 


THE  STORT  OF  LONDON  MAPS.* 

ByLATTIUCHOB  GOMMS. 

Ih  order  to  oonsider  properly  the  Btory  of  London  from  the  maps,  we 
must  give  some  attention  to  London  before  the  maps.  London  was  a 
Oeltic  stronghold,  as  its  name  attests :  it  was  appropriated  as  a  Boman 
military  camp,  and  grew  into  the  proudest  of  Roman  cities,  Lundininm 
Augusta;  it  was  utilized  by  the  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  as  a 
military  defence  against  the  encroaching  Danes  and  men  of  the  North ; 
it  was  brought  under  the  Norman  dominion,  and  transformed  into  a  city- 
institution  of  the  English  state  by  the  great  Plantagenet  sovereigns. 
But  of  all  these  periods  we  have  no  maps ;  perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
saj  no  maps  existed.  But  the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  any 
remains  of  these  far-off  periods  cannot  be  restored  to  the  maps?  and 
a  further  and  more  significant  question  is  presented  to  the  student  of 
London  maps,  Do  not  the  maps  themselves,  coming  to  us  in  successive 
stages  from  the  sixteenth  century,  contain  remains  of  the  earlier  periods 
before  the  maps,  some  ancient  landmarks,  some  unobliterated  features 
which  the  cartographers  recorded  but  did  not  create? 

This  last  question  is  obviously  an  important  element  in  the  story 
of  the  London  maps,  for  when  we  come  to  examine  these  precious  relics 
of  the  past,  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  they  contain  much  more  ancient 
history  than  that  belonging  to  Tudor  times — topography  that  has  never 
been  obliterated.  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  presently  what 
I  exactly  mean  by  this.  At  the  moment,  I  am  anxious  only  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  knowing  something  of  London  before  the 
maps  in  order  to  understand  the  London  of  the  maps. 

I  will  ask  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  stratification  of 
modem  London.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  illustrate  this,  for  those 
who  have  penetrated  to  underground  London  have  not  always  been 
those  who  have  understood  or  cared  for  the  history  of  London  to  be 


*  Boyal  Geographioal  Society,  February  10, 1908.    Map,  p.  588. 
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obtained  from  these  inaccessible  regions.  A  good  example,  however, 
is  afforded  by  a  diagram  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor  in  connection  with 
discoveries  made  by  him  in  1881  in  Warwick  Sqnare.  In  this  the 
dShfis  of  the  fire  of  London  forms  a  very  regular  dark  bed  about  11  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  Boman  remains  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
18  to  19  feet  in  disturbed  gravel.  This  gravel  had  been  temporarily 
removed  in  order  to  get  at  a  bed  of  brick-earth  which  lay  immediately 
beneath.  This  brick-earth  the  Bomans  had  evidently,  by  the  position 
of  the  moved  gravel,  worked  out  at  this  spot  for  brick-making,  the 
gravel  being  thrown  back  again  when  the  brick-earth  was  removed,  as 
is  the  practice  to  this  day  in  modem  brickfields.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  the  original  level  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  occupation. 

Another  diagram,  of  a  section  of  underground  London  at  Cannon 
Street,  shows,  beneath  the  level  of  the  modem  street,  the  roadway 
before  the  great  fire  in  1666 ;  below  this,  earth  in  which  Norman  and 
Early  English  pottery  has  been  found;  below  this  again,  a  Boman 
tessellated  pavement,  and  the  soil  beneath  it  containing  Boman  remains. 
Moreover,  the  London  County  Council  possesses,  in  a  drawing  made 
by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  ihe  chief  engineer  of  the  Council,  in  connection 
with  the  absurd  scare  about  the  proposed  sewer  which  was  to  have  been 
constructed  in  the  London  Clay,  evidence  as  to  a  section  underneath  St. 
PauVs  Cathedral.  These  diagrams  show  the  kind  of  city  London  has 
become  through  the  successive  periods  of  its  history,  and  how  deep  down 
we  have  to  dig  before  coming  upon  London  before  the  maps. 

The  earliest  London  is  the  home  of  Celtic  pile-dwellers,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  to  General  Pitt-Bivers.  The  Thames  was 
undoubtedly  .the  site  of  lake-dwellings  of  the  familiar  type  made  known 
to  us  principally  from  the  discoveries  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  but  also  from 
discoveries  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Thus,  at  Kew  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkios  discovered  large  oaken  piles  driven  into  the  gravel  which 
anciently  formed  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  with  brushwood,  principally 
willow,  thrust  in  between  them.*  At  the  junction  of  the  Fleet  river 
with  the  Thames,  General  Pitt-Bivers  made  the  most  important  discovery 
concerning  earliest  London.  He  found  a  number  of  piles  the  decayed 
tops  of  which  appeared  above  the  unexoavated  portions  of  the  peat 
dotted  here  and  there  over  the  whole  of  the  space  cleared.  Commencing 
on  the  south,  a  row  of  piles  ran  north  and  south  on  the  west  side ;  to 
the  right  of  these  a  curved  row,  as  if  forming  part  of  a  ring ;  higher  up 
and  running  obliquely  across  the  ground  was  a  row  of  piles  having  a 
plank  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  a  foot  broad  placed  along  the 
south  face,  as  if  binding  the  piles  together;  to  the  left  of  these  another 
row  of  piles  ran  east  and  west ;  to  the  north-east  again  were  several 
circular  clusters  of  piles,  not  in  rings,  but  grouped  in  dusters,  and  the 


*  *  Trans.  Prehirtorio  Oongreti,'  1868,  pp.  271>27S. 
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pileB  were  from  8  to  16  inclies  apart ;  to  the  left  of  this  another  row 
of  piles  and  a  plank  2  inches  thiok  ran  north  and  south.  A  section, 
published  by  General  Pitt-Bivers,  shows  piles  roughly  cut,  as  if  with 
an  axe,  and  jiointed  square ;  with  no  trace  of  iron  shoeing  on  any  of 
them,  nor  any  appearance  of  metal  fastenings  on  the  planks.  No 
remains  of  any  tiles  or  bricks  were  found  which  might  have  formed 
a  Eoman  superstructure  on  the  piles,  and  General  Pitt-Eiyers  therefore 
concluded  that  the  superstructure,  if  any,  must  have  been  of  wood  or 
some  other  perishable  material,  and  that  it  must  have  rotted  with  the 
tops  of  the  piles.  One  other  important  detail  must  be  mentioned — 
namely,  that  two  human  skulls  were  found  without  any  other  remains 
of  the  skeletons. 

Greneral  Pitt-Bivers  and  those  associated  with  him  concluded,  from 
the  objects  discovered,  from  the  position  of  the  piles,  and  from  the 
evidence  as  to  the  growth  of  the  peat,  that  these  piles  are  the 
remains,  not  of  river  embankments  by  the  Bomans,  but  of  pile- 
dwellings  by  the  Celtic  Britons,  the  skulls  representing  the  practice 
known  to  have  existed  among  these  people  of  making  trophies  of 
the  heads  of  their  enemies.  General  Pitt-Bivers  goes  on  to  locate 
these  pile-dwellings  as  the  stronghold  of  Oassibelaunus,  which  Cadsar 
approached  and  described  as  being  situated  amidst  woods  and  marshes, 
and  extremely  strong  both  by  art  and  nature.  Still  more  recent 
excavations  in  the  Wallbrook  near  London  Wall  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Beader 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  generally  speaking,  the  result  of  his 
work  agrees  with  that  of  General  Pitt-Bivers,  and  confirms  very  strongly 
the  presence  of  a  great  Celtic  stronghold  at  this  place,  the  ordinary 
habitations  of  which  were  constructed  as  pile-dwellings  in  the  Fleet 
river  and  in  the  lagoon  to  the  north  where  Finsbury  now  is. 

I  venture  to  think  that  these  discoveries  effectually  dispose  of  the 
idea  of  a  great  Celtic  city  of  London.  They  show  the  London  of  the 
Celts  to  have  been  an  ordinary  tribal  stronghold — ordinary,  that  is 
to  say,  in  that  it  contained  only  the  structures  incident  to  tribal  life, 
but  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  of  such  strongholds  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  A  stronghold  of  the  type  Cesar  has  described, 
situated  on  the  rising  ground  of  London,  probably  about  where  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  now  stands,  with  the  waters  of  London  all  around  it,  was 
a  place  well  protected  from  attack,  and  a  place  which  could  not  well 
be  left  behind  by  an  intruding  army.  It  was  the  key  of  southern 
Britain.  The  contour-map  of  London  will  illustrate  what  the  position 
of  this  stronghold  must  have  been ;  and  a  picture  of  such  a  settlement, 
as  it  can  be  restored  from  the  extensive  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered all  over  Europe,  will  enable  us  to  imagine  what  the  London 
site  must  have  been.  A  picture  of  another  such  settlement,  restored 
from  the  famous  Swiss  discoveries  by  Dr.  Keller  (Keller's  'Lake 
Dwellings  of  Switzerland '),  illustrates  the  general  characteristics  of 
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these  lake  settlements — the  dwelling-plaoes  erected  ou  piles  in  the 
waters  of  river  or  lake,  the  rising  ground  at  the  back  oonyerted  into 
a  place  of  defence  when  necessity  arose,  all  of  it  in  miniature  when 
the  London  site  is  compared  with  the  mighty  proportions  of  the  Swiss 
mountain  site,  but  eJl  of  it  of  exactly  the  same  type  when  we  compare 
details,  piles  with  piles,  implements  with  implements,  weapons  with 
weapons,  head  trophies  with  head  trophiest  and  even  the  indications 
they  afford  of  a  communal  life. 

For  my  present  purpose  we  may  leave  Oeltic  London  at  this.  The 
Bomans  recognized  the  military  importance  of  London,  for  they  estab- 
lished, very  early  in  their  occupation  of  Britain,  a  camp  on  the  site  of 
the  British  oppidum.  This  camp  was  rushed  by  Boudioca,  and  Boman 
Lundinium  arose  from  the  ashes  as  the  greatest  city  of  Boman  Britain — 
Lundinium  Augusta. 

We  have  no  maps  of  Boman  London,  though  people  have  been  drawing 
maps  ever  since  they  have  attempted  to  discuss  the  site  and  conditions 
of  Boman  London.  But  all  these  maps  are  wrong.  They  have  por- 
trayed a  walled  city  and  nothing  but  a  walled  city.  Boman  Lundinium, 
however,  was  not  only  a  walled  city,  but  a  city  with  rights  and  possessions 
outside  its  walls — its  sacred  pomerium  and  its  territorium,  just  as 
every  Boman  city  possessed,  modelled  on  the  great  mother-city  of  Bome 
itself  Fortunately,  we  can  still  draw  an  outline  map  of  Boman 
Lundinium  from  its  later  remains,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  the 
results  so  far  as  my  own  researches  allow  of  this  to  be  done. 

First  of  all,  the  wall.  The  Boman  wall  occupied  exactly  the  same 
site  as  the  wall  of  medi»val  London,  a  site  which  is  well  shown  in  our 
Tudor  and  Stuart  maps.  Before  dealing  with  this  feature,  however, 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  actual  remains  of  the  wall.  These  are 
found  below  the  level  of  the  medinval  wall,  and  therefore  odIj  become 
known  to  us  as  excavation,  and  with  excavation,  alas!  destruction 
proceeds. 

The  best  example  was  revealed  at  Tower  Hill.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  general  method  of  construction  adopted  by  the  engineers 
and  architects  who  planned  and  erected  the  city  wall,  we  have  no 
better  than  that  which  was  revealed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  which  has 
been  so  fitly  and  ably  described  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith  in  his  *  Illus- 
trations of  Boman  London '  (p.  15).  Indeed,  it  was  mainly  due  to  his 
earnest  endeavours  at  the  time  that  this  particular  portion  was  not 
condemned  to  destruction.  By  Mr.  Smith's  exertions,  it  was  saved  from 
wholesale  demolition  and  built  into  modem  buildings.  To  a  great 
extent,  therefore,  it  is  hidden  by  them,  but  it  can  be  sought  for  now 
by  any  interested  inqxdrer.  This  particular  section  had  preserved  its 
external  facing.  Another  example  was  revealed  in  a  very  perfect 
condition  in  a  section,  over  70  feet  in  length,  removed  in  order 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Inner-Oirde  railway  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
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I  will  quote  the  aooonnt  of  Mr.  Boaob  Smith  of  the  examination  he  was 
enabled  to  make  of  this  pieoe. 

**  The  wall,"  he  says,  **  was  laid  open  quite  to  its  foundation.  A  trench  had 
been  dug  between  2  and  3  feet  deep.  This  trench  was  filled  in,  or  *  paddled  in,*  as 
it  is  termed,  with  a  bed  of  clay  and  flints ;  upon  this  were  laid  boulders  and  concrete 
to  about  a  foot  thick.  Upon  the  foundation  was  placed  a  set-off  row  of  large  square 
stones,  regularly  and  neatly  cut ;  then  a  bonding  course  of  three  rows  of  red  tiles, 
aboTe  which  are  six  layers  of  stones  separated  by  a  bonding  course  of  tiles  as  bef(^ 
from  a  third  division  of  five  layers  of  stones ;  the  bonding  course  of  tiles  above 
these  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  tiles,  and  in  like  manner  the  facing  was  carried 
to  the  top.  The  tiles  of  the  third  row  were  red  and  yellow,  and  they  extended 
through  the  entire  width  of  the  wall,  which  was  about  10  feet,  the  height  having 
been  apparently  nearly  30  feet  The  core  of  the  wall  \b  composed  of  nibble 
cemented  together  with  concrete  in  which  lime  predominates,  as  is  usual  with 
Boman  mortar.    Pounded  tile  is  also  used  in  the  mortar  which  cements  the  facing." 

The  keep  of  the  Tower,  it  is  said,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
second  of  the  Boman  bulwarks,  and  in  an  original  drawing  made  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  may  be  noticed  the  situation  of  the  Horse  Armooiy, 
the  Wardrobe  Tower,  the  site  of  Depository  for  Books  and  Papers, 
the  Military  Store-office,  recently  demolished,  St.  John's  Chapel,  apse 
of  White  Tower,  and,  adjacent  to  the  south-east  angle,  a  fragment 
of  the  Boman  wall.  In  the  section  of  the  wall  which  has  been 
exposed  we  note  all  the  characteristic  features  of  Boman  masonry  of  a 
comparatiyely  late  period.  It  may  be  described  as  an  ashlar  fadng  of 
stone  and  tiling,  enclosing  a  mass  of  concrete  rubble.  The  carefully 
squared  blocks  of  ragstone  are  well  defined,  as  are  the  three  courses  of 
red  bonding  tiles,  which  may  be  seen  in  line  throughout  the  wall, 
together  with  the  ornamental  plinth  of  ironstone  blocks,  forming  a 
plain  projecting  face  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  at  a  short  distance 
only  from  the  ground.  These  blocks  measure  from  12  inches  to  2  or 
3  feet  in  length,  and  in  their  position  accord  with  a  similar  method  of 
construction  still  to  be  seen  in  the  city  wall  at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere. 

Other  fragments  are  a  piece  in  tiie  thoroughfare  of  London  Wall, 
upon  which  a  commemorative  inscription  has  been  placed;  the  com- 
paratively modem  bastion  at  Cripplegate ;  and  a  section  uncovered  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  but  now  effectually  blocked  in. 

There  is  also  an  exceedingly  interesting  fragment,  inasmuch  as  the 
facing-stones  are  so  well  preserved  and  cared  for,  beneath  the  business 
premises  of  Messrs.  Tylor  in  Warwick  Lane.  Further  indications  of  the 
wall  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith  at  a  depth  of  14  or  15  feet  in 
Thames  Street  He  traced  it  from  Lambeth  Hill  ho  Queenhithe.*  In 
thickness  it  measured  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  its  height,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sewer  then  in  course  of  formation,  was  about  8  feet.  It  was 
constructed  on  oaken  piles,  over  which  was  laid  a  stratum  of  chalk  and 


*  Arehmologia,  vol.  29,  pp.  150, 151,  and  *  IllnstrationB  of  Roman  London,'  p.  19. 
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stones,  and  upon  this  a  oonrse  of  hewn  sandstones,  each  measuring  from 
3  to  4  feet  by  2  and  2]^  feet,  cemented  with  the  well-known  compound 
of  quicklime,  sand,  and  pounded  tile.  Upon  this  solid  substructure  was 
laid  the  body  of  the  wall  formed  of  ragstone,  flint,  and  lime,  bonded  at 
intervals  with  oouraes  of  plain  and  curved-edged  tiles ;  the  construe- 
tioui  in  fact,  harmonizing,  as  do  the  measurements,  with  that  observed 
along  other  portions  of  the  line. 

At  Ludgate  Hill  was  uncovered  a  magnificent  section  of  the  wall, 
which  Mr.  Philip  Norman  has  figured  and  described. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Price  has  elaborately  described  the  discoyery  of  a  bastion 
at  Camomile  Street.  These  bastions  were  the  last  to  disappear.  We 
have  record,  too,  of  square  towers  of  Boman  construction,  one  of  which 
at  the  end  of  Gravel  Lane  was  sketched  by  Gough  in  1763,  but  which 
is  now  destroyed.  Such  towers  are  indicated  on  the  later  maps,  as  in 
the  Ealph  Agas  map  aud  in  Newcourt's  map  of  1658,  where  two  towers 
or  bastions  are  marked  between  Newgate  and  Aldersgate. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  walls  of  London  founded  on  the  Boman 
wall  should  still  affect,  not  only  modern  maps,  but  modem  contracts,  for 
whenever  excavations  have  to  be  made  near  their  site  extra  provision 
is  inserted  by  the  contractors  for  their  destruction.  And  yet  there  is 
no  direct  record  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  wall.  It  appears  in 
perfect  order  in  Jeffery's  Plan  of  London,  1735,  and  had  disappeared 
from  the  maps  when  Hocque  published  his  map  in  1746.  Active 
destruction  went  on  about  this  period.  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  for  improving  the  city,  and  there  is  an  ominous  list  of  "  openings 
to  be  made  in  the  City  of  London  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  this  last  sessioo,"  printed  in  the  Qentlcman's  Magazine  for  1760, 
and  nearly  all  relating  to  the  walL  This  Act  was  that  of  33  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30,  and  I  will  quote  its  title  and  preamble : — 

"  An  Act  for  widening  certain  streets,  lanes,  and  passages  within  the  City  of 
London,  and  liberties  thereof,  and  for  opening  certain  new  streets  and  ways  within 
the  same,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

"  Preamble. — Whereas  several  streets,  lanes,  and  passages  within  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  are  too  narrow  and  incommodious  for  the  passing 
and  repassing,  as  well  of  foot  passengers  as  of  coaches,  carts,  and  other  carriages, 
to  the  prejudice  and  inconvenience  of  the  owners  and  inhabitants  of  houses  in  and 
near  the  same,  and  to  the  great  hindrance  of  business,  trade,  and  commerce,  and 
whereas  the  said  defects  might  be  remedied,  and  several  new  streets  and  ways  be 
made  within  the  said  dty  and  liberties,  to  the  great  ease,  safety,  and  convenience 
of  passengers,  and  advantage  of  the  publick  in  general,  in  case  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  said  city,  in  common  council  assembled,  were  enabled  to  widen 
and  enlarge  the  said  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  and  to  open  and  lay  out 
such  new  streets  and  ways,  and  for  those  purposes  to  purchase  the  several  housep, 
buildings,  and  groimds  which  may  be  necessary  to  that  end ;  wherefore,**  etc. 

Within  these  walls  have  been  found  Eoman  remains  of  almost 
every  description.     This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  them,  but  I  have 
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prooeeded  far  with  a  map  of  London,  marking  the  spots  where  these 
remains  have  been  found,  and  when  complete  this  map  will  not  be 
among  the  least  important  of  London  maps.  An  idea  of  the  important 
results  whioh  may  be  expected  from  snoh  a  map  may  be  gathered  from 
the  examples,  reproduced  in  0.  Boach  Smith's  *  Illustrations  of  Roman 
London/  of  a  few  Boman  pavements  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  in  London,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  in  Lothbnry,  and 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  all  of  them  beautifal  specimens. 

These  Roman  walls  are  also  modem  boundaries,  for  all  the  city 
wards  are  stopped  at  the  wall,  and  tbe  modem  map  of  the  ward 
boundaries  thus  reproduces  a  condition  of  things  which  is  due  to 
Boman  times  or  to  Roman  structural  remains  being  left  undestroyed. 
We  can  see  this  by  shortly  following  the  line  of  the  ward  boundaries 
where  they  touch  upon  the  wall. 

Commencing  at  its  eastern  end,  we  have  to  eliminate  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  start  from  a  point  at  the  Thames  shore  in  a  straight  line 
opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Trinity  Mews,  above  Postern  Row.  The 
liberty  of  the  precioct  of  the  Tower  is  bounded  on  part  of  its 
eastern  side  by  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  skirting  Trinity  Mews. 
From  thence  the  wall  follows  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tower  ward 
and  then  follows  the  boundary  of  Aldgate  ward,  at  the  back  of  the 
Minories  and  across  John  Street,  George  Street,  and  Aldgate,  where  an 
interesting  deflection  in  the  boundary  of  the  ward  denotes  the  site  of 
the  gate.  The  wall  next  bends  westward  with  the  boundary  of  Aid- 
gate  ward,  proceeding  at  the  south  of  Houndsditch  along  the  north  side 
of  Duke  Street,  and  then  north  of  Bevis  Marks  and  Oamomile  Street. 
The  wall  then  proceeds  with  the  boundary  of  Bishopsgate  ward  across 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the  gate  stood,  then  north  of  Wormwood 
Street.  Thence  it  proceeds  with  the  boundary  of  Broad  Street  ward 
along  the  centre  of  the  street  called  London  Wall.  At  this  point  a 
curious  thing  happens.  Ooleman  Street  ward  crosses  the  line  of  the 
wall,  and  takes  in  the  whole  of  a  square  area  enclosing  Finsbury  Circus 
beyond  the  wall,  but  when  the  boundary  of  Cripplegate  ward  begins  it 
again  follows  the  line  of  the  Boman  wall.  Cripplegate  ward  has  a 
curious  long  narrow  strip  of  territory,  which  takes  in  the  site  of  the 
wall  and  nothing  further.  At  the  point  where  stood  Cripplegate  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  begins,  and  its  boundary  follows  exactly  the  line  of 
the  wall,  turning  off  at  right  angles  towards  the  south,  and  showing  no 
less  than  three  bastions  along  its  course  from  Cripplegate  Church  to 
Falcon  Square..  Here  is  Castle  Street,  a  very  significant  name  in  this 
connection.  Below  Falcon  Square,  just  opposite  Oat  Lane,  the  wall 
turns  again  in  the  direction  of  east  to  west,  and  follows  the  boundary 
of  Aldersgate  Ward  and  of  Farringdon  ward  to  a  point  in  Christ's 
Hospital  grounds  (now  unfortunately  built  over),  where  it  again  turns 
sharply  southwards  towards  the  river.     The  northern  boundary  of 
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Farringdon  ward  appears  to  extend  slightly  beyond  the  line  of  the 
wall,  but  the  ditoh  or  moat  ontside  the  wall  was,  nntil  the  year  1903, 
oommemorated  in  the  school  grounds  of  Christ's  Hospital  by  a  drain 
oonrse  known  as  the  '*  town-ditch.'*  The  wall  proceeds  along  the  ward 
boundary  at  the  back  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  crosses  Ludgate  at  the 
point  where  the  old  gate  stood.  From  this  gate  to  the  Thames  the 
ward  boundary  is  not  followed,  the  wall  crossing  the  space  now 
occapied  by  the  Times  printing  office,  and  turning  south  to  Thames 
Street. 

The  modem  maps  still  reveal  traces  of  Boman  London  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  city  streets.  Some  of  the  cross  streets  running  at 
right  angles  to  those  runniDg  from  east  to  west  are  probably  on  Boman 
foundations.**  Formerly  the  north  and  north-eastern  traffic  went  either 
by  Oraoechurch  Street  to  Tottenham  by  the  old  Boman  road,  or,  start- 
ing from  east  to  west,  it  left  the  city  by  Aldersgate,  and  thence  by 
St.  John  Street  to  the  north.  There  was  no  break  in  the  city  wall 
between  Aldersgate  and  Newgate,  and  the  large  block  of  ground 
without  carriage-way  about  Grey  Friars  is  a  consequetace  of  the  Boman 
wall  affording  no  passage.  These  are  relics  of  the  ground  plan  of 
Boman  London  which  justify  the  archseologist  in  stating  that  "  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  Boman  wall  (only  passed  by  a  few  gates)  and 
the  street  plans  laid  down  by  the  Boman  road  surveyor  turn  even 
modem  city  traffic  in  the  old  directions,"  f  and  perhaps  these  words 
fitly  complete  my  account  of  the  internal  portions  of  the  city,  j; 

So  much  for  Boman  London  within  the  walls.  As  I  have  already 
explained,  Boman  London  did  not  stop  here.  It  extended  beyond  in  two 
different  and  important  particulars,  and  we  will  now  turn  to  this  im- 
portant feature. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  pomerium,  a  sacred  belt  of  land  all  round 
the  city,  preserved  in  its  natural  state,  never  built  upon,  and  occupying 
an  important  position  in  the  constitutional  and  legal  rites  of  the  Boman 
city.  Now  there  are  so-called  liberties  without  the  city  wall,  liberties 
which  have  been  divided  into  wards,  and  which  are  known  as  London 
without  the  walls — ^London  without  distinguished  from  London  within 
the  walls.  The  origin  of  this  extra-mural  part  of  the  city  proper  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  taking  it  to  represent  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
pomerium  of  the  Boman  city.  On  the  modem  map  of  London  city, 
therefore,  we  have  not  only  the  line  of  the  Boman  wall,  but  the  outline, 
at  all  events,  of  the  sacred  pomerium. 


♦  See  ArchmoJogia,  vol.  88,  pp.  102-103,  for  interesting  details  on  thii  point, 
t  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor  in  ArckKologia^  vol.  48,  pp.  226-227. 

X  The  Boman  remains  of  London  have  been  topographically  catalogued  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Price  in  AreJuedogioal  Review,  vol.  1,  pp.  274-281,  355-361. 
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We  now  proceed  to  other  signs  of  the  connection  between  the  city 
and  the  outside  territory.  At  Borne,  and  because  at  Borne,  therefore 
at  every  other  colony  or  mnnicipality  in  the  Boman  empire  founded 
upon  the  model  of  the  mother  city,  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the 
consul  could  not  be  asserted  without  appeal;  beyond  Bome  it  could 
be  so  asserted,  and  the  limit  between  the  two  spheres,  the  mperimm 
dami  and  the  imperium  mUitim^  was  originally  not  the  city  walls,  but  the 
pomerium  beyond  the  walls,  and  then,  later  still,  the  first  milestone 
beyond  the  city — neque  provocationem  esse  longiua  ab  urbe  mUle  passuum* 
This  consular  jurisdiction  included  the  pronouncement  of  the  death 
sentence,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
*' mile-end"  from  the  city  assumed  an  important  place  in  local 
history. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Mile  End  of  LondonJ  Mile  End  Bar  was 
exactly  one  mile  from  Aldgate,  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  command- 
ing the  Boman  road  to  Colchester  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Britain.  It 
was  the  place  where  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,t  and  it  was  a  place 
of  execution.^  A  field  at  Mile  End,  known  as  "  Hangman's  Acre,"  is 
marked  on  (^ascoyne's  map  of  London.  Here,  then,  are  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  Boman  mile-end  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls 
reproduced  in  the  London  mile-end,  and  the  twofold  association  of 
military  and  criminal  matters  cannot  be  an  accidental  parallel. 

Always  outside  a  Boman  city  there  was  an  amphitheatre,  where 
sports  and  fights  were  exhibited,  where  the  people  in  fact  held  their 
public  shows.  The  remains  of  the  amphitheatres  at  Dorchester  and 
Silchester  can  be  seen  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  position  of  the 
London  amphitheatre  has  never  been  placed,  but  I  have  an  interesting 
suggestion  to  make.  On  the  Southwark  side  of  London,  where  the 
Boman  residential  town  had  extended,  is  a  place  still  called  the  Bear 
Garden.  It  is  now  an  octagonal  space  built  round  with  houses.  But 
this  octagonal  space  is  derived  from  a  previous  octagonal  building, 
which  stood  there  in  Tudor  times,  and  was  one  of  the  theatres  of  that 
age.  Thus  this  site  is  connected  with  shows  for  a  period  of  time  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  Southwark  of  green  fields.  Then  its  name  Bear 
Garden  shows  it  to  have  been  the  place  for  the  sport  of  bear-baiting, 
and  this  carries  us  back  centuries.  Beyond  that  there  is  no  record 
until  we  come  to  a  very  singular  and  interesting  relic,  discovered  <m 
this  site  a  few  years  ago,  namely,  some  gladiator's  trident&§  These 
tridents   were   used   by  one  class   of  the  Boman   gladiators  in  the 


*  Livj,  iiL  20.  Bee  Greenidge  (*  Roman  Pablic  Life/  p.  79)  for  a  full  deecriptioo 
of  this  interesting  point  in  Boman  citj  life. 

t  *  Liber  de  Antiq.  Leg.,*  p.  7.  A  Yivid  description  of  this  in  1381  is  printed  in 
Riley's  *  Memorials  of  London/  p.  449. 

X  Nicolas,  •  Chronicle  of  London '  (fifteenth  century),  p.  78. 

§  Brit.  Arch.  Aitoe.^  vol.  27,  pp.  305-312. 
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amphitheatre,  where  they  fought  for  the  amiuement  of  the  people.  I 
cannot  help  looking  at  the  oontinnity  of  use  expressed  in  these  faots,  and 
in  the  modem  octagonal  group  of  honses  known  as  the  Bear  Garden,  I 
think  we  have  the  last  remnants  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Boman  London.* 
The  site  is  best  seen  on  Booqne's  map  of  1750,  and  on  the  ordnance 
sheet  of  to-day. 

Of  more  oonseqnence  to  as  is  the  map  of  London,  with  its  territoriam. 
This  was  its  special  property,  and  it  extended  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
territornim  of  the  nearest  Boman  dty,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  natural 
boundaries  of  forest  swamps  or  other  features  allowed.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  trace  in  detail  the  boundaries  of  the  territorium  now,  but 
there  may  be  points  on  the  line  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
become  distinguished,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  can  trace  out  any 
such  points.  If  the  territorium  of  London  extended  as  far  south  as  to 
meet  the  territorium  of  the  nearest  Boman  town,  namely,  Durobrivis 
(Bochester),  the  actual  point  of  contact  may  be  discovered  by  a  fact 
brought  out  by  the  Saxon  conquest.  The  Jutes  landed  in  aj>.  449  or 
450,  and  met  the  British  force  at  the  passage  of  the  Gray,  a  comparatively 
small  stream,  even  at  that  date.  Their  victory  was  complete,  for  the 
Britons,  as  the  '  Saxon  Ohroniole '  tells  us,  "  forsook  Kent-land  and  fled 
with  much  fear  to  London."  Now  the  question  may  be  asked,  what 
was  London  to  them  ?  If  we  note  that  the  river  Gray  was  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Londoners'  right  of  chase  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  alludes  to  these  rights  as 
based  upon  ancient  custom,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  Gray 
represented  the  boundary  point  of  the  territorium  of  Boman  London. 
The  men  who  fought  at  this  boundary,  and  who  on  defeat  fled  to  London, 
were  then  defending  the  territorium  of  London  at  its  farthest  point,  and 
were  therefore  the  armed  force  of  the  Boman  city.  I  am  tempted  to  add 
that  the  '*  white  horse  stone  "  at  Grayford,  and  its  traditional  connection 
with  Horsa,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  many  "  hoar  stones,"  the  Saxon 
name  for  important  boundary  stones,  and  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Boman  Britain,  but,  it  is  significant  to  add,  not  outside  the  Roman 
sphere  of  influence. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  southern  boundary  enables  us  to  go  a  step 
farther  in  the  question  of  the  territoriam  boundaries,  and  we  turn  to  the 
eastern  side.  There  is  evidence  of  a  decided  character  that  the  boun- 
dary between  modem  Middlesex  and  modem  Essex  was  also  a  Boman 
boundary,  for  Old  Ford  was  an  outpost  which  marked  a  point  of 
importance,  and  nothing  so  important  could  have  arisen  as  the  structure 


*  An  important  parallel  to  this  evidence  is  provided  by  Girencefiter,  where  the 
remains  and  site  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  were  well  known,  were  nsed  in  later  times, 
and  were  then  known  as  "  the  bnll  ring  '*  (« History  of  Cirencester,'  1800,  p.  69).  The 
comparison  of  the  facts  of  Cirencester  with  the  theory  as  to  London  is  an  important  aid. 
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whioh  divided  the  territoriam  of  Lnndiniom  from  its  neighbour.  Of 
Boman  remaixiB  at  Old  Ford  there  is  ample  evidence — ^bnrialB,  ooins,  and 
nms  being  the  chief  objects,  and  it  is  jnst  possible  that  the  attempt  in 
mediaeval  days  to  make  Old  Ford  a  sort  of  trading  bonndary  for  Ltmdon 
may  rest  upon  some  reminiscence  of  more  ancient  conditions. 

We  will  next  turn  to  the  west.  Staines  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
city's  ancient  rights  in  Middlesex  and  on  the  Thames.*  Now,  Staines 
had  a  special  connection  with  London,  for  a  charter  of  King  Eadward 
grants  to  Westminster  Abbey  the  **  cotlif "  of  Staines  with  the  land 
called  "  St&eningehaga  "  within  London^t  Prol  Haitland  makes  the 
acute  suggestion  that  in  the  names  of  Staining  Lane  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Staining  we  have  the  means  of  identifying  the  locality  of 
Staininghaw4 

Let  us  finally  turn  to  the  northern  side  of  the  territorium.  The 
nearest  Boman  city  to  London  on  the  north  is  Yerulam,  and  it  happens 
that  there  is  an  important  topographical  feature,  the  history  of  which 
illustrates  the  point  we  are  discussing.  This  feature  is  the  so-called 
barrow  on  Bampstead  Heath.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
traditions  and  much  speculation.  But  one  point  stands  out  most 
clearly,  namely,  that  this  barrow  was  connected  with  both  London  and 
St.  Albans.  This  is  contained  in  a  legend  recorded  by  Hewitt  as 
follows : — 

**  In  very  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Albans,  who  aspired  to  make  the 
town  the  capital  of  this  part  of  England,  finding  London  growing  a  vigorous  rival, 
set  out  to  attack  and  destroy  it ;  but  the  Londoners  turning  out  met  and  defeated 
their  enemies  of  St.  Albans  on  this  spot^  and  this  mound  contains  the  dust  of  the 
slain."  § 

The  barrow,  however,  disproves  this,  for  its  excavation  in  1894,  by 
the  London  County  Council,  under  the  scientific  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bead,  revealed  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  burial  or 
cremation  use.  It  did,  however,  reveal  something  &r  more  im- 
portant. Thus  the  excavations  showed — (1)  black  masses  as  the 
centre  was  approached,  indicating  the  presence  of  charcoal  at  varying 
depths  from  3  to  5  feet  from  the  upper  surface;  (2)  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  true  centre  of  the  mound  an  irregular  hole  or  pocket, 
the  top  of  which  was  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  upper  surface,  and 
extending  downwards  for  about  18  inches;  (3)  charcoal,  apparently 
vegetable  from  the  tiny  fragments  of  carbonized  wood  remaining  in  it, 


•  See  Eng.  Hi$L  Bev.,  vol.  17,  p.  485. 
t  Kemble,  *  Ood.  Dip.,'  vol.  4,  p.  21 1. 

X  *  Domesday  and  Beyond,'  p.  181 ;  of.  Ooote,  *  Bomans  of  Britain,'  p.  878.     Thew 
is  also  the  parisb  of  All  Hallows  Staining. 

§  Howitt,  •  Northern  Heights  of  London,'  pp.  829-800. 
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m  the  hole  or  pocket.*    There  was  absolutely  no  traoe  of  any  bnrial,  or 
any  of  the  asaooiations  of  a  bnriaL    Now,  noting  one  farther  point 


*  MinnteB  of  London  Oonnty  Gooncil,  Noyember  27, 1894,  and  Beport  of  Mr.  0.  H. 
Bead  to  the  Goonoil. 
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of  Mr.  Bead's  ezoellent  fall  report,  that  the  hole  or  pocket  was  made  on 
the  ground  level,  and  that  oonseqnentlj  the  barrow  was  heaped  up  over 
it,  this  barrow  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Boman  botontinns,  a  mound 
erected  by  the  agrimensorial  surveyors  for  boundary  purposes. 

Thus  east,  west,  south,  and  north  there  are  signs  of  a  boundary 
mark  connected  with  the  city,  and  it  is  at  these  points  that  we  can 
trace  the  limits  of  the  territorium  of  Boman  London.  This  great 
stretch  of  territory  was  essential  to  the  city  for  many  purposes.  It 
was  traversed  by  roadways,  for  five  of  the  great  roads  of  Boman  Britain 
made  their  way  to  London.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Boman  servi,  the 
native  population,  no  doubt,  who  thus  had  to  administer  to  the  necessities 
of  their  overlords.  It  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  villas  of 
favoured  Boman  lords ;  at  Greenwich,  in  the  Strand,  at  Westminster, 
at  King's  Cross,  at  Kingsbury,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  remains 
have  been  found.  Southwark,  of  course,  was  a  suburb  continuous  fix>m 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.  All  this  indicates  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
of  the  London  territorium.  There  were  no  towns,  no  villages,  no  home- 
steads ;  it  was  all  territory  belonging  to  and  used  by  the  great  city. 

The  territorium  of  Boman  London  was  broken  up.  The  church  had 
the  first  bite.  It  is  clear,  by  a  comparison  with  the  recorded  events  in 
the  case  of  other  Boman  cities  in  Britain,  that  the  church  obtained  from 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  extensive  grants  of  Boman  city  lands.  Oarlisle 
and  Winchester  are  the  best  examples  of  this  process.  The  records  of 
the  transaction  at  London  are  not  preserved,  but  again  by  using  the 
maps  we  may  trace  out  the  story.  The  manors  belonging  or  once 
belonging  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  stretch  all  round  the  city,  but  their 
boundaries  stop  at  the  city  boundary.  This  fact  is  most  significant. 
Their  limits  within  the  Boman  territorium  of  Lundinium  are  thus 
demonstrated,  and  this,  coupled  with  certain  historical  facts,  show  how 
the  Boman  territorium  of  London  passed  into  the  Church  lands  of  later 
times. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  accumulation  of  Boman  indications  is  of 
constructive  importance.  One  item  only  would  not  answer  objections ; 
two  items  would  not  answer  them  ;  but  all  that  I  am  able  to  bring  together, 
fragmentary  as  they  are,  independent  as  they  are  of  each  other,  dis- 
covered as  they  have  been  by  various  means  and  from  various  sources, 
stamps  them  as  authoritative  remains  of  the  Boman  city.  They  are 
parts  of  the  modem  map  of  London.  They  owe  their  place  on  the  map 
to  Boman  authority  and  Boman  dominion.  Such  precious  landmarks 
come  to  us  sanctified  by  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  human  life  which 
has  been  spent  upon  and  around  them,  and  the  maps  thus  do  us  good 
service  in  showing  how  they  have  been  preserved. 

With  this  great  Boman  city  stretching  its  domain  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  territory  and  finding  its  way  into  modem  life,  we  may 
compare  the  London  of  Anglo-Saxon  times.    If  Boman  London  aabtraots 
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from  the  modem  map  the  city  centre  and  certain  special  spots  which 
belong  to  Boman  times,  it  does  not  show  us  any  other  remains  within 
its  sphere  of  influence,  and  in  this  respect  it  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  Anglo-Saxon  London. 

Anglo-Saxon  London  began,  not  within  the  walls  of  Lundininm,  but 
without ;  not  even  at  its  gates  spreading  outwards,  but  from  outside, 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  The  new-comers  settled  all 
round,  and  we  may  trace  out  on  the  maps  the  records  of  the  settlement. 
I  have  marked  the  sites  of  all  the  villages  mentioned  in  Domesday 
within  the  present  county  of  London,  and  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  significant  position  they  occupy  on  the  map. 

First  of  all,  we  may  note  the  ancient  settlements  afterwards  to  grow 
into  modem  parishes,  long,  narrow  territories  stretching  from  the  river 
to  the  hills.  These  settlements  were  arranged  in  English  fashion,  not 
Boman  fashion.  We  see  this  by  the  maps.  If  we  compare  the  manorial 
settlement  round  London  with  that  of  the  more  rural  parts  of  the 
country — Wiltshire,  for  instance,  would  be  an  excellent  example  to 
refer  to,  and  Dr.  Slater's  paper,  read  before  this  Society,  will  at  once 
appeal  to  the  members — we  find  them  of  exactly  the  same  type.  There 
is  the  homestead  in  the  lowlands,  near  by  are  the  meadow  land  and 
arable  land,  and  stretching  up  towards  the  highlands  are  the  open 
pastures  and  the  forest.  Examining  some  of  these  settlements  a  little 
more  closely,  let  us  take  the  maps  of  modem  Kensington,  Fulham, 
Paddington,  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  the  great  manor  of  Stepney  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  Lambeth  and  Camberwell  south  of  the  Thames. 
Each  of  these  shows  the  same  characteristic  mode  of  settlement :  they 
begin  down  by  the  river,  and  stretch  away  from  it  northwards  towards 
the  heights ;  and  again  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  they  begin  at  the 
Thames,  and  stretch  southwards  towards  the  Surrey  hills.  We  are  con- 
scious, however,  of  two  disturbing  facts :  on  the  north  there  is  the  great 
territory  south  of  the  Boman  road  (now  Oxford  Street),  known  to  us 
as  Westminster,  intervening  between  these  ancient  manors  and  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  low  narrow  stretch  between  Westminster  and  the 
city,  reaching  from  the  Thames  far  up  towards  the  north.  No  doubt 
the  formation  of  Westminster  and  of  Aldwych,  from  whatever  cause  or 
causes,  intervened  in  the  mode  of  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manors, 
and  similarly  on  the  south  there  appears  to  be  the  ancient  influences  of 
Southwark  interposing  between  the  river  and  the  normal  manorial 
settlement.  I  believe  these  influences  to  be  of  later  date  than  the 
foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manor,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  of 
Danish  origin  in  both  cases. 

Without  attempting  proof  of  this  statement,  I  will  detail  one 
interesting  feature  in  the  proof  that  may  be  forthcoming  as  we  learn 
to  know  better  the  significance  of  the  teaching  to  be  gained  from 
London  maps.    At  Kingston  we  have  the  sacred  stone  where  Anglo- 
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Saxon  kings  in  tribal  fashion  were  elected  to  their  kingship.  At 
Thomey,  now  Westminster,  we  have  another  example ;  and  the  stone 
in  the  Abbey  brought  from  Scotland  is  the  later  substitute  for  the 
earlier  example  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  which  the  well-known  court 
of  law  is  named.  But  in  the  district  of  Aldwych,  too,  we  have  a  record 
of  the  Danish  settlement  of  the  utmost  importance.  Just  outside  the 
walls  of  London,  and  between  them  and  the  ancient  bounds  of  West- 
minster, was  an  unallotted  district  stretching  from  the  river  Thames 
up  to  the  higher  lands  by  the  Lea.  This  territory  is  shown  as  uncovered 
by  buildings  on  Agas's  map.  It  did  not  belong  either  to  Westminster 
or  the  city.  It  possessed  a  pound  and  stocks;  its  lands  were  both 
arable  and  pasture,  and  at  its  southern  end,  just  opposite  where  Somerset 
House  now  stands,  and  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of  the  pump  and  well 
in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Olement  Danes,  was  a  great  monolith,  the 
centre  of  many  legal  ceremonies,  and  at  which  the  justices  sat  in  the 
open  air  to  deliver  judgment  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  L  All  this 
shows  a  strong  constitutional  organization.  It  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aldwych,  and  is  apparently  unknown  to  history.  Its  separate 
topography  appears  on  the  Elizabethan  maps,  and  so  late  as  the' days 
of  the  Stuarts  some  vestiges  of  it  remained  in  Oldwick  Close,  an  open 
space  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

This  village  in  the  tenth  century  was  largely  colonized  by  the 
Danes,  after  whom  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Clement  was  named. 
The  high-road  of  the  village,  which  connected  it  with  the  hospital  of  St 
Giles,  was  known  as  the  Via  de  Aldewych,  and  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Drury  Lane,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
which  led  to  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Clement,  and  the  name  of  which 
survived  in  Wych  Street,  now  restored  to  Aldwych  (Noiet  and  Queriei^ 
9th  ser.  vol.  2,  p.  81).  The  topography  of  the  district  can  be  partly  made 
out  from  later  historical  documents.  We  find  Henry  I.'s  Saxon  wife  mak- 
ing choice  of  Aldewych  for  her  leper  settlement.  Where  Charing  Cross 
Road  runs  stood  the  old  Blemundsbury  manorhouse.  Upon  the  ground 
east  of  it  Matilda  raised  her  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  Next  came 
the  old  church  of  Aldewych,  with  its  lychgate,.  and  close  beside  tlie 
Clocke  Hose,  whence  the  Curfew  tolled.  It  was  probably  here  that 
criminals,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  paused  for  a  minute  to  receive 
the  bowl,  or  cup  of  charity,  and  then  passed  on  down  Elde  Street,  turn- 
ing to  the  left  through  Le  Lane  into  the  fatal  Elm  Close  with  its  two 
tall  trees.  Opposite  the  church  stood  the  village  pound,  and  the  stocks 
a  little  further  eastward  at  the  junction  of  Drury  lane  (Via  de  Alde- 
wych) with  Watling  Bead  (Oxford  Street),  where  Hugh  Le  Faber 
worked  his  smithy,  and  just  facing  Drury  Lane  rose  the  village  cross  and 
the  well  (Fontem  eommunem).  In  Plantagenet  times  (1200)  we  can  trace 
five  cottages  near  the  smithy,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Drury  lane, 
facing  Holboum,  stood    the    Christemasse  Mansion.      This  mansion 
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became  an  iun  in  the  time  of  Ricliard  II.,  and  adopted  his  badge,  the 
White  Hart,  as  its  sign,  and  was  so  known  until  its  destruction  in  1807, 
when  it  had  become  the  White  Hart  Yard.  The  hospital,  indeed,  had 
been  dissolved  in  1539,  but  just  previously  King  Henry  VIII.  had 
acquired  the  property  of  St  Giles  Hospital  in  exchange  for  land  in 
Leicestershire,  and  it  only  boasted  of  three  messuages  then.  In  the 
indenture  then  drawn  up  we  find  specified:  (a)  25  acres  of  pasture 
lying  in  the  village  of  St.  Giles ;  (6)  one  messuage  called  the  White  Hart 
and  1 8  acres  of  pasture ;  (c)  one  messuage  called  the  Eose  and  one  pasture. 
This  represents  the  Aldewyoh  lands  formerly  divided  into  (a)  Aldewych 
West,  (6)  Aldewych  East,  (c)  the  Campum  de  Aldewych. 

(a)  Aldewych  West  was  that  region  bounded  west  by  the  Via  de 
Aldewych  (Drury  Lane),  east  by  Newland  (Belton  Street,  Short's 
Gardens,  etc.),  St.  Giles  Street  (Broad  Street)  on  the  north,  and  Long 
Acre  on  the  south. 

(6)  Aldewych  East,  or  the  White  Hart  and  Eose  messuages  with 
pasture  land,  was  bounded  north  by  Holbom,  south  by  Great  Queen 
Street,  west  by  Drury  Lane,  and  east  by  Little  Queen  Street  Spenser's 
ditch,  afterwards  the  common  sewer,  divided  it  into  two. 

(c)  The  Campus  de  Aldewych,  afterwards  known  as  Oldwick  Close, 
was  bounded  east  by  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  west  by  Drury  Lane,  north 
by  a  footpath,  now  Great  Queen  Street.  Southward  it  stretched  over 
16  acres  to  Wyoh  Street,  half  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles  and  half  in  that 
of  St.  Clement  Danes.  A  footpath,  afterwards  Princes  Street  (now 
Eemble  Street)  divided  the  parishes. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Drury  Lane  mansions,  Aldewych 
retained  its  pastoral  character  throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
For  we  read  that — 

**  There  were  certain  parcels  of  land  by  estimation  50  acres  holden  of  her 
MiEgesty  by  lease,  sometime  of  the  possession  of  Burton  St  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem, 
which  in  times  past  had  been  Lammas  and  errable  (sic)  which  was  then  divided, 
hedged  and  ditched,  for  meadow  and  pasture,  and  ought  to  be  common  at  Lammas 
from  St.  Giles  to  Hyde  Park  and  towards  Knightsbridge  and  Chelsea." 

Leaving  all  the  details  for  close  consideration,  we  have  here  the 
remains  of  a  Danish  settlement  in  London,  outside  the  city,  and 
containing  all  the  features  of  Danish  life  in  its  earliest  stages,  when 
judges  sat  in  open-air  courts,  and  tribal  kings  were  elected  at  great 
stones  held  sacred  for  the  purpose. 

Tothill  Fields  in  Westminster  is  another  centre  of  the  same  historical 
origin,  and  it  is  carious  that  there  was  a  Tothill  street  just  off  Gray's 
Inn  Bead,  near  the  Holbom  end.  Now,  Tothill  is  undoubtedly  a  name 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the  doings  at  Tothill  Fields  take  us  back  to  the 
holmgangs  of  the  Danish  tribes,  where  disputes  were  settled  by  the 
duel  and  judicial  combat,  instead  of  by  law.  The  last  example  occurred 
80  recently  as  the  "  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Na  v.— Mat,  1908.]  2  m 
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There  is,  however,  something  more  than  the  mere  oatline  and  frag- 
ments of  such  settlements.  There  are  the  traoes  of  the  internal  system 
of  economy.  The  village  community  system  has  been  well  examined  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  Mr.  Slater,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  myself,  and 
some  others,  and  one  definite  fact  about  it  is  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  arable  lands.  No  one  owner  possessed  wide  stretches  of  land,  but 
each  owner — each  villager,  I  should  say — held  his  acre  strip  side  by  side 
in  definite  rotation  with  other  villagers,  so  that  one  holding  of  sixteen 
acre  strips — the  normal  holdiog—was  situated  in  sixteen  di£ferent  parts 
of  the  arable  lands.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  an  example  at  Laxton, 
reproduced  in  connection  with  Dr.  Slater's  paper  read  before  this  Society. 

Kow  let  me  torn  to  the  maps  of  London.  First  of  all,  I  will  in- 
troduce a  word-picture  from  a  chronicle  narrative,  the  true  explanation  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  scholariihip  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Seebohm.  Edward 
the  Confessor  lay  dying  at  Westminster,  and  looking  out  on  the  scenery 
he  loved  so  well — his  contemporary  biographer  describes  the  palace 
as  *' amongst  fruitful  fields  lying  round  about  it" — he  saw  in  his 
delirium  two  holy  monks,  who  foretold  to  him  the  coming  disasters  of 
the  realm,  which  should  only  be  ended  when  *'  the  green  tree,  after 
severance  from  its  trunk  and  removal  for  the  space  of  three  acres, 
should  return  to  its  parent  stem  and  again  bear  leaf  and  fruit  and 
flower."  Only  one  picture  could  have  conjured  up  this  otherwise 
unacoountable  vision.  The  green  tree  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  an 
actual  tree,  growing  out  of  one  of  the  balks  separating  the  acre  strips  of 
Thomey  island,  and  the  uneven  glass  of  the  king's  window-panes  would 
be  likely,  as  he  rose  in  his  bed,  to  sever  the  stem  from  its  roots  and 
transplant  it  higher  up  in  the  open  field,  in  an  acre  strip  three  acres  off,  ' 
restoring  it  again  to  its  root  as  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow.  **The 
very  delirium  of  the  dying  king,"  says  Mr.  Seebohm,  '*  thus  becomes  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  when  we  know  that  all  round  were  the 
oi)en  fields  and  balks  and  acres." 

This  word  picture,  so  cleverly  extracted  from  the  eleventh-century 
chronicle,  appears  in  graphic  form  on  the  eighteenth-century  maps  of 
London,  and  its  last  relic  survives  in  the  name  of  *'  Long  Acre." 
Because  the  acre  strips  have  never  been  destroyed  or  altered,  because 
year  by  year  they  have  appeared  in  faithful  surveys  of  London,  the 
modem  map  becomes  evidence  of  Anglo-Saxon  London. 

Scattered  over  the  modern  maps  of  London  are  examples  of  these  acre 
strips.  In  the  new  map  of  London,  published  in  1797,  we  have  the  acre 
strips  shown  particularly  well  in  **Battersea  common-field,"  and  at 
Lambeth,  Fulham,  Camberwell,  and  Feckham.  Li  Horwood's  map  of 
1794  the  acre  strips  of  Bermondsey  are  well  marked,  and  in  a  map  of 
Wandsworth  manor  of  1787,  the  distribution  of  the  acre  stripe  is 
almost  undisturbed.  The  common  fields  of  Bayswater  are  noted  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  1,  p.  162. 
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I  remember  some  years  ago  being  shown  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Walter 
Bye,  the  Norfolk  antiquary,  the  singular  conformation  of  the  frontage  of 
honses  at  Putney — one  or  two  houses  built  up  to  a  frontage  line,  and 
the  next  one  or  two  built  a  little  in  advance,  and  a  third  a  little  further 
in  advance,  a  fourth  perhaps  being  a  little  behind ;  the  only  possible 
interpretation  of  such  peculiar  topographical  features  being  that  these 
were  the  terminals  of  the  old  acre  strips  upon  which  their  owners  had 
built  the  modem  villa,  and  thus  formed  an  irregular  street  front. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  example  is  afforded  by  Park 
Lane.  The  glorious  irregularity  of  this  most  picturesque  of  thorough- 
fares was  not  due  to  street  architecture.  All  that  street  architects  could 
do  is  to  be  seen  in  the  squares  and  streets  at  the  back  of  Park  Lane. 
What  they  could  not  do  was  to  destroy  the  frontage  line  of  the  western 
boundary  of  these  estates.  You  will  remember  Park  Lane  commences  at 
the  Oxford  Street  end  ia  almost  a  straight  line,  due,  I  suggest,  to  a  late 
cutting  of  the  road  to  form  Hyde  Park,  which  took  in  a  piece  of  the 
ancient  continuation  of  Edgware  Boad  at  this  point.  After  this  straight- 
line  commencement,  terminating  at  about  Wood's  Mews,  it  is  wholly 
irregular,  and  irregular  in  a  very  curioius  and  interesting  manner. 
The  houses  from  Wood's  Mews  to  Upper  Brook  Street  are  set  back  some 
feet ;  after  Upper  Brook  Street  there  is  a  further  set  back  up  as  far  as 
the  Mews,  then  a  further  setting  back  of  the  houses  to  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street ;  after  Mount  Street  the  same  features  appear,  until  the  triangular 
site  of  Dorchester  House  is  reached,  and  beyond  this  to  Piccadilly  the 
frontage  line  is  never  straight,  always  one  length  at  the  back  of  another 
length. 

I  always  believed  that  this  irregularity  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  at  Putney  already  described,  namely,  the  terminal  points  of  the 
various  acre  strips,  and  proof  of  this  is  forthcoming  if  we  turn  to  the 
*'  mapp  or  plot  of  the  Lordship  of  Eburie  being  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Martins  in  the  Fields,  Mary  Dammison  being  proprietress;  by 
Henry  Morgan,  1675,"  in  the  Grace  collection.  At  the  top  of  the  map 
is  ''the  road  from  Knight  Bridge  to  London,"  showing  incidentally  the 
bridge  over  the  dip  in  modern  Piccadilly,  the  site  of  the  old  stream  of 
which  the  Serpentine  is  still  a  relic.  The  modern  Park  Lane  is  drawn 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Hyde  Park,  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  road  is  not 
yet  built  upon.  Bunning  parallel  to  Piccadilly,  and  therefore  at  right 
angles  to  Park  Lane,  are  the  acre  strips  with  the  names  of  the  owners 
recorded — 

(1)  Sir  William  Poultney,  proprietor. 

(2)  Brickhill  Fields,  Thoby  Beele. 

(3)  Lee,  Esq. 

(4)  [Unnamed.] 

(5)  Sir  William  Poultney,  proprietor. 

Sir  William  Poultney  is  thus  owner  of  two  acre  strips  separated  by 
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three  other  aore  strips  differently  owned.     But  this  is  not  all.     In  a 
map  of  the  Grosvenor  estate,  dated  1723,  in  the  possession  of  the 
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London  County  Council,  Park  Lane  is  shown  built  on  its  eastern  side 
from  Oxford  Street  up  to  just  beyond  Chapel  Street,  and  "Berkely 
Fields "  remain  unbuilt  upon,  and  show  a  triangular  strip,  adjoining 
Park  Lane,  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Poulteney.  This  is  exactly  one  of 
those  "  gores  "  of  land  so  frequently  found  in  unenclosed  villages,  and  it 
is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  triangular  site  upon  which  Dorchester 
House  now  stands.  We  have  the  name  preserved  to  us  in  Kensington 
Gore.  Thus,  although  we  have  not  the  whole  distribution  of  the  acre 
strips  revealed  by  the  maps,  there  is  no  question  that  these  indications 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  holdings  of  the  entire  area. 
They  were  acre  strips  belonging  to  the  village  community  system. 
The  terminals  of  the  acre  strips  in  modem  Park  Lane  remained  un- 
altered, and  they  account  to  us  of  to-day  for  the  splendid  irregularity 
of  the  building-line  of  this  most  fashionable  of  London  streets. 

Summing  up  at  this  point,  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  study  of  London  before  the  maps  is  fruitful,  and  that  it  reveals 
Anglo-Saxon  London  with  its  homesteads  in  the  fields  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Homan  London  with  its  home  life  within  the  walls — two 
separate  Loudens,  still  delineated  on  the  maps  of  London,  integral  parts 
of  the  story  of  London  maps.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  show  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  maps  of  London  in  the  light  they  shed 
upon  the  period  before  the  maps. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  some  of  the  points  relating  to  the  later 
periods  —  the  periods  contemporary  with  the  maps  themselves,  and 
which  fortunately  begin  with  Elizabeth's  London,  whose  streets  were 
trodden  by  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  Ealeigh,  Drake,  Spenser,  Cecil, 
Sydney,  and  all  the  host  of  great  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  who 
began  the  task  of  making   modern   England,  and  with  it  modern 

London. 

(To  he  continued.) 


DR.  STEIN'S  CENTRAL  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.* 

During  the  summer  months  immediately  following  my  departure  from 
Tun-huang  (Sha-chou),  archaeological  labours  in  the  torrid  desert 
plains  would  have  been  practically  impossible.  I  was  glad,  therefore, 
to  utilize  this  period  in  accordance  with  my  original  programme 
for  geographical  labours  in  the  western  and  central  Nan-shan.  The 
arrangement  and  safe  storage  of  the  extensive  collection  of  manuscripts, 
art  remains,  and  other  antiques  resulting  from  my  explorations  about 
Tun-huang,  kept  me  busy  at  Anshi  until  the  close  of  June.  It  was 
fortunate  that  I  selected  this  place,  and  not  the  neighbouring  Tun- 
huang,  for  the  valuable  deposit ;  for  in  the  course  of  local  riots,  which 

♦  Ck)mmnmcation  from  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  dated  "  Kara-Shahr,  December  10, 1907.'* 
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broke  out  at  Tun-huang  within  a  few  weeks  after  my  departure,  the 
yamSu  of  the  district  magistrate,  who  had  given  much  friendly  help,  and 
had  offered  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  my 
ooUeotion  until  my  return,  was  completely  sacked  and  burned  down. 

My  first  move  from  An-shi  led  towards  the  great  snowy  range 
south,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Su-lai-ho  and  Tun-huang 
rivers.  On  the  lowest  of  a  succession  of  barren  plateaus  built  up  by 
parallel  outer  ranges,  I  discovered  a  large  ruined  site  at  some  distance 
from  the  village  of  Ghiao-tzu.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  abandoned  about 
the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century  A.p.,  afforded  interesting  proofs  of 
the  process  of  desiccation,  which  has  since  materially  altered  the  physical 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  outer  hill  region.  The  stream,  from  which 
a  canal,  still  traceable  for  a  long  distameid,  brought  water  to  the  site  and 
the  once-cultivated  area  around  it,  has  completely  disappeared.  Only 
marshy  springs  remain,  rising  at  the  bottom  of  the  broad  valley  on  a 
level  considerably  below  that  of  the  ruined  town.  Of  the  force  of  wind 
erosion,  which  is  almost  constantly  at  work  in  this  region,  the  walls  of 
the  town  bore  striking  evidence.  In  spite  of  very  massive  construction, 
all  lines  of  walls  facing  east,  and  thus  standing  across  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  have  been  completely  breached,  and  in  many  places 
effaced  to  their  very  foundation,  while  the  walls  facing  north  and  south 
have  escaped  almost  uninjured.  The  damage  caused  by  erosion  to  the 
less-substantial  stnictures  within  the  town  walls,  and  the  height  of  the 
dunes  covering  the  greatest  part  of  the  area,  left  little  scope  for  excava- 
tions ;  but  enough  antiquarian  relics  were  secured  to  prove  that  the  site 
was  inhabited  up  to  the  period  above  indicated.  In  the  canon-like 
valley  in  which  the  stream  of  Tashi  cuts  through  the  second  outer 
range,  I  found  an  interesting  series  of  Buddhist  cave  temples, 
still  forming  a  pilgrimage  place,  and  closely  resembling  in  character 
and  date  the  **  Halls  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas  '*  near  Tun-huang,  but 
less  extensive.  The  large  and  well-preserved  fresco  compositions  which 
decorate  their  walls  supply  fine  illustrations  of  Buddhist  pictorial  art 
unmistakably  Indian  in  origin,  as  practised  in  this  region  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d. 

After  surveying  the  great  chain  of  glacier-crowned  peaks  which 
overlooks  the  terribly  barren  outer  ranges  and  detritus  plateaus  of  the 
Nan-shan  west  of  the  Su-lai-ho,  I  and  my  companion  made  our 
way  over  hitherto  unexplored  ground  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
near  the  famous  Chia-yti-kuan  gate  of  the  Great  Wall.  Here  a 
short  stay  enabled  us  to  clear  up  an  archaeological  problem  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  Great  Wall.  The 
imposing  line  of  wall  which  bends  round  the  westernmost  part  of 
the  Su-chou  oasis  and  extends  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Nan-shan,  has 
always  been  represented  in  books  and  maps  as  the  end  of  the  ancient 
Great  Wall  guarding  the  northern  border  of  Eansu.     Since  centuries 
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travellers  ooraing  from  Central  Asia  have  greeted  the  big  fortified  gate 
leading  through  it  as  the  threshold  of  true  Oathay.  Yet  with  this 
assumption  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  certain  early  Chinese  notices 
which  seemed  to  place  that  famous  gate  much  farther  to  the  west,  and 
still  more  forcibly  there  spoke  against  it  the  remains  of  that  ancient 
limea  which  my  explorations  of  the  spring  had  revealed  as  extending 
from  An-shi  westwards  far  away  into  the  desert  of  Tunhuang. 

The  problem  was  solved  when  careful  examination  on  the  spot 
disclosed  near  Chia-yii-kuan  the  junction  of  two  lines  of  frontier  defence 
of  widely  different  age  and  purpose.  Ooe  line,  represented  by  the 
crumbling  wall  of  stamped  clay  which  runs  along  the  whole  northern 
border  of  the  Suchou  and  Kanchou  districts,  was  proved  by  certain 
ruins  to  have  originally  continued  westwards  in  the  direction  of  An-shi 
and  the  Tun-huang  l%me$y  and  to  date,  like  the  latter,  from  the  second 
century  B.C.  Its  manifest  purpose  was  to  safeguard  the  narrow  belt  of 
oases  along  the  north  foot  of  the  Nan-shan,  which  was  indiitpensably 
needed  as  a  passage  into  Eastern  Turkestan  when  Chinese  political  and 
commercial  expansion  towards  the  **  western  regions "  had  commenced 
under  the  first  Han  dynasty.  The  second  line,  which  meets  this  ancient 
wall  at  right  angles,  and  which  the  Chia-yii-kuan  gate  leads  through, 
was  shown  by  clear  indications  to  be  of  far  more  recent  construction, 
and  probably  does  not  go  back  farther  than  the  fifteenth  to  sixteenth 
centuries  a.d.  It  was  built  for  the  very  opposite  purpose,  that  of 
closing  the  great  route  towards  Central  Asia  and  the  west  at  a  period 
when  China  had  once  more  resumed  its  traditional  attitude  of  seclusion. 

Su-chou,  the  first  town  within  the  Wall,  served  as  base  for  my 
expedition  into  the  central  Nan-shan.  Considerable  difficulties  had  to 
be  overcome  before  we  could  start  by  the  close  of  July,  for  the  local 
authorities,  swayed  by  fears  about  Tangut  robbers,  etc.,  tried  hard 
to  prevent  me  from  moving  in  that  direction.  Even  when  they  had 
acquiesced  and  resumed  that  helpful  disposition  which  had  invariably 
been  shown  towards  me  at  all  yamdns,  the  collection  of  the  needfal 
transport  still  proved  a  hard  task.  The  Chinese  settlers  of  the  Eansu 
oases  entertain  a  great  dread  of  the  mountains,  which,  in  spite  of 
excellent  grazing-grounds  and  other  natural  advantages,  remain  to 
them  a  terra  incognita  beyond  the  outer  scarps  of  the  Richthofen  range. 
Guides  were  obtainable  only  as  far  as  the  broad  plateau-like  valley 
between  the  latter  and  the  Tolai-shan  range,  where  some  gold-pits, 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  13,000  feet,  are  worked  for  a  few 
months  annually  by  small  parties  of  more  venturesome  people  coming 
from  the  side  of  Hsi-ning.  After  leaving  these  exposed  mining  camps, 
where  the  snow  had  barely  melted  by  the  beginning  of  August,  no 
human  beings  were  met  with  until  we  approached,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  Mongols  grazing  in  the  valleys  south  of  Ean-chou. 
Fortunately,  the  well-defined  character  of  the   four  great  ranges  in 
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which  the  oentral  Nan-ehan  rises  towards  the  uplands  of  the  Koko-nor- 
Eharanor  region,  and  the  open  nature  of  the  main  valleys  between 
them,  iaoilitated  systematio  survey  work,  notwithstanding  the  total 
want  of  guides.  Ezoellent  grazing  was  met  everywhere  in  these 
valleys  at  elevations  between  11,000  and  13,000  feet,  evidence  of  rela- 
tively abundant  moisture  and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  slopes 
of  rock  and  detritus  presented  by  the  western  Nannshan  ranges  at  the 
same  height.  Thanks  to  the  ample  grazing,  our  transport  animals 
escaped  without  loss,  in  spite  of  constant  hard  marching  on  high 
ground  and  over  difficult  passes.  Plentiful  game,  chiefly  in  the  shape 
of  wild  donkeys  and  yaks,  warded  off  the  starvation  which,  owing  to 
their  own  improvidence,  threatened  to  overtake  the  small  party  of 
Chinese  soldiers  the  authorities  had  insisted  upon  sending  along  as 
an  escort  More  serious  trouble  arose  from  organized  attempts  at 
desertion  among  the  other  Chinese,  which  threatened  again  and  again 
to  leave  us  without  transport,  but  fortunately  could  be  suppressed 
without  frustrating  our  plans. 

By  marches  covering  an  aggregate  of  over  400  miles,  we  managed 
during  August  to  cross  and  survey  in  detail  the  three  northern- 
most ranges  of  the  central  Nan-shan,"  all  rising  to  peaks  of  18,000 
to  19,000  feet,  between  the  longitudes  of  Su-chou  and  Ean-chou. 
All  rivers  descending  to  those  oases,  as  well  as  the  Su-lai-ho,  which 
flows  towards  An-shi  and  Tun-huang,  were  explored  to  their  glacier- 
fed  sources.  Wherever  possible,  we  chose  routes  and  passes  different 
from  those  taken  by  the  Eussian  explorers  MM.  Obrucheff  and  Eosloff, 
who  had  first  traversed  parts  of  this  region.  The  magnificent  ice- 
crowned  range  which  divides  the  headwaters  of  the  Su-lai-ho  from 
the  Eoko-nor  and  Khara-nor  drainage,  was  also  surveyed  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  north  face.  Both  in  individual  peaks  and  average 
crest-line  its  height  proved  to  exceed  that  of  the  northern  ranges.  It 
was  curious  to  meet  in  the  wide  mountain-girt  basin,  circ.  18,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  the  Sua-lai-ho  gathers  its  main  sources,  the  same 
combination  of  marshes  and  drift-sand  areas  which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  desert  depression  where  the  river  dies  away  between 
Tan-huang  and  Lop-nor.  From  there  we  made  our  way  over  difficult 
bog-covered  uplands  into  the  unexplored  Alpine  tract  where  the  Ta- 
tong  river,  the  northernmost  large  tributary  of  the  Yellow  river, 
rises,  and  after  this  short  visit  to  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  drainage 
regained  the  broad  valley  of  the  upper  Huei-ho  or  Kan-chou  river. 
Owing  to  the  summer  floods,  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  follow 
the  latter  right  through  to  the  rock-bound  gorge  of  its  debouchure. 
But  the  devious  route  we  had  to  take  instead  across  the  Richthofen 
range  offered  ample  compensation  by  the  excellent  survey  stations 
found  on  the  high  transverse  spurs  we  had  to  cross  in  succession.  The 
deep-cut,  tortuous  valleys  between  the  latter  are  clothed  with  luxuriant 
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foreei,  mainly  firs — no  small  pleasure  to  eyes  whicli  had  grown  aocns- 
tomed  to  associate  mountain  scenery  chiefly  with  barren  wastes  of  rook, 
gravel,  or  ice. 

The  total  mountain  area  covered  by  Bai  Earn  Singh's  plane-table 
survey,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  between  Annshi  and  Ean- 
ohon  amounts  to  dose  on  24,000  square  miles.  The  positions  of  numerous 
stations  were  fixed  astronomically  by  theodolite  observations,  and  reliable 
height  measurements  secured  for  all  important  peaks  and  passes  by 
means  of  mercurial  barometer  and  clinometer  readings.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  the  topographical  work,  a  large  series  of  photographic  panoramas 
was  taken  by  myself,  illustrating  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
great  ranges  as  they  presented  themselves  from  commanding  positions 
above  passes,  etc. 

Prom  Kan-chou  I  commenced  early  in  September  the  long  journey 
which  was  to  take  me  back  to  the  Tarim  basin  for  my  second  arobsBo- 
logical  winter  campaign.  Several  antiquarian  considerations  obliged 
me  to  follow  on  this  journey  the  great  caravan  route  via  Hami  and 
Turfan,  which  ever  since  the  seventh  century  a.d.  has  supplanted  the 
more  ancient  route  past  Lop-nor  as  the  main  line  of  communication 
between  Kan-su  and  Turkestan.  While  travelling  along  it  to  An-shi  I 
was  able,  by  a  series  of  reconnaissances  northward,  not  only  to  survey 
that  portion  of  the  ancient  Great  Wall  which  was  known  at  varying 
distance  to  flank  the  route  as  far  as  Chia-yii-kuan,  but  also  to  trace 
remains  conclusively  proving  its  earlier  extension  to  An-shi.  Our 
discovery  at  different  points  of  this  line,  close  on  170  miles  long,  was  all 
the  more  gratifying  because  my  explorations  of  the  spring  aloug  the 
ruined  limes  in  the  desert  west  of  An-shi  and  Tun-huaug  had  already 
led  me  to  assume  this  extension. 

At  An-shi,  Surveyor  Bai  Ram  Singh,  who  had  rendered  very  valuable 
services  during  the  Nan-shan  expedition,  but  whose  health  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  hardships  of  a  winter's  work  in  the  desert,  left  me  to  return 
to  India  vid  Ehotan.  Colonel  Longe,  b.b.,  Surveyor-General  of  India, 
had  kindly  agreed  to  relieve  him  by  Surveyor  Rai  Lai  Singh,  whose  zeal 
and  fitness  for  surveying  work  under  trying  conditions  have  been  tested 
by  a  long  record  of  expeditions  extending  from  Yemen  to  Eastern  China. 
My  tour  to  Mount  Mahaban  across  the  Indian  north-west  frontier  had 
given  me  personal  experience  of  his  worth.  Since  I  started  from  An-shi 
early  in  October,  survey  work  has  not  been  confined  to  the  great  route 
along  which  we  were  moving  north-westwards.  Both  at  the  Hami  and 
Turfan  oases  I  was  obliged  to  devote  some  time  to  visits  of  important 
ruined  sites,  though  a  variety  of  considerations  precluded  archaeological 
operations  there.  Full  advantage  was  taken  of  these  breaks  in  the 
journey  for  obtaining  detailed  surveys  of  those  districts  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  Tien-shan  range.  The  numerous  and  extensive  ruins 
within  the  Turfan  oases,  dating  mainly  from  the  Uighur  period  (ninth 
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to  twelfth  century  a.d.),  have  been  largely  explored  by  snccesBive 
expeditions  of  Prof.  Griinwedel  and  Dr.  Von  Lecog,  and  have  yielded 
a  rich  archsBological  harvest.  Their  inspection  proved  particularly 
interesting  to  me,  owing  to  the  close  relation  between  their  art  remains 
and  those  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  and  collect  at  the  Buddhist 
cave  shrines  of  Tun-huang.  Observations  I  was  able  to  make  on  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  oasis  since  the 
period  of  those  ruins,  will  help  to  throw  light  on  similar  questions 
concerning  more  ancient  sites  in  the  Tarim  basin. 

In  spite  of  these  labours  en  raute^  and  an  aggregate  marching 
distance  from  An-shi  of  close  on  900  miles,  I  had  reached  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Tarim  basin  in  good  time  for  the  explorations  of  the 
winter.  I  was  eager  to  devote  them  in  tiiQ  first  place  to  any  ancient 
sites  which  may  have  survived  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Takla- 
makan,  among  the  protecting  sands  of  the  desert. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCHES  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY 
KING  CARLOS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

By  Sir  OLEMENTS  H.  MABKHAM.  K.O.B.,  F.B.S. 

The  late  King  Don  Carlos  of  Portugal  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
science  and  as  an  artist  not  less  than  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  patriot, 
but  it  is  from  the  former  point  of  view  that  his  memory  claims  the 
respectful  regard  of  geographers.  From  a  child  the  future  sovereign 
had  a  passion  for  the  sea,  and  for  many  years  he  had  given  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  A  thorough  sportsman,  an 
enthusiastic  sailor,  a  diligent  promoter  of  agriculture,  it  was  character- 
istic of  this  many-sided  and  gifted  prince  that,  in  all  his  pursuits,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life — the  good  of  his  people. 

It  was  in  1896  that  Don  Carlos  of  Braganza,  as  he  always  called 
himself  in  the  title-pages  of  his  publications,  resolved  to  undertake  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  Portuguese  seas.  His  plan  was  to  make 
a  methodical  study  such  as  would  augment  and  systematize  the  know- 
ledge already  obtained.  Some  oceanographic  work  had  already  been 
done  off  the  coasts  of  Portugal  by  MacAndrew  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Peroival 
Wright,  who  dredged  for  sponges  in  1867,  by  the  Parevpine  in  1870, 
by  the  ChaUenger  in  1873,  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco  in  1894,  and  by  the 
Lisbon  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  on  board  the  lAdador  in  1895.  But 
much  remained  to  be  done. 

King  Carlos  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
fisheries  to  a  large  section  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  results  to  be 
derived  from  a  methodical  study  of  the  distribution  of  different  kinds 
of  fish,  the  periods  of  their  arrival,  and  of  their  habits.     In  this  spirit 
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his  Majesty's  labours  were  oommeneed  in  1896.  All  his  three  yachts 
were  named  Amdia,  after  his  Queen.  The  first  was  very  small,  only 
147  tons,  and  her  extreme  liveliness  rendered  the  work  on  board 
very  difficult.  The  King  was  always  aooompanied  by  his  naturalist, 
M.  Albert  Girard,  and  by  several  naval  officers,  but  everything  was 
done  in  his  presence  and  under  his  direct  superintendence.  He  attended 
to  every  detail  himself,  and  could  himself  do,  and  do  well,  all  that  he 
ordered  others  to  do.  In  his  preliminary  report  he  has  described  the 
arrangements  on  board,  the  fittings  of  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
for  sounding  and  dredging,  the  system  of  preserving  specimens,  and 
the  actual  work.  He  used  all  the  latest  inventions  when  he  found 
them  to  answer  his  purposes  better  than  any  others,  but  he  did  not 
follow  blindly.  In  some  things  he  took  a  way  of  his  own.  For 
instance,  he  always  used  lines  of  aloe  fibre  made  in  the  country,  and 
he  adopted  many  of  the  methods  of  his  friends  the  fishermen. 

In  the  first  year  excellent  work  was  done  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus  and  off  CJape  Espichel.  The  deep  off  Albufeira  was  explored, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  was  joined  by  a  narrow  strait  to  other  deep 
places  near  the  fishing  village  of  Cezimbera  and  south-west  of  Gape 
Espichel.  It  was  in  these  deeps  that  the  most  interesting  specimens 
were  found,  some  of  them  new  to  science.  In  1896  as  many  as  fifty- 
seven  stations  were  fixed  where  soundings  were  taken  and  dredgings 
conducted,  resulting  in  a  large  collection.  The  plankton  also  received 
attention,  and  a  collection  of  the  sea-birds  was  made  from  the  Berlings 
to  Setubal.  Much  work  was  abo  done  in  Cascaes  bay.  There  was  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  collection  made  in  the  first  campaign  of  1896, 
in  the  museum  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Lisbon. 

A  second  yacht  Amelia  was  obtained  for  the  campaign  of  1897. 
She  was  300  tons  and  320  H.P.  The  zoological  researches  of  that  year 
were  conducted  in  the  bay  between  Cape  Espichel  and  Sines.  There 
were  72  soundings  and  63  dredgings  at  56  stations,  especial  attention 
being  given  to  collecting  specimens  of  the  sharks  and  dog-fish  in  deeper 
soundings,  using  a  line  of  about  400  fathoms  to  twice  that  depth,  which 
is  sunk  by  a  weight,  and  working  from  a  boat  which  goes  under  sail 
to  the  spot  where  the  line  is  to  be  lowered.  The  sail  and  masts 
are  then  lowered,  and  the  boat  is  kept  head  to  wind  with  oars.  It 
requires  practice  to  feel  whether  a  fish  is  nibbling,  and  to  tell  when 
it  is  hooked.  The  thirty  species  of  Squali  that  were  collected  are 
divided  into  coastal  and  abysmal  fish.  The  King  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  fish  which  have  come  dead  to  the  surface, 
and  off  the  hook,  are  retrieved  by  dogs  of  a  special  breed.  His  Majesty 
had  two,  named  Tejo  *  and  Sardo,^  When  a  fish  comes  up  in  this  way, 
the  dog  jumps  out  of  the  boat  and  brings  it  back  so  carefully  that  the 
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skin,  which  is  very  thin,  is  not  eyes  soratohed.     The  King  saw  one 
dog  retrieve  an  Aphatu^us  at  a  distance  of  200  yards. 

The  oceanographic  campaigns  were  con  tinned  annually  from  1896. 
In  1899  the  third  yacht  Amelia  was  obtained,  of  650  tons,  length 
180  feet,  H.P.  650.  She  was  fitted  with  a  laboratory,  wonld  make 
10  to  12  knots,  and  suited  admirably  in  all  respects.  All  three  yachts 
were  bnilt  in  England.  In  1898  his  Majesty  had  commenced  his  very 
important  researches  respectiti^  the  tnnny  fishery  off  the  coast  of 
Algarve.  The  fishery  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  by  what  in  Portugal  are  called  madrugues.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  these  fish  on  the  Algarve  coast,  the  Orcynut  ihynnua^  or  tunny 
proper,  O.  alalonga^  or  albacore,  and  Eutiiffnnua  thmnmna,  or  bonito.  In 
these  researches  the  King  expresses  his  acknowledgments  for  help 
received  from  Mr.  Boulenger,  of  the  British  Museum,  from  Dr.  Barbosa 
du  Bocage,  of  Lisbon,  and  fit>m  his  own  naturalist  and  shipmate, 
M.  Qirard,  who  continued  investigations  respecting  the  tunny  fishery 
on  board  the  lAdador  in  1900. 

Impressed  with  the  use  that  his  researches  would  be  to  an  important 
branch  of  Portuguese  industry,  the  King  determined  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  the  Algarve  coast.  A  series  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  boat- 
owners  and  fishermen,  their  answers  being  compared  with  the  actual 
observations  of  experts,  and  the  results  shown  in  carefolly  constructed 
tables.  It  was  found  that  the  three  different  kinds  have  entirely 
different  times  for  going  and  coming.  The  tunny  proper  arrives  in 
May  and  June,  fat  and  heavy,  going  east,  when  it  is  called  atum  Je 
direito.  It  appears  again,  very  thin,  in  July  and  August,  going  west, 
the  atum  de  revez.  The  going  into  the  Mediterranean  and  returning 
occtipies  fifty-two  days.  The  take  in  going  up,  in  1898,  was  37,782  ;  in 
coming  down,  28,855.  The  king's  researches  had  reference  to  the  exact 
dates  of  coming  and  going  of  the  three  different  kinds,  the  positions 
occupied  off  the  coast  in  their  courses  to  and  fro,  and  the  causes  which 
influence  the  oscillations  and  variation  of  those  positions.  The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  of  great  importance  to  this  branch  of  Portuguese 
industry.  The  fishery  continues  for  four  months,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth  for  Algarve. 

In  his  Algarve  cruise,  the  King  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Oporto,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Fayal,  in  addition  to  five  naval 
ofiScers  and  the  naturalist,  M.  Girard. 

After  several  years  of  study  and  observation,  his  Majesty  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  a  great  service  would  be  done  for  the  Portuguese 
filling  industry  by  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  all  the  fish 
frequenting  the  neighbouring  seas,  indicating  their  habitat  with 
precision,  the  period  of  reprodoction,  of  their  arrival,  the  exact  position 
of  their  lines  of  passage,  and  the  methods  of  taking  each  kind  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  the  best. 
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In  1904  there  was  a  second  public  exhibition  of  the  collections. 
King  Carlos  was  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Lisbon  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  plaoe  selected  was  the  Society's  splendid  hall,  with 
walls  adorned  by  statues  of  Portugal's  great  explorers  and  cosmographers. 
There  is  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  seeming  to  look  down  with 
approval  on  the  patriotic  labours  of  this  worthy  representative  of  his 
house.  There  too  are  Yasoo  da  Grama,  Tristam  da  Ounha,  Albuquerque, 
d' Almeida,  Castro,  Cabral,  Cortereal,  and  the  great  cosmographer,  Pedro 
Nunez,  whose  rare  'Arte  de  Navegar'  (1673)  was  possessed  by  the 
King,  but  is  not  yet  in  our  library.  Surely  no  more  appropriate  place 
oould  have  been  found  for  the  display  of  such  a  collection  made  by  the 
most  worthy  countryman  of  the  mighty  dead. 

King  Carlos  divided  his  collection  into  five  sections — 

Costeira — fish  found  from  the  surface  to  110  fathoms. 

Ahy89mal — below  110  fathoms. 

Pelagica, 

Bathypdagica — never  ascending  from  the  depths. 

Pelagohathyca — abysmal,  but  found  at  certain  times  of  the  day  near 
the  surface. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  catches  are  the  OdonUupis  nasutus, 
Bragan9a,  a  species  of  shark  new  to  science ;  the  Himantolophua  Oroen- 
landicus,  of  which  there  is  one  other  specimen  in  the  Copenhagen 
museum,  the  Aphanopus  carho^  the  CUamydoaelachus  anguineuSf  first  dis- 
covered in  the  Japan  seas,  the  Panopsea  Aldravandif  a  bivalve  moUusk, 
and  the  Saccapharyn  ampullaceua,  taken  7  miles  south-west  of  Casoaes. 

But  the  services  of  King  Carlos  to  science  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  ocean.  He  was  equally  active  on  shore,  and  he  made  his  love  of 
sport  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  research,  while  taking 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  people,  and  in  their  pursuits. 
Dressed  like  one  of  themselves,  the  King  was  well  known  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  farmsteads  of  Alemtejo. 

His  Majesty  conceived  a  plan  for  preparing  and  bringing  out  a 
complete  manual  of  the  avi-fauna  of  Portugal.  The  first  fcueicule  was 
completed  in  1903,  comprising  the  Paateres  (Turc2t(fas),  with  twenty  large 
coloured  plates.  There  are  notes  to  each  bird,  recording  the  King's 
observations  of  its  first  appearance  and  departure,  locality,  and  habits. 
The  seoond  fascicule,  with  nineteen  coloured  plates,  included  all  the 
SyhaioB^  and  was  completed  in  1907.  Others  were  to  follow,  and  the 
Introduction,  which  would  have  been  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
was  to  have  been  in  the  last  number. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  patriotic  activities,  a  foul  and  dastardly 
murder  deprived  his  country  and  the  world  of  science  of  this  most  gifted 
prince.  Beloved  and  lamented  by  all  that  is  best  in  the  land,  high  and 
low,  but  especially  by  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  and  the  peasants  of 
Alemtejo,  King  Carlos  will  be  remembered  in  history  as  the  worthy 
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desoendant  of  the  great  Constable,  and  as  a  king  who  loved  soienee 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  ohiefly  for  its  nsefolness  in  furthering 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  This  is  not  the  plaoe  to  say  more  on  the 
subjeot  of  the  loss  to  his  oountry.  But  we  deplore  the  loss  to  scienoe 
of  an  illustrious  prince  so  suddenly  out  ofif  in  the  midst  of  such  valuable 
work. 

The  young  King  Manual  II.  has  been  pleased  to  present  the  present 
writer,  through  our  colleague,  Captain  Ernesto  Yasconoellos,  with  the 
works  of  his  late  Majesty,  which  will  form  a  valued  addition  to  the 
Society's  library.     Four  volumes  are  in  quarto  : 

I.  ^Besultados  das  Investiga^oes  Scientificas.'    Pescas  Maritimas    L 

Pesca  do  Atun  no  Algarve..     Three  coloured  plates  and  8  maps. 

(Lisboa,  1899.) 
IL  '  Besultados    das     Investiga9oes      Scientificas.'    Icthyologia.      II. 

Esquales  obtidos  nas  costas  de  Portugal,   1896-1903.     (Lisboa, 

1904.) 

III.  '  Catologo  Ulustrado  das  Aves  de  Portugal  Sedentarias  de  arriba^ao 
e  aocidentaes.'  Fascicule  I.  Aves.  Passeres.  Turdidaa.  (Lisboa, 
1900.) 

IV.  Fascicule  II.     Sylvias.    (Lisboa,  1907.) 

There  are  also  four  in  octavo  : 

I.  '  Bulletin  des  campagnes  scienti6ques  acoomplies  sur  le  yacht  Amelia^ 

par  D.  Carlos  de  Bragan^a.'  I.  Bapport  sur  les  campagnes  de 
1896  to  1900.  Fascicule  I.  Introduction.  Campagne  de  1896. 
Bapport  Pr^liminaire. 

II.  *  Yacht  Amelia.    Campanha  Oceanographica,  1896.'     (Lisboa,  1897.) 

Pp.  20. 

III.  'Catalogo  das  Colleocoes  expostas.'  1903.  (Ezposi^ao  Agricola.) 
ly.  *  Carrosses  de  ceremonies  de  fStes  de  la  Maison  Boyale  de  Portugal.' 

Exposicion  de  Milan.     1906. 


SOME  AFTER-LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA 
EARTHQUAKE 

By  JAOQXJSS  W.  REDWAY,  F.B.a.S. 

I  SPKNT  Christmas  Day,  1906,  in  San  Francisco.  Standing  at  the  top  of 
'*Nob"  hill,  a  heart-sickening  panorama  presented  itself.  Nearly 
9  square  miles  of  ruins  comprised  the  foreground,  and  only  here  and 
there  could  a  sign  of  rehabilitation  be  seen.  Two  or  three  of  the  more 
important  street  railway  lines  were  in  operation,  but  not  half  the 
streets  of  the  burnt  district  were  passable  except  to  foot  traffic. 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  week  preceding  Christmas  of  1907  in  the  city, 
and  a  more  wonderful  transformation  can  hardly  be  imagined;  it  could 
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be  realized  only  when  it  was  seen.  From  5000  to  7000  boildings  were 
then  under  way,  and  during  the  time  of  my  stay  I  was  not  out  of 
hearing  of  the  rat-tat-tat-tat  of  the  maohine-riyeter  and  the  hiss  of 
escaping  oompressed  air.  The  moral  to  which  the  maohine-riyeter 
points  is  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  learned  an  object  lesson  for 
application  to  eyeiy  part  of  the  world  where  earthquakes  and  human 
beings  occur  at  the  same  time.  The  engineer,  architect,  and  builder 
has  been  prompt  to  get  this  lesson  by  heart. 

There  is  still  the  debatable  question  as  to  which  was  the  more  seyere 
— the  shock  of  1868  or  that  of  1906.  Those  who  suffered  the  experience 
of  1868,  among  whom  I  was  one,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
fully  as  seyere  as  that  of  1906.  So  far  as  the  damage  to  property  is 
concerned,  howeyer,  there  is  no  question ;  setting  aside  the  loss  from 
fire,  the  destruction  caused  by  the  shock  of  1906  was  anywhere  from 
three  to  £ye  times  as  great  as  that  of  1868.  Neyertheless,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  latter  shock  needs  to  haye  been  greater 
in  order  to  haye  produced  the  greater  destruction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  buildings  standing  in  1906  which  suryiyed 
the  shock  of  1868 — and  there  were  many  thousands  of  them — were  nearly 
forty  years  older,  and  had  also  been  subjected  to  the  racking  of  many 
light  shocks  in  the  mean  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  buildings 
erected  as  tenements  and  residences  by  real  estate  syndicates  and 
speculating  companies  in  recent  years  were  notoriously  flimsy.  This 
applies  not  only  to  timber-frame  buildings,  but  also  to  those  built 
of  brick  or  of  stone.  Some  of  the  brick  buildings  elected  in  the  past 
twenty  years  would  not  haye  stood  alone ;  they  were  piactically  held 
up  by  the  walls  of  better  structures  between  which  they  were  built. 

The  demolition  of  buildings  too  badly  injured  for  repair,  and  the 
repair  of  structures  not  demanding  demolition,  led  to  the  discoyery  of 
an  important  and  fundamental  fact,  so  far  as  there  may  be  association 
between  earthquakes  and  buildings,  namely — that  to  escape  destruction, 
a  building  must  yibrate  as  a  whole ;  if  it  yibrates  in  segments  it  is  far 
more  apt  to  suffer  serious  damage  in  eyen  a  light  shock.  Perhaps  the 
first  idea  of  the  yibration  of  a  building  as  a  whole  might  be  illustrated 
as  a  fairly  rigid  but  slightly  elastic  body  fixed  as  to  its  lower  and 
oscillating  at  its  upper  end.  But  that  is  just  what  does  not  occur 
in  earthquake  yibrations ;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  inertia,  the  top  of 
the  structure  tends  to  remain  fixed,  while  the  greatest  amplitude  of 
yibration  is  at  the  bpttom.  The  careful  obseryations  of  engineers  and 
builders  are  almost  a  unit  in  the  establishment  of  this  fact.  That  the 
greater  amplitude  of  yibration  might  occur  at  the  top  of  the  structure, 
if  the  conditions  were  right,  goes  without  saying.  The  important  fact 
in  the  present  case  is  that  it  did  not. 

It  is  also  good  to  know  that  bmldings  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  be 
secure  against  material  damage  by  shocks  eyen  seyerer  than  those  of 
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1868  and  1906.*  In  the  Spanish- Amerioan  oountries  situated  in  earth- 
quake regions,  the  buildings  are  built  of  briok  or  of  adobS,  a  sun-baked 
clay ;  rarely  are  they  more  than  two  stories  in  height.  Often  they  are 
thrown  down  by  severe  shocks,  but  they  nevertheless  have  a  remarkable 
stability.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  those  same  adobS  buildings 
so  badly  broken  and  cracked  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  draw  a  square 
of  4  feet  on  the  surface  of  a  wall  without  crossing  one  or  more  cracks. 
But  the  owner  complacently  stuffs  the  cracks  with  thin  day  and 
patiently  awaits  the  next  temblor.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  incorrect 
to  assume  that  the  friability  of  its  thick  walls  is  the  chief  factor  of  the 
stability  of  the  adohS  structure. 

Next  to  the  brick  chimney,  which  simply  invites  destruction,  the 
ordinary  brick  building  three  or  four  stories  in  height  was  the  type  of 
structure  that  suffered  most  in  California.  It  would  be  hardly  true  to 
say  that  the  shock  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them,  but  those  which  were 
uninjured  were  few  and  far  between,  and  were  distinguished  by  two  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics : — 

Foundations  so  strong  and  well  bonded  that  they  acted  as  a  uni^ 

Well-built  interior  transverse  as  well  as  longitudinal  walls. 

Mortar  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  cement. 

Lateral  walls  tied  by  means  of  joists  or  by  iron  rods. 

Trussed  roo£9  with  tie-rods  for  the  lower  chords. 

In  many  instances  the  collapse  of  a  roof  neither  pinned  to  the  walls 
nor  trussed  so  as  to  maintain  its  own  weight,  caused  the  walls  to 
spread  and  fall.  .  This  was  noticeable  in  several  churches  and  school* 
houses.  In  the  great  majority  of  brick  buildings,  poor  mortar,  thin 
walls,  a  careless  bond,  and  lack  of  good  interior  walls  were  responsible 
for  the  collapse  of  the  building.  Stone  buildings,  on  the  whole,  suffered 
much  less  than  brick  structures,  and  in  power  of  resistance  were  com- 
parable with  the  best  type  of  the  latter.  There  was  not  much  apparent 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  buildings  made  of  stone  facing  with 
rubble  backing  and  those  of  regularly  out  ashlars.  Most  of  them 
were  expensive  office  buildings,  in  the  construction  of  which  money 
was  not  spared.  Some  of  them  were  top-heavy ;  some  were  too  rigid  to 
be  elastic.  The  buildings  of  Stanford  University  possessed  both  defects, 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  have  them  earthquake  proof.  It  is 
now  thought  that  the  liberal  use  of  tying-rods  would  have  done  much 
to  save  these  buildings. 

The  Palace  Hotel  deserves  a  brief  description.  It  wacj  the  first  high 
building  erected  in  San  Francisco,  and  work  on  it  was  begun  only  a 


*  The  shook  of  1872  in  Inyo  oonnty,  California,  was  nndoubiedly  maoh  severer, 
but  the  region  was  praotioally  uninhabited  and  without  large  structures.  Had 
a  shook  of  the  severity  of  this  earthquake  occurred  in  a  populous  region  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  would  have  been  great.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  men  working  in  the 
lower  levels  of  mines  soaroely  felt  the  shock. 
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short  time  after  the  earthqnake  of  1868.  Before  its  oompletion,  there 
were  bnt  few  Imildings  in  San  Francisoo  more  than  five  stories  in 
height.  The  Palace  Hotel  was  nine  stories  aboye  ground ;  it  was  faced 
with  stone,  bnt  substantially  the  building  was  of  brick.  There  were 
nnmerons  cross  walls;  iron  rods  were  freely  nsed  in  reinforcing  the 
enter  walls;  the  masonry  was  the  best  in  quality  that  could  be 
devised.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  scarcely  injured  by  the 
shock.  Other  brick-and'-stone  buildings,  not  so  loffcy,  but  just  as 
substantially  built,  except  for  the  metal  reinforcement,  were  far  more 
seriously  damaged.  It  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  iron 
reinforcement  added  materially  to  its  power  to  resist  the  shock. 

The  moral  is  obvious;  brick-and-stone  buildings  of  the  class  de- 
scribed are  not  earthquake-proof,  and  they  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
an  earthquake  region — and  it  must  be  noted  that  San  Francisco  is 
traversed  by  several  faults  along  which  earthquakes  are  certain  to  occur. 

Timber-frame  or  **  balloon-frame "  buildings  may  be  constructed 
so  as  to  resist  severe  shocks  without  material  damage.  Many  such 
buildings  stood  on  stilts;  they  were  promptly  dumped  to  the  ground. 
Others  were  built  on  well-made  brick  foundations,  but  not  being 
andiored  to  the  latter,  they  were  thrown  down.  The  most  common 
defect  was  a  failure  to  continue  the  studding  and  frame-posts  of  the 
first  story  up  into  the  second,  breaking  the  joints  at  different  eleyations. 
It  was  a  very  common  practice  to  break  all  joints  in  studding  and  posts 
at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  starting  all  the  timbers  for  the  second 
story  on  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  first.  It  is  evident  that  a  house 
thus  constructed  has  as  many  units  as  there  are  stories ;  it  is  equally 
plain  that  a  yery  light  shock  will  shatter  such  a  structure.  An  old 
hotel,  the  Valencia,  built  in  this  manner,  collapsed,  splintered  into  a 
heap  of  dibriB  at  the  first  shock,  with  a  dreadful  loss  of  life. 

The  lessons  of  experience  are — ^first,  the  frame  must  be  a  unit  in 
structure,  and  not  broken  into  segments  at  the  junction  of  stories ; 
second,  there  must  be  a  good  foundation  to  which  the  building  is 
securely  pinned ;  third,  the  roof  timbers  should  be  trussed  or  tied  so 
that  the  roof  is  self-supporting,  and  also  pinned  to  the  frame ;  fourth, 
the  chimney  should  be  thick  and  strong  below  the  roof-line,  and  loosely 
constructed  above  it.  Built  according  to  these  specifications,  a  timber* 
frame  structure  is  almost  the  ideal  for  a  dwelling.  The  cracking  of 
plaster  ceilings  and  walls  will  be  the  chief  damage.  The  necessity  of 
pinning  the  building  to  the  foundations  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  many 
which  were  not  thus  secored  were  thrown  from  their  foundations,  and 
several  were  shot  into  the  ocean. 

The  buildings  which  suffered  least  of  all  were  the  high  "sky- 
scrapers." Briefly  described,  these  buildings  consisted  each  of  a  well- 
braced  steel  cage  encased  in  stone  and  brick.  Several  of  these  were 
twelve  stories  in  height ;  some  were  eyen  higher.    In  many  instances 
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these  buildings  were  oonBtmoted  with  seUnsupportiiig  walls  of  masoniy, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  suffered  more  damage  than  those 
whose  masonry  rested  on  the  steel  frames.  So  little  was  the  damage 
to  the  steel  oage  "  oased  "  baildings,  that  nearly  all  the  high  stractures 
now  in  oonstmction  are  of  this  olass. 

Some  incidental  lessons  are  also  apparent.  The  old  axiom  that  the 
triangle  is  the  only  figure  that  cannot  be  changed  in  shape  without 
changing  the  length  of  its  sides  is  still  true.  The  moral  is,  that 
diagonal  framing,  wherever  the  structure  will  permit  its  use,  is  yet 
a  virtue ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  generous  use  of  knee  braces 
and  spandrel  girders.  Interior  and  exterior  facing  stones  or  brick 
should  be  most  carefully  bonded,  front  to  back ;  and  the  use  of  lean 
mortar  is  but  little  less  than  a  crime. 

There  were  practically  no  buildings  that  afford  a  serviceable  know- 
ledge of  the  resisting  power  of  reinforced  concrete.  Many  of  the 
buildings  now  under  way  or  recently  completed  are  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  conservative  engineers  and  builders  that  confidence 
in  their  stability  against  earthquakes  will  not  be  misplaced.  In  the 
past,  severe  shocks  have  occurred  along  the  San  Andreas  fault,  which 
traverses  San  Francisco,  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  occur  also  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  a  contribution  on  the  mechanics  of  building  and  of 
structural  engineering  may  not  be  strictly  logical  in  the  pages  of  the 
Oeographical  Jounial,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  that  should  become 
as  widely  diffused  as  possible.  San  Francisco  has  paid  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  of  doUars  to  obtain  the  knowledge  taught  by  this 
object  lesson,  and  she  is  willing  that  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be  a 
kindergarten  class  to  avail  itself  of  the  knowledge  which  she  has 
obtained  by  experience. 


THROUGH  EASTERN  TIBET  AND  KAH.* 

By  Captain  P.  E.  EOZLOFF. 

On  June  11  the  caravan  reoommenced  its  march,  accompanied  by  the  Tangnt 
guide,  proceeding  up  along  the  nullah  towards  the  pass,  which  I  had  previously 
reconnoitred,  reaching  the  summit  without  mishap  by  9  a.m.  A  fbw  moments 
before  our  arrival  a  bear  had  passed  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and,  evidently  aoent- 
ing  us  on  the  breeze,  had  rapidly  hurried  off  amongst  the  rocks.  On  this— our 
second — ^visit  the  pass  received  us  with  anything  but  hospitality.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  while  grey  dismal  clouds,  detaching  themselves  from  the  higher  wool- 
enveloped  peaks,  at  times  sprinkled  the  hill  with  thin  snow.  No  voices  of  birds 
could  be  heard  in  the  cold  air«  The  view  to  the  south  was  equally  depressing,  for 
we  could  scarcely  make  out  even  the  whereabouts  of  the  lake,  which  had  before 
seemed  so  clear  as  to  make  us  think  it  was  at  no  great  distance. 

♦  Continued  from  p.  415. 
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Descending  into  the  valley,  we  pitched  camp  on  the  first  grassy  spot  we  came  to, 
which,  judging  by  the  traces  of  fires,  had  been  ftdrly  frequently  visited  by  local 
shikaries.  The  weather  still  continued  to  be  bad,  and  a  cold  gusty  wind  brought 
home  to  one  the  full  extent  of  the  inclemency.  Snow  fell  all  night,  so  that  in  the 
morning  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  a  white  mantle  some  6  inches  deep. 
The  thermometer  fell  to  7^,  and  it  seemed  like  winter,  but  the  sight  of  a  dark 
snowless  tract  of  country  away  to  the  south,  near  the  Oring-Nor,  assisted  to 
alleviate  our  misery.  The  cause  of  this  tract  fdone  having  escaped  ^e  snow  was 
explained  by  our  guide  as  follows:  ^This  phenomenon  is  common  to  the  winter 
as  well  as  summer,  and,  according  to  old  men,  has  been  visible  from  inmiemorial 
times,  ever  since  the  arrival  there  of  a  wonderful  black  fox." 

When  Uie  weather  cleared  we  proceeded  down  Uie  valley,  steering  for  the 
nearest  bay  in  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  snow  soon  melted,  especially 
when  the  sun  peeped  out  from  behind  the  moving  clouds.  Nature  again  came  to 
life,  and  larks,  both  large  and  small  (Otocorys  Elwesi  and  CdUmdrella  th%bet<ina\ 
flying  from  hillock  to  hillock,  gladdened  the  air  with  the  sweetness  of  their  song. 
Having  forded  a  muddy  and  dirty  yellow  stream,  which  in  places  left  its  flat  flinty 
bed,  we  hastened  across  a  piece  of  dry  snowless  ground.  However,  as  the  lake 
was  still  some  distance  off,  and  as  we  had  to  feed  the  starving  animals  and  dry 
our  tents,  etc.,  now  heavy  with  moisture,  we  retraced  our  footsteps  to  the  stream 
which  we  had  left,  and  pitched  camp  for  the  night.  By  ten  o'clock' the  foUowing 
morning,  June  13,  the  white  tents  of  the  expedition  were  marking  the  source  of 
the  noted  Chinese  river,  or  rather  its  place  of  exit  from  the  Oring-nor,  whose 
greeny-blue  waves  were  noisily  lapping  its  sandy  shores.  On  the  afternoon 
of  our  arrival  here  we  met  a  party  of  Tibetans  of  the  N'golok  tribe,  consisting 
of  four  men,  whom  we  received  with  the  usual  hospitality.  They  told  us  that 
they  were  only  the  small  advance-guard  of  a  numerous  N'golok  caravan,  encamped 
on  the  north-west  shore  ef  the  neighbouring  lake — ^the  Tso-Knor.  The  number 
of  these  pilgrims,  who  were  returning  from  Lhasa  to  the  Yellow  river,  or  Ma-chu, 
they  placed  at  600  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  divided  into  eighty 
fires,  or  groups,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  chiefii  (Rinchin-sham)  with 
two  thousand  animals — ^bulls  and  horses — ^and  small  flocks  of  sheep,  driven  in 
the  rear  of  each  of  their  echelons.  To  our  other  questions  they  either  refused  to 
reply  or  answered  cautiously,  despite  the  generous  gifts  we  offered,  and  which  they 
willingly  accepted.  The  substance  of  our  conversation  both  at  this  and  at  subse- 
quent meetings  with  N'goloks  was  briefly  as  to  the  nature  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yellow  river  to  the  east,  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  internal  administration. 
When  we  expressed  a  desire  to  proceed  along  tiie  valley  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living  of  these  independent 
'Tibetans,  they  expressed  the  greatest  displeasure,  and  endeavoured  to  change  the 
conversation. 

When  they  came  to  our  camp  theyl'pretended  not  to  look  at  our  equipment  and 
arms,  endeavouring,  evidently,  to  hide  the  natural  curiosity  which  these  produced. 
Noticing  this,  we  made  a  point  of  showing  them  our  <*  three-line "  rifle  with  its 
magazine.  **  Although  your  numbers  are  few,"  said  one  of  them, ''  no  one  insults 
you ;  your  valuable  rifle  will  always  protect  you.  The  N'goloks  can  only  get  the 
better  of  you  by  stratagem  and  cunning.  Por  instance,  having  got  into  your 
camp  in  the  guise  of  merchants  selling  eatables,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men  or 
so,  and  having,  at  a  given  signal,  suddenly  drawn  our  swords  and  fallen  upon 
you,  we  could  kill  you  all  in  a  couple  of  minutes  You  cannot  always  wear  your 
arms  when  out  in  the  open  valley."  Afterwards,  when  they  had  been  shown 
j^e  Is^test  things  in  revolvers,  they  were  still  more  delighted,  and  remarked,  '*  The 
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Bussians  are  too  well  armed  for  suoh  a  plan  to  come  off.  They  would  poll  these 
little  gims  out  of  their  pockets  and  kill  ns  before  any  of  ub  could  do  anything." 
*^  I  remember,"  continued  one  of  them,  **  how  we  tried  to  fight  some  men  like 
you  in  the  Amne-machin,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  saye  that  many  of  us  were 
killed.*'*  ''Hulloa,  my  Mend,"  thought  I,  ''you  and  I  are  old  acquaintances." 
And,  interested  with  what  he  said,  I  asked  him  where  the  men  of  whom  he  was 
speaking  bad  been  going.  Without  a  mcmient's  hesitation,  he  replied,  ''To  the 
monastery  of  Rarchba-gomba,  which  they  probably  would  have  reacbed  if  one  of 
their  commanders  or  officials  had  not  lost  his  head,  wbich  was  the  reason  why 
the  Russians  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  Toso-nor."  t  Thus  ended  the  inter- 
view with  the  first  N*golok8  whom  we  met. 

On  the  way  to  the  Oring-nor,  and  also  when  camped  by  its  shores,  we  saw  the 
principal  N'golok  caravan  on  the  march,  moving  by  sections.  It  was  split  up  into 
families,  the  children,  both  big  and  little,  being  carried  in  open  boxes  or  baskets  on 
either  side  of  the  animals,  while  infants  were  carried  in  their  mothers'  bosoms. 
Tbeir  household  effects  were  carried  on  yaks.  For  two  whole  days  the  long  string 
passed  within  sight  of  our  camp,  and  while  watching  the  march  of  these  wild  hordes, 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  ancient  history  and  its  descriptions  of  the  incurrions 
of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  other  nomadic  races  into  Europe. 

Judging  that  we  should  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  in  the  bend 
of  the  upper  Hoang-Ho,  so  as  to  put  in  a  lot  of  geographical,  ethnographical,  and 
natural  history  work,  I  made  up  my  mind  invariably  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  nomads,  and  in  particular  with  the  N'goloks,  with  whom  Russian  expeditions 
had  already  most  unfortunately  been  compelled  to  fight  in  self-defence.  We  were, 
accordingly,  delighted  at  meeting  the  N'goloks  on  their  way  home,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  principal  men,  and  we  hoped  by  friendliness  and  getting  to 
know  each  other  so  to  gain  their  good  will  as  to  secure  a  safe  conduct  down  the 
unknown  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  we  had  pitched  our  camp  by  the 
lake  on  a  nice  piece  of  ground,  which  lent  itself  admirably  to  defence,  three  of  them 
arrived  to  visit  us.  An  old  man — a  Mongol-N'golok  { — ^wbo  was  assistant  to 
Rinchin-sham,  and  two  other  Mongols,  not  counting  some  seven  men  who  com- 
posed the  former's  escort,  constituted  the  party.  Among  the  escort  were  some 
fourteen-year-old  lads,  who  tried  to  show  off  their  skill  with  their  weapons  as  well 
as  their  horsemanship.  The  Mongol-N'goloks  had  long  ago  become  tibetanixed. 
They  had  intermarried  with  the  N'goloks,  spoke  Tibetan  fluently,  and,  to  look  at, 
had  the  same  type  of  features  as  the  Tibetans.  After  dismounting,  these  Mongol- 
N'goloks,  though  armed  to  the  teeth,  calmly  walked  into  our  camp,  and  only 
parted  with  their  arms  at  our  request.  Then,  taking  the  seat  usually  reserved  for 
guests,  after  in  a  few  words  welcoming  us,  they  asked  who  we  were,  and  whithw 
we  were  going  ?  I  replied  that  we  were  Russians,  that  we  bad  come  from  a  great 
distance,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  countries  and  peoples,  and  that  we 
hoped  soon  also  to  be  able  to  visit  their  land.  And  I  added  that  we  were,  therefore, 
most  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  the  bravest  of  the  Tibetan  tribes, 
for  whose  chieftain  we  had  brought  some  handsome  gifts.  "  I  hope,"  I  concluded, 
"  that  nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  my  maintaining  good  relations  with  your 
chieftain,  and  that  guides  for  our  trip  down  the  river  Ma-chu  will  not  be  refused 


*  He  referred,  evidently,  to  the  attack  made  by  the  N'goloks  on  Roborovsky's  ex- 
pedition in  the  Amne-machin  mountains. 

t  Roborovsky  had  a  paralytic  seizure  just  before  the  N'goloks  attacked  us. 

X  These  Mongol-N'gololn,  or  Mongols  of  the  Ma^chu,  are  divided  into  four 
oamps. 
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us."  To  this  the  greybeard,  without  a  moment's  hedtation,  and  without  even 
referring  the  matter  to  Rinchin-sham,  energetically  replied,  *'  He  won't  giye  you  a 
guide.  I  will  let  you  know  whether  he  will  grant  an  interview  to  one  of  your 
assistants,  both  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  your  presents  as  well  as  for  personal 
conversation." 

After  an  hour's  conversation  they  got  up  to  go,  tasting,  however,  some  tea  and 
sweets  before  departing. 

The  reply,  which  we  so  anxiously  awaited,  was  eventually  brought  to  us  by  the 
same  hoary-headed  old  diplomat,  who  announced  his  message  as  follows:  ''Our 
prince  neither  desires  your  acquaintance  nor  your  friendship,  and  consequently 
declines  to  provide  yon  with  a  guide.  Acquaintance  with  him  and  guides  provided 
by  him  would  not  in  any  case  give  Russians  a  safe  conduct,  as  an  armed  conflict 
might  easily  ensue  between  them  and  others  not  under  his  immediate  authority. 
A  quarrel  is  more  likely  to  arise  with  the  inhabitants  of  camps  under  the  other  six 
princes,  for  which  Rinchin-sham  might,  if  he  had  assisted  yoa,  be  held  respcmsible. 
Only  last  year,  1899,  on  receiving  information  from  Sining  Fu  of  the  intention  of 
some  Russians  to  enter  our  country,  he  began  to  collect  his  troops  to  oppose  them." 
I  still  tried  to  convince  the  ambassador  of  our  harmlessness.  I  explained  to  him 
how  in  all  my  four  journeys,  when  I  had  traversed  many  lands  and  met  many 
people,  I  had  been  everywhere  received  in  a  hospitable  and  friendly  spirit,  while 
here  for  the  first  time  I  was  meeting  with  discourtesy  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  N'goloks. 

But  in  spite  of  all  my  arguments,  in  sfate  of  the  (tuBt  that  after  the  death  in  the 
preceding  year  of  his  wife— the  sister  of  the  then  Q4^6ji  of  Labran,  who  exercised 
a  softening  influence  on  her  husband's  character— Rinchin-sham  had  sworn  before 
the  Dalai-Lama  at  Lhasa  to  refrain  from  killing,  and  had  ordered  those  under  him  to 
return  home  in  a  peaceful  spirit,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  no  sooner  reached  his 
native  valleys  and  hills,  so  often  smeared  with  blood,  than  his  desire  for  peace  had 
evaporated.  Next  morning  the  prince's  secretary  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
our  camp,  which  caused  us  to  indulge  in  mournful  reflections,  for  in  his  non- 
appearance we  were  compelled  to  read  the  ill-will  of  Uie  N'goloks  towards  us,  and 
to  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  fight.  Thus,  sad  to  relate,  we  were  unable  to  visit 
these  particular  nomads  either  on  our  journey  south  or  on  our  return  northwards 
to  the  Tsaidam.  But  the  fragments  of  information  which  we  were  able  to  gather 
by  questioning  various  individual  tribesmen  and  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants 
of  Ja-chu-Eava  will  not  be  found  altogether  superfluous,  as  they  throw  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  light  upon  that  most  interesting  nationality,  of  which  till 
a  few  years  ago  almost  nothing  was  known.* 

For  how  long  the  N'golok  tribe  has  been  in  existence  we  were  unable  to 
ascertain.  We  were  told  that  at  one  time  Lin-gesur  or  €^sur-Khan  had  passed 
through  their  country,  and  that  in  the  distant  ages  one  of  the  Dalai-Lamas  had 
cursed  them.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  cursed  another  Tibetan  tribe  at  the  same 
time — a  tribe  living  somewhere  to  the  south  near  the  Lidian  frontier— and  for 
this  reason  neither  of  these  would  acknowledge  his  authority  or  accept  his  faith 
(Buddhism).  To  this  day  the  curse  is  supposed  to  hang  over  the  N'goloks,  though 
they  now  are  professedly  Buddhists.     They,  however,  do  not  acknowledge  the 


*  Ja-ohu-kava  is  the  western  portion  of  D<frg^,  one  of  the  largest  districts  in 
eastern  Tibet,  through  which  the  expedition  passed  on  returning  to  the  Tsaidam  from 
the  Lkhado  district  All  the  inhabitants  of  Ja-chu-kava  are  nomads,  who  live  in  the 
upper  Ja-chu  or  Talnn-tszyan,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue  river,  and  are  the  N'goloks* 
nearest  neighbours  on  the  south-west 
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authority  of  the  Dalai-Lama  any  more  than  that  of  China.  If  they  rob  any  one, 
or  if  some  one  steals  their  cattle,  they  assume  the  most  arrogant  attitude  in  the 
subsequent  negotiations,  which  they  preface  by  saying,  **  You  cannot  compare  us 
N'goloks  with  other  people.  You  " — to  whatever  Tibetan  they  may  be  addressing — 
**  obey  the  laws  of  strangers,  the  laws  of  the  Dalai-Lama,  of  China,  and  of  any  of 
your  petty  chiefs.  You  are  afraid  of  erery  one ;  to  escape  punishment  yon  obey 
every  one.  And  the  result  is  that  you  are  afraid  of  everything.  And  not  only  you, 
but  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  the  same.  We  N'goloks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  from  time  immemorial  obeyed  none  but  our  own  laws,  none  but  our  own 
convictions.  A  N'golok  is  bom  with  a  knowledge  of  his  freedom,  and  with  his 
mother's  milk  imbibes  some  acquaintance  with  his  laws.  They  have  never  been 
altered.  Almost  in  his  mother's  womb  he  learns  to  handle  arms.  His  forbears 
were  warriors — were  brave  and  fearless  men,  even  as  we  to-day  are  their  worthy 
descendants.  To  the  advice  of  a  stranger  we  will  not  hearken,  nor  will  we  obey 
ought  but  the  voice  of  that  oonsdenoe  with  which  each  N'golok  enters  the  world. 
This  is  why  we  have  ever  been  free  as  now,  and  are  the  slaves  of  none— neither  of 
Bogdokhan,  nor  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  Our  tribe  is  the  most  respected  and  mighty 
in  Tibet,  and  we  rightly  look  down  with  contempt  on  boUi  Chinaman  and  Tibetan." 

The  &ct  that  the  N'goloks  plunder  the  G^g^ns  and  vanquish  the  troops  of 
Bogdokan  is  evidence  that  they  really  do  not  acknowledge  the  au<liority  of  either 
the  Dalai-Lama  or  of  China.  Five  reincarnated  follow^v  of  Daranata,  proceeding 
towards  Lhasa  with  an  escort  of  Manchurians,  were  held  up  on  the  road  and  robbed 
by  them,  while  most  of  the  escort  were  slain.  Some  of  ihese  and  the  Mongol 
princes  accompanying  Daranata  were  actually  obliged  to  return  to  the  Tsudam 
barefooted  and  hungry.  Daranata  himself  succeeded  in  escaping  earlier.  The 
N'goloks  frequently  waylay  caravans  of  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Lhasa  and  rob 
them  of,  as  the  saying  goes,  « their  last  shirts." 

According  to  the  Ja-Chu-Kavaites,  the  N'goloks  number  more  than  50,000 
families,  but  we  had  no  chance  of  testing  the  truth  of  what  they  said.  Their 
statement,  also,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  N'goloks  dwelling  in  the  Archun  district, 
on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  must  also  wait  upon  the  future  for  confirma- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  this  Archun  district,  who  call  themselves  N'goldJL-Arohun 
Eaksums,  are  said  to  consist  of  about  26,800  families  under  seven  leading 
chieftains.  Of  these,  at  present  the  most  important  is  Norbu-dander,  who  was  the 
highest  in  rank  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  after  the  well-known  and 
powerful  N'golok  family  of  Eangren-sen,  now  extinct.  The  number  of  funilies  in 
Norbu-dander's  own  camp  is  1000.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  under  his  command 
more  than  twenty  other  camps,  and  as  the  strength  of  each  is  computed  at  100 
families,  they  must  contain  alt(^ether  about  2000  fiimilies. 

In  the  deceased  Eaogren-sen's  personal  camp,  which  used  to  be  considered  the 
biggest,  there  are  computed  to  be  11,000  families ;  but  as  his  authority  also  extended 
over  fifteen  other  camps  containing  2000  families,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  under 
him  some  13,000  families  in  all.  Amongst  Uie  fifteen  camps  was  the  most  western 
camp  of  the  N'goloks,  called  Ehorchi.  We  came  across  it  on  the  march  when  near 
the  river  Serg-chu  (a  right-handed  tributary  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ho)  on  our  return 
journey,  and  estimated  its  strength  at  600  families. 

Third  in  seniority  of  the  seven  chieftains  comes  Eansuir-sen,  who  has  command 
of  1300  families  contained  in  thirteen  camps,  in  addition  to  1000  families  in  his  own 
camp.  Next  is  Rinchin-sham,  with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted.  In  addition 
to  his  own  camp  of  700  families,  he  has  control  over  four  other  camps  with  about 
1500  families  of  Mongol-olots  from  the  Eoko-nor.  Anchin-dopa,  the  fifth  chieftain, 
has  command  of  1600  families,  of  which  1000  are  in  his  own  camp  and  600  in  six 
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additional  camps.  Burfa-daDder,  the  sixth,  has  also  a  camp  of  his  own  with  1000 
families  and  fourteen  other  camps  with  1400  families,  i.e.  a  total  of  2400.  The 
seyenth  and  last  <^  the  principal  chieftains  is  Bamam-bum.  He  has  1500  families 
in  his  own  camp,  and  800  families  in  eight  additional  camps.  Total  under  him 
2300  families.  From  tbis  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  altogether  a  total  of  some 
26,800  families  under  the  command  and  jurisdiction  of  the  seven  principal  N'golok 
chieftains. 

But  besides  these  leading  chieftains  or  princes,  whom  in  importance  and 
significance  the  N'goloks  compare  to  the  Tsin-tsais  of  Sining-Fu  and  Lhasa,  each 
camp  is  commanded  by  a  secondary  chief,  who  is  in  fact  a  camp  commandant 
Their  appointments,  like  those  of  the  principal  chieftains,  are  hereditary ;  but  all 
chieftains,  whether  principal  or  secondary,  reserre  to  themselves  the  right  to  select 
and  appoint  their  own  assistants.  Matters  of  importance  are  decided  in  council 
by  the  seven  principal  chiefs.  The  junior  chiefs,  i.e,  the  commandants,  deal 
only  with  trivial  questions,  and  report  what  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  to 
whichever  of  the  seven  they  may  be  under,  llie  four  principal  chieftains — 
Norbu-dander,  his  brother,  who  now  occupies  Eangrensen's  place,  Kansuir-sen, 
and  Binchin-sham — ^have  exceedingly  nice  houses  close  to  one  another  on  the 
frontier  of  the  agricultural  and  the  nomad  population  of  the  N'goloks  of  Archun. 
We  were  told  that  all  seven  chieftains  insist  on  a  very  strict  etiquette  being 
observed  with  regard  to  themselves;  none  of  their  subjects  being  permitted  to 
bother  them  on  any  unimportant  matter,  while  no  one  is  allowed  to  see 
them  without  previously  asking  for  an  interview,  etc  They  live  either  in 
their  fine  buildings  of  stone,  clay,  and  wood,  or  else  in  tents,  or  in  Mongol  huts 
called  ^  urgos."  Once  a  year  each  of  the  camps  sends  to  its  principal  chief  a  valuable 
offering,  but  what  it  generally  consists  of  we  were  unable  to  ascertain. 

A  third  of  the  population  of  the  Archun  district  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  live 
year  in  and  year  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma-chu,  or  Yellow  river,  extending  as  far 
as  Ruirchja-gomba.  The  remainder  are  alternately  nomad  shepherds  and  highway- 
men. A  legend  is  told  amongst  the  N'goloks,  and  also  everywhere  in  Tibet,  as  to  the 
origin  of  their  military  spirit,  and  the  reason  for  their  success  in  war  or  on  pillaging 
expeditions.  The  story  is  that  when  journeying  through  Archun,  Lin-gesur  lost 
his  wonderful  knife,  and  searched  for  it  without  success,  and  it  is  to  the  presence 
of  this  knife  in  their  country  that  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  N'goloks  is  to  tMs  day 
attributed.  However,  apart  f^om  this,  their  continued  success,  and  Uie  way  in 
which  they  have  been  able  to  guard  their  riches,  are  also  ascribed  to  the  sacred 
mountains  of  Amne-machin,  otherwise  known  as  Machin-bumra.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  real  name  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Ame-machin  range,  a  peak  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Ma-chu  on  three  sides. 
It  is  exceedingly  high,  and  abounds  with  massive  glaciers,  which  in  the  sun  or 
by  moonlight  are  a  most  beautiful  and  singular  sight.  In  summer  the  N'goloks 
offer  sacrifices  and  hold  services  on  the  Machin-bumra,  where  are  many  small 
monasteries.  It  is  held  so  sacred  that  no  N'golok  will  eat  food  either  at  home  or 
on  the  march,  or  will  set  out  on  a  raid,  without  previously  casting  as  an  offering 
some  portion  of  food  towards  the  mountain  and  muttering  a  prayer. 

Every  N*golok  is  a  thief  and  robber ;  but  they  only  steal  from  strangers,  and 
never  rob  each  other.  If  by  any  chance  they  do,  the  severest  punishment  is 
inflicted  upon  them,  even  though  the  value  of  the  article  stolen  be  infinitesimal 
and  the  crime  be  committed  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  A  thief  caught  in 
the  act  has  both  his  eyes  put  out,  his  hands  cut  off,  and  the  tendons  of  his  heels 
cut  to  prevent  him  walking.  If  a  thief  is  discovered  in  camp,  the  camp  commandant 
takes  the  criminal  before  his  senior  chief.    He  himselt^has^not  the  power  to  punish 
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bim.  A  N'golok  found  harbouriDg  or  assisting  a  thief  is  punished  as  if  he  himself 
were  one.  If  it  is  known  that  a  N'golok  intrads  leaving  his  home  and  joining 
another  tribe,  he  receives  the  same  awful  punishment  as  a  thief.  When  starting 
on  a  pillaging  expedition,  or  to  hold  up  some  wretched  travellers  on  the  great 
Lhasa  caravan  road,  they  are  not  obliged  to  ask  permission  from  their  chief.  Aud 
If  the  expedition  fails,  or  a  number  of  them  are  killed,  he  does  not  call  them  to 
account.  If  they  return  laden  with  the  spoils  and  with  cattle,  etc.,  their  chieftain, 
whether  one  of  tiie  seven  or  only  a  junior  chief,  is  presented  with  the  best  pony,  a 
yak,  or  the  best  of  the  booty,  though  only  a  little  may  have  been  secured. 

But  to  return  to  the  interrupted  story  of  the  expedition. 

Soon  after  the  last  of  the  N'goloks  had  passed  our  camp  the  valley  of  the  Ortng- 
nor  was  deserted.  Instead  of  being  alive  with  nomads,  there  prevailed  that  extra- 
ordinary stillness  noticeable  in  so  many  parts  of  Tibet,  and  the  presence  of  our  tiny 
solitary  camp  among  the  mighty  mountains  seemed  a  fairy  tale.  How  well  I 
remember  our  camping-ground  *  on  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  lake  so  htgh  amoi^ 
the  lofty  mountains — those  dark  blue  or  greenish  waters  with  their  edge  so  prettily 
scolloped  out  into  bays  by  the  steep  high-banked  promontories  which  here  and  there 
cut  deep  into  the  watery  expanse  I  I  can  see  before  me  now  the  beautiful  foam- 
flecked  waves  ceaselessly  beating  against  the  shores  with  a  monotonously  recurring 
murmur,  and  the  mirror-like  transparency  of  its  waters  reflecting  the  high  banks  as 
well  as  the  errant  cloudlets  gliding  across  the  azure  sky. 

We  were  compelled  to  double  the  number  of  men  on  duty  at  nighty  to  issue  to 
every  one  the  full  complement  of  cartridges,  i.e.  a  hundred,  and  to  sleep  without 
undressing,  with  our  rifles  beside  us.  In  addition  to  our  Mongols,  whose  sharp  eyes 
were  much  more  useful  than  glasses  for  spotting  the  parties  of  N'goloks  who  daily 
watched  us  from  the  eastern  heights,  two  armed  coesacks  or  grenadiers  invariably 
escorted  the  cattle  when  put  out  to  graze.  Taking  ordinary  precautions,  however, 
we  often  made  excursions  round  about,  shooting  different  aniaaals  and  Urds,  while 
those  of  us  who  were  in  camp  and  not  on  duty  spent  their  time  fishing.  There  are 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fish  in  these  lakes.  Except  by  white-tailed  eagles,  fiflh- 
hawks,  cormorants,  and  gulls,  these  waters  had  apparently  never  been  fished,  and 
our  expert  anglers  were,  in  consequence,  often  rewarded  with  huge  bags.  The 
luckiest  of  all  in  this  respect  was  Laduigin,  who  in  about  half  an  hour  landed  ten 
Schizopygopsis  thermalis,  8ch.  malacanthiu,  each  weighing  from  3  to  5  lbs. 
I  often  watched  them  in  the  wonderfully  clear  water.  They  were  most  interesting 
in  their  native  element,  and  to  me  it  was  more  ^oyable  to  watch  than  to  catch 
them.  Most  of  the  fish  and  cud  chewing  mammals  which  we  killed  were  slain 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  our  larder. 

We  soon  got  to  know  the  ground,  so  I  determined  to  push  on  with  the  map- 
work  and  to  collect  information  about  the  two  lakes  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  which 
had  been  already  visited  by  Prjevalsky  when  passing  along  the  southern  side  of  this 
basin.  Having  cautioned  the  party  as  to  our  relations  with  the  numerous  brigand 
tribe  and  its  proximity  to  us,  I  risked  leaving  the  camp  for  a  few  days.  The 
personnel  of  my  expedition  consisted  of  Eaznakoff,  two  grenadiers,  two  cossacks,  and 
two  natives — a  Mongol  and  the  Tangut   We  all  rode  our  ponies,  the  baggage  being 

*  On  arriving  at  the  lake  we  pitched  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ma'ohu,  where 
it  runs  out  of  the  lake.  On  the  departure  of  the  N'goloks  we  moved  aoroos  to  the 
right  bank,  oppoaite  our  former  camp.  Part  of  the  baggage  was  taken  aoroas  in  our 
boat,  the  remainder  being  brought  acroes  by  the  animals  through  a  ford  lower  down, 
wliere  an  island  divides  the  stream  into  two  broad  channels.  Besides  being  more 
isolated,  this  bank  appeared  to  us  more  convenient,  because  of  its  excellent  grasiog-land 
both  by  the  edge  of  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  higher  ground  along  the  eastern  shore. 
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earned  on  camels.  '  I  pnrpoeely  took  tliis  Dumber,  as  it  enabled  us  to  split  up  into 
two  independent  parties.  The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  sketch  and  examine  the 
Western  shore  of  the  Oring-nor,  as  well  as  the  stream  flowing  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  npper  lake  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lower.  Kaznakoffs  work 
was  in  prolongation  of  mine,  f.e.  to  go  round  the  Jaring-nor  (or  Tsaring-nor)  lake, 
from  where  this  stream  runs  out  of  it,  up  along  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  to 
where  the  Bokmia  or  upper  Hoang  Ho  runs  into  it,  soon  after  its  rise  on  the  *'  Starry 
steppe "  of  Odon-tala.  We  were  both  successful.  I  returned  to  camp  on  the 
fourth  and  Kasnakoff  on  the  seventh  day.  After  our  retum  we  were  fortunately 
able  to  fix  astronomically  the  geographical  latitude  of  the  ix>int  whence  the  Yellow 
river  flows  out  of  the  Oring-nor. 

The  lakes  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  the  Oring-nor  and  the  Jaring-nor,  according 
to  most  Mongols,  or  the  Tsare-nor  (the  lake  of  clear  water)  and  the  Tsake-nor  (the 
lake  (tf  transparent  shoals),  as  the  Tsaidam  Mongols  call  these  waters,  are  known  to 
the  nearest  Tibetans  as  the  Tso-khnor  and  the  Tso-khchar,  and  to  us  Bussians  as 
Lake  Bussian  and  Lake  Expedition,  the  names  given  to  them  by  Prjevalsky.  Both 
these  fresh-water  basins,  which  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  hilly 
isthmus  some  10  versts  broad,  are  13,900  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern,  or  Lake 
Bussian,  is  about  120  versts  in  circimiference  according  to  its  bank  measuremeots, 
while  Lake  Expedition  measnree  scarcely  100  versts.  Both  are  bounded  by  high 
rocky  shores,  which  in  places  take  the  form  of  narrow  promontories  cutting  into  the 
water.  The  rocks  are  generally  composed  of  clay  sandstone  akin  to  clay-quartz 
schist,  and  here  and  there  of  limestone,  though  we  found  in  the  north-westem 
comer  of  the  upper  lake  large  pieces  and  rocks  of  granite.  The  bays  are  separated 
from  the  principal  or  mnning  waters  of  the  basins  by  flat  necks  of  land  or  isthmuses 
which  separate  little  lakeu  generally  of  salt  water.  There  are  islands  in  both. 
Judging  from  the  lowness  of  the  water,  and  the  ease  with  which  shoals  can  be  seen 
on  a  clear  day,  the  upper  lake  is  shallow,  especially  on  the  western  side,  where 
islands  jut  out  of  the  water  as  if  no  part  of  the  promontories  of  which  they  really 
form  the  ends.  Between  these  promontories  and  islands,  as  also  across  the  lake  on 
the  southern  shore,  wild  yaks  can  often  be  seen  wading  when  wishing  to  avoid  the 
long  circuitous  round  by  land.  The  lower  lake  is  rather  deep. '  According  to 
measuremfnts  taken  by  Laduigin  along  its  longer  axis,  it  was  16  sajens  deep  at  a 
distance  of  10  versts  south  of  the  point  where  the  Yellow  river  flows  out.  On 
the  23rd  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  (7^*8  to  8^-2 )  was  a  little  lower  than  on 
the  surface  (8^-7  to  12°-1). 

The  colour  of  these  clear  waters  was  greenish-blue  or  dark  steel,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  light  and  the  clouds.  When  there  was  a  south  wind  the  waves  on  the 
lower  lake  assumed  massive  proportions,  and  made  an  impopiog  noise  beating 
against  the  shores.  These,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  were  flinty,  although  at  the 
deepest  part  of  Lake  Bussian  there  is  a  quantity  of  red  slime,  in  which,  according 
to  K.  0.  Merejkovsky,  there  were  numerous  different  well-known  diatoms.  The 
breakers  washed  up  a  quantity  of  seaweed,  which  formed  quite  a  high  wall  along  the 
shore  of  the  upper  lake.  Bath  lakes  are  connected  by  a  stream  of  running  water, 
which  flows,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lower 
lake.  It  b  about  15  versts  in  length,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  15  sajens  to  as 
much  as  50  sajens,  in  places  where  it  splits  up  into  a  network  of  branches.  Where 
it  has  only  a  single  channel  the  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  sajens.  During  our 
stay  the  water  was  yellowish,  and  drained  off  rapidly  into  the  lowlying  marshy 
shores,  the  muddy  colour  intermingling  with  the  water  in  the  lake.  Red  slime  was 
plentiful,  and  the  water  was  in  consequence  shallow  and  full  of  weeds.  Our 
collection  of  fish  was  enriched  during  our  stay  here  by  the  following  specimens : 
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PUUypharodon  extremus,  Oymnocypris  leptocephaluSf  Nemaehilus  Stoliczkm^  N. 
Kunffesmnua,  N.  rchustus. 

The  littoral  is  geoerally  hilly  saYe  for  two  flat,  broad  yaUejB  clodng  in  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  upper  lake,  and  disclosing  to  the  north  a  view  of  the  distant 
chains  of  mountains,  the  Munku-tsasato-nla  and  Ehatuin  Khara.  The  lower  lake  is 
open  on  its  north  and  south- western  sides.  The  streams  Jaghuin-gol  and  Bazboynik 
(brigand)  add  to  the  running  waters,  or  more  properly  to  the  adjacent  swamp,  by 
flowing  into  it  from  the  south.  The  more  northern  stream  which  can  be  seen  on 
dd  maps,  forcing  its  way  through  a  hilly  neck  of  land  of  schist  and  aplite^  in 
reality  does  not  exist.  Vegetation  in  the  sense  of  pasture  is  plentiful  along  the 
shores,  and  animal  life  is  visible  on  every  side.  During  my  trip  round  the  shore  I 
shot  eight  bears,  one  of  them  a  she-bear  with  two  cube,  while  Kaznakoff  killed  an 
enormous  old  one.  Of  smaller  animals  we  secured  two  specimens  for  the  collection^ 
a  marmot  and  a  Canis  Eddoni,  While  camped  here  the  weather  was  remarkable  for 
the  cloudiness  of  the  sky  and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  deposits  which  visited  us 
in  the  shape  of  hail,  snow,  or  rain.  When  the  sun  shone  its  rays  were  noticeably 
warm,  especially  in  the  absence  of  wind ;  but  breezes  blew  daily,  usually  in  a  north- 
to-south  direction.    The  atmosphere  was  very  transparent. 

Ivanoff,  accompanied  by  three  *  of  the  nadves,  left  us  on  June  26  to  return  to 
the  Tsaidam.  He  took  with  him  the  boat,  as  well  as  our  post  for  Bussia  and  the 
collection  of  skins,  eto.,  eto.,  which  we  had  amassed  among  the  hills.  Having  seen 
him  safely  off  upon  his  return  journey,  we  commenced  to  make  our  preparation  for 
the  onward  march,  not  eastwards  as  before,  but  southwards  into  Kam.  On  the 
night  of  June  26,  the  evening  before  we  left,  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  came  from 
the  south-west  Occasional  and  deafening  claps  of  thunder  shook  the  air.  Streaks 
of  fiery  lightning  snaked  fantastically  through  the  inky  darkness  of  the  nighti 
at  times  brilliantly  lighting  up  the  wide  expanse  of  water  in  the  lake.  The 
towering  foam-flecked  breakers,  chasing  one  another  in  vain  hot  haste,  dashed 
noisily  against  the  irresponsive  shore.  And  so  it  continued  all  mght  long,  save 
that  a  heavy  snowstorm  joined  the  frenzied  elements,  covering  the  adjacent  hills 
with  a  whito  shroud.  At  sxmrise  all  was  still,  except  the  majestic  waters  fretting, 
blustering,  and  vainly  raging.  Having  forded  the  Hoang  Ho  below  where 
it  issues  from  Lake  Russian,  the  caravan  bore  south-west  along  the  isthmus, 
behind  which  was  hidden  the  westom  or  upper  lake.  We  revelled  daily  in  the 
beautiful  view  on  the  eastom  lake,  more  especially  when  we  had  to  dimb  over  high- 
lying  ground  abounding  in  grasdy  vegetation.  What  with  fish  jumping  in  the 
wator,  cormorants  swimming  about,  to  say  nothing  of  gulls,  whito-tailed  eagles, 
etc,  eto.,  we  ran  no  risk  of  being  dull  or  requiring  amusement  on  the  road.  Parties 
of  N'goloks  were  constantly  watohing  us,  showing  themselves  sometimes  dose  and 
sometimes  at  a  distance.  Dadai  amused  us  by  tolling  fortunes — ^teUing  our  coesacka, 
for  instance,  that  some  N'goloks  would  soon  come  into  sight,  that  a  khainik  would 
fall  sick,  or  that  on  the  following  day  the  chief  of  the  party  would  kill  a  bear. 
On  the  fourth  day  we  crossed  a  tributary  of  the  Jaghin-gol,  and  after  passing 
the  memorable  spot  where  the  N'goloks  made  their  first  attack  on  the  expedition  of 
my  never-to-be-forgotten  teacher,  we  pitohed  camp. 

After  leaving  the  lakes  we  proceeded  up  the  Jaghin-gol,  every  now  and  agpain 
crossing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  During  its  course  this  stream  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  newly  risen  Hoang-Ho,  which  it  joins  as  the  lattor  emerges  from  the 
upper  lake.    Including  its  bends  and  curves  it  is  about  150  versts  in  length.   High 


*  Two  Tsaidam  Mongols  and  the  Tangut  guide,  who  was  to  leave  them  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alyk-noriog*gol. 
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up  it  follows  an  easterly  direetioiiy  but  lower  down  it  inclines  to  the  north-east.  In 
places  it  flows  through  valleys  and  breaks  up  into  branches,  while  in  others  it  is 
squeezed  ioto  a  narrow  bed  by  OTorhanging  banks  and  ridges,  which  close  in  on  it 
with  their  sandstone  rooks.  Where  narrowed  by  the  hills  its  waters  bowl  madly 
onwards,  and  the  stream  is  quite  uofordable,  but  where  it  widens  out  the  depth  does 
not  exceed  3  or  4  feet.  In  the  rainy  season  the  water  is  twice  as  high,  and, 
leaviog  the  riyer-bed,  overflows  the  banks  on  to  the  adjacent  lowlying  ground. 
Like  the  valley  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ko,  that  of  the  Jaghin-gol  was  covered  with 
feather  grass  (Stipa  orientalis),  similar  to  the  bristles  of  a  beautiful  brush,  amongst 
which  could  be  seen  the  FrzeivaUkia  tangutica  already  flowering.  In  broader 
parts  there  were  considerable  stripe  of  Cobresia  thibetica,  a  characteristic  attribute 
of  Tibetan  plateaus.  Lower  down  and  along  the  sides  was  the  lychnis,  Adonis 
osarulea,  euphorbia,  astragalus,  with  beautiful  violet  flowers,  and  occasionally  the 
hedysarium.  But  more  lovely  than  anything  else  were  the  magnifloent  pink 
flowers  of  the  IncarvUlea  compacta.  On  the  hills  were  dwarf  gentians,  blue  and 
white,  straw-coloured  pedicidaris,  large  dandelion,  and  amongst  the  rocks  the  fepi- 
like  FotentUla  fruHcosa,  and  many  other  plants.  The  mammals  in  these  parts 
were  the  same  as  in  the  other  hills,  the  only  difference  being  the  quantity  of  this 
or  that  species.  We  saw  more  herds  of  wild  yaks  than  any  other  animal  in  this 
locality,  and  we  killed  a  number  of  them  for  the  larder. 

Those  who  are  travelling  in  Tibet  for  the  flrst  time,  as  well  as  old  hands,  find  it 
very  difficult  not  to  spend  much  of  their  tame  studying  animal  life  and  to  be  con- 
tinually shooting.  Wild  yaks  afford  the  most  enjoyable  sport.  I  should  mention 
that  the  large  herds  are  much  harder  to  approach  than  single  beasts  or  small  groups 
of  them.  The  largest  bulls  seldom  travel  with  the  big  herds,  generally  keeping  to 
themselves.  If  one  wishes  to  kill  the  young  ones,  one  should  follow  a  herd  and 
pick  one's  shot.  The  big  old  bulls  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  dark  nullahs. 
Shooting  yaks,  in  fact,  is  little  different  to  shooting  any  other  animals,  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  numbers  of  animals  in  the  neighbourhood,  sport  requires  both  time 
and  knowledge,  or  what  sportsmen  call  skill,  and  climbing  the  hills  requires 
strength  and  endurance.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  there  always  waa 
in  camp,  I  personally  rarely  went  out  shooting,  save  when  we  were  making  a  pro- 
longed halt,  as  in  Gun-su  or  Earn,  and  accordingly  when  an  interesting  animal  in 
the  shape  of  a  bear  or  a  yak  came  close  to  our  camp,  or  near  us  on  the  morning's 
march,  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  shooting  it.  Before  entering  the  Jaghin* 
gol  valley  we  had  seen  a  number  of  wild  yaks,  but  only  at  such  a  distance  aa 
to  make  it  impossible  to  go  after  them,  and  we  were  all  most  anxious  to  try  the 
destructive  power  of  our  new  '*  three-line  "  rifles  on  this  the  biggest  of  the  animals 
in  Tibet.  The  Jaghin-gol  valley,  where  we  were  more  than  ever  in  need  of  meat, 
and  where  we  saw  more  wild  yaks  than  ever,  seemed  to  give  each  of  us  a  chance 
of  firing  at,  if  we  did  not  kill,  the  "  bukhu-guresu,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Mongols. 

One  early  morning,  soon  after  entering  the  valley,  when  the  caravan  was  on  the 
march  and  skirting  some  high  hills,  which  fell  away  in  numerous  spurs,  I  suddenly 
came  on  a  group  of  wild  yaks  on  the  slope  of  one  of  these  spurs.  Having  scented 
us,  the  beasts  became  alarmed  and  quietly  began  to  move  off,  but  one  old  bull 
quickly  turned  in  our  direction,  and,  after  advancing  a  few  steps,  stopped,  appar- 
ently undecided  as  to  what  to  do.  We  could  see  at  once,  from  the  fighting  way  in 
which  he  carried  his  head,  from  the  glint  of  his  eye,  and  from  the  way  he  raised  Ms 
shaggy  tail,  that  he  was  angry  and  meant  war.  Slipping  off  my  ix>ny,  I  went 
down  on  my  knee  and  opened  fire  on  the  great  brute.  The  fourth  shot  brought  him 
down,  rolling  over  on  the  slope.  After  a  minute  or  so  he  raised  himself  up  on  his  fore  , 
legs,  but  his  hind  quarters  dragged  behind  him,  as  his  spine  was  broken.    Though 
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helplesSy^e  huge  brute  was  mad  with  rage.  His  blood-shot  eyes  ndled  round,  his 
fore  legs  pawed  the  ground,  and,  moying  his  head,  he  looked  as  if  he  meant  charging 
and  crushing  us  with  his  massive  carcase.  But  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  sufifering,  I  again  fired  at  him.  It  took  three  more  bullets  before 
he  fell  and  breathed  his  last  The  destructiye  effect  on  animals  of  the  new  **  three- 
line  **  rifle  is  wonderful  The  bullet  breaks  up  bones  to  small  pieces,  tears  through 
muscle  and  membrane,  and  the  more  compact  they  are  the  greater  the  penetrating 
effect.  We  calculated  that,  as  regards  death-dealing  capabilities,  five  or  six  of  its 
bullets  were  equal  to  ten  of  the  Berdan  rifle. 

In  addition  to  wild  yaks,  quantities  of  koulans  were  seen  in  the  Jaghin  valley, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  antelopes,  which  appeared  generally  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolf. 
Tibetan  bears  were  to  be  found  wherever  the  Lagomy$  lacUioensis  lived,  and  our 
collection  was  enriched  by  the  skins  of  many  of  these  animals — skins  of  all  sizes  and 
shades  of  colour  from  light  to  dark,  and  we  seldom  found  such  a  variety  among 
other  animals. 

,Jt  rained  continuously  during  the  time  we  were  in  this  valley,  stopping  only 
occasionally  in  the  moroing,  when  the  caravan  had  to  do  its  usual  long  march 
of  perhaps  15  versts.  At  night  or  towards  morning  the  temperature  used  to  drop 
to  3^*8  below  zero,  and  hoar-frost  covered  the  groimd. 

It  is  wonderful  to  what  extremes  of  climate  plants  are  impervious  in  their  struggle 
for  existence.  With  the  rise  of  temperature  by  day  they  open  out.  At  night,  and 
in  cold  weather  generally,  they  seem  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in 
a  valley  of  north-east  Tibet,  on  the  same  day  in  June,  and  in  the  same  place, 
travellers  can  fee  winter  all  around,  and  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  same  day,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later,  they  can  look  on  a  summer  scene.  Snow  which  fedls  at  night 
paralyzes  vegetable  and  animal  life  for  some  hours.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  creeping  things  hide  in  their  burrows.  Jays  and  finches  (PyrgUauda  rufi- 
eoUi$  and  Onychotpiaa  Tcuxanawskit)  are  not  to  be  seen.  One  hears  neither  the 
voices  of  larks  nor  the  humming  of  insects,  as  if  everything  had  disi^peared — ^had 
died.  But  the  moment  the  warm  sun  begins  to  peep  through  the  clouds,  the  snow 
nults,  green  patches  little  by  little  begin  to  appear,  plants  raise  their  heads  and 
their  fiowers  open ;  creeping  things  come  out  of  their  holes,  finches  and  Jays  fly 
out,  beetles,  bumble-bees,  and  other  insects  crawl  forth,  and,  in  a  word,  nature 
comes  to  life  again.  The  medium-sized  and  large  mammals  in  the  Tibetan  hills  are 
sufficiently  protected  from  climatic  disoomforts  by  thick  long  wooL  This  is 
especially  noticeable  among  the  largest  animals — ^the  wild  yak,  for  instance,  which 
has  on  its  belly  a  mass  of  shaggy  hair  which  with  those  sort  of  beasts  serves 
the  purpose  of  bedding  or  a  rug. 

During  the  rainy  season,  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  rainy  and 
snowy  season,  our  tents,  felt,  and  baggage  generally  got  soaked  through  and  through 
with  the  damp,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  greasy  mud,  and  our  boots  soon  wore 
out.  The  lower  ranks  of  our  party,  in  particular,  had  a  very  rough  time  of  it,  and 
the  worst  duties  were  those  of  escorting  the  animals  while  grazing,  or  of  cooking, 
and  of  the  men  on  duty  at  night.  Cooking  the  early  morning  tea  was  one  of 
the  most  distasteful  and  difficult  jobs,  for  the  efforts  of  both  reliefs*  were  required 
in  order  to  get  the  kettle  or  teapot  to  boil  on  the  wet  yak-dung  fuel.  The  first 
relief  did  his  best  to  dry  the  fuel,  while  the  other  busied  himself  continually  with 
the  bellows,  trying  to  keep  the  fire  up.  But,  as  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
hour  for  a  sentry  is  early  dawn,  when  Tibetan^,  like  all  other  Central  Asian  tribes, 


'  By  night  our  sentries  were  divided  into  two  reliefs.    The  first  relief  till  midnight, 
the  second  till  dawn,  when  we  usually  struck  camp. 
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attaok,  there  was  generally  another  of  us  awake  to  aasiet  in  bdling  the  tea,  namely, 
one  of  the  non-commisBioned  officen,  Teleshoff  or  Jarkoy.  The  reader  can  imagine 
what  difficulties  we  experienced  in  this  weather  with  the  natural  history  collection, 
especially  with  the  plants,  which  require  dry,  fine  weather.  Our  arms  rusted  hadly, 
and  required  constant  cleaning  and  attention. 

One  of  the  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Jaghiu-gol  brought  us  out 
on  to  a  soft  grassy  pass,  called  the  Chjabn-Trun,  which  is  15,170  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  ridge  is  called  the  watershed  of  the  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers,  whence  to  the 
north  and  west  the  hilk  of  Tibet  fall  away  in  huge  undulations.  To  the  south  the 
contrast  is  very  great.  There  one  saw  suocessions  of  deep  nullahs,  while  in 
the  distance  the  proudly  towering  peaks  of  the  snowy  Hatu-chu  formed  a  perfect 
picture  against  the  blue  background  of  the  heavens.  No  sooner  had  we  crossed 
into  the  basin  of  the  Blue  river  than  Nature  seemed  literally  to  fawn  upon  us. 
The  dimatio  discomforts  which  we  had  so  lately  endured  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Every  day,  as  we  descended  along  the  nullah,  the  weather  became  milder, 
and  the  general  view  of  the  country  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eyes.  Our 
herbarium  and  entomological  collection  grew  apace,  for  everywhere  around  us  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  variegated  plantc,  above  which  butterflies  (Pamasaius) 
fluttered,  and  from  flower  to  flower  of.  which  flew  bees,  wasps,  biunble-bees,  and 
many  other  insects,  disturbing  the  silence  with  their  humming.  In  the  noisily 
tumbling  transparent  waters  of  the  brooks  were  fish — aphua  {NemaehHus  hombt- 
frons)  and  Schizopygopns  thermali$t  while  in  the  hilly  glades  close  to  the  banks 
we  discovered  an  interesting  new  species  of  Microtus  Kaznakowi,  But  the  large 
mammals  common  to  the  mountains  seemed  to  have  disappeared — squeezed  out,  in 
fact,  by  man,  the  northern  Tibetan,  whom  we  were  soon  to  meet  The  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  whom  we  encountered  along  the  banks  of  the  Khi-chu  stream 
were  northern  Tibet^ms  of  Namtso's  camp,  who  had  previously  heard  from  Sining  Fu 
of  our  probable  entry  into  their  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sons  of  the  absent 
old  chieftain  learned  of  our  arrival,  they  ceased  reviewing  the  warlike  preparations 
of  their  subjects  and  galloped  to  our  camp  to  meet  us,  accompanied  by  Badmajapoff 
and  Dadai,  whom  we  had  sent  to  them,  and  by  fifty  of  their  fully  armed  warriors. 
It  did  not  take  us  long  to  make  their  acquaintance  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations.  The  eldest  son  of  the  "bey-khu,**  in  his  father's  absence,  apologized 
profusely  for  not  meeting  us  on  the  top  of  the  i>ass,  but  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  our  arrival.  Both  sons,  and  especially  the  elder,  seemed 
extremely  partial  to  alcohol,  and  willingly  drank  the  brandy  and  vodka  which  we 
offered  them.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  they  took  their  departure  to  their 
tents,  some  5  versts  lower  down  the  nullah,  previously  promising  to  meet  us  early 
next  morning  near  their  camp,  to  prepare  an  open  piece  of  ground  for  our  tents,  and 
to  allow  us  the  use  of  their  father's  grazing-grounds. 

They  were  true  to  their  words.  We  were  met  next  day  near  their  father's 
camp  by  the  elder  son,  looking  rather  the  worse  for  his  strong  refreshment  of  the 
previous  night,  and  we  pitched  our  camp  hard  by.  The  broad  nullah  was  capable 
of  accommodating  many  people.  Everywhere,  both  up  and  down  stream,  the  place 
was  black  with  tents,  and  on  the  outskirts  were  numerous  herds  of  domestic  yaks, 
sheep,  and  other  cattle  belonging  to  the  chief.  Here  and  there  rode  lightly  armed 
horsemen,  or  there  passed  a  caravan  of  yaks,  laden  with  the  household  goods 
of  nomads  changing  ground.  Occasionally  mendicant  wandering  lamas  passed  and 
pitched  camp,  their  white  tents  standing  out  sharply  against  the  others,  showing 
clearly  to  whom  they  belonged,  who  the  owner  was,  and  why  he  had  come.  The 
sound  of  tambourines,  horns,  and  penicils  were  often  to  be  heard  in  these  moving 
chapels,  especially  in  the  evenings. 
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That  day,  July  16,  as  we  were  making  a  halt,  Eaznakoff  and  I,  accompanied  by 
Badmajapoff  and  Dadai  as  interpreters,  and  guided  by  the  chiefs  elder  son,  set  out 
to  call  at  the  house  of  their  absent  father.  Entering  the  large,  roomy,  and  comfort- 
able tcDt,  which  was  divided  mto  two  parts,  one  reserved  for  the  guests,  and  one 
occupied  by  the  women  and  household  accessories,  we  took  our  places.  Opposite  ua 
smoked  a  huge  fireplace,  with  projecting  sides,  on  which  were  some  eight  copper 
or  iron  pots  of  different  calibre.  The  cook  and  mistress  were  busily  occupied  at 
the  fireplace.  They  were  assisted  by  the  tatter's  young  daughter,  whilst  a  servant 
was  making  butter  in  some  large  tubs.  After  the  well-known  ordinary  welcome, 
we  were  offered  tea  and  *'  juma,'*  and,  afterwards,  liberal  portions  of  mutton  from 
a  sheep  which  had  been  especially  killed  in  our  honour.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
"  bey-khu  '*  waited  upon  myself  and  my  assistant,  while  his  secretary  attended  to 
the  wants  of  our  interpreters.  Neither  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  nor  her 
daughter  stopped  looking  at  us  from  the  moment  of  our  entry  till  our  departure. 
Having  tendered  our  thanks  for  their  hospitality,  we  took  our  leave,  but  not 
before  the  eldest  son  presented  us  with  a  fox  and  other  gifts  usually  ofiered  to  an 
honoured  guest. 

(To  &6  eantinued,) 


STEREO-PHOTO  SURVEYING.* 

By  P.  VIVIAN  THOMPSON,  Lieut  R.B. 
I.  The  Objbot  and  Uses  op  Photoobaphic  Survbyino. 

The  object  of  photographic  surveying  is  to  map  the  detail  of  a  triangulated  area  at 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in  the  field,  and  at  a  total  cost  so  far 
below  that  involved  in  plane-tabling  as  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  that  high  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable  in  good  plane-tabling.  From  this  it  might  appear  that  photo- 
graphic surveying  is  necessarily  less  accurate  than  plane-tabling.  This  is  not  the 
case ;  but,  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in  detail,  so  many  plates  would,  in 
certain  classes  of  country,  be  required,  and  the  plotting  would  be  so  tedious,  that  the 
photographic  method  might  be  less  economical  than  plane-tabling. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  photographic  surveying  has  not  proved  more 
popular  in  the  past  is  that  the  method  has  been  wrongly  applied,  and  attempts  made 
to  compete  with  the  plane-table  or  the  chain  in  large-scale  work.  The  economical 
advantages  of  the  photographic  method  over  plane-tabling  increase  as  the  scale  of 
the  map  decreases,  and  as  the  ruggedness  and  general  steepness  of  the  country 
increases.  These  two  conditions,  viz.  scale  and  nature  of  the  country,  must  be  care- 
fully considered  before  a  photographic  survey  is  embarked  upon.  Atmospheric  con- 
ditions require  less  consideration,  the  balance  being  slightly  in  favour  of  photographic 
surveying  in  most  countries,  if  a  stereoscopic  method  is  employed.  (Generally 
speaking,  a  small-scale  contoured  map  in  mountainous  country  of  2  inches  to  1  mile 
or  under,  and  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  ordinary  purposes  (military  operations  in- 
cluded), would  be  most  economically  turned  out  by  a  photographic  method.  The  time 
occupied  would  vary  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  time  occupied  in  plane-tabling 
the  same  area,  and  the  cost  would  vary  in  approximately  the  same  proportion. 

Plane-tabling  is  necessarily  slow,  but  thorough.  To  compete  with  the  camera 
the  plaue-tabler  must  hurry,  and  hurried  plane-tabling  could  not  compare  with  the 
work  plotted  from  photographs.    In  very  hilly  and  precipitous  country  everything 


Beeearoh  Department,  February  21, 1908.    Map,  p.  588. 
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is  in  faToor  of  the  camera,  and  here  the  degrees  of  accnracy  wonld  differ  yery 
slightly.  In  many  large  tracts  of  country  financial  considerations  render  a  detailed 
plane-table  surrey  out  of  the  question,  whilst  political  or  natural  considerations  may 
render  it  unnecessary ;  but  in  most  cases  a  small-scale  contoured  map  is  desirable, 
and  in  such  cases  the  photographic  method  is  the  most  economical  way  of  obtaining  it. 

Other  cheap  methods  have  been  tried,  such  as  combined  reconnaissance  sketches 
executed  with  plane-table  or  sketching-board,  and  pieced  together  by  means  of  a 
graphic  triangulation  at  other  makeshift  In  many  cases  a  photographic  survey, 
run  concurrently  with  a  rapid  triangulation,  would  probaUy  have  proved  less 
costly  and  have  given  a  more  satisfiutory  result  The  stereo-photographic  method 
should  prove  particularly  useful  in  exploration  work,  railway  reconnaissance, 
colonial  and  frontier  surveys  on  scales  of  2  inches  to  1  mile  and  under. 

The  photographic  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  has  been  made  quite  systematic, 
and  requires  very  little  skill;  no  focussing  is  required,  and  each  exposure  is 
determined  by  means  of  an  actinometer.  Development  of  plates  is  carried  oat 
by  time.  It  should  be  easily  mastered  by  any  surveyor  after  a  few  weeks' 
practice.  For  the  use  of  travellers  and  explorers  ihe  method  is  peculiarly  suitable, 
as  no  technical  knowledge  of  surveying  is  required,  and  any  one  with  a  fair  eye 
for  country  could  expose  plates  from  which  results  could  afterwards  be  plotted 
equal  in  value  to  a  standard  of  plane-tabling  which  it  might  take  him  many  years' 
training  to  attain.  Another  great  advantage  from  the  explorer's  point  of  view  is 
the  small  amount  of  time  occupied  in  taking  the  views,  and  the  extensive  tracts 
of  distant  country  that  can  be  swept  in  from  a  single  station.  By  using  a  suitable 
combination  of  lens,  colour  screens,  and  plate,  any  distant  point  which  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  can  afterwards  be  plotted  from  the  resulting  negatives.  In 
this  way  the  photographer  knows  exactly  how  much  detaU  he  may  expect  to  obtain 
in  the  plotted  results. 

The  feasibility  of  economical  photographic  surveying  is  entirely  due  to  the  state 
of  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  orthochromatic  plates  and  colour  screens  has 
reached  during  the  last  few  years.  B.  J.  Edwards's  medium  isochromatio  plates 
were  used  in  the  Cumberland  work,  and  are  also  used  in  Canadian  surveys.  The 
amount  of  detail,  sharpness,  and  contrast  compared  with  that  obtainable  on  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  is  almost  incredible.  The  results  are  too  bright  and  the  contrast 
too  great  to  give  an  artistic  effect,  and  for  this  reason  orthochromatic  plates  and 
dense  orange  screens  are  seldom  applied  to  landscape  work  in  ordinary  photography. 
Hence  little  is  known  of  its  capabilities.  Climatic  effects  on  modem  orthochromatic 
plates  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  ordinary  care  in  packing. 

Figs.  2  to  5  show  four  reproduct'ons,  each  of  which  is  one  of  a  pair  of  stereo- 
scopic views  employed  in  plotting  the  map  of  the  country  south  of  Keswick  (see 
pp.  538,  539).  Cotitact  transparencies  were  used,  and  naturally  gave  much  more 
detail  when  magnified  six  times  than  can  be  seen  in  these  reproductions. 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  money  is  spent  each  year  by  explorers  and  others 
in  jtaking  photographs  of  unmapped  country.  With  a  very  little  extra  expenditure 
in  time  and  still  less  in  money,  better  views  might  be  obtained,  and,  in  addition, 
the  material  for  a  contoured  map  of  all  the  country  appearing  in  each  view, 
probably  several  square  miles  in  extent,  could  be  made  available,  and  this  without 
moving  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Unique  opportunities  are  probably  missed  in 
this  way.  The  camera  outfit  would  cost  no  more  than  an  up-to-date  Reflex 
camera ;  the  additional  weight  would  be  smalL  Some  central  organizatiiHi  at  home 
would  be  required  for  plotting  the  results.  This  could  be  done  economicaUy  by  a 
plotter  and  plotting  machine  attached  to  any  existing  photographic  establishment, 
where  plates  could  be  developed  and  transparencies  prepared. 
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n.  Pbiyioub  Photoobapuio  Methods. 

The  method  of  photographic  surTeyiDg  employed  hitherto  has  in  most  cases 
been  identical  with,  or  some  slight  modification  of,  the  method  employed  by  the 
Canadians  in  the  Dominion  Lands  SnrTey,  and  described  at  lenc^h  in  '  Photographic 
Surveying,*  by  B.  Deville,  Sunreyor-Gkneral  of  Dominion  Laods  (1895). 

Theoretically,  the  accuracy  of  the  Canadian  method  is  considerable,  but  as  the 
method  is  one  based  on  intersections,  each  point,  before  it  can  be  plotted,  must  be 
identified  in  at  least  two  views  taken  from  points  a  considerable  distance  apart.  This 
necessitates  either  much  forethought  in  the  field,  or  a  prohibitive  expenditure 
in  plates  and  time»  The  identification  of  similar  points  and  the  sub6ec[uent 
plotting  are  most  tedious*  In  spite,  however,  of  these  difficulties  and  the 
high  standard  of  training  required  for  thd  economical  selection  of  views  in  the 
field,  the  Canadian  (Government  has  turned  out  admirable  maps  of  the  Becky 
mountains  by  this  method.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  photographic  survey 
under  their  conditions  is  less  than  one-third  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred  in 
plane-tabling  the  same  area. 

ni.   STEBBO-PHOTOeBAPHIO   SUBYBTINQ. 

This  method  was  first  worked  out  on  a  practical  basis  by  Dr.  Pulfrich  in  1903, 
but  was  suggested  by  Captain  E.  Deville  some  years  previously  (vide  Trans- 
actions of  Royal  Society  of  Canada^  2nd  series,  1902-^^  vol.  S,  sect.  IIL,  '*0n 
the  Use  of  the  Wheatstone  Stereoscope  in  Photographic  Surveying,"  E.  Deville ; 
also  Dr.  C*  Pulfrich,  '*Uber  eine  neue  Art  der  Herstellung  topographischer 
Earten  und  fiber  einen  hierfiir  bestimmten .  Stereo  planigraphen,**  ZeiUchri/t  fUr 
Instrtmentenhundef  Heft  5  (Mai),  1903,  xxiii.  Jahrg.).  Concurrently  with 
Dr.  Pulfrich,  who  is  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works, 
Jena,  Mr.  H.  G.  Fourcade  has  been  working  in  South  Africa  at  a  modification  of 
the  same  principle  (vide  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Land  Surveyors  of  the 
Transvaal^  No.  6,  voL  1, 1907). 

In  outline,  the  stereoscopic  method  consists  in  taking  photographs  in  pairs,  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  at  a  measured  distance  apart,  and  viewing  these  negatives, 
or  positive  transparencies  made  from  them,  in  a  special  form  of  stereoscope.  The 
eye-pieces  of  the  stereoscope  are  provided  with  exactly  similur  indices,  which  can 
be  made  to  combine  stereoecopically  with  any  given  point  in  the  view  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  distance  between  the  slides  holding  the  photographs.  The  amount 
of  separation  required  for  stereoscopic  combination  is  a  measure  of  the  range  of  the 
point  from  the  plane  in  which  the  plates  were  exposed,  and  can  be  read  on  a  -suitable 
scale.  Azimuth  and  elevation  or  depression  can  also  be  read  from  scales  on  the 
instrument,  thus  completely  fixing  any  desired  point  in  the  view. 

The  following  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  method : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  photographs  of  the  country  to^be  mapped  must  be  taken 
in  pairs,  so  that  they  may  be  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
plotting  apparatus.  The  ordinary  stereoscopic  prints  seen  are,  of  course,  taken 
in  a  camera  provided  with  lenses  motmted  2^  inches  apart,  which  is  the  normal 
interocular  distance  of  the  human  eyes.  Consequently,  objects  situated  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant  do  not  stand  out  in  relief. 

In  photo  surveying,  where  ranges  of  several  miles  may  be  required,  a  much 
greater  range  of  relief  effect  is  necessary.  This  Is  obtained  by  taking  the  two  views 
from  points,  say,  300  feet  apart.  The  effect  seen  in  the  stereoscope  is  precisely  that 
which  would  be  seen  by  an  individual  whose  eyes  were  300  feet  apart,  and  is  1440 

Jfp.  y.— Mat,  1908.]  2  p 
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times  the  relief  effect  seen  by  the  normal  eyes.    The  distuice  between  the  two 
yiew  points  is  called  the  **  stereoscopic  base.*' 

In  order  that  accurate  measurements  may  be  made  from  the  plates,  it  is  essential 
that  the  two  plates  should  be  exposed  in  precisely  the  same  vertical  plane.  Both 
▼lews  are  taken  with  the  same  camera.    Fig.  6  shows  the  arrangement  employed. 


^C 


>L 


znz 


stereo  base 


FIQ.  e.-^ABBANQBMBHT  OF  PLATBB. 

A  is  the  left-hand  position  of  the  camera,  L  is  the  lens,  ^  is  a  small  telescope 
provided  with  cross  hairs,  and  mounted  in  T  bearings  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
camera.  The  Y  bearings  are  carefully  centred  and  set  so  that  the  Hue  joining 
the  T's  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tbe  lens.  The  telescope  is  collimated,  and  can 
be  reversed  in  its  bearings.  B  is  a  metal  plate  (sighting  plate)  provided  with  a 
small  metal  upright  rod  sight,  E,  about  6  inches  high  and  quarter  inch  diameter, 
painted  white  on  the  lower  half  and  black  on  the  upper  half,  g  and  h  are  levels, 
and  so  adjusted  as  to  exactly  correspond  with  the  levels  c  and  d  on  the  camera ; 
consequently,  if  the  camera  and  sightiog  plate  are  levelled  and  interchanged  no 
further  adjustment  for  level  is  necessary. 

In  setting  up  in  the  field  the  following  procedure  was  adopted : — 

1.  Set  up  camera  at  left  station  and  direct  it  to  include  the  view  required 

(angle  of  view  marked  by  sighting  lines  on  upper  surface  of  camera). 

2.  Attach  teleeoope  and  direct  assistant,  who  has  fixed  sighting  plate  on  to 

second  tripod  200  or  300  feet  away,  till  he  is  approximately  on  the 
correct  alignment. 

3.  Complete  levelling  of  camera  and  sighting  plate,  and  bring  cross  wires  fA 

telescope  on  to  sighting  rod  by  slow«motion  screw. 

4.  Make  exposure. 

S.'^Ioterchange  camera  and  sighting  plate,  reversing  telescope  in  its  bearings 
to  eliminate  ooUimation  in  setting  of  the  Ts. 

6.  Briug  cross  wires  on  to  sighting  rod  by  slow-motion  screw. 

7.  Make  second  exposure. 

The  time  taken  in  setting  up,  exposing,  and  packing  up  again  varies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  under  favourable  conditions,  and  provided  the  base  has 
not  to  be  measured. 

The  measurement  of  the  base,  which  would  be  done  by  a  subtense  method  or 
by  a  stretched  invar  wire,  would  only  occupy  a  few  extara  minutes,  as  no  high 
degree  of  accuracy  is  essential,  an  error  of  |r^  being  admissible  in  small-scale  work, 
Tbc^two  view  points  need  not  be  at  the  same  elevation^ 
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0],  Og  are  the  two  poeitiooB  of  the  camera,  separated  by  the  known  distance 
L,L„  wMeh  is  the  *'  stereoscopic  base."    The  axes  NiX^,  N^X,  are  exactly  paraUel. 

Geometrica I    explanation   of  the   method 


ncg. 


neg. 


Fia.  7. 


P  is  any  distant  point  in  the  view.    Images  of  P  will  be  formed  at  P^  and  P,  on 
the  negatiyes  N^  and  N,. 
Then  by  similar  triangles — 

Ml  -L^K 
/     *"  KP 

and  ?^  =  ^ 


KP 

.•.PiN,-P.N.=/x^5li^^ 

PN       PN   _    fo<^^  length  x  stereoscopic  I 
1    1  —    8   8  —  projection  of  range  on  axis  of 


lens 


Now,  PjNj  and  PgN,  can  be  measured  on  the  negatives  (PiN^  -  PjNj  is  called 

the  <*  parallax"  of  the  point  P),  therefore  the  position  of  P  is  determined.    Simi* 

larly,  by  measuring  the  distance  of  P  above  or  below  the  horiaon  line  on  the 

negative  (say  ^),  and  knowing  the  projection  of  the  range  of  P  on  axis  of  lens 

H  X  A 
(say  R),  the  height  of  P  above  or  below  the  camera  station  =  — -p— . 
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For  oonyenienoe  all  measurements  are  oiade  with  respect  to  the  left-hand 
camera  stAtion. 

In  practice  these  three  measuiements  for — 

(1)  Parallax, 

(2)  Azimuth, 

(3)  Elevation  or  depression 

are  reduced   in  the   recently   designed   stereo-plotter   to  a  single  reading,  tIz. 
parallax.    Azimuth  and  elevation  or  depression  are  automatically  indicated. 

Measurement     by  Stereoscopic   vis/on. 


^     B 


A 

▼ 

> 

;.  In. 

i 
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Fia.8. 


Fig.  8  shows  the  position  on  the  plates  of  the  point  P  in  Fig.  7. 

The  four  triangular  reference  marks  on  each  plate  are  imprinted  by  'projectionB 
on  the  inside  o/  the  camera.  The  plate  is  pressed  agunst  them  during  exposure, 
and  since  they  are  accurately  set  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens,  all  plates  are 
exposed  and  marked  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position,  and  no  focussing  is 
required. 

If  we  can  measure  PjN|  —  P^N^,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  distance  of  P  from 
the  plane  of  the  plates,  lliis  measurement  is  effected  by  means  of  the  stereoeoope, 
in  the  eye-peces  £|,  E,  of  which  are  indices  or  marks,  I|  Ig,  made  exactly  similar  in 
appearance. 

The  eye-pieces  E|,  E,  are  carefully  set  and  fixed  at  the  interocular  distance  of 
the  observer;  the  indices  I^,  Ij  then  "combine**  stereoscopically  and  appear  as  a 
single  index. 

The  negatives  are  now  so  adjusted,  by  using  each  eye  separately,  that  their 
central  or  principal  lines  coincide  with  the  indices  in  the  eye-pieces. 

If  the  negatives  are  now  moved  bodily,  till,  using  the  left  eye  only,  the  Index  in 
Ej  appears  to  touch  any  object  Pj  in  A,  then  on  using  the  right  eye  only,  the  same 
object  in  B  will  appear  somewhere  to  the  right  of  the  index  in  E,,  unless  the  object 
were  at  an  infinite  distance,  in  which  case  it  would  coincide  with  the  index. 

Assuming  the  object  selected  to  be  at  some  intermediate  distance,  the  effect 
transmitted  to  the  eye  senses  on  using  both  eyes,  is  that  of  an  object  standing  out 
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in  sharp  relief  (much  exaggerated  owing  to  the  length  of  Btereoscopio  base  used), 
with  an  index  soBpended  in  space  at  an  extreme  distance  behind  it 

If  the  right-hand  negatiye  B  is  now  slowly  moved  to  the  left  independently  of 
the  lefk-hand  one  A,  the  sensation  conveyed  is  that  of  the  index  advancing  from 
the  rear,  until,  when  B  has  been  moved  through  the  parallax  distance  PiNj  -  PjNj, 
the  index  wiU  appear  to  hang  exactly  over  the  object.  This  amount  of  parallax 
movement  made  is  shown  on  a  suitable  scale. 

Now,  this  movement  of  the  right-hand  negative  through  the  distance 
P^N,  -  P2N2,  or  the  "  parallax  distancey"  has  been  shown 

—         focal  length  x  stereo-base 
""  projection  of  range  on  axis  of  lois 

Assuming  the  focal  length  and  stereo-base  to  remain  constant  and  equal,  say 
6  inches  and  200  feet  respectively,  it  is  dear  that  the  parallax  movement  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  projection  of  the  range,  and  shown  as  such  on  the  parallax 
scale. 

E,g,  suppose  projection  of  range  of  P  =  1000  yards, 

then  P,N,  -  P3N,  =  A^^  inches 
=  f  inch 
Again,  suppose  projected  range  of  P  =  900  yards, 

*k        T>  XT  U  XT         6  X  200 

thenP,N,-P^.  =  g^--3 
=  ^  inch 

{Note, — ^Projection  of  range  of  P  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  P  from  the 
vertical  plane  in  which  the  plates  were  exposed.) 

In  this  way  the  parallax  scale  can  be  graduated  in  yards,  and  in  this  particular 
case  a  movement  from  the  zero  to  a  point  f  inch  away  indicates  a  projected  range 
of  1000  yards  and  a  further  movement  of  ^  —  f  or  ^  iadicates  a  decrease  in 
range  of  100  yards.  A  movement  of  ^^(^  inch  can  be  read,  and  ^^  inch 
estimated  on  the  drum. 

It  is  obvious  that  instead  of  using  both  eyes  at  the  same  time  the  measurement 
could  be  made  by  using  each  eye  separately  to  bring  the  objects  into  coincidence 
with  the  indices,  but  the  double  observation  takes  longer  and  is  less  accurate  than 
a  single  stereoscopic  observation  when  both  eyes  are  used  at  the  same  time,  the 
accuracy  of  observation  being  approximately  3  :  5. 

In  cases  of  abnormal  vision  where  the  stereoscopic  accommodation  is  defective, 
the  double  observation  would  be  necessary ;  such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  select  plotters  whose  stereoscopic  accommodation  is  well  developed. 
Individuals  are  found  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  respect. 

Pig.  9  shows  the  principle  of  Dr.  Pulfrich's  •*  stereo-comparator." 

Oi  and  O2  are  the  object  lenses,  and  of  such  a  focal  length  as  to  form  images  of 
those  portions  of  the  negatives  a6,  cd^  immediately  below  them  at  g  and  h  after 
reflection  at  the  prisms  P^,  P,,  P4,  and  P,.  The  indices  (I^,  I,,  Fig.  3)  are  placed  at  g 
and  A.  Magnified  images  are  formed  by  the  eye-lenses  E^  and  E^.  Interocular 
and  focussing  adjustments  are  omitted  in  the  figure. 

The  microscope  may  be  cousidered  as  mounted  on  a  bridge.  A;,  which  is  rigidly 
connected  with  the  base  plate  ran.  The  microscope  can  slide  along  this  bridge  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  amount  of  movement  being 
shown  on  a  scale  S,  (elevation  and  depression).    ST  is  the  main  slide  carrying  the 
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negatives  db,  cd.  Its  moyement  mth  respect  to  the  base  plate  mn  is  shown  on  a 
scale  S  (azimuth).  BW  is  the  parallax  slide  slotted  into  the  main  slide ;  it  carries 
the  negatiye  cd.  Its  movement  with  respect  to  the  main  slide  is  shown  on  a  scale 
Sg  (parallax). 

From  a  consideration  of  Figs.  7  and  8  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  in  plan  and 
height  of  any  object  can  be  plotted  from  readings  of  the  three  scales  S^,  S21  and  S,» 


FIG.  9.— PBUrCXPUB  OF  P0LFBIGH*B  STBBSO-OOICPABATQB. 

and  corresponding  settings  on  a  detached  plotting-board.  This  method  of  plotting 
is  considerably  more^rapid  than  the  Canadian  method  of  intersectionp,  bat  is  not 
snfficientiy  rapid  to  enable  a  plotter  to  keep  pace  with  a  camera  party. 

The  mental  picture  of  the  natural  features  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  is 
apt  to  be  lost  whilst  the  three  verniers  are  being  read  and  scales  are  being  set  on 
the  detached  plotting-board. 

Thb  Stbbeo-Plottkb. 

With  a  view  to  simplifying  the  method  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the 
plotting,  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  early 
in  1907,  and  an  instrument  designed  which  makes  the  plotting  of  points  and  the 
reading  of  heights  nearly  automatia  To  distinguish  it  from  the  stereo-comparator 
it  has  been  called  a  stereo-plotter,  as  it  combines  the  offices  of  the  stereo-comparator 
and  plotting  board.  Mr.  Oonrady  of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  who  was  consulted  in 
the  matter,  suggested  many  valuable  improvements  in  design,  and  worked  out  with 
much  care  the  optical  and  mechanical  details.  In  this  instrument  the  Unocular 
microscope  is  of  a  similar  pattern  to  that  used  in  the  stereo^^Mmparator  (Fig.  9). 

The  reading  of  the  three  scales  S},  S,,  S,  is  reduced  to  a  single  reading  of  8,, 
which  is  a  spirally  scaled  drum  graduated  hi  yards,  and  the  three  separate  corre- 
sponding settings  on  a  detached  plotting-board  are  reduced  to  a  dngle  setting  on  a 
plotting-board  which  is  part  of  the  instrument.  In  this  manner  the  chances  of 
error  in  reading  the  scales  are  minimised  and  the  speed  of  plotting  very  much 
increased. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  stereo-plotter  in  its  simplest  form  (see  also  Fig.  1).  MN 
is  the  binocular  microscope  sliding  in  a  direction  Im  or  mZ  on  a  bridge  (omitted  in 
drawing),  rigidly  connected  with  the  base  plate.    N„  N,  are  the  negatives.    Nj  is 
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rigidly  fastened  to  the  main 
slide  0^  Ns  is  fastened  to  the 
parallax  slide  de^  which  can 
slide  wiihin  the  main  slide. 

The  main  slide  abc  is  actu- 
ated by  the  handwheel  g,  and 
its  motion  transferred  to  the 
plotting-board  by  a  screw  shaft 
gh  working  in  a  sliding  collar  k. 
A  stud  or  projection  on  k  en- 
gages with  and  mores  a  radial 
arm,  rk.  As  the  main  slide  Is 
moved,  rk  is  moTed  correspond- 
ingly in  azimuth. 

The  movement  of  the  mi- 
croscope is  actuated  by  the 
handwheel  2,  and  its  motion 
transfiarred  to  the  plotting, 
board  by  the  shafting  Imn, 
mn  working  in  a  sliding  collar, 
p.  A  radial  arm,  «p,  engages 
with  a  stud  on  p,  so  that  as 
the  microscope  is  moTed  up 
and  down  on  the  negatives,  sp 
moves  correspondingly  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  indicating 
elevation  and  depression. 

The  parallax  slide  de  is 
moved  by  the  spiral  drum  /, 
which  is  graduated  in  yards, 
showing  projection  of  range  on 
axis  of  lens  for  a  given  base 
and  focal  length,  ii^a;  is  a  scale 
of  yards  set  at  right  angles  to 
rk,  wXf  sp. 

If  rk  and  sp  are  equal  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  camera 
lens,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  a 
oonsidenition  of  Figs.  7  and  8, 
that  when  any  object  in  the 
view  is  brought  into  stereo- 
scopic combination  with  the 
indices  in  the  eye-pieces  of  the 
microscope  by  turning  g,  {, 
and  /,  and  when  tvu  is  set  at 
the  range  shown  on  /,  then 
the  intersection  of  rk  with  tvu 
gives  the  position  in  plan,  and 
the  intersection  of  sp  with  tvu 
along  a  suitable  scale,  yu,  gives 
the  height  in  feet  above  or 
below  the  camera  station,  which 
is  represented  by  r  in  {dan. 
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In  praotioe»  8o  m  not  to  obstruot  the  plottrng-boftrd,  the  arms  rk  and  ip  are 
made  twice  the  foeal  length,  tIz.  12  inchea,  and  by  means  of  right  and  left  handed 
screw  threads  a  doable  motion  is  imparted  to  the  trayelling  coUan  k  and|>.  The 
dram/  for  oonTenience  it  gradoated  in  yards  for  a  base  of  100  feet  and  foeal  length 
of  6  inches,  bat  can  be  used  with  yaiying  focal  length  and  base.  The  scale  wx  ia 
any  required  scale,  usually  2  inches  to  1  mile ;  this  allows  objects  up  to  6  miles  to  be 
plotted.  Usually  a  200-feet  or  dOO-feet  base  is  obtainable,  in  which  case  a  scale  of 
4  inches  or  6  inches  to  1  mile  must  be  substituted  at  uw  to  giye  a  result  ^dotted  at 
2  inches  to  1  mile.  For  any  other  yariation  in  base  length  a  scale  yaiying  in 
proportion  must  be  inserted  at  wx. 

The  most  conyenient  arrangement  would  be  an  elastic  scale,  but  as  this  has  not 
been  found  practicable  so  &r,  a  number  of  scales  yarying  by  small  amounts  haye 
been  prepared  photographically,  and  are  inserted  at  uw  as  required. 

The  great  adyantage  of  this  stereoeco|ac  method  oyer  the  Canadian  meUiod  of 
intersections  is  that  the  suryeyor  knows  that,  haying  taken  his  pair  of  yiews,  eyery 
point  he  can  see  in  the  yiew  before  him  will  appear  in  the  plotted  result.  Other 
adyantages  are  the  ease  of  contouring  due  to  the  exaggerated  relief  effect,  and  the 
eliminati<Hi  of  time  and  labour  occupied  in  identifying  similar  points  in  two  yiews. 

The  chief  points  to  be  considered  are —     f 

1.  The  most  economical  procedure  in  field  work  and  instruments  to  be 
employed. 

2.  The  most  rapid  method  of  pbtting  the  results. 

An  outline  only  of  the  methods  and  instruments  can  be  giyen  here,  with  a  lew 
practical  suggestions  and  figures  based  on  the  experience  gained  in  the  Gumberland 
suryey  (see  map  opposite). 

1.  Field  Work.' 

In  the  ^first  place,  an  extensiye  suryey,  whether  plane-table  or  photographic, 
most  inyariably  be  based  upon  an  accurate  triangulation  or  network  of  trian^es. 
The  usual  method  of  executing  the  triangulatkn  is  by  means  of  a  theodolite.  A 
series  of  points  are  thus  accurately  fixed,  and  upon  them  is  hung  the  plane-table 
or  photographic  work. 

The  tendency  in  photographic  sunreying  is  to  use  a  photo-theodolite,  which 
is  a  camera  and  theodolite  combined.  These  instruments  are  necessarily  heayy 
and  costly.  The  construction  is  unsound  as  £Bir  as  the  theodolite  is  concerned, 
and,  considered  as  a  camera,  the  instnmient  is  cumbersome  and  excessiyely 
heayy.  In  practice  the  camera  station  is  seldom  the  triangulation  staticm — the 
former  being  chosen  with  a  yiew  to  economical  expenditure  in  plates,  and  hence 
in  time ;  the  latter  being  selected  with  a  yiew  to  well-oonditioned  trian^es  and 
inter- visibility. 

Local  conditions  will  determine  the  best  procedure  to  be  followed  in  any 
particular  case,  but^  generally  speaking,  a  suryeying  camera  and  s^Momte  theoddite 
party  are  considered  the  most  economical  arrangement.  A  suryeying  camera 
with  a  light  graduated  horizontal  plate,  sufficiently  accurate  for  resection  purposes, 
would  often  be  most  usefol. 

The  camera  party  would  usually  consist  of  one  suryeyor  and  one  assistant 
(photographer).  Each  would  carry  a  load  of  from  15  to  20  lbs.  The  triangulatkm 
party  proper,  with  a  6-inch  theodolite,  might  be  a  day  or  so  in  adyance^  or 
the  triangulation  might  have  been  carried  out  some  time  preyiously.  The  beat 
form  of  signal  is  a  light  inclined  staff,  with  2  yards  of  black  or  white  bunting 
attached  to  its  end. 

All  parties  trayersing  the  ground  should  make  notes  on  the  topography,  sooh 
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as  directdonB  of  curtent  in  streamBy  bridges,  names  of  farms  and  yillagesi  etc. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  plane-tabling  is  that  every  portion  of  the  ground  is 
traversed,  and  no  detail  missed. 

The  measurement  of  the  stereoscopic  bases  is  always  desirable^  but  not  always 
essential.  If  the  camera  station  is  fixed,  and  also  some  other  point  in  the  view, 
base  measurement  may  in  rapid  work  be  dispensed  with.  An  experimental  survey 
of  approximately  60  square  miles  was  carried  out  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  the 
lake  district  of  Cumberland  in  Ai^ust,  1907  (see  accompanying  map).  In  this  case 
there  was  an  existing  triangulation,  which  had  been  executed  for  instructional 
purposes  a  few  days  previously  by  a  party  of  B.E,  officers  from  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Chatham.  The  average  length  of  sides  was  approximately 
2  miles.  This  being  a  comparatively  close  network  of  triangles,  no  bases  were 
measured,  as  it  was  always  possible  to  include  a  triangulation  station  in  each  view 
pair,  and  to  resect  the  camera  station.  Development  of  the  day's  work  occupied 
lees  than  an  hour  each  evening.  A  dark  room  or  tent  is  not  required.  Stand  or 
tank  development  is  the  simplest  method. 

The  camera  equipment  was  of  an  improvised  nature,  being  a  Canadian  Survey 
camera  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd,  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  stereoscopic 
method  by  mounting  a  small  sighting  telescope  on  its  upper  surface.  Slow-motion 
gear  was  added  to  its  base  plate. 

Owing  to  its  improvised  nature  very  considerable  errors  in  alignment  were 
introduced,  and  no  corrections  were  applied.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  result 
approximates  fairly  closely  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  sheet  of  the  same  area.  Con- 
siderable time  was  occupied  in  experimenting  with  and  testing  the  gear,  which  had 
only  just  been  completed.  The  chief  sources  of  error,  so  far  as  the  field  work  is 
concerned,  are— 

(1)  error  in  alignment ; 

(2)  error  in  base  measurement ; 

(3)  lack  of  definition  in  the  negative. 

There  are  other  minor  sources  of  error,  which  may  be  neglected  in  the  class  of 
work  aimed  at,  where  the  degree  of  accuracy  required  is  not  greater  than  0*5  per  cent. 

Under  given  conditions  Uie  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  can  be  precisely  deter- 
mined, and,  conversely,  the  conditions  for  a  given  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  arrived 
at  (vide  '  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Phototopographic  Methods  and  Instruments,' 
by  J.  A.  Flemer :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1906).  Errors  in  alignment  and  base  measure- 
ment are  merely  matters  of  instrumental  refinement 

Definition  of  the  negative  may  be  considered  to  depend  on  the  focal  length  of 
the  camera  lens,  and  the  fineness  of  the  grain  of  the  plate.  The  most  economical 
combination  is  found  to  be  a  6-inch  lens,  covering  a  half-plate,  4|  inches  by  6^ 
inches.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  6-inch  rapid  rectilinear  lenp, 
when  stopped  down  to  /45,  gives  a  definition  equal  to  approximately  one  and  a 
half  times  the  defining  power  of  the  normal  human  eye,  viz.  approximately  40" 
of  arc  This  introduces  a  parallax  error  in  the  negative  of  0*0016  inch.  This  error 
could  be  reduced  by  using  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  but  the  decrease  in  angle  of 
view  would  necessitate  a  greater  expenditure  in  plates  and  time,  or  larger  plates 
and  camera,  entailing  considerable  increase  in  weight,  bulk,  and  cost  of  equipment. 

The  probable  error  in  a  single  stereoscopic  observation  in  the  stereo-plotter  is 
found  to  be  0*0012  inch.  This  includes  the  error  in  setting  of  plates,  scales,  etc. 
A  monocular  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  give  a  probable  error  greater 
than  00012. 

This  error  0*0012  inch  in  parallax  reading  could  be  reduced  by  greater  refine- 
ments in  the  instrument  or  by  using  a  finer-grained  plate  and  a  more  perfect  lens. 
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The  following  taUe  of  erton  has  been  prepared  bo  that  the  oonditions  for  any 
required  degree  of  aocoraoy  can  be  aaoertidned.  The  probable  errors  in  alignment 
and  base  measurement  assumed,  vis.  20  seconds  of  arc  and  ^^  respectiyelyt  are 
large  and  not  likely  to  occur  in  any  work  of  a  careful  nature,  but  might  appear  in 
rapid  reconnaissance  work. 

Data  fob  Tablb  of  Erbobs. 
Camera  lens,  Q-inch  focus. 

(1)  Probable  error  in  alignment  =  20  sec  arcr 

(2)  Probable  error  in  reading  of  parallax  and  setting  of  plates  and  scale  in 
stereo-plotter  =  0*0012  inch. 

(3)  Probable  error  in  rapid  base  measurement  =  ^^, 


a 

=  error 

in  range  due  to  (1) 

(range)*  x  20  sin  1  inch 

base 

P 

=  error 

in  range  due  to  (2) 
0-0012  (range)* 

1 

"base 

K  6  ±  0-0012 

(range; 

b 

=  error  in  range  due  to  (8) 

_  (range) 

-400 

Mean 

error 

=  V«*+i^+^ 

1 

Bam  100. 

BMe200 

Snortn  height. 

Range. 

— 

Me«n 
error. 

Mean 
error. 

a 

P 

b 

o    :    p 

b 

BeeelM. 

fieMMe. 

500 

0-2 

0-5 

1-2 

1-2 

01        0-2 

1-2 

1-5 

0-2 

0^ 

1000 

1-0, 

2-0 

2-5 

8-2 

0-5        10 

2-5 

27 

06 

0-5 

1500 

2-2' 

4-5 

87 

6-2 

11        2-2 

8-7 

42 

1-2 

0-8 

2000 

40 

80 

50 

10-2 

20        41 

50 

6-8 

20 

1-4 

2500 

6-2 

126 

6-2 

15'3 

81        6-3 

6-2 

9-8 

81 

1-9 

3000 

9-0 

181 

7-5 

21-5 

4-5  1      90 

7-5 

12-0 

4-8 

24 

8500 

12-7 

25-7 

8-7 

29-9 

6-4.    12-9 

8-7 

16-8 

60 

84 

4000 

160 

32-2 

100 

87-3 

80 

16-2 

100 

20-6 

7-5 

41 

4500 

20-2 

40-8 

11-2 

46-9 

101 

20-4 

11-2 

25-8 

9-4 

51 

5000 

250 

60-5 

12-5 

57-7 

12-5 

251 

12-5 

80-8 

11-6 

6-2 

6000 

860 

72-5 

150 

82-8 

180 

86-2 

150 

481 

16-5 

8-6 

7000 

49  0 

990 

17-5 

1122 

24-5 

49-5 

17-5 

570 

22-4 

11-4 

8000 

64-0 

1300 

200 

146-2 

820      650 

20-0 

751 

29-2 

15-0 

10000 

1000 

2040 

250 

2280 

500  ■  1020 

250 

116-8 

456 

28-3 

Focal  length  of  camera  lens  =  6  inches, 
(a)  p.e.  in  alignment  =  20  seconds  of  arc. 
(p)  p,e,  in  reading  of  parallax  =  0-0012  inch. 
(6)  p,e.  in  base  measurement  =  ^jp. 
100  yds.  on  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile  =  0*057  inoh. 

^oto.— Errors  in  height  are  calcolated  for  points  at  a  mean  elevation  or  ddpnmoA 
of  10°. 

From  the  above  table  and  formula,  the  degree  of  accuracy  for  any  set  of 
conditions  can  be  determined,  or  any  required  degree  of  accuracy  ensured  by  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  stereoscopic  base  and  focal  length  of  camera  lens. 
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2.  The  Plotting. 

The  nature  of  the  oountry,  the  scale  of  the  map,  the  vertical  interval  of  the 
contours,  will  determine  the  number  of  points  to  be  fixed  per  square  mile.  Under 
average  conditions,  it  may  be  taken  to  vary  from  50  to  200.  For  economical  work, 
a  plotting  machine  shoiild  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  a  camera  party ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  should  be  capable  of  fixing  in  plan  and  altitude  from  500  to  2000  pdnts 
per  diem. 

By  the  Canadian  method  of  intersections,  twenty-five  points  plotted  by  at 
least  three  rays  is  considered  a  good  day's  work.* 

Mr.  Fourcade's  instrument,  which  works  on  similar  lines  to  Dr.  Fulfrich's 
stereo-coiQparator,  gives  twenty-five  points  per  hour  in  the  hands  of  an  observer 
who  has  had  no  practice.f 

The  stereo-plotter  was  designed  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  speed  of  plotting. 
It  has  been  found  that  with  this  instrument  from  100  to  150  points  per  hour  can  be 
fixed.  The  present  instrument  is  an  experimental  one  only,  and  admits  of  several 
improvements  which  woidd  increase  the  speed  of  plotting  and  its  accuracy. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  plotting  was  as  follows.  The  triangulation  stations 
lettered,  and  the  resected  camera  stations  numbered,  were  carefully  marked  on  a 
large  sheet  of  tracing  doth.  Bach  piece  of  plotting  when  completed  was  then 
placed  beneath  the  tracing  and  oriented  by  means  of  t^o  fixed  points,  or  one  point 
and  an  azimuth.    The  detail  was  then  traced  on  the  tracing  cloth. 

In  this  way  the  map  was  built  up,  and  very  little  adjustment  was  found 
necessary  where  the  different  portions  met. 

The  rate  of  plotting  of  the  Cumberland  survey  was  approximately  8  square 
mOes  per  diem,  the  rate  of  field  work  was  10  square  miles  per  diem.  From  40  to 
70  points  per  square  mile  were  plotted.  In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  a  first  attempt,  and  executed  with  more  or  less  improvised 
instruments.  The  advance  made,  however,  is  encouraging,  and  I  am  now  considering 
the  deeign  of  an  improved  plotting  machine,  or  "  stereo-planigraph,"  which  will  be 
entirely  automatic,  and  in  which  contours  can  be  traced  direct  on  the  plotting  sheet 
without  any  reference  to  scales  or  settings,  and  without  moving  the  eyes  from  the 
eye-pieces  of  the  stereoscope.  Preliminary  drawings  have  been  shown  to  Mr. 
Conrady,  whose  expert  advice  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  He  is" 
of  opmion  that  the  construction  of  the  instrument  offers  no  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  increase  in  speed  and  accuracy  of  plotting  should  be  very 
oonsiderable.) 

After  the  paper,  Sir  David  Gill  :  I  note  with  very  great  interest  that  with 
observations  by  stereoscopic  methods  you  get  twice  the  amount  of  precision  that 
yon  do  from  measurements  depending  upon  angles  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  sight.  That  was  Prof.  Forbes's  experience.  He  said  that  with  his  little 
balloon  with  the  rope  hanging  down  (which  corresponds  with  the  bottle-shaped 
figure  in  this  apparatus),  he  found  he  could  get  the  appreciation  of  parallactic 
displacement  twice  as  accurately  by  the  stereoscopic  method  as  he  could  by  the 


*  Vids  *  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Phototopographio  Methods.*    By  J.  A.  Flemer. 

t  Journal  of  ike  InsUtute  of  Land  Surveyors  of  ihe  Tramvaal,  vol.  1,  No.  6. 

X  Since  writing  the  above,  funds  have  been  allotted  by  the  Boyal  Engineer  Com- 
mittee for  the  construction  of  a  new  light  camera  equipment  and  an  improved  stereo- 
plotter.  Experhnents  will  probably  be  carried  out  with  these  instruments  in  the 
ponrse  of  the  summer. 
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method  of  measurement  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  With  regard  to  the 
details  of  this  instrument  as  described  in  this  paper  which  was  kindly  sent 
us  in  advance,  I  yenture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
an  appendix  to  the  paper  could  be  given  written  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  describing  more  perfectly  and  technically  and  without  fear  of  an  algebraic 
expression  exactly  what  it  is  the  author  has  done,  and  desires  us  above 
all  to  understand.  The  only  objection  I  find  to  this  method  of  plotting  co- 
ordinates is  that  you  do  not  get  the  full  advantage  by  that  method  of  the 
magnifying  power  which  you  apply  in  reading  the  negatives  or  positives  from 
it.  The  mechanical  translation  from  the  instrument  to  paper  necessarily  involves 
some  loss  of  accuracy,  and  of  course,  if  one  wanted  really,  with  a  6-inch  focus, 
to  get  the  utmost  that  could  be  got  from  the  instrument,  you  would  use  a 
much  larger  measuring  apparatus,  and  magnify  the  original  photographs  so  as  to 
diminish  the  .mechanical  errors  of  the  reproduction.  I  might  remark  that  the 
estimated  error  of  ^^  in  the  measuring  of  the  base  by  an]  invar  wire  is  a 
most  extravagantly  large  one,  because  you  can,  without  the  very  least  difficulty, 
measure  to  YuhsiSf  <^<^  ^^^  ^  possible  precaution  to  TOU^inF* 

Major  Hills  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  perhaps  in  the  first  instance 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  recantation,  because  I  have  been  rather  sceptical 
about  photographic  methods  of  surveying,  and  some  time  ago,  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  stereoscope  method,  I  was  not  inclined  to  believe  in  it  I  must,  however,  say 
that  after  seeing  how  the  work  is  done  and  how  simple  the  operations  are,  I  am 
completely  converted  to  the  photographic  method  as  applied  in  this  particular 
development  of  it  The  principal  difficulty  of  photographic  surveying  in  the  past 
has  been  the  identification  of  points  as  seen  from  dififerent  stations.  That  difficulty 
is  not  only  got  over  here,  but  I  may  say  rather  more  than  got  over,  because  I 
think  it  is  actually  easier  to  identify  points  in  these  photografdis  than  on  the 
ground. 

Another  salient  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  rapidity  of  the  plotting,  and 
oonsequentiy  the  old  objection  to  photographic  surveying,  viz.  its  extreme  slowness 
compared  with  plane-tabling,  disappears.  This  can  be  further  accelerated  if  two 
men  are  employed,  one  to  set  the  microscopes,  and  one  to  draw.  I  think  this 
stereoscopic  method,  combined  with  a  plotting  machine,  as  shown  us  this  afternoon, 
has  a  very  large  future  before  it 

Mr.  OoKBADT  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  accuracy  of  the  map  produced  on  the 
instrument  did  not  depend  upon  the  mechanical  transmission  of  the  direction  and 
height  to  any  great  extent.  The  parallax,  on  which  the  distance  of  the  various 
points  depended,  was  a  very  small  quantity,  and  it  was  the  accuracy  attained  in  the 
measurement  of  this  by  a  coarse  screw  that  put  a  limit  to  the  precision  attainable  by 
the  instrument  If  speed  in  working  were  sacrificed  a  fine  micrometer  screw  might 
be  substituted  for  the  measurement  of  the  parallax,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
resulting  map  would  be  increased  without  sacrificing  the  mechanical  transmission 
of  two  of  the  co-ordinates. 

Major  Close  :  Before  thanking  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  lecture,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  Mr.  Reeves  *  will  give  us  a  demonstration  of  his  new  distance  finder,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  that  paper  first ;  then  we  could  get  round  the 
iDstnmients  and  examine  them  afterwards.  As  regards  the  paper  we  have  just 
listened  to,  I  think  myself  that  the  method  is  certainly  bound  to  come  in  for  future 
local  exploration,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  for  exact  and 
extended  surveys  for  a  very  long  time.    I  do  not  think  you  have  got  the  accuracy 


•  See  Qeograpkioal  Journal  for  April. 
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necassary,  and  U  has  the'  fimdanMntal  defect  that  yon  do'  not  walk  over  the 
ground;  and  alao  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  in  wooded  country  and  in  flat 
country  you  really  cannot  use  it  at  aU.  But  I  think  it  should  undoubtedly  be 
adopted  by  people  who  are  engaged  in  exploring  mountainous  regions  which  are 
difficult  to  get  at,  or  in  the  ordinary  explorer's  work  where  a  man  may  very  likely 
eampfor  a  week  or  two  in  a  place,  where  he  can  take  the  photographs;  after  he 
comes  home  these  can  be  developed  and  a  regular  map  produced— eomething  very 
much  better  than  the  explorers  bring  home  now.  There  is  one  other  point  I  shouM 
mention.  I  thiuk  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Research  Department,  that  we  do  not 
mind  how  technical  a  subject  is.  This  time  we  ought  certainly  to  have  an 
appendix  to  the  paper,  an  appendix  which  will  give  the  more  technical  side,  which 
has  been  omitted  in  the  paper  which  was  circulated.  On  your  behalf  I  beg  to 
thank  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  exceptionally  interesting  paper. 


REVIEWS. 
EUROPE. 

Fbanob. 

*La  France.'  By  Vidal  de  la  Blaohe,  Membre  de  Flnttitat  With  802  engravings 
and  maps  in  the  text,  and  a  separate  coloured  map.  Paris :  Haohette.  1908 
[1907].    Price  2&/r. 

This  admirable  and  indeed  model  geographical  work,  model  in  point  of  style 
as  weU  as  of  geographical  interest^  was  reviewed  on  its  original  publication 
cm  p.  112  of  voL  28  of  th^  Jaumah  It  has  now  been  converted  into  a  handsome 
quarto  volume,  with  wide  margins  and  numerous  pictorial  illustrations,  which  add 
to  its  geographical  value;  for  these  views  are  aU  carefully  selected  to  iUustrate 
distinctive  geographical  features,  and  aU  have  notes  appended  to  set  forth  their 
geographical  significance.  The  only  compUunt  that  can  be  made  is  that  tiiese 
notes  are  in  a  type  rather  too  small,  and,  on  the  glossy  paper,  rather  too  fklnt  to  be 
easily  read,  especially  where  the  lines  run  across  the  whole  width  of  the  page,  and 
are  thus  not  very  easy  to  follow. 

G.  G.  0. 

ASIA. 

BUBMA. 

'  The  Province  of  Burma.'     By  AUeyne  Ireland.    Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton  &  Mifflin.    Two  vols.    Pp.  xxi.,  102a    2  Map$,    Price  $10. 

These  two  masrive  volumes  are  the  first  instalment  of  the  Report  on  Colonial 
Administration  in  the  Far  East^  for  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Ireland  received 
the  iq>pointment  of  Colonial  Commissioner  of  Chicago  University  in  1901.  In  a 
general  preface  he  acknowledges  the  very  full  assistance,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
which  he  has  received  in  the  int>secution  of  his  work,  and  these  two  volumes  alone 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  careful  use  he  has  made  of  it.  He  premises  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the  volumes  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  but 
DO  reader  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  volumes  con- 
sidered as  works  of  reference ;  the  only  possible  criticism  in  this  connection  appears 
to  be  that,  in  view  of  the  full  analysis  of  each  chapter  given  in  the  contents  table, 
the  index  might,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does,  have  given  each  detail 
in  its  own  alphabetical  place,  instead  of  grouping  details  under  general  headings,  or 
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omittiog  them.  To  take  one  example,  the  word  "  roadf  ^  does  not  appear,  yet 
these  are  fully  treated.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  provided  a  map  of  Burma,  and  a 
political  map  of  Further  India  and  the  archipdago. 

The  author  opens  with  a  general  description  of  Burma.  Serving,  as  it  does, 
merdy  as  an  introduction  to  his  special  subject,  it  is  of  no  great  length,  but,  like 
the  rest  of  the  work,  it  is  characterized  by  very  careful  clasaiBcation,  and  so  leaves 
a  clear  impression.  The  history  of  the  British  acquisition  of  Burma  is  followed  by 
an  ethnographical  chapter.  The  government  in  its  present  form  is  then  dealt  with, 
preceded  by  a  short  historical  summary.  The  next  chapter  (the  fifth)  deals  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  country;  the  next  with  the  civil  service,  and 
here  the  opportunity  is  taken  of  describing  at  considerable  length  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  with  a  historical  retrospect,  and  full  details  as  to  the  present  method  of 
examination  and  appointment.  A  chapter  on  each  of  the  foUowing  subjects: 
judicial  administration,  police,  prison  administration,  public  instruction — ^the  last  a 
long  chapter  of  particular  interest — brings  the  first  volume'  to  an  end,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  appendices,  classified  in  their  relationship  to  matter  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  and  in  great  part  statistical.  The  second  volume  is  mainly 
concerned  with  finance  and  special  and  local  administration.  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  importance  of  the  land-revenue  system 
demanding  one.  There  follow  the  administration  of  the  forests,  and  public  works, 
including  communications  (railways  and  canalsX  irrigation  works,  etc  Then  in 
successive  chapters  the  administration  of  municipalities,  villages,  medical  and 
sanitary  afiairs,  harbours,  the  Shan  states,  and  the  Ohin  hills  are  dealt  with,  and  the 
final  chapter  is  devoted  to  trade  and  shipping.  As  in  the  first  volume,  a  number 
of  appecdices  follow,  principally  statistical,  but  including  details  of  the  opium 
regulations,  and  of  the  land-revenue  settlement  in  Lower  Burma.  There  is  also  a 
glossary  of  Indian  and  Burmese  words  used  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  a  **  oon- 
tribution  to  a  bibliography  of  Burma,**  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to 
the  latter,  the  author  has  adopted  the  admirable  plan  of  quoting  the  leading  works 
of  reference  and  other  sources  for  each  subject  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

The  value  of  these  volumes  to  students  of  anthropogeography  is  evident^  and 
in  undertaking  his  stupendous  task,  Mr.  Ireland  has  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  all  interested  in  tropical  colonization. 

AFRICA. 

Egypt. 

*  Modem  Egypt.*    By  the  Earl  of  Cromer.    2  vols.    London :  Maomillan  &  Co.     1908. 

Price  24f .  net. 

To  the  student  of  modem  Egypt,  who  is  versed  in  the  very  extensive  literature 
on  the  subject,  this  authoritative— and,  one  might  almost  add,  semi-official— work 
by  Lord  Cromer  will  be  found  most  illuminating.  It  is  not  only  a  pr^ei$  of 
British  policy  by  its  leading  exponent,  but  also  an  historical  retrospect  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  Egypt :  from  its  bankruptcy  through  Ismail  Pasha  to  the  recogni- 
tion— and,  to  some  extent,  the  regularization — of  the  British  Occupation  by  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  of  19(H.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  commentaries  of  the 
Emancipator  of  Egypt 

Lord  Cromer,  as  an  historian,  possesses  the  rare  qualification  of  being  able  to 
get  '*  outfeide  of  himfelf  **  as  a  statesman  and  man  of  action :  he  criticizes  freely  and 
impartially  his  own  participation  and  responsibility  in  the  events  recorded.  The 
spectacle  of  this  great  Proconsul  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship  is  vary 
pquant.    He  examines,  with  the  skill  of  an  expert  behind  the  scenes,  each  critjoal 
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period  in  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  and  of  her  adyentures  in  the  Sudan;  he 
qnotes  elaborately,  not  only  from  official,  but  also  from  private,  despatches  to 
illustrate  his  arguments ;  and  he  concludes  his  work  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
conntry,  the  details  of  which  may  be  studied  in  his  annual  reports  to  H.M.  Govern- 
ment. He  accepts  responsibility  and  awards  it  with  a  fearlessness  that  is  always 
logical  and  often  generous  to  others.  The  careful  calculation  and  cold  sanity  of  his 
policy  and  view?,  which  have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  experience,  are  lucidly  and 
modestly  expounded ;  and  the  dramatic  episodes  are  described  with  the  freshness 
and  charm  of  a  gifted  man  of  letters.  He  deals  with  general  principles,  and  his 
treatment  is  broad  and  philosophical.  Our  only  quarrel  with  him  is  that  he  should 
have  adopted  the  French  transliteration  of  place-names--and,  worse  still,  in  some 
instances  only. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  ends  with  the  fall  of  Ismail,  when  a  new  order  of 
things  was  Introduced  into  a  Pasha-ridden  land ;  the  second  part  is  concerned  with 
Tewfik  and  the  Ar^bi  revolt ;  and  the  third  part  deals  with  events  in  the  Sudan, 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Hicks'  expedition  to  the  death  of  Gorddh  and  the  evacua* 
tion  of  the  country,  including  chapters  on  the  reoonquest  of  Khartum  and  the 
defence  of  Egypt.  The  chapters  of  the  concluding  parts  deal  with  the  dwellers  in 
Egypt,  the  machinery  of  Government  in  this  land  of  paradox,  the  reforms  intro- 
duced in  the  several  departments,  and  with  the  future  of  Egypt* 

Under  these  heads,  some  of  Lord  Cromer's  dicta  may  be  quoted.  Speaking  of 
the  Anglo-French  Note  of  January,  1882,  he  says :  *'  From  the  moment  the  joint 
Note  was  issued,  foreign  intervention  became  an  almost  unavoidable  necessity.*^ 
Summing  up  the  issue  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  he  says :  **  The  true  nature  of  the  Ar&bi 
revolt  was  misunderstood.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  military  mutiny.  It  partook 
in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  bond  fide  national  movement.  ...  It  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  movement  of  the  tlgyptians  against  Turkish  rule.  .  .  .  Armed 
British  intervention  was,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  1882.  Probably  also  it  was 
the  best  solution."  In  regard  to  the  Sudan,  Lord  Oromer  states :  '*  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  made  two  great  mistakes  in  dealing  with  Soudan  affairs  in  their  early 
stages.  .  .  .  The  Government  did  nothing  to  stop  the  departure  of  the  Hicks  expe- 
dition. »  .  .  No  Englishman  should  have  been  sent  to  Khartoum.  ...  It  was  a 
mistake  to  choose  General  Gbrdon.  ...  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  regretted  that 
General  Gordon  was  not  allowed  to  employ  Zobeir  Pasha.  ...  A  great  and 
inexcusable  mistake  was  made  in  delaying  for  so  long  the  despatch  of  the  Gordon 
relief  expedition.  .  .  .  The  Gov^imxent  acted  wisely,  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
.in  eventually  adopting  a  defensive  policy,  and  in  ordering  a  retreat  to  Wadi 
HalfiEL  Lastly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  British  Goverument  were  extraordinarily 
unlucky." 

Speaking  of  the  iiiture  of  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  says :  "  I  make  no  pretoision  to 
the  gift  of  political  prophecy.  I  can  only  state  my  deliberate  opinion,  formed  after 
many  years  of  Egyptian  experience,  and  in  the  face  of  a  decided  predisposition  to 
favour  the  policy  of  evacuation,  that  at  present,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the 
results  of  executing  such  a  policy  would  be  disastrous.  ...  It  may  be  that  at  some 
fnture  period  the  Egyptians  may  be  rendered  capable  of  governing  themselves,  .  .  . 
but  that  period  is  far  distant.  One  or  more  generations  must,  in  my  opinion,  pass 
Away  before  the  question  can  be  even  usefully  discussed  "  Finally,  Lord  Cromer 
states:  "Egypt  must  eventually  either  become  autonomous,  or  it  must  be  in* 
oorporated  in  the  British  Empire." 

A.  S.  W. 

No.  y.— Mat,  1908.]  2  p 
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South  Africa. 

'  History  and  Ethnographj  of  Alrioa  Boath  of  the  ZambesL'  By  O.  McGall  Theal,  ll.1>. 
Id  throe  Yolnmee,  with  Maps  and  Plates.  Vol.  1,  *'The  Portugaese  in. South  Afrioa 
from  1505  to  1700."    Pp.  xxii.  +  501.   Swan  Sonnenichein,  1907.    Price  7$.  6d, 

Since  the  late  seyenties,  when  he  firat  began  to  puUiBh,  Dr.  Theal  has  iasaed  to 
many  more  or  less  comprehensive  works  on  Soath  African  matters^  under  the  same 
or  diverse  tides,  that  the  bibliographical  record  has  become  somewhat  confused.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  explain  that  the  present  is  the  first  voIudm  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  history  of  South  Africa  from  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese  in  1506  to 
the  British  occupation  of  Gape  Colony  in  1795.  But  here  again  the  general  title  is 
modified  by  the  added  word  "  Ethnography,"  a  change,  however,  which  is  fully 
justified  by  the  large  amount  of  fresh  matter  ^ow  introduced  oonceming  the  Bush- 
men, th6  Hottentots,  and  the  Bantus,  that  is,  the  three  main  sections  of  the  native 
populations  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

This  added  m«tter,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  whole  volume,  is  of 
special  value,  being  for  the  most  part  the  result  either  of  original  research,  or  of 
information  obtained  at  first  hand  by  the  author  during  his  long  association  with 
the  aborigines.  Nor  are  the  details  confined  to  the  present  inhabitant^  and  ample 
references  are  made  to  the  shell-mounds  of  Mossel  bay  and  the  East  L<»idaii 
district,  as  well  as  to  the  rude  unpolished  implements  which  correspond  to  the 
palaooliths  and  eoliths  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  **  have  been  found  in 
situations  where  they  must  have  lain  undisturbed  for  an  incalculable  length  of  time." 
Early  man  is  thus  seen  to  have  ranged  all  over  the  Austral  region,  where  he  is  pro^ 
bably  still  represented  by  the  nearly  extinct  Vaalpens  of  the  Limpopo  valley^  who 
are  quite  distinct  from,  and  far  more  debased  than,  the  Bushmen,  though  often  con- 
founded with  them.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Theal,  unless 
they  be  the  people  about  whom  he  tells  us  that  the  Transvaal  Bantus  had  a  tradition 
that  on  their  first  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo  they  met  some  savages  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  fire,  and  whose  only  weapons  were  sticks  and  stones* 

On  the  difficult  question  of  Hottentot-Bushman  relationsi  the  theory  is  advanced 
that  both  were  originally  of  one  stock,  which  had  its  cradle  in  Oentral  Africa, 
whence  they  migrated  at  long  intervals  to  their  present  seats  south  of  the  ZambesL 
The  Bushmen  came  first,  and  were  foUowed  after  a  great  lapse  of  time  by  the 
Hottentots.  That  interval  was  so  great  that  the  Hottentots  had  advanced  ftom  the 
hunter  to  the  pastoral  stage,  and,  perhaps  by  an  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood,  had  in- 
creased in  stature,  while  their  character  and  habits  had  undergone  a  marked  change, 
losing  "much  of  the  energy  and  alertness  which  distinguished  the  Bushmen, 
because  their  mode  of  existence  no  longer  required  the  exercise  of  these  qualities." 

The  Bantus  also  are  brought  from  the  north,  but  were  preceded  in  the  preeent 
Rhodesia  by  a  far  more  cultured  people  of  uncertain  provenance,  to  whom  are 
attributed  the  extensive  gold-mines,  the  associated  monuments,  and  vast  irrigatkHi 
works  of  that  region.  They  may  have  been  "  traders  from  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Tyre,"  and  it  is  suggested  that  '*  the  fleets  that  went  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Ophir  in  the  time  of  Solomon  are  not  inapplicable  to  voyages  to  the  Zambesi  or  to 
Sofala.  What  is  certain  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  of  which  there  is  neither 
written  record  nor  tradition  now,  mining  operaticos  were  carried  on  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country  south  of  the  ZambesL"  The  present  Ba^itn  population^ 
referred  to  as  *'  recent  immigrants,"  are  expressly  excluded,  while  the  late  date  of  a 
few  centuries  assigned  by  Dr.  Randall  Maclver  to  the  works  is  obviously  regarded 
by  Dr.  Theal  as  paradoxlcaL 

The  hiatorioal  section  of  the  volume,  having  already  been  noticed,  need  not 
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detoin  us,  sdcL  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  absence  of  an  index  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  since  the  author  tells  us  that  each  volume  may  be  r^;arded  as  a 
complete  work  in  itself.  A.  H.  E. 

TXTNIBIA. 

*  La  Tuniue  et  roeuyre  du  proteotorat  fran9ais.'    By  Gaston  Loth.    Paris :  Librairie 
Oh.  Delagrave.    1907.    Price  ^fr. 

M.  GkMton  Loth,  Director  of  the  College  Alaoui  at  Tunis,  is  already  known  as 
the  author  of  sereral  well-informed  books  on  Tunisia.  The  Tolume  now  before  us 
is  spedally  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  progress  made  in  the  regency  under  French 
direction---that  is,  since  1881.  The  beylical  government,  the  judicial  organisation, 
the  financial  rigime^  education,  defence,  communications,  the  land  laws,  agriculture, 
and  commerce  are  all  described  in  a  lucid  and  concise  manner,  so  that  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  is  plainly  exhibited.  France  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  results  of  her  twenty-five  years  of  labour.  Her  task  in  Tunisia  has  been  of 
much  the  same  character,  though  more  free  from  international  fetters,  as  that 
England  had  to  £EU)e  in  Egypt  In  both  instances  the  most  striking  result  has  been 
the  increase  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  countries  occupied.  While,  however, 
the  material  prosperity  of  Egypt  continues  to  depend  upon  agriculture,  Tunisia  a  few 
years  hence  will  find  its  chief  source  of  wealth  in  its  enormous  deposits  of  phosphates. 
It  already  exports  more  phosphates  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  development  of  this  industry  can  only  be  c<mjectured ;  though 
it  will  scarcely  make  the  Tunisian  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose,  it  will  bring  back 
to  the  land  something  of  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  in  Roman  times. 

Besides  the  subjects  mentioned,  M.  Loth  has  a  short  opening  chapter  on  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  in  a  few  striking  sentences  giving  the  characteristics 
of  the  four  zones  into  which  Tunisia  is  divided ;  and  in  his  four  last  chapters  he 
gives  a  topographical  survey  of  each  of  these  sones,  with  special  descriptions  of  the 
chief  towns,  and  brief  notes  on  the  principal  antiquities.  When  it  is  added  that 
there  are  also  two  chapters  in  which  the  history  of  Tunisia  is  summarized,  the 
camprehensive  nature  of  the  work  will  be  realized.  Ethnography  is  almost  the 
only  subject  left  untouched.  M.  Loth,  nevertheless,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
despite  their  subjection  to  Carthage,  Bome,  the  Vandals  and  Byzantines,  Arabs, 
Spaniards,  and  Turks,  the  Berbers  have  retaioed  their  distinctive  character  without 
sensible  modification.  He  accounts  for  this  fact  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  their  country.  '*  Sur  im  sol  fractionn^  en  une  multitude  de  petite  cantons  g^^ 
graphiques  les  Berbdres  devaient  forc^ment  vivre  en  tribus  isol^  les  unes  des 
autres;  les  divisions  intestines  seront  la  rdgle,  Tentente  sera  I'exception.  Ainsi 
s'explique  la  s4rie  des  dominations  successives,  la  violence  des  mouvements  de 
ration,  le  caractdre  ^ph^^e  des  victoires  nationales.''  This  argument,  if  not 
fiilly  convincing,  is  another  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
geographiod  conditions  to  a  comprehension  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of 
ethnography.    The  book  has  over  seventy  illastrations,  but  no  map. 

F.  B.  C. 
POLAR  REGIONS. 

ABOnO  EXFLOBATION. 

*  Bound  about  the  North  Pole.'    By  W.  J.  Gordon.    London :  Murray.    1907. 

Pp.xii,294.    Jfopf  oiMi  iOMiriUioiM.    Prioe  15«.iMt 
This  summary  of  Arctic  exploration  is  laid  out  upon  somewhat  novel  lines.    It 
has  been  the  author's  object  to  deal  with  "the  gradual  progress  of  exploration 
towaids  the  ncwth  ak)ng  the  different  areas  of  advance  within  the  Arctic  Oirole.'' 

2  P  a 
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OoDBequently,  we  find  socoeBsiTely  treated  Spitsbergen,  NoTaya  Zemljra,  Fnlu 
Joflef  Land,  Gape  Chelyuskin,  the  Lena  delta,  Bering  strail,  northern  North 
America,  the  Parry  islands,  Boothia,  Bafi&n  bay,  Smith  roond,  and  Greenland. 
This  feature  undoubtedly  gives  the  book  individuality  and  value,  for  though  it  has 
been  easy  hitherto  to  follow  the  course  of  any  one  explorer  northward,  it  has  not 
been  so  easy  to  group  the  work  of  many  explorers  in  any  one  area.  In  justioe  to 
the  author,  this  has  to  be  home  constantly  in  mmd  in  reading  the  book.  Other- 
wise, if  the  reader  had  expected  a  narrative  historically  complete  even  within  the 
small  compass  of  this  volume,  he  might  receive  a  certain  shock  on  meeting  the 
name  ^  Fridtjof  Nansen  **  (to  take  a  single  case)  as  the  leader  of  an  expediticm 
without  any  foregoing  introduction  whatever.  In  effect^  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  of  Arctic  history,  Mr.  Grordon's  is  neither  the  first  nor  the 
second  book  he  should  take  up ;  but  with  its  aid  he  can  classify  geographically 
his  knowledge  already  acquired.  The  unlearned  reader  will  hardly  find  the  book 
eatisfactory.  For  the  rest,  one  observes  occasionally  a  certain  looseness  of  expression, 
as  when  one  reads  how  the  Windward  was  able  to  escape  from  Franz  Josef  Land, 
and  *'  to  return  in  1896  and  take  away  Nanten,  who  •  •  .  ended  his  long  land 
journey  here." 

The  interesting  series  of  illustrations  are  from  woodcuts,  etc,  by  Mr*  Bdward 
Whymper,  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources.  One  or  two  from  early  OTiginals  are 
exceedingly  interesting ;  some  studies^  of  polar  scenery  are  beautiful ;  all  are  well 
produced.    The  maps  are  black-and-white  sketch-maps* 


The  Abotic  Sbas. 

*  Osnovy  Gidrologii  Erropeiflkago  Ledovitago  Okeana.'  K.  M.  Knlpovibh.  0  104t 
Tsblitsami  Eart  i  Profllei.  8t.  Petersburg:  Tipographia  M*  Stasiolevieha. 
1906.    Pp.  1510.    iZapi$ki  of  ike  Rui$.  Qeogr,  Soe.,  voL  42.) 

In  this  bulky  volume  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  seas 
north  of  Europe,  from  Spitsbergen  and.  Bear  island  eastwards  to  Kovaya  Zemlya, 
including  the  White  sea,  is  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  The  most  volumiuLua 
and  important  records  utilized  are  those  of  the  author's  own  expedition  along  the 
Murman  coast  in  the  years  1898-1901,.  but  he  has  also  collected  other  material 
from  later  and  earlier  investigations.  The  observations  are  very  unequaUy 
distributed,  and  for  large  areas  are  entirely  wanting,  or  have  been  obtained  for 
a  small  part  of  the  year  only,  and  this  work  will  serve  to  show  where  exploration 
is  most  needed.  The  different  oceanographical  subjects,  such  as  depths,  temperature 
of  the  surface  and  deep  waters,  salinity,  transparency,  currents,  distribution  of 
ice»  etc,  are  treated  with  great  fulness,  and  the  literature  relating  to  the  hydrology 
of  the  area  is  noted  with  comments.  In  a  supplement  to  this  chapter  the  author 
criticizes  certain  arguments  and  conclusions  of  Prof.  Pettersson,  especially  those 
contained  in  his  article  on  ice-melting  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  September, 
1904,  and  in  his  *  Ueber  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  von  periodischen  und  unperiodischen 
Schwankungen  in  dem  Atlantischen  Strome,'  etc.,  which  appeared  as  vol.  S  of  the 
reports  of  the  International  Council  for  the  exploration  of  the  sea. 

For  the  use  of  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Bussian,  a  long  sununary 
is  added  in  German,  wherein  the  contents  of  each  chapter  are  noted,  and  references 
given  to  the  tables,  etc.  Mr.  Enipovich  has  also  given  sketches  of  his  own  work  in 
the  Annalen  der  Hydrographte  and  the  Bevue  internationale  depeche  et  piicicuUun. 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHT.      ' 

Gbodsst. 
*  Miflsiont  Soientiflqnee  pour  la  Mesnze  d'on  aro  de  Mendien  an  Spitzberg.'    1899- 
1901.    Mission  nisae.    Tome  L    G^od^ie,  Sections  IIL  Aa,  Ab,  B,  C ;  lY.  B,  Y. 
Mission  sn^oise.    Tome  I.    G^od^e,  Sections  II.  B,  Y. 

These  rej^orta  of  an  interesting  piece  of  geodesy  and  exploration,  the  joint 
measorement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spitsbergen  by  Bossian  and  Swedish 
miflsionsy  ccmtdn  the  detailed  discnssionB  of  sereral  sections  of  the  work.  It  will 
presumaUy  be  some  time  before  the  whole  of  the  redaction  can  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  and  published ;  but  in  the  mean  time  one  or  two  salient  points  emerge 
clearly  at  this  stage,  to  which  reference  may  be  usefully  made. 

The  chief  among  these  relates  to  the  question  of  base  measurement,  dealt  with 
in  the  Buseian  report,  sect.  III.  Ab.  The  account  of  the  Swedish  base  has  not  yet 
appeared.  This  description  tnings  home  in  the  clearest  manner  the  enormous 
advance  that  has  been  made  by  the  substitution  of  the  nickel-steel  wire  for  the 
old-fashioned  compensation  bars  cnt  rods.  In  this  case  the  conditions  were  by  no 
means  faTouraUe.  The  base  was  irregular  in  contour,  and  traversed  rough  and 
marshy  ground,  while  the  weather  was  far  from  ideal,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the 
work,  including  the  laying  out  of  a  standard  and  the  comparison  of  the  wires,  was 
completed  in  less  th^  three  weeks,  while  a  high  degree  of  precision  was  attained. 

The  cycle  of  operations  was  as  follows:  An  auxiliary  base,  175  metres  long, 
was  measured  with  Struve's  apparatus  thrice  before  tiie  main  base  measurement 
and  thrice  afterwards.  The  two  wires  ured  for  the  main  base  were  standardized  on 
this  subsidiary  base  immediately  after  it  had  been  measured.  Each  wire  was  thus 
compared  with  the  standard  four  times — twice  before  and  twice  after  use.  The 
main  base,  6*2  kilometres  long,  was  measured'  twice  in  each  direction  by  each  of 
two  wires,  eight  measures  in  alL  This  part  of  the  work  extended  over  ten  days. 
The  limit  of  error  in  the  final  value  is  17  millimetres — say,  1  part  in  360,000. 

It  is  doubtless  true^  that  other  bases— those,  for  example,  executed  by 
Colonel  Sir  William  Morris  in  the  Transvaal — ^have  reached  a  higher  degree  of 
precision,  while  the  speed  of  work  has  not  appreciably  differed  from  that  attained 
in  Spitsbergen.  The  conditions  of  the  two  cases  are,  however,  very  dififerent,  and 
the  congratulations  of  all  surveyors  are  certainly  due  to  M.  Backlund  for  the 
extremely  efficient  way  in  which  he  carried  out  the  task  entrusted  to  him.  A 
perusal  of  this  account  suggests  the  question  whether  we  in  this  country  could  not 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  a  study  of  Bussian  methods,  and  could  not,  with 
advantage,  specialize  our  survey  work  in  at  least  one  direction.  The  operation 
of  base  measurement  is  one  of  which  the  necessity  arises  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  survey  of  an  area,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  ordinary  survey  department  has 
little  or  no  experience.  Might  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  survey  of  the 
British  Empire  if  there  were  available  in  this  country  one  or  two  men  of  highly 
trained  technical  skill,  equipped  with  the  best  possible  apparatus,  prepared  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  and  measure  an  initial  base  for  the  local  survey  ?  The 
money  spent  in  journeys  would  be  more  than  saved — firstly,  by  the  unquestionable 
gain  in  accuracy  and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  the  costly  necessity  for  repeating 
bad  work ;  and  secondly,  by  the  gain  in  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  staff 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  learn  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar,  though  doubtless 
simple,  set  of  instnmients.  This  is,  however,  hardly  the  place  where  such  an  idea 
can  be  profitably  developed,  and  it  may  be  here  left  to  be  reverted  to  elsewhere. 

Before  quitting  it,  we  may  note  that  M.  Backlund  left  the  observatory  at 
Pu}kowa  on  June  11,  and  returned  to  it  on  Ju|y  24.    It  was  therefore  possible  to 
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Btandftrdize  the  wires,  not  only  bj  the  oheck  base  on  the  spot,  but  also  bj  the 
pennanent  standards  of  the  observatory,  within  three  weeks  of  their  nse  forthe 
actual  measurement.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  'that  this  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  practicable  exactitude. 

The  observations  and  reductions  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  of  the 
triangulation  are  as  yet  too  incompletely  published  to  be  available  for  di8CU8si<». 
Owing  to  the  unfavourable  terrain,  the  bad  weather  conditions,  the  short  summer, 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  stations  near  navigable  waters,  it  was  seldom 
found  possible  to  place  the  observing  instrument  under  or  even  near  the  signal. 
Almost  all  the  points  had  therefore  to  be  treated  as  ^satellite"  stations,  and  the 
reduction  to  centres  assumed  an  importance  rare  in  first-dass  work.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  effect  this  had  on  the  precision  of  the  horisontal  angles. 

The  discussion  of  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  shows,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  a  considerable  variation  in  the  local  attraction  at  different 
parts  of  the  islands.  The  mean  deviation  over  tke  whole  area  covered  by  the 
triangulation  is  therefore  very  high,  amounting  to  3"*6  in  the  meridian  and  6"*4  in 
the  prime  verticaL  Some  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  irr^;ularity  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  distribution  of  surface  rocks.  The  remaining  part  is  presumably  due  to 
deep-seated  rock  masses,  and  M.  Bonsdorff  makes  a  calculation  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  mass  of  diabase  such  as  would  approximately  account  for  the  observed 
deviation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the  remaining  sections  of  these 
reports  will  appear  at  no  very  distant  date,  and  thus  complete  the  account  of  a 
work  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  our  precise  knowledge  of  the  Earth's 
surface.  E.  H.  H. 

GOMMIEBOIAL  HiSTOBT. 

'  A  History  of  Gommerce.',    By  Olive  Day,  fbjo..  Assistant  Professor  of  Eeonomio 
History  in  Tal3  University.    New  York:  Longmans.    1907.    PHm  7$,  6d.  net 

This  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Though  designed  only  as  a 
text-book  for  use  in  schoolH  and  colleges,  it  must  have  cost  enormous  labour  to 
prepare,  but  the  labour  has  been  well  bestowed,  and  has  resulted  in  giving  us  the 
best  general  history  of  commerce  in  the  English  language,  and  one  that  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  speedily  eclipsed.  The  judgment  with  which  the  volume  is  written  is 
as  conspicuous  as  the  learning,  and  the  judgment  is  shown  not  merely  in  that 
proportion  which,  the  author  tells  us,  he  has  given  special  care  to  attain,  exhibiUng, 
however,  that  care  equally  where  he  allows  himself  to  expatiate  in  details  and  where 
he  contents  himself  with  broad  summaries,  but  also  in  his  handling  of  controversial 
topics,  which  he  does  not  shirk,  but  treats  with  uniform  dispassionateness  and  a  direct 
regard  to  the  facts,  an  independence  and  sagacity  which  inspire  confidence.  The 
work  is  not  dii'ectly  based  on  geography,  but  must  be  of  great  value  to  geographers. 
The  numerous  incidental  references  to  geographical  considerations  appear  to  be 
generally  if  not  invariably  sound,  and  there  are  thirty-four  maps,  some  of  the  most 
instructive  of  which  have  been  specially  compiled  by  the  author.  An  excellent 
feature  is  the  bibliography,  partly  in  the  form  of  authorities  for  each  chapter,  and 
partly  in  forty-four  pages  preceding  the  index — a  bibliography  whose  value  is  much 
enhanced  by  '*  a  brief  description  or  appreciation  of  the  books  that  are  recommended 
for  further  study,**  and  by  special  references  to  the  precise  sources  of  information 
with  regard  to  many  of  the  questions  set  on  the  different  chapters.  That  the  book 
should  be  faultless  is  more  than  any  one  could  expect,  but  certunly  the  author's 
modest  ''hope  that  merits  will  be  found  to  counterbalance  the  faults"  is  amply 
fulfilled.    Still  it  may  be  of  use  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  defects.    OccasbnaDy 
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there  is  a  oertain  failure  of  Jadgment.  On  p.  492  we  find  the  ataiement  that  during 
the  wars  of  the  time  of  tbe  French  royolution  and  Napoleon  **  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  fell  into  our  hands  *'  (that  is,  those  of  tbe  United  States),  but  when  we 
read  on  the  opposite  page  that  even  then  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  was  only  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  becomes 'evident  that  the  former 
statement  is  precisely  one  of  that  kind  against  which  a  teacher  has  eo  often  to  warn 
students,  an  exaggeration  due  to  expressing  in  a  nniversal  proposition  what  is 
intended  to  he  understood  only  as  a  partial  one.  A  similar  instance  is  the  ascribing, 
on  p.  109,  to  medinval  England  a  practical  monopoly  of  tin  prodnction,  which  is 
(rightly)  contradicted  hy  the  map  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  strange  to  find  an 
American  belittling  the  achievement  of  Columbus  on  the  ground  that  if  he  had 
not  shown  the  way  to  the  New  World,  somebody  else  about  that  time  would 
have  done  so  (p.  133).  Surely  tbe  consideration  which  he  urges  on  p.  129  on 
hehalf  of  earlier  navigators,  that  ''when  we  add  to  the  actual  peril  of  distant 
voyages  the  imagined  dangers  whkh  the  minds  of  men  ascribed  to  unknown  seaF, 
we  must  admit  that  the  early  explorers  met  a  test  of  courage  to  which  men  nows- 
days  are  rarely  put"  shows  a  much  sounder  attitude.  Mr.  Day  either  has  not 
noticed  or  does  not  accept  Mr.  Bavenstein's  correction  of  the  date  of  the  voyage  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz  round  South  Africa  (Geographicdl  Journal^  vol.  16,  p.  646).  The 
reference  to  the  Jews  as  the  sole  money-lenders  in  Christian  countries  in  the 
Middle  Ages  takes  no  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Florentines,  which  hrought 
them  into  evil  odour  at  that  time,  and  caused  even  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  speak  of  the  early  source  of  JPlorentine  wealth  in  a  regretful  and  apologetic 
strain.  The  map  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  on  p.  449  errs  in  not  showing  its 
completion  round  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal ;  that  of  the  waterways  of  North 
Central  Europe  on  p.  294  represents  the  rivers  as  navigable  to  their  sources,  not 
giving,  as  the  explanation  would  lead  one  to  expect,  the  limit  of  navigation ;  that 
of  Biver  Transportation  in  the  United  States  in  1860  ought  to  show  the  hreak  in 
navigation  on  the  Mississip^^  above  St.  Paul ;  that  of  the  Development  of  the  German 
ZoUverein  on  p.  394,  though  correct,  fails  to  hring  out  the  point  mentioned  on  the 
opposite  page  of  the  text  as  to  the  important  step  made  at  the  heginning  of  1834. 
On  p.  284,  Mandsley  for  Maudsley  bas  escaped  correction  in  proof-reading.  In  a 
work  printed  in  America  one  is  prepared  for  differences  from  ordinary  English 
spelling,  but  is  it  tbe  case  that  in  the  United  States  no  distinction  is  made  hetween 
"  council "  and  "  counsel "  ?  On'  p.  177  **  councils  "  appears  where  in  our  English 
book  at  lesst  we  should  have  expected  '*  counsels."  The  greatest  defect  in  the 
work  is  the  very  inadequate  index*  An  index  in  which  no  entry  is  found  of  the 
English  or  any  other  Bast  India  Company  must  be  a  defective  one  for  any  EUtory 
of  Oommerce.  But  this  defect  is  largely  compensated  hy  a  very  full  table  of 
contents. 

G.  a  C. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

Europe. — *  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland.*  Parts  iv.  and  v.  Edited  by  Lucy 
Tonlmin  Smith.  (London :  George  Bell  1908.  Pp.  viii.,  192.  12s.  net)  This 
handsome  volume  continues  the  new  edition  of  the  Itinerary,  that  of  the  three  first 
parts  having  been  noticed  in  the  Jowrtud  for  October,  1907.  •*  Part  iv.,**  the  prefttce 
shows,  ^  is  not  Itinerary,  but  consists  of  notes  for  it,  chiefly  on  men  and  families. . . . 
Part  V.  is  narrative  Itinerary,  .  .  .**  wbich  is  illustrated  by  a  simple,  clear  map. 
The  volume  also  contains  an. appendix  of  collectanea,  the  iresult  not  directly  of 
travel,  hut  of  researoh  on  the  part  of  Leland. 

Aeiifi, — *  Wanderings  in  Arabia.*  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  (London :  Duck- 
worth,   1908.    Two  vols.,  pp.  XX.,  309;  x.,  297.    Map  and  Portrait    16s.  net,) 
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This  is  an  abridged  edition  of  the  author's  oelebrated  '  Travels  10  Arabia  Desota, 
arranged,  with  a  preface,  by  Edward  Garaett.  The  editor  has  catered  for  a  some- 
what wider  public  than  that  to  which  the  original  appealed,  by  preserYing  the 
narrative  of  travel  and  incident,  with  its  striking  individuality  of  dictioD,  at  the 
expense  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  more  scientific  information.  There  is  a  glossary 
of  Arabic  terms,  but  no  index.  Cartographers  will  note  with  interest  the  differences 
between  the  carefully  constructed  map  here  given,  and  others,  such  as  that  in 
Stieler's  Hand-atlas,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  longitude  of  HaiL 

'  La  Ri valit^  Anglo-Russe  au  xix*  Si^le  en  Asie.'  By  Dr.  Bouire.  (Paris : 
Armand  Colin.  1908.  Pp.  viii.,  298.  Map.  3  fr.  60.)  This  book  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  essay,  or  series  of  essays,  in  modem  history ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  oo-ordina« 
tion  of  articles  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.*  It 
traces  rapidly  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  present  position  of  the  two  Powers 
as  regards  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet^  and  analyzes  that  position  in  the  light 
of  the  treaty  of  1907.  It  thus  forms  a  very  convenient  guide  to  the  whole  subject^ 
and  as  such  would  seem  to  call  for  translation. 

<  The  Coming  Struggle  in  Eastern  Asia.'  By  B.  S.  Putnam  Weale.  (London : 
MacmiUan.  1907.  Pp.xiv.,656.  Map^  Diagrams,  and  lUu^tr.  128.^  net.)  This 
volume  is  stated  by  the  author  to  complete  his  series  of  p(^itical  treatises  deding 
with  the  Far  East.  As  before,  his  earlier  chapters  are  mainly  descriptive  in 
character,  dealing  with  *  Russia  beyond  Lake  Baikal,'  and  present  a  clear  picture  to 
serve  as  background  to  his  politicid  arguments.  As  regards  these,  it  need  only  be 
said  that  his  views  as  to  the  future  do  not  coincide  wkh  those  of  the  government 
which  renewed  the  alliance  with  Japan.  With  the  government,  army  and  navy  <^ 
that  empire,  its  finance,  industry,  and  conmieroe,  he  deals  at  length,  a  number  d 
diagrams  being  provided  to  clarify  the  latter  group  of  subjeets. 

'The  Ancient  History  of  China.'  By  Friedrich  Hirth.  (NewTork:  Columbia 
University  Press.  1908.  Pp.  xz.,  383.  Map,)  This  work  carries  the  history  of 
China  from  the  mythological  and  legendary  periods,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
earliest  date  assigned  in  the  exhaustive  chronological  table  is  b.o.  2862,  to  the  third 
century  b.o.  The  professor  of  Chinese  in  Columbia  University  has  set  forth  the 
story  very  clearly,  with  copious  references  to  leading  authorities.  An  inartistic 
diagram  map  shows  China  during  the  Ch6n  dynasty  (1122-^249  b.o.).  In  a  preface 
dealing  with  the  orthography  of  Chinese  names,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 
system  of  this  society. 

Africa. — ^A  Woman's  Pleasure  Trip  in  Somaliland.'  By  Frances  Swayne. 
(Bristol :  Wright.  1907.  Pp.  xii.,  172.  Map  and  Jllustr.  4».  net.)  This  short 
and  simple  narrative  of  a  journey  inland  from  Berbera  to  the  Gblis  range,  by  a 
relative  of  Colonel  Bwayne,  the  author  of  the  well-known '  Seventeen  Trips  in 
Somaliland,*  will  be  read  with  interest.  She  has  intimate  observations  to  make  on 
the  Somalis  whom  she  met,  and  clear  descriptions  of  the  country  to  give ;  and  the 
book  should  especially  attract  those  ladies  who  have  experience  o^  or  indinatton 
for,  camping. 

Amerioa. — *  Immigration  and  its  Effect  upon  the  United  States.'  By  Presoott  F. 
Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  1906.  6<.  net.)  Mr.  Hall 
examines  the  problem  of  emigration  and  immigration,  as  affecting  the  United  States, 
from  many  points  of  view.  He  deals  exhaustively  with  the  change  of  the  character 
of  the  immigrants  in  recent  years,  which  has  introduced  new  and  complicated 
problems,  economic  and  social  The  geographer,  however,  is  most  interested  in  the 
origin  of  the  immigrant  and  his  distribution  in  the  United  States.  Most  immi- 
grants now  remain  in  the  northern  eastern  states,  while  a  large  number  go  to  the 
northern  central  states.    The  west  receives  more  than  either  the  south ,  central,  or 
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the  sonth-easti  where  the  popnlation  of  immigrants  is  remarkably  smaU.  In  a  few 
generations  most  interesting  results  will  be  obtained  which  should  go  far  to  settling 
the  vexed  question  of  the  influence  of  the  predominance  of  racial  or  environmental 
factors  in  determining  the  character  of  the  individual  and  of  the  society. 

Austrdlcuui. — *  In  the  Land  of  Pearl  and  Gold.*  By  Alexander  Maodonald. 
(London:  Blackie.  1907.  Pp.  xi.,  818.  lUustratums,)  This  book  touches  <m 
several  important  Australasian  industries — pearl-fishing,  mining  of  various  sorts, 
sugar-planting,  etc  It  gives  a  view,  which  is  well  worth  possessing,  of  these 
industries  **  from  within,**  and  from  the-  standpoint  of  the  pioneer,  although,  being 
in  narrative  form,  it  is  in  no  sense  heavy  reading. 

Gmerdl.—*^  The  Romance  of  Savage  Life.*  By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot.  (London 
Seeley.  1908.  Pp.  384.  lUustraOom.)  This  volume  of  the  series,  entitled  the 
^Library  of  Romance,**  attempts  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  primitive  man. 
The  **  romantic "  aspect  of  the  subject  is  well  shown,  and  the  book  combines  a 
popular  tone  with  much  erudition.  Special  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of 
that  too  rare  feature,  a  compendious  Inbliography. 

*  De  P^kin  k  Paris.*  By  L.  Barzini.  (Paris :  Hachette.  1908.  Pp.  xvi.,  448. 
Map  and  Bltuirations,)  This  massive  volume  is  a  bright  narrative  of  the  journey 
made  by  Prince  Scipion  Borgh^  in  an  '^Itala**  motor-car  from  Peking  to  Paris, 
told  by  his  companion.  This  was  the  joum^  organized  by  the  Matin  newspaper. 
Its  result,  as  showing  the  capacity  of  the  automobile  for  progress  off  the  beaten 
track,  is  not  without  interest  to  geographers  at  a  time  wben  the  first  car  is  on  its 
way  to  take  part  in  polar  exploration.  To  all  who  follow  the  development  of  this 
method  of  locomotion,  the  numerous  photographs  would  alone  recommend  the  book. 

*  Active  Service  Pocket-Book.'  By  Bertrand  Stewart.  (London :  Clowes.  1907, 
Pp.  xxxii.,  940.  Map8  and  lllustr.  4«.  net,)  Numerous  and  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  this,  the  third  edition  of  this  manual.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  in  the  geographical  connection  is  a  list  of  the  principal  conventional  signs 
and  abbreviations  used  on  Indian  and  foreign  maps.  It  is  noted  that  many  of  these 
signs  have  had  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  show  them  clearly ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  this  principle,  if  applied,  has  not  been  so  fully  enough,  for  some  of  the 
signs  are  still  not  easy  to  read.  But  this  would  be  easily  remediable,  and  the  list 
is  exhaustive  and  of  first-rate  value,  adding  much  to  that  of  this  otherwise 
admirable  book,  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  nimiber  of  pages,  is  little  over  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

*  Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary.'  (London :  Burroughs 
Wellcome  &  Co.  1008.  Pp.  272.  1«.  net,)  This  valuable  pocket-book  now  reaches 
its  tenth  edition.  To  all  photographers  who  dislike  the  necessity  of  judging  the 
correspondence  of  a  tint  on  sensitized  paper  with  a  standard,  and  therefore  do  not  use 
the  form  of  exposure-meter  which  depends  on  this,  the  exposure-scale  here  provided 
is  practically  a  necessity ;  but  there  is,  moreover,  much  valuable  information,  not 
only  regarding  exposure  (with  calculations  for  light  values  for  each  month  at  various 
latitudes)  and  other  technical  details,  but  also  on  such  subjects  as  permits  to  photo- 
graph in  foreign  countries.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  there  are  three  editions — for 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  United  States. 
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THE  800IBTY. 
The  Society's  Awardi.— The]  Baok  Bequest  has  been  awarded  to  Lieut. 
George  Hulook,  R.K.,  for  his  important  servioes  as  surveyor  on  the 
National  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  in  the  constmction  of  the  large 
chart  embodying  the  discoveries  of  the  expedition. 

Sinu>PS. 

The  Physical  History  of  the  Bohemian  Hassii— In  an  artiole  in  the 
January  number  of  La  OSographie^  Prof.  Machacek  sumB  up  in  a  useful  way  our 
knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  Bohemia  and  neighbouring  regions  as  derived 
from  the  geological  investigations  of  many  different  observers.  The  Bohemian 
massif,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  block  of  ancient  land  which  has  not,  as  a  whole, 
been  covered  by  sea  since  very  early  geological  times.  It  is  one  of  those  areas  to 
which  recent  German  students  apply  the  expressive  term  "  Bumpf-gebirge,**  whidi, 
though  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  peneplain  of  Davis,  is  inadequatdy 
translated  by  the  latter  word.  As  a  French  equivalent,  Prof.  Machacek  uses  the 
equally  expressive,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfaotory  term  '^carcasse."* 
The  arch»an  basement  of  Bohemia,  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  crystalline 
schists,  has  been  warped  out  of  its  original  shape,  though  the  process  has  differed 
from  that  which  comes  into  play  in  true  mountain-building.  The  earlier  palieosdc 
formations  have  likewise  been  folded  and  fractured  by  the  series  of  movements 
known  as  the  Hercynian.  From  the  upper  carboniferous  onwards  a  continental 
era  set  in,  and  continental  conditions  were  dominant  until  the  great  cretaceous 
transgression.  Before  this,  the  surface  seems  to  have  been  worn  down,  not  by 
marine,  but  by  subaSrial  denudation.  The  Cretaceous  strata  have  been  subjected 
to  various  deformations  but  not  to  regular  folding,  and  the  movements  which 
caused  them  seem  to  date  from  about  the  Eocene,  when  great  dislocations,  followed 
by  a  period  of  volcanic  activity,  took  place.  But  these  were  not  the  latest  tectonic 
movements  to  which  the  massif  was  subjected.  The  form  of  the  valleys— deep, 
narrow,  and  winding — points  to  a  much  more  recent  movement  of  elevation,  which 
has  restored  the  erosive  power  of  the  streams,  and  it  is  with  this  movement,  Post- 
Miocene  in  date,  that  the  origin  of  the  Bdhmerwald  is  to  be  connected.  The  gorge 
cut  by  the  Danube  to  the  south  is  another  result  of  this  movement^  which  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  wave  of  deformation  which  affected  the 
whole  of  Sonth-Central  Europe  at  this  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper, 
Prof.  Machacek  treats  of  the  plateau  of  western  Moravia,  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  Bohemian  massif,  its  origin  and  age  being  the  same.  In  spite  of  the 
variety  of  the  geological  formations,  these  have  little  effect  on  the  ^vsent  relief, 
which  is  that  of  a  peneplain  surmounted  by  the  more  resistant  portions  of  the 
old  surface.  The  general  result  of  the  study  is  to  show  that  the  Bohemian  masdf 
has  been  the  theatre  of  recent  movements  of  some  importance,  which  have  detwr 
mined  the  present  forms  of  its  mountains  and  valleys. 

The  l^ransformation  of  the  Ltineburg  Heath.— In  the  Otograjphi$ehe 


*  It  is  mnoh  to  be  wished  that  some  term,  more  expressive  of  the  underlying  idea, 
could  be  substituted  in  English  for  the  unsatisfaotory  word  "  peneplain,"  though  the 
choice  might  be  a  matter  of  some  difflonlty.  The  idea  involved  might  find  partial 
expression  in  the  word  **  stump/'  though  this  is  open  to  objections,  and  fails  to  suggest 
horisonta}  extension. 
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ZeiUchr^  (yo).  40,  No.  2)  there  is  an  mstructiye  all-round  description  of  the 
LUnebnrger  Heide,  by  E.  Olrioht.  Last  century  it  still  inresented  an  almost 
uninterrupted  expanse  of  heath.  Only  with  the  discovery  of  the  Eieselgur  beds 
and  the  entry  of  the  railway  did  modem  life  penetrate  the  wilderness.  Becently, 
agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  haTe  been  making  great  strides,  and  the  heath  is  now 
among  the  first  of  G^ermany's  cattle-rearing  reserves.  The  heath-plant  is  more  and 
more  retreating  before  plough-land  and  forest,  the  latter  in  1900  claiming  23  per 
cent  of  the  whole  area.  The  ruling  tree  is  Scotch  pine,  which  is  crushing  out 
beech,  oak,  and  spruce,  and  engrossing  the  copses  everywhere  in  formation.  It 
turns  out,  however,  that  the  pine  will  not  permanently  adapt  itself  to  the  climate, 
and  must  yield  to  spruce  or  to  broad-leaved  trees.  Water-meadows  and  fish-ponds 
are  also  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  Another  factor  in  the  heath's  transforma- 
tion may  lie  in  the  discovery  of  immense  potash-beds,  and  for  the  first  time  deep 
borings  for  potash  are  openiug  to  view  imderground  formations  of  a  character 
essentially  different  from  that  hitherto  assumed.  Here  the  article  enters  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  geology  of  the  region.  Only  at  Litneburg  does  solid  rock 
emerge  above  the  diluvial  layers  (mostly  over  3000  feet  thick),  and  here  is  seen  an 
almost  complete  series  of  the  older  strata  from  the  Permian  to  the  Miocene. 
Hardly  anywhere  does  the  heath  present  interminable  plains,  but  everywhere  a 
beautifully  imdulating  landscape,  which,  with  its  characteristic  vegetation,  con- 
trasts strUdngly  with  the  depressed  neighbouring  regions — ^Wendland  to  the  east ; 
the  AUer  valley  in  the  south ;  the  great  moors  in  the  west ;  the  deep  Elbe  valley 
in  the  north.  Only  in  the  south-east  does  the  small  ridge  of  the  Hellberge  and 
the  Letzinger  heath  offer  passage  to  the  Fleming.  Despite  the  advance  of  forest 
and  field,  there  still  remain  vast  expanses  in  which,  to  the  horizon,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  almost  uninterrupted  heath. 

Human  Oeography  of  the  Plains  of  Lower  Lang^edoc— Following  up 
the  article  already  noticed  in  the  Journal  (vol.  80,  p.  209),  M.  M.  Sorre  has  set 
himself  the  further  task  of  disentangling  the  general  characteristics  of  the  human 
geography  of  Lower  Languedoc.  The  results  of  this  second  investigation  appear  in 
the  Annales  de  Odographie  (vol.  16,  No.  90).  The  part  of  Lower  Languedoc  here 
dealt  with  includes  the  littoral  plains  stretching  at  the  foot  of  the  '*  Goustidres  '*  from 
Nimes  to  Narbonne,  the  pliocene  hills  of  Biterrois,  the  H^rault  valley,  and  the  tertiary 
depressions  to  the  south  of  the  fold  of  St  Loup.  In  contrast  to  the  running  waters 
and  market-gardening  of  ItouB8illon,'and  to  the  flowery  fields,  terrace-cultures,  and 
forests  of  Provence,  Lower  Languedoc  from  Aude  to  the  Bhone  is  a  sea  of  vines ; 
its  soil  of  pebbles,  clay,  and'sand  offering  the  vine  its  choicest  nutriment  Li  the 
single  department  of  H^rault,  the  vine  now  covers  470,000  acres,  and  in  1904 
yielded  about  280,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  To  the  vine  as  its  dominant  culture 
must  be  referred  all  the  fluctuations  of  population  in  the  Languedoc  plain  during 
the  last  half-century.  Yet  under  the  ancient  regime  the  vine  but  divided  the 
field  with  cereals  and  olives.  As  late  as  1824,  H^rault  had  no  more  than  240,000 
acres  under  vines.  On  the  invasion  of  the  phylloxera  the  vine  covered  no  less  than 
550,000  acres.  The  revolution  thus  accompllBhed  in  the  rural  economy,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  condition  of  the  population,  between  1824  and  1860,  was  followed 
by  the  plantation  of  immense  spaces  formerly  covered  ^ith  marshes  and  woods. 
Such  a  reconstitution  of  economy  called  forth  a  considerable  flow  of  population 
towards  the  **  paluns  "  of  Yidourle  and  the  lower  Bhone,  where  the  economic  situa- 
tion had  been  deplorable,  and  towards  the  Biterrois,  where  veritable  Spanish  colonies 
were  formed.  A  characteristic  of  the  viticultnral  plain,  due  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  vine,  is  its  high  density  of  population,  exceeding  280  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  in  the  most  populous  quarters.    Jn  contrast,  too,  with  the  more  inland  parts. 
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more  than  86  per  oeni.  of  the  population  of  the  Laogaedoc  plun  ia  gathered  in 
agglomerate  gnmpa.  In  the  canton  of  Mto  only  5  per  cent  of  the  population  liyea 
scattered ;  in  parts  of  Ande  and  H6rault  only  sir.  Two  sketch-maps  illustrate  the 
groupmg  of  populatioDy  the  dependence  of  this  on  geological  characters  heing  well 
brought  out  in  the  second,  which  shows  how  most  of  the  centres  choose  the  Pliocene 
or  Upper  Mioceoe  in  preference  to  the  recent  alluvium. 

Lencadia  and  its  Belationa  with  Contmental  Greece.— A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  island  of  Leucadia  (or  Santa  Maura), 
adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Akamania,  both  on  the  physical  and  historical  side.  The 
theory  that  it,  and  not  the  more  southern  island,  was  really  the  Ithaka  of  Homer 
has  found  sereral  supporters,  among  tiiem  Herr  Dorpfeld,  who  has  discussed  the 
question  in  a  brochure  of  some  fifty  pages.  The  physical  side  has  been  re-exanuned 
in  the  light  of  recent  surveys  by  Prof.  Partsch  (Fetermanru  MUUUwigen^  1907, 
No.  12),  whose  former  rejearohes  on  the  geography  of  the  island  are  well  known. 
The  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  supposed  ifxmet  connection  between  the 
island  and  ndghbouring  mainlaud,  the  belief  in  which  is  based  on  statements  of 
several  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  Prof.  Partsch  points  out  that  the  recent 
careful  survey  by  Oberleutnant  Walter  v.  Mar^  the  results  of  which  bave  lately 
been  published  in  Berlin  (J.  Moser,  1907),  are  of  special  value  as  a  basis  for  its 
study.  The  remarkable  point  in  the  old  story  is  that  the  connecting  isthmus 
(supposed  to  have  been  cut  through  by  the  Corinthians)  was  placed,  not  at  the 
north  point  of  the  island  where  it  is  now  almost  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  long 
spit  of  shingle  (known  in  part  as  the  ^  Plaka  'O*  but  further  south,  abreast  of  the 
old  town  of  Leukas.  Prof.  Partsch  believes  that  the  historians  were  inoonect  in 
their  statements,  and  he  shows  on  the  one  hand  that  no  evidence  of  a  former 
southern  connection  has  been  found  during  the  modem  dredging  operations  in  the 
lagoon;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  northern  spit  of  land  must  already  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  earliest  historical  times.  As  had  already  been  recognized  by 
the  geologist  Stefani,  the  lagoon  separating  the  ishmd  from  the  mainland  has  a 
structural  origin,  and  is  no  mere  recent  formation,  even  though  it  has  almost 
certainly  been  the  scene  of  a  movement  of  depression  during  historic  times.  If  an 
isthmus  had  existed  close  to  Old  Leukas,  the  mole  built  by  the  Corinthians  farther 
south  would  have  been  imnece&sary,  and  Prof.  Partsch  believes  that  the  operations 
for  opening  a  passage  consisted  probably  in  the  clearing  away  of  the  accumulations 
of  sand  which  tend  to  block  the  "Stretti  Canale"  between  the  Plaka  and  the 
mainland  coast.  At  any  rate,  he  thinks  the  cut  must  have  been  through  some 
part  of  the  northern  bar.  A  good  case  has  certainly  been  made  out  for  this  view, 
though  it  still  seems  not  impossible  that,  if  the  sea-level  was  once  relatively  lower 
than  at  present,  the  narrow  passage  of  the  "Stretti  Canale"  may  formerly  have 
been  entirely  blocked. 

A8IA. 

ThelKhatanga  Expedition  of  1905.— A  short  sketch  of  the  course  and 
results  of  this  expedition,  which  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Journal  during 
the  time  it  was  in  the  field,  is  given  by  M.  Backlund,  the  geologist  of  the  party, 
in  the  February  number  of  La  QSographie.  Its  leader  was  M.  Tolmachof,  and  its 
object  the  exploration  of  the  system  of  the  Khatanga  in  Northern  Siberia,  the 
upper  course  of  which  was  known  only  from  its  chance  discovery  by  Chekanovski 
soon  after  1870,  while  in  search  of  the  upper  Olenek.  A  number  of  extensive 
lakes  were  reported  from  its  upper  basm,  but,  as  it  now  proves,  the  information 
regarding  them  was  very  erroneous.  The  expedition  set  out  from  TumkhaMk 
on  the  Tenesei,  and  went  north-east  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lmna,  a  tributary 
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of  that  riTer,  whenoe  two  ieparate  partieB  oroBsed  oyer  into  the  bttnn  of  the 
Ehatanga,  one  of  them  tradng  the  oouree  of  the  Eotui,  its  western  headstream. 
This  region  is  characterised  by  its  tabular  form  (only  broken  by  the  deeply  cut 
valleys  of  the  Eotui  system),  which  causes  the  water-parting  to  take  a  very 
irregular  course.  The  plateau  is  composed  of  sheets  of  diabase,  which  fotm 
terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  larger  valleys.  The  rivers  form  lake-like  expansions, 
often  of  considerable  depth.  The  two  parties  having  united  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Jessei — the  only  lake  of  any  size  in  this  region,  though  much  smaller  tiian 
has  been  supposed^-«the  next  task  was  the  examination  of  the  lacustrine  region 
to  the  south  and  the  exploration  of  the  Moiero,  or  eastern  headstream  of  the 
Ehatanga,  which  last  was  effected  on  sledges.  This  river,  unlike  the  Eotui,  has 
a  very  sinuous  course,  and  does  not  trench  the  plateau  like  the  latter.  On  the 
approach  of  summer,  preparations  were  made  (in  which  much  help  was  received 
from  the  Yakuts)  for  the  descent  of  the  imited  stream  of  the  Ehatanga,  which  took 
place  partly  by  nit,  partly  by  boat.  The  voyagers  took  to  the  land  before  quite 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  after  tracing  the  coast  east  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Anabar,  surveyed  this  river  on  the  return  journey.  The  middle  course  of  the 
Ehatanga  has  made  a  deep  trench  .in  the  Palasozoic  limestone,  and  its  precipitous 
banks  are  cut  into  fantastic  forms.  The  rapids  which  occur  in  various  placej  are 
caused  by  intrusions  of  diabase.  While  forming  a  continuation  of  the  North 
Siberian  plateau,  the  country  between  the  Ehatanga  and  Anabar  lacks  the  pro*- 
tecting  covering  of  diabase  seen  on  the  Eotui,  and  has  been  much  denuded, 
descending  to  the  north  in  a  series  of  terraces.  A  map  which  accompanies  the 
paper  shows  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  etc.^  as  laid  down  by  the  expedition,  side  by 
side  with  their  delineation  on  former  maps,  and  this  brings  out  clearly  the  extensive 
changes  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  survey. 

The  LoloSt— The  claim  of  Captain  lyOllone  (Journal,  vol.  80,  p.  487)  to  have 
been  the  first  to  traverse  the  interior  of  the  Ta  Liang  Shan — ^the  mountainous 
habitat  of  the  independent  Lolos — has  elicited  a  reminder  from  M.  Bonin^  the 
well-known  French  explorer,  of  his  journey  in  the  same  country  in  1898,  which 
was  briefly  described  (with  sketch-map),  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society  for  1899  (Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  206).  This  traveller,  however^ 
traversed  only  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country  in  a  diagonal  line  from  Eiao- 
Eiating  to  Eien-chang  or  Ning-yuen,  so  that  a  field  for  farther  work  still  remained 
after  his  journey.  The  precise  position  of  research  regarding  the  Lolos  and  their 
country  has  be^  summed  up  by  M.  Henri  Cordier  in  the  January  number  of  La 
Geographie,  Many  of  the  travellers  who  have  collected  information  have  been  little 
known  to  the  public,  at  least  in  this  country,  much  having  been  done  to  throw  light 
on  the  Lolos  by  French  missionaries,  like  P^res  Vial  and^  Gu^briant,  as  well  as  by 
travellers  like  Baber,  Bourne,  Hosie,  Bonin,  etc.  Besides  sketching  the  history  of 
European  travel  in  or  about  the  Lolo  country,  M.  Cordier  summarises  what  is  known 
of  the  origin,  designations,  language,  writiDg,  etc,  of  the  people.  According  to  Fdre 
Vial,  the  people  say  that  they  originally  came  from  the  region  between  Tibet  and 
Burma,  but  much  obscurity  prevails  as  to  their  past  The  name  by  which  they  have 
become  generally  known  is  of  course  merely  a  soubriquet  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
who  also  use  the  more  general  term  Man-tse  (Barbarians).  Baber's  explanation  of 
the  term  Lolos  as  signifying  **  black  bones  "  is  doubted  by  Bons  d'Anty,  but  M. 
Cordier  quotes  Dev^ria  as  pointing  to  a  similar  expression  as  in  use  among  the 
Eirghiz.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Vial  states  that  Lolo  is  a  Chinese  corruption  of 
No — the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  A  special  interest  atta(ihes  to  the  Lolos  of 
the  Ta  Liang  Shan  because  they  have  here  maintained  themselves  in  greater  purity 
than  in  the  more  outlying  districts. 
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Volcanoefl  in  Hortham  Japan :  Errata.— Mr.  ICtfoid,  the  sxxihar  of  tlie 
article  on  Japanese  Yolcanoee  in  the  Fehruary  number  of  the  Joumai,  points  out 
the  following  errata  as  oooorring  in  the  article  as  printed :  On  p.  194,  line  2, 
** distinct"  should  read  '^extinot^"  and  on  line  8  of  the  last  paragraph,  ''wall 
crater  "  should  be  **  crater  wall**  The  title  to  the  upper  illustraidon  on  196  should 
read  "  Bandaisan  from  Lake  Inawashiro,"  and  in  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  198, 
line  4,  ''Hindo"  should  be  ''Hondo.'*  He  also  states,  with  reference  to  the 
parenthesis  in  the  last  line  of  p.  190  and  first  of  191  (which  was  not  in  the  manu- 
script of  the  article),  that  the  "  descriptions  "  referred  to  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
translations  from  more  or  less  unreliable  Japanese  sources,  and  that,  eyen  in  the 
case  of  Yolcanoes  visited  by  the  author,  serious  discrepancies  occur. 

A7BI0A. 

H.  Oentil's  Geological  Besearohes  in  Horocco.— This  travelkr,  whose 
former  work  has  from  time  to  time  been  referred  to  in  the  Journal,  continued  his 
examination  of  the  geology  of  portions  of  Morocco  during  1907,  though  the  events 
of  which  the  country  has  been  the  scene  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
original  programme.  This  was  to  have  led  him  once  more  to  the  Atlas  south  of 
Marakesh,  in  which  city  he  had  planned  to  instal  a  meteorological  observatory,  as 
a  check  on  his  determination  of  altitude  in  the  mountains.  But  having  arrived  at 
Marakesh  on  March  12,  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  soon  afterwards  made 
it  necessary  to  abandon  further  attempts  in  this  direction.  M.  Genial  turned  his 
attention  instead  to  the  borderland  on  the  side  of  Algeria,  carrying  out  also  some 
geological  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast 
{Renseign,  Colon.,  Com.  A/rique  Franfoise,  1908,  No.  2).  In  the  Tangier  region 
he  found  that  the  Pliocene  sandstones  which  form  the  very  regular  plateau  of  the 
Earbya,  between  the  Wed  Kharub  and  the  coast,  are  identical  in  faciw  with  those 
examined  by  him  in  1886  near  Tetuan,  and  he  draws  important  conclusions  as  to 
the  history  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  This  must^  he  holds,  have  already  been 
open  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  these  Pliocene  sandstones,  the  former  com* 
munication  (early  Miocene)  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  north  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  having  by  the  end  of  that  period  been  displaced  to  the  south  of 
the  Bif.  Here,  as  in  the  other  districts  examined,  he  paid  special  attention  to  the 
question  of  water-supply,  and  was  able  to  determine  the  geological  position  of  the 
water  stratum.  In  the  "  Barb  **  district  near  Casablanca,  he  found  that  the  Pliocene 
sandstones  rest  on  a  suhnstratum  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age^  but  on  the  Algerian 
frontier  the  formations  represented  are  much  more  varied,  including  strata  of 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  age.  Two  distinct  series  of  folds  wwe  here 
observed,  an  older  of  Hercynian,  and  a  more  recent  of  Alpine  type.  Besults  of 
volcanic  activity  from  the  Oarboniferous  age  onwards  were  also  found.  M.  Gentil 
thinks  that  water  might  be  obtained  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ujda,  where  some  at  least  of  the  soil  seems  likely  to  prove  fertile. 

The  Western  Coatts  of  the  Sed  Sea.— Professor^erdman  has  communicated 
to  the  Journal  of  tJie  Linnean  Society  (December  21, 1907)  a  series  of  reports  on 
the  results  of  investigations  into  the  marine  biology  of  the  Sudanese  Bed  sea, 
carried  out  under  his  direction  in  1904  by  Mr.  Cyril  Crossland.  Some  oi  the 
reports  deal  with  special  portions  of  the  biological  collections,  but  Mr.  Crosaland's 
own  narrative  of  the  expedition,  and  discussion  of  certain  of  the  features  of  the 
coasts  visited,  are  of  interest  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  Several  weeks 
were  spent  at  Suez,  the  marine  fauna  of  which  is  typically  tropical,  affording  a 
distinct  contrast  with  that  previously  studied  by  Mr.  Crossland  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent  during  his  expedition  to  the  Cape  Yerde  group.    Voyaging  hence 
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down  the  Bed  sea  in  a  small  yessel,  he  was  able  to  see  many  littlo-known  harboun 
and  reefg  on  the  western  shored,  especially  between  21^  30' "and  18^  N^  and  was 
atmck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  biological  oonditions.  Of  all  seas  this  best 
deserres  the  name  Coral  sea,  as  (with  one  partial  exception)  corals  luxuriate  eyery- 
where.  The  exception  is  formed  by  the  large  enclosed  bay  of  Dongola  or  Dongonab^ 
where  a  submarine  bar  separates  a  coral  area  to  the  soutii  ^m  a  nullipore  area  to 
the  north.  The  absence  of  coral  in  the  latter  cannot  be  explidned  by  any  of  the 
causes  which  in  general  restricts  its  growth,  and  Mr.  Grossland  suggests  that  if  the 
reason  could  be  found  it  might  throw  light  on  the  unexplained  absence  of  reef- 
forming  coral  on  parts  of  the  East  African  coast.  A  special  report  deals  with  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Sudanese  coast  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Bed  sea  the  rift  TsUey 
is  here  bounded  by  ranges  of  jagged  mountains  of  granite  and  the  crystalline  rocks, 
between  which  and  the  sea  is  a  plain  of  alluyial  gravel  and  sand,  traversed  in  places 
by  ranges  of  low  hills.  A  striking  feature  is  the  number  of  canal-like  bays  or 
^  khors  ^  running  into  the  coast  plain.  They  have  been  attributed  to  two  series  of 
faults  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  their  permanence  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
almost  rainless  climate,  the  absence  of  strong  tidal  currents,  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  growing  conL  Both  fringing  and  barrier  ree&  are  represented^  as  well 
as  scattered  reefs — some  of  atoll  form.  Many  evidences  of  recent  elevation  are  to 
be  seen  in,  the  form  of  raised  beaches  and  old  erosion  lines  or  clifiEs,  and  Darwin's 
subsidence  theory  cannot  therefore  be  adopted  in  explanation  of  the  barrier  Ireefs  or 
atoU-like  forms.  Mr.  Grossland  regards  the  forms  of  the  reefs  as  due  to  the  balance 
between  aggrading  and  degrading  agents,  the  former  being  the  growth  of  coral, 
nullipores,  etc,  the  latter  the  corrosive  action  of  the  sea  and  the  rotting  caused  by 
boring  organisms.  A  note  is  also  given  on  the  shore-diff  near  Alexandria,  which 
is  composed  of  wind-blown  sand  (broken  shell  material),  passing  lower  down  into 
sandstone  of  considerable  hardness.  Between  high  and  low  water  there  is  a  rook- 
flat,  which  seems  to  owe  its^origin  to  the  hardening  action  of  the  sea  water.  Below 
water-level  its  edge  is  protected  by  an  incrustation  caused  by  marine  organisms. 

Captain  Percival's  Surveys  in  the  Bahr-el-OhazaL-— With  reference  to  the 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1907  (p.  604),  Qaptain  Claud 
Perdval,  the  officer  whose  surveys  were  there  described,  writes  to  point  out  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  credit  him  with  the  earlier  survey  work  carried  out  in  association 
with  Lieut.  Bayldon,  S.N.  (also  referred  to  by  Lieut.  Comyn  in  the  November 
number,  p.  624).  This  was  done  by  Captain  A.  B.  Percival,  D.8.O.,  of  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers — an  officer  with  a  distinguished  career  both  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Sudan.  In  the  map  accompanying  the  same  article,  the  hills  south 
of  Bagaa  should  have  been  named  Munguyat,  not  Mungalyat 

AXEBICA. 

Betreat  of  Glaciers  in  the  Canadian  EockieSi— We  understand  that 
Messrs.  Q.  and  W.  S.  Yaux  (whose  report  on  observations  of  certain  glaciers  of 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  in  1906  was  printed  hist  year  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  cf  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia)  have  lately  reported  to  that 
Academy  on  the  results  of  further  work  carried  out  in  1907.  As  in  1906,  the 
observations  have  shown  that  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  of  this  region,  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time,  continues  to  make  itself  noticeable — ^in  fact,  the 
shrinkage  and  breaking  down  of  the  glaoier^tongues  were  increasingly  marked  in 
1907.  The  tongue  of  the  lllecillewaet  glader,  when  examined  on  August  12  last, 
was  found  to  have  receded  65  feet  since  July  24, 1906  (if  measured  along  a  line 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  glacier).  A  similar  state  of  things  was  observed, 
on  August  16,  at  the  Asnlkan  glacier,  the  changes  being  here  more  marked  thai) 
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for  seTeral  years.  At  the  Victoria  glacier  the  changes  were  less  marked,  though 
still  in  the  same  direction.  On  Angnst  19  the  Yoho  glacier  was  found  to  have 
receded  yery  appreciably  during  the  previous  twelvemonth,  particularly  on  the 
left  side.  As  in  other  ezamples,-the  point  of  greatest  extension  was  a  very  long, 
blade-like  tongue  occupying  one  of  the  grooves  in  the  glader-bed,  parallel  to  its 
direction  of  flow.  The  above  &ct8  are  the  more  lemarkaUe,  as  the  winter  oi  1906-07 
had  been  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  following  summer  showed  a  low  average  of 
sunshine  and  low  temperature  conditions.  Further  study  is  evidently  necessary 
before  the  relation  between  weather  conditions  and  glader  changes  can  be  fully 
understood. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake.  — ^We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  F. 
Trimmer,  who  for  some  years  has  pidd  attention  to  the  fluctuations  of  this  lake 
(c^  JoumcUf  vol.  18,  p.  97) :  '*  A  note  appears  in  the  Sali  Lake  Tribune  of 
February  21  that  the  latest  observations  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  local  officials 
find  the  level  of  the  Gkeat  Salir  lake  at  that  date  to  be  3  feet  6  inches  above  zero. 
This  level  was  not  reached  in  1907  until  midsummer.  That  would  be  after  the 
snows  had  come  down  the  rivers,  and  it  was  the  highest  reading  for  ten  years. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  one  came  across  newspaper  articles  from  time  to 
time  lamenting  the  approaching  demise  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  the  level  having 
been  fedling  for  so  long.  But  the  outlook  to-day  seems  different.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  later  about  the  '  cut-off'  built  on  piles  during  this  low- water 
period  by  the  Central  Pacific  Bailway  for  10  miles  across  the  shallows  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  at  a  height  said  not  to  contemplate  the  waters  again 
rising.  The  statement  is  made  that  a  further  rise  of  2  feet  in  the  lake  will 
submerge  the  rails.  Bearing  in  mind  the  steadily  increasing  diversion  for  irrigation 
of  all  streams  feeding  the  Great  Salt  lake,  this  rise  now  imder  observation  seems  to 
be  of  unusual  interest.^ 

Exploration  in  Matto  Orosso,  BranL—The  work»  now  in  progress^  for  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  line  through  the  west  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso, 
seems  likely  to  supply  some  useful  information  on  the  geography  of  this  imperfectly 
known  region.  A  report  by  Major  Candido  Bondon,  leader  of  the  military  com*- 
mission  to  which  the  work  has  been  entrusted,  is  quoted  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Zeitschrift  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  for  the  present  year  (p.  193). 
Major  Bondon  had,  at  the  time  of  sending  off  his  despatch,  lately  returned  to 
DiamanUno  from  an  expedition  to  the  Yuraema,  one  of  the  main  headstreams  of 
the  Tapajoz,  which  he  had  reached  in  13^  S.  During  the  march  north  he  had 
crossed  the  almost  treeless  plain  on  which  all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tapajos 
have  their  sources,  and  liad  fixed  the  positions  of  sixteen  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Turuema.  Three  tribes  of  Indians — the  Paresis,  Gabexis,  and  Nyambiquiras — 
were  encountered,  and  the  party  had  to  resist  an  attack,  probably  from  the  Nyam- 
biquiras, with  whom  the  rubber  collectors  who  frequent  this  region  have  for  some 
time  been  at  feud.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Tapirapuinsan  range  showed 
a  succession  of  terraces  rising  into  a  mountain  chain,  which  apparently  forms  the 
water-parting  between  the  basins  of  the  Guapore,  Paraguay,  and  Tapajoz.  The 
greater  part  of  the  region  consists  of  sand,  with  a  substratum  of  sandstone,  but 
considerable  differences  in  the  vegetation  were  observable  on  crossing  the  water- 
parting.  X 

POLAB  M»I0V& 
HacClnre's  Ship,  the  "  Investigator."^It  is  reported  from  America  that 
the  InvesUgaiorf  which  was  abandoned  by  MacOlure  in  1863  when  ice-bound  in  its 
winter  quarters  on  the  north  side  of  Banks  Land,  was  last  summer  visited  by  the 
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whalers,  who  found  the  ship  in  good  preservation,  and,  owing  to  the  unusual  freedom 
of  the  coast  from  ice,  were  able  to  tow  her  away.  If  the  story  be  correct,  the  retura 
to  civilization  of  a  ship  that  has  remained  ice-bound  in  the  far  north  for  over  half 
a  century,  will  be  a  unique  event  in  the  history  of  exploration. 

The  Drift-cask  Experiment. — An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Geographical  Sodety  has  elicited  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  casks  of  which 
the  discovery  had  been  previously  reported,  another  of  those  cast  adrift  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  direction  of  polar  currents  has  been  recovered.  This 
was  No.  50  of  the  series,  and  it  had  been  dropped  by  Captain  Tuttlo  on 
August  21,  1901,  in  lat.  12P  6'  N.,  long.  171°  33'  W.  It  was  found  in  August 
1903^  by  a  native  of  Ammen,  8  miles  south-east  of  Gape  North,  Siberia,  having 
thus  reached  land  at  no  great  distance  from  its  starting-point.  Cape  North  lying 
only  just  west  of  180°  from  Qreenwich.  The  general  direction  of  drift  must  thus 
have  been  south-west,  on  the  supposition  that  the  course  taken  was  fairly  direct. 
The  following  are  the  positions  at  which  other  casks  were  cast  adrift ; 

Nos,  1,  2,  8  in  70°  47'  N.,  126°  3'  W. 
„  22  „  70°  35'  N.,  120^  35'  W. 
„  24  „  70°  62'  N.,  125°  35'  W. 
„  26  „  71°  0'  N.,  128°  6'  W. 
„      38      „  70°  60'  N.,  123°    6'  W. 

Mr.  Hikkelsen's  EzpeditioiL — ^The  news  was  telegraphed  from  Seattle  on 
April  3  that  Mr.  Mikkelsen  had  arrived  there  the  previous  day  from  Alaska.  He 
had  left  Flazman  island  on  October  16,  aod  journeyed  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Alaska  towards  Nome,  afterwards  proceeding  along  the  Yukon  towards  Fort  Gibson, 
and  coming  out  by  way  of  Fairbanks  and  Yaldez.  Mr.  Leffingwell,  the  geologist, 
remained  at  Flaxman  island  to  continue  the  scientific  work.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Mikkelsen  i3  hoping  to  obtain  further  funds  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  task. 

MATHBXATIOAL  AVB  FHTSIOAL  eXOeBAFHT. 

Fluvial  and  Glacial  Erosion. — An  article  by  Prof.  Brunhes  in  the  'Revut 
de  Oeographie  is  called  forth  by  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1906,  and  published  in  the  Scottish  Oeographioal 
Magazine  in  the  following  February.  Prof.  Brunhes  accepts  as  correct  the  differ- 
ence between  valleys  excavated  by  fluvial  and  glacial  eros'on — the  (J  form  of  the 
latter  and  the  over-deepening  of  the  main  valley,  but  ascribes  the  result  in  great 
measure  to  the  action  of  water  beneath  the  glaciers  and  not  to  the  direct  erosion  of 
ice.  He  points  out  that  the  (J-shaped  bottom  of  some  valleys,  such  as  that  of 
Lauterbrunnen,  is  formed  of  dShris  that  has  fallen  or  been  carried  down  by  water, 
and  that  the  vertical  cliffs  show  no  signs  of  abrasion  by  ice.  He  refers  to  the 
firequency  of  bars  and  bosses  of  rock  in  glaciated  valleys  and  the  rocky  knobs 
often  rising  in  the  midst  of  existing  glaciers  which  are  known  in  Switzerland  as 
Flatten.  By  these  the  subglacial  water  is  diverted  into  two  or  more  streams,  and 
hence  the  bed  of  the  glacier  is  broadened  and  assumes  the  (J  form.  Where  the 
glacier  is  contracted  or  tapers  off  at  its  extremity  the  two  streams  run  together, 
and  the  valley,  after  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  approaches  rather  to  the  V  than 
the  U  form.  The  ice  plays  its  part  in  rounding  off  and  polishing  the  furrows 
washed  out  by  the  water  and  grinding  down  all  salient  points.  It  reduces  the 
ridge  between  the  streams,  sometimes  removing  it  altogether,  or  leaving  only  bars 
and  knolls  here  and  there.  The  excavation  of  these  valleys  ui,  therefore,  according 
to  Prof.  Brunhes,  commenced  by  water  directed  and  controlled  by  glaciers,  and  is 
completed  by  the  action  of  the  ice. 

No.  v.— Mat,  1908.  2  q 
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The  BelatiTe  Levek  of  fhe  Land  and  Sea.— The  view  of  Saeui,  that  the  sea- 
level  has  remained  yirtually  constant  during  the  recent  geological  period,  and  that 
aoy  distnrhaQce  of  the  relative  levels  of  land  tnd  sea  must  be  due  to  local  move- 
ments of  the  land,  is  pretty  generally  accepted  by  geologists.  The  contrary  view 
has  found,  however,  a  champion  in  M.  P.  N^gris,  who  has  written  various 
papers  on  recent  changes  of  level  in  the  Mediterranean  region^  which  changes,  he 
holds,  point  to  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  the  sea  within  historic  times  (Of. 
Journal^  vol.  34,  p.  483).  From  his  researches  at  Delos,  Prof.  Cayeux  was  led 
to  doubt  the  conclusions  of  M.  N^gris,  who  has  therefore  himself  made  an  examina- 
tion of  that  island  with  a  view  to  testing  M.  Gayeux's  propositions.  The  results, 
which  he  has  lately  published  as  a  brochure  (Athens:  Charles  Beck;  Paris:  G. 
B^rauger,  1907),  have  only  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  opinion,  and  he 
maintains  that  both  the  natural  shore  features  and  the  position  of  ancient  edifices 
now  bathed  by  the  sea  indicate  a  recent  rise  in  the  level  of  the  latter.  M.  N^gris 
supports  his  contention  by  many  other  instances  of  submerged  buildings  within  the 
Mediterranean  region,  these  having,  in  his  opinion,  all  been  constructed  at  a  time 
when  their  sites  were  raised  above  the  sea-level.  The  wide  distribution  of  such 
partially  submerged  buildings  might  seem  to  favour  M.  N^gris's  view,  though  it 
may  be  asked  whether  there  are  no  recorded  facts  which  tell  in  the  opposite  direction. 
While  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  swelling  up  of  the  beds  of  some  of  the  seas  may 
have  taken  place,  as  M.  N^gris  supposes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  move- 
ments could  be  so  general  and  similar  in  direction  as  to  affect  the  level  of  the  ocean 
as  a  whole ;  for  a  sinking  of  the  sea-bed,  under  the  weight  of  sediment  deposited 
on  it,  is  rather  to  be  expected,  in  places  at  least.  Were  the  Mediterranean  an 
entirely  closed  sea,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  accepting  the  theory  as  regards 
this  particular  region,  bat  M.  N^ris  supposes  that  a  similar  rise  in  tiie  sea-level 
has  taken  place  on  the  oceanic  coasts  of  Western  Europe. 

Sea-water  and  fhe  Oennination  of  Seeds.— In  any  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  the  question  of  the  dispersal  of  their  seeds  by  the  agency  of  the  sea 
is,  of  course,  an  important  one,  rendering  it  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  seeds 
of  various  species  may  retain  their  vitality  after  long  immersion.  Practical 
experiments  with  this  object  have  been  made  by  a  good  many  observers,  including 
Darwin,  though  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  reproduction  of  natural  conditions  in 
such  experiments.  Mr.  Selim  Berger,  of  Stockholm,  whose  study  of  the  colonization 
by  plants  of  newly  formed  islands  in  one  of  the  Swedish  lakes  was  referred  to  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  (January,  1908,  p.  Ill),  has  carried  out  perhaps 
the  most^  methodical  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  been  made. 
Having  procured  the  seed  of  a  number  of  species  (some  Scandinavian,  some  from 
the  Falkland  islands),  he  subjected  a  fixed  number  of  each  kind  to  thirty  days' 
immersion,  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  after- 
wards placing  both  alike  in  a  darkened  room,  between  layers  of  moistened  filter- 
paper,  while  samples  of  the  same  seeds,  collected  at  the  same  time  but  not  previously 
immersed  in  water,  were  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  seeds  were  examined  daily 
for  a  complete  year.  Mr.  Berger  has  described  the  experiment  and  its  results  in 
the  Beihefte  zur  Botanischen  CentrcMatt  (Dresden,  1907),  and  has  sent  us  a  reprint 
of  the  paper.  As  might  be  expected,  difierent  seeds  (of  twenty-six  separate  kinds 
subjected  to  the  experiment)  behaved  in  very  difierent  ways,  and  differences  were 
observed  according  to  the  three  different  modes  of  treatment  Thus,  while  some 
germinated  freely  before  being  removed  from  the  water,  in  the  case  of  others  this 
happened  only  during  the  subsequent  treatment,  while  in  a  few  cases  all  the  seeds 
(in  one  or  other  of  the  categories)  failed  to  germinate  within  the  year.  A  com- 
parison of  the  fate  of  tbe  seeds  immersed  in  salt,  with  that  in  fresh  water,  shows 
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that  in  the  case  of  certain  specieB  the  salt  water  bad  increased  the  percentage  of 
those  germinating,  though  in  others  the  reverse  held  good.  In  some  cases  also  the 
immersion,  whether  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  had  caused  a  larger  percentage  to 
germinate  than  was  the  case  with  the  seeds  not  immersed  at  all.  Of  importance 
as  regards  the  dispersal  of  plants  by  ocean  currents  is  the  fact  that  wbile  the 
seeds  of  some  spedes  remained  floating  throughout  the  period  of  immersion  (some 
germinating  in  this  position),  those  of  other  kinds  all  sank,  either  at  once  or  within 
a  very  short  time.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
seeds  of  some  species  (whether  immersed  or  not)  remained  "  hard,"  or  apparently 
capable  of  germination,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  year. 

HIBTOBIOAL  OBOeBAFHT. 

Early  Cartography  of  the  Baltio.~Some  interesting  notes  on  this  subject 
are  given  by  Prof.  V.  Bellio  in  the  Rivista  Geogr»  Italtana  for  November,  1907. 
The  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  but  devotes  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  early  Italian  and  Catalan  portolani,  aoid  the  probable 
sources  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Baltic.  At  the  outset  he 
discusses  briefly  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  Italians  or  Catalans  as  makers 
of  nautical  charts,  and  upholds  the  claims  of  the  former  as  against  the  views  of 
Hamy  and  others.  Without  accepting  the  suggestion  of  Magnaghi  that  Dalorto  and 
Dulcert  (which  last  he  prefers  to  read  Dolceti)  may  have  been  one  individual,  he 
holds  that  the  latter  may  quite  as  probably  have  been  of  Italian  as  of  Catalan 
origin.  In  regard  to  the  mapping  of  Northern  Europe,  he  equally  dissents  from 
the  view  of  Hamy  that  any  knowledge  of  this  region  possessed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  came  solely  through  the  Spaniards, 
showing  that  the  (Genoese  were  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  seas  at  least  as 
far  as  Flanders.  While  many  of  the  early  portolani  omit  the  Baltic  altogether,  and 
others,  from  Oarignano  onwiurds,  show  it  merely  in  diagrammatic  form,  the  charts 
of  Dalorto,  Dolceti,  the  Laurenziana  Gaddiana,  and  the  Catalan  of  1350  (?)  and 
1375  (all  belonging  to  one  type  in  this  respect)  make  some  attempt  to  represent  its 
outlines,  though  with  very  partial  success.  As  a  possible  source  of  this  delineation. 
Prof.  Bellio  quotes  the  description  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  which  ehows  a  somewhat 
striking  agreement  with  it  as  regards  the  main  features.  He  also  refers  to  the 
configuration  given  to  the  region  of  the  Baltic  in  maps  of  a  type  found  in  early 
manuscript  or  printed  versions  of  Ptolemy's  (Geography,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  informatioh  obtained  by  Marino  Sanuto  about  1320.  Curiously  enough,  be 
makes  no  special  reference  to  the  map  of  Claudius  Clavus,  to  which  some  of  the 
later  examples  were  almost  certainly  indebted,  and  which  might  far  more  suitably 
have  appeared  in  his  fourth  than  in  his  second  category.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
paper  he  discusses  two  of  the  early  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Baltic,  viz.  the 
'  Itinerary  of  Bruges '  and  the  '  Navigatio  ex  Dania  per  Mare  Balticum  ad  Esto- 
niam,'  laying  down  the  data  supplied  by  these  on  a  map,  in  which  the  actual  coasts 
are  also  shown,  as  well  as  those  derived  from  Dalorto.  The  Italian  cartographers 
evidently  made  little  if  any  use  of  these  sources.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Venice 
map  of  1514,  of  which  a  reproduction  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Joiimaly  gives,  for  the  time,  an  unusually  good  indication  of  the  Baltic. 

OBHEBAL. 

Oeography  and  Arohiteotnre. — An  interesting  note  on  this  subject  appears 

in  the  BuHding  News  and  Engineering  Journal  (vol.  93,  No.  2752).    It  is  pointed 

out  that  the  great  styles  of  architecture  have  always  had  their  geographical 

centres,  whence  they  have  spread  with  wider  trade  routes  and  commercial  and 
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political  development.  They  were  created  in  wealthy  connldes  during  long  years 
of  peace,  with  little  interference  from  outside.  In  the  hands  of  a  rich  aristoo-acy 
money  was  freely  devoted  to  great  buildings.  This  was  the  case  in  the  cities  of 
Greece.  The  routes  of  East  and  West  met  here— the  caravanpath  over  the  desert 
through  Tyre  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Greece,  to  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  and  the  sea 
routes  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  external  contact  was  not  too 
close:  development  was  untainted  with  foreign  styles.  The  supply  of  Fentellic 
marble  was  very  large,  and  all  the  great  buildings  arose  in  times  of  peace.  The 
reaction  of  Grecian  architecture  was  traceable  as  far  as  north-west  India,  especially 
after  the  march  of  Alexander.  In  Rome,  architecture  developed  during  cen- 
turies of  peace:  it  spread  as  the  legions  subdued  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and 
followed  their  march  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  north-west,  especially  the  Rhine. 
After  Rome  fell,  Constantinople  became  the  trading  centre  of  the  world,  and  the 
Byzantine  style  spread  eastward  and  westward  along  the  old  trade  routes,  and  also 
through  Russia.  Venice,  froi^  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  was  able  to  assimilate  and 
disseminate.  These  two  types  of  Romanesque  were  drawn  towards  Paris,  but  the 
coastal  ravages  of  Scandinavians  influenced  this  style,  so  that  it  gave  birth  to  the 
Ngrman  architecture.  The  insularity  and  internal  peace  of  England  left  her  free 
to  perfect  the  Gothic  style— slightly  affected  by  the  Crusades.  Geographical 
position  favoured  the  buildings  of  the  Belgian  towns,  where  trade  brought  riches 
and  popular  appreciation.  The  Italian  republics  of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome 
were  separated  by  the  Apennines,  so  that  each  built  its  distinct  semi-fortress  type. 
With  the  growth  of  means  of  communication  the  styles  of  China,  India,  and  Japan 
are  being  Europeanized,  with  modifications  due  to  climatic  difierenoes.  Western 
effects  are  more  visible  in  domestic  work  than  in  the  great  monuments. 

A  Dutch  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Early  Voyages.— A  society  on 
the  lines  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  has  been  formed  in  Holland,  to  be  called  the 
''Linschoten  Society."  There  is  a  large  amount  of  available  material,  and  the 
society  is  likely  to  bring  much  useful  geographical  information  to  our  knowledge, 
and  to  have  a  highly  interesting  career.  The  first  council  will  consist  of :  President^ 
Jonkheer  Vice- Admiral  A.  J.  Roell;  Vice-president,  J.  E.  Heeres,  Professor  at 
Leyden ;  secretary,  Wonter  Nijhoff ;  treasurer,  D.  F.  Scheurleer ;  other  members. 
Dr.  H.  T.  Colenbrander  (secretary  to  the  Government  Commission  for  the  Publica- 
tion of  Records),  A.  Hotz,  Captain  Baron  Mulert  (Royal  Navy),  G.  P.  Rouffaer. 


MEETINGS  OF   THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT. 

March  20,  1908. — Major  C.  F.  Close,  c.m.g.,  b.e.,  in  the  Ohair. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  The  Regional  Geography  of  the  Land's  End  Peninsula,"    By  A.  W.  Andrews. 


Tenth  Meeting^  March  27,  1908. — Sir  Colin  Soott-Moncrikff,  k.c.m.o., 
K.C.I.E.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A  lecture  was  given  on  «  A  Canoe  Journey  to  the  Plains  of  the  Caribou."     By 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
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Eleventh  Meeting,  March,  30,  1908.  -The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Gborqb  T. 
GoLDiE,  K.aM.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

ELBOTI0N8.— -FredcrtcA;  Stanley  Arnot;  Louis  Becke;  Eon.  Lewin  Cadogan ; 
Francis  Edward  Clarke;  Neville  B.  Craig;  John  Fercival  Day;  Dr.  T,  T. 
Groom,  M.A.;  Colonel  John  Matthew  Jones  (Army  Medical  Service);  Cuthhert 
Francis  Montagu ;  Chas.  Henry  Duncan  Morland,  M.D. ;  Hon,  Charles  S.  Bolls ; 
Edgar  Campbell  BusseU ;  Albert  Bussdl;  Richard  Stanley  Varley. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  Geographical  Conditions  affecting  the  British  Empire.  (1)  British  Isknds." 
By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
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AddUione  to  the  Library. 

By  EDWABD  H3CAWOOD,  MA.,  Librarian,  B.a.S. 

The  foUowing  abbrerotioni  of  noons  and  the  adjectives  derived-  from  them  are 
employed  to  indkate  the  sonroe  of  artides  from  other  publioations.  Geograpmoal 
names  are  as  a  rule  written  in  foil : — 

A.  =  Aoademy,  Aoademie,  Akademie.         I  Mag.  =  Magaiine.  «,^     . 

Abh.  =  Abhandlungen.  |  Mem.  (M^m.)  =  Memoirs,  M^moires. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  AnniiiAn,  Met  (m^t.)  =  MeteorobgicaL 

B  =  Bulletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim.  ,  P.  =  Proceedings. 

CoL  =  Colonies.  B.  =  BoyaL 

Com.  =  CJommeroe.  I  Eev.  (Biv.)  =  Beview,  Bevue,  Bivista. 

O.B.  =  Oomptes  Bendsi.  I  S.  =  Society,  Sod^t^,  Selskab. 

E.  =  Erdkunde.  {  Be.  =  Bcience(B}. 

O.  =  Geography,  O^graphie,  Geografla.       Sitzb.  =  Sitznngsberioht. 

Ges.  =  GesellBohaft  T.  =  Transactions. 

L  =  Institute,  Institutioi^  I  Ts,  =  Tijdsohrift,  Tidskrift. 

Iz.  =  Izvestiya.  V.  =  Verein. 

J.  =  JoumaL  Verb.  =  Verhandlnngen. 

Jb.  =  Jahrbuch.  '  W.  =  Wissenschaft,  and  compounds. 

k.k.  =  kaiserlich  nnd  ^anlgli^h.  ,  Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

M.  =  Mitteilungen.  1  Zap.  =  Zapiaki 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  ootavo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  siie  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the /onrtiol  is  10  )C  6}. 

A  saltetioiL  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  notieed  elsewhtrt  in  the  «  Journal.*' 

EUBOFB. 

Alps.  Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1908) :  5-17.  Fenok. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Alpen.    Von  Albreoht  Penck.    Diagrams, 
Alps— Historical.  M.k.k.G.  Ges.  Wien  60  (1907) :  293-811.  Bsber. 

Zur  Frage  des  Aufenthaltes  der  Hunnen  und  Sarazencn  in  den  Alpon.    Von 

B.  Beber. 
Alps-Monte  Bosa.  Jahrbuch  Schumser-Jlpendvh  42  (1906-07) :  253-272.  Tauber. 

Zur  Bergnamenforschung.    (Noch  einmal  "rose,"  **ro88.")    Von  Dr.  C.  Tauber. 

Illustrations. 
Austria— Carinthia.       M.k.h.G.  Ges.  Wien  60  (1907):  534-645.  Till 

Das  grosse  Naturereignis  von  1348  und  die  Bergstfirze  dea  Dobratsch.    Von  Dr. 

Alfred  Till.    Sketch-maps  and  Sections. 
Austria— Karst.  Globus  92  (1907) :  359-365, 377-383.  Forko. 

Aus  der  Unterwelt  des  Karstes.    Die  Sohlundhohle  von  Bresovizza,  die  Tropf- 

steinhohle  von  Sliono  und  die  Moserhohle  bei  Nabresina.    Von  G.  And.  Perko. 

Flans,  Seetions,  and  lUustratwns. 
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AoBtrU— Kant.  Back  t.  Maimagetta. 

SUzang$ber.  K,A,W.  Wien  116  (1906):  I.  Abt.,  3-20. 
Die  Umkehrung  der  Pflanzenregionon  in  den  Dolineu  des  Karstes.    Von  G&niher 
Ritter  Beck  v.  Mannagetta.     lllutlratiom. 

Aoitria— Silesia.  M.h.k.G.  Qea.  Wien  50  (1907):  312-824.  Hanilik. 

Die  ElBzeit  in  den  ScblesiBohen  Beekiden.    Yon  Dr.  Erwin  Hanalik. 
AuitrU— Tirol.  Z.  OleUcherkunde  2  (1907) :  29-54, 112-127.  Anipfsrer. 

Glazialgeologische  Beobaohtungen  im  unteren  Inntale.    Yon  Dr.  Otto  Ampferer. 

Map  and  Sections. 

Balkan  Fenininla— Oeology.  Strok. 

Die  geograpbische  Yerbreiiimg  von  Eiszeitspuren  auf  der  ausBergrieobiBoben 

Balkanbalbinael    in   ibrer  Abbangegkeit  von   NiederBoblagsmeng^  und   Hobe. 

DlBsertaiion  ...  von  Franz  Strob.     Darmstadt,  1907.     Size  8|  X  5},  58.    Map 

and  Diagrams. 
Central  Europe— Engebirge.  Stranbe. 

Die  hoobaten  Siedelongen  des  sacbsiBcb-bobmiaoben  Erzgebirges.     Inauguial- 

Diesertation  .  .  .  yon  Otto  Straube.    [Leipzig,  1906.]    Size  8}  x  5|,  pp.  HO. 

PHce  1«.  9d. 
Danube.  Trotter. 

Commercial,  No.   9  (1907).     Despatch   by   Lieut.-Colonel    Sir   Henry  Trotter, 

reporting  upon  tbe  operations  of  tbe  European  Commission  of  tbe  Danube  during 

the  years  1894-1906,  together  witb  a  r^sum^  of  its  previous  history.    London,  1907. 

Size  13  X  8J,  pp.  8.    Plans.    Price  Qd. 
On  the  various  improyements  to  navigation,  etc. 
England  and  Franoe— Cartography.  Fordham. 

Notes  Bur  la  cartographie  des  provinces  anglaises  et  francaises  des  seizi^me  et  dix- 

septibme  sidles.     Par  HerWt  George  Fordham.    Ghent,  1907.    Size  9x6, 

pp.  10.    Faoiimiles. 

The  author  has  been  for  some  time  a  keen  student  of  local  English  cartography, 
and  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  France. 
Europe— Meteorology.        Meteorologische  Z.  26  (1908) :  1-9.  Trabert 

Die  langdauemde  Fobnperiode  im  Oktober  1907  und  die  Luftdruckvcrteilung 

beiFohn.    Yon  Wilbelm  Trabert.    Diagrams.  • 

leeland.  Z.  Qes.  E.  Berlin  1907:  597-621.  FJetnrsson. 

Elnige  Ergebnisse  seiner  Reise  in  S&d-Island  im  Sommer  1906.    Yon  Dr.  Helgi 

Pjetursson.    Seeiions. 

Italy— Sardinia.  O.R.A.  So.  Paris  146  (1907) :  1312-1313.  Deprat. 

Sur  un  cas  de  d^oublement  du  thalweg  d'unc  vali€e  par  Tintervention  d'une 

coulee  volcanique  (Sardaigne).    Par  Deprat. 
Italy— Vesuyius.  Biv.  0.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  385-395.  Baratto. 

II  nuovo  relievo  del  oono  vesuviano.    Di  Mario  Baratta.    Sketch-map. 
Norway— Coast.  HeUand-Hansea. 

De  vestlandske  Patersbasiners  naturforbold.    Af  B.  Helland-Hansen  (Meddelelser 

om  Pstersavlen,  III.).    Bergen,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  110.    Map,  Diagrams,  and 

Illustrations. 

Pyrenees— Flace-names.    B.G.  hUt  et  descriptive  (1907):  73-192.  BeUoc. 

Deformations  des  noms  de  lioux  pyren^ns.    Par  Emile  Belloc 
Russia— Hydrology.  TermoloiF. 

Spelunca,  B.  and  M€m.  S.  8p€l€blogie  7  (1907):  No.  49,  pp.  20. 

Les  lacs  intermittents  de  la  Russie  d'Europe.    Par  A.-S.  Termoloff.    Maps  and 

lUustraiion. 
See  April  number,  p.  441. 
Seandinayia.  Bikot. 

La  rupture  scandinave :  etude  anthropog^graphique.    Par  Cbarlee  Bihot.    (Tra- 

vnux  du  S^minaire  de  Geographic  de  T University  de  Liege,  fascicule  8.)    Li^ge, 

1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  46. 

Sweden— Plaee-names.  Ymer  27  (1907) :  228-238.  HorMn. 

K.  Ortnamnskommitt^s  arboten.     Af  Adolf  Noreed. 
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United  Kincrdom— Ireland.    Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.  Y.,  4  (1907) :  54&-5d3. 
Notes  on  some  Coastal  Features  in  Co.  Waterford.    III.  Tramore  Bay  to  Dunmore 
East.    By  F.  R.  Oowper  Reed.    Section, 
United  Kingdom— BiTer-iystems.  Harmer. 

Quarterly  Journal  Oeol.  8.  63(1907):  470-514. 
On  the  origin  of  certain  oaSon-like  valleys  associated  with  lake-like  areas  of 
depression.    By  Frederic  William  Harmer.    Maps,  lUuitralions,  and  8ection$. 
Noticed  in  the  February  number,  p.  215. 
United  Kingdom— Scotland.  Lewis. 

The  Plant  Remains  in  the  Scottish  Peat  Mosses.    Part  iii.  The  Scottish  High- 
lands and  the  Shetland  Islands.    By  Francis  J.  Lewis.    (From  the  Transactions 
of  (he  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  46,  part  i.  (No.  2).)    Edinburgh,  1907.    Size 
l^  X  9i,  pp.  [33-70].    Map  and  Seetions,    Presented  by  the  Author, 
This  and  the  earlier  parts  have  been  noticed  in  the  Journal  (vol.  27,  p.  84 ;  vol. 
80,  p.  88 ;  vol.  31,  p.  331). 

United  Kingdom^  Scotland.  Chrystal  and  Xnriay. 

T.RS.  Edinburgh  46  (1905-1907) :  361-396. 
An  investigation  of  the  seiches  of  Loch  Earn  by  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey.  Part  i., 
by  Prof.  G.  Ohrystal ;  part  ii.,  by  James  Murray.    Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Western  Europe.  Cambier. 

B.8.R.  Beige  0.  31  (1907) :  40-91,  126-170,  252-288,  349-383. 
Etudes  sur  les  transformations  de  rEsoaut  et  de  see  affluents  an  nord  de  Gand 
pendant  la  p^riode  historique.    Par  E.  Cambier.    Map. 

ASIA. 

Caspian  Sea.  B.  American  O.S.  89  (1907):  577-596.  Enntington. 

The  historic  fluctuations  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    By  Ellsworth  Huntington.    Map 

and  Diagram. 
A  chapter  from  the  author's  work,  *  The  Pulse  of  Asia.' 
Oentral  Asia.  G.Z.  13  (1907) :  568-579.  Berg. 

1st  Zentral-Asien  im  Austrookoen  begriffen?    Yon  L.  3Berg. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  "geological"  desiccation  of  Central  Asia  has  loDg 
ceased,  and  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  an  alternation  of  wetter  and  drier 
periods. 
Oentral  Asia.  Huntington. 

The  pulse  of  Asia :  a  journey  in  Central  Asia  illustrating  the  geographic  basis  of 

history.    By  Ellsworth  Huntington.     London:  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1907.    8i«e 

9x6,  pp.  xxiv.  and  416.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  lis.  net.    Presented  by 

tlie  Pvblu^ers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China.    Mem.  A.  Imp.  8c.  8U  PeUrsburg  8  (1907) :  CI.  phiL-hist.,  No.  4,  pp.  30.    Weber. 

Index  de  la  section  geographique  de  la  Grande  Encydop^die  chinoise,  T'ou-chou- 

tch'eng.    Par  0.  de  Waeber  (K.  I.  Weber). 
China— Central.  B.S.R.  Btlge  Q.  31  (1907) :  289-848.  Harfeld. 

Itin^raires  dars  le  Hon  Nann  nord-occidental  et  dans  le  Kiangsi  occidental.    Par 

le  Capitaine  F.  Harfeld.    Map  and  Illusirations. 
See  note  in  the  March  number  (p.  334). 
China — ^Traniliteration.  Hirth. 

Syllabary  of  Chinese  sounds.  By  Friedrich  Hirth.  (Extracted  from  *  Research  in 

China,*  vol.  1,  part  ii.)    Washington,  1907.    Size  llj  x  9,  pp.  511-528. 
China— Tangtse  basin.       Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1907):  589-596.  Wegener. 

Ueber  seine  Reise  in  Mittel-China.    Von  Dr.  Georg  Wegener. 
See  note  on  a  part  of  the  journey  in  vol.  30,  p.  211. 
Chinese  Empire.  Xennelly. 

A  list  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  open  ports  of  China  and  dependencies.    By  M. 

Kennelly.      Shanghai :    T'usewei  Press,  1908.    Size  94  x  5J,  pp.  viii.  and  84. 

Prtoe  3».  Qd. 
Chinese  Empire— Tibet.        Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1908) :  18-35.  Filchner. 

Seen    in    Nordost-Tibet    und  das    Matsohu-Problem.    Von  Wilhflm  Filchner. 

Diagrams  and  lUuitrations, 
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Chinese  Empire— Turkestan.  Le  Ooq. 

Bericht  fiber  Keisen  nnd  Arbeit  en  in  OhinesiBch-Turkistan.    Von  A.  v.  Le  Coq. 

(Ana  der  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnology,  Heft  4  u.  5, 1907.)     Bi»e  10  X  6J,pp.  509-524. 

lUwtratiotu, 

On  the  German  archieological  expedition  to  Central  Asia. 
Chinaie  Tnrkestan.    B.A.  Imperiale  Sc.  8L  Peter$burg  (1907) :  805-818.         Oldenbnrg. 

Summary  list  of  antiquities  found  in  Turfau  by  Dr.  Kokhanskim.     By  8.  F. 

Oldenburg.    lUwtratimiM.    [In  Russian.] 

French  Indo-Ohina.  

Geographie  physique,  economique,  et  historique  de  la  Coobinchine ;  x.-xiii*  fasci- 
cules. Monographies  des  provinces  de  C&n-Tho'  (pp.  38),  Soc-Trftng  (pp.  84), 
Lougxuydn  (pp.  42),  et  do  Tile  de  Phii-Quoo;  province  de  Hati^  (pp.  32). 
Saigon,  1904-06.    Size  10  x  Oj.     Maps.    Price  2».  each. 

French  Indo-China>-Cambodia. 


Geographie  physique,  economique  et  historique  du  royaume  de  Gamboge ;  l'* 
fascicule.  Mouograpliie  de  la  province  de  Pursat.  Saigon,  1906.  Size  10  x  6}, 
pp.  66.     Price  28. 

India— Himalayas.      Becords  Qeol  Surv.  India  35  (1907) :  148-157.      Cotter  and  Broun. 
Notes  on  certain  glaciers  in  Kumaon.    By  G.  de  P.  Cotter  and  J.  Coggin  Broun. 
Sketch-maps  and  lllustratioiu. 

India— Himalayas.  Keoords  Geol.  Surv.  India  35  (1907):  139-147.  Walker  and  Paseoe. 
Notes  on  certain  glaciers  in  Lahaul.    By  H.  Walker  and  £.  H.  Paseoe.    Sketch- 
maps  and  Illustrations, 

Indian  Ocean.  Gardiner. 

The  Percy  Sladen  Trust  expedition  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  1905,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  Stanley  Gardiner.  Dcscriptiou  of  the  expedition,  Ceylon  to  Mauritius; 
and  Reports,  Nos.  2-8.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Ser.  ii., 
vol.  12,  part  i.)  London,  1907.  Size  12  x  9J,  pp.  1-110.  Jlfap  and  lUustrations. 
Presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner. 

India — Bnrvey.  

General  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Survey  of  India  .  .  .  during  1905-06, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  F.  B.  Longe.     Oaloytta,  1907.     Size 
13  X  81,  pp.  iv.  and  56.    Maps  and  Illusiration. 
Among  special  operations  carried  out  during  the  year  were  vertical  observations 

of  Himalayan  peaks  from  stations  near  Dehra  Dun  (cf.  January  number,  p.  103),  and 

pendulum  observations  between  Simla  and  Quetta. 

Malay  Archipelago — Borneo.  Walehren. 

Ts.  K  Nederlandsch  Aard.  OenooU.  84  (1907):  755-844. 

Eene  reis  naar  de  bovenstrekken  van  Boeloengan  (Midden-Borneo)  (12  Nov. 

1905-11  April,  1906).    Door  E.  W.  F.  van  Walehren.    With  Map  and  lUwlrations. 

lUlay  Archipelago — Somatra.  Comelis. 

Ts.  K.  Nederlandsch  Aard.  GenooU.  24  (1907) :  1030-1047. 

Een  poging  tot  verbetering  der  kaarten  van  Noord-Sumatra.    Door  W.  OomdiB. 

Malay  Archipelago— Sumatra.  Winkler. 

Ts.  Indische  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunde  60  (1907):  147-185. 

Bericht  Uber  die  zweile  Unloisuchungsreise  nach  der  Insel  Engano.     4.  October 

bis  19.  November  1904.     Von  Dr.  Jobs.  Winkler. 

Persia— Desert.  J.  Mancliester  G.  S.  28  (1907):  60-76.  Sykes. 

The  Lut,  the  Great  Des.rt  of  Persia.    By  Herbert  R.  Sykes. 
Russia — Caucasus.  Xarkovieh. 

MAn.  Imp.  Russ.  G.S.,  Gen.  Q.  88  (1906):  No.  3,  pp.  222. 

To  the  sources  of  the  Ardon  and  Rion  livers.    By  V.  V.  Markovioh.    IlluUrationi. 

[In  Russian.] 

Russia— Siberia.  Bogoras. 

The  Chuckchee.      By  W.  Bogoras.    II.  Religion.    (•  Publ.  Jesup  North  Pacific 

Expedition,'  vol.  7,  part  2.)    Leiden  and  Nevr  York,  1907.    Size  14  X  11,  pp.  277- 

586.     Illustrations. 
Turkey- Arabia.      •       B.  American  aS.  89  (1907) :  597-606.  Zwemer. 

Oman  and  Eastern  Arabia.    By  S.  N.  Zwemer.    Sketch-map  and  lUuttrations. 
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Turkey— ABia-lCiiior.  Gnmd. 

Sittungsber.  K.A.W.  Wien  116  (1907):  241-262, 1757-1769. 
Yorlaufiger  Bericht  ilber  phyBiogeographiflohe  Untenucbaxigen  in  DeltageMet  des 
Eleinen  Macmder  bei  Ajasolnk  (Ephesus).    Von  Dr.  A.  Grand.    Map, 

AniOA. 

Abyisinia.  B,S.G,  Italtana  9  (1908) :  7-84, 122-137.  Caitro 

XJn'  esourzione  al  monte  Zuqnala,  al  lago  Zuai  e  nei  Soddo.  Note  di  viaggio  del 
dott.  Linooln  de  Castro.    Map  and  lUwtrcUions. 

Africa— Meteorology.  

Meteorological  Office,  No.  162.  Hints  to  meteorological  observers  in  tropical 
Afrioa,  with  notes  on  methods  of  recording  lake-levels,  and  a  memorandum  on  the 
organization  of  meteorological  observations.    London,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  86. 

Algeria.  Bev.  FrarifaUe  82  (1907) :  719-730.  

Alg^rle :  Les  territoires  du  Sad.    Par  A.  M.    Map. 
C{.  note  in  the  February  number,  p.  220. 

Algeria  and  Moroeeo— Frontier.  Aian. 

La  fronti^e  alg^ro-marocaine  an  d^ut  de  1907.  Par  Paul  Azan.  Tonnerre,  1907. 
Size  101  X  7,  pp.  28. 

Canary  IsUnds.  Globus  92  (1907) :  325-331,  343-348.  XnebeL 

Der  yulkanische  Aufbau  der  Lisel  Gran  Canaria.  Yon  Dr.  Walther  von  EnebeL 
Jfop,  lUwirations,  and  Sections, 

Ctongo  State—Ethnology.  Acker. 

Annales  du  Musde  du  Congo :  Ethnographie — Serie  Y.    Dictionnaire  Kitabwa- 

Fran9ais  et  Fran9ais-Kitabwa.  Par  le  B.  P.  Auguste  von  Acker.  Brussels,  1907. 
Size  141  X  10|,  pp.  170. 

Congo  State — ^Ethnology.  

Annales  du  Mus^  du  Oongo :  Ethnographie  et  Anthropologie — Serie  III.  Notes 
analytiques  sur  les  collections  ethnographiques  du  Musee  du  Congo.  Tome  ii. : 
Les  industries  indig^es.  Fasicule  I.  Brussels,  1907.  Size  141  X  ^^i*  PP-  1~ 
194  and  i-iv.    lUustraiums. 

Egypt.  Garstin. 

Public  Works  Department.  Eeports  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Irrigation 
Services  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Sudan  for  the  year  1906.  By  Sir  W.  Garstin.  Cairo, 
1907.    Size  11  x  71,  pp.  58.    Flan,  Diagram^  Illustrations,  and  Sections. 

Egypt— Cartography.  

Survey  Department,  Egypt.  A  catalogue  of  maps  exhibited  in  the  Geological 
Museum,  January  9-18, 1908.     Cairo,  1908.    Size  11  x  71,  pp.  30. 

Egypt— Cotton.  Willeooki. 

Nile  reservoirs  and  the  cotton  crop.  By  Sir  William  Willcocks.  Cairo,  1907. 
Size  lOi  X  7,  pp.  20. 

Egypt— Nile.  Borohardt. 

Abh.  K.  Preuss.  A.W.,  1906 ;  Anhang;  phil.'hUt.  CU  I.  pp.  56. 
Nilmeeser  und  Nilstandsmarken.    Yon  Dr.  Ludwig  Borohardt.    Sections. 

Egypt— Eile.  BaU. 

Survey  Department,  Egypt.  A  description  of  the  first  or  Aswan  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  By  Dr.  John  Ball.  Cairo,  1907.  Size  11  x  7,  pp.  122.  Maps  and  lOm- 
trations. 

Egypt— BinaL  Hume. 

Survey  Department,  Cairo.  The  topography  and  geology  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  (south-eastern  portion).  By  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume.  Cairo,  1906.  Size  lOJ  x  7, 
pp.  280.    Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Egypt— Survey.  Lyons. 

Survey  Department,  Egypt.  The  history  of  surveying  and  land-measurement  in 
Egypt.     By  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons.    Cairo,  1907.    Size  lOJ  x  7i,  pp.  36. 

Egyptian  Sudan — Suryey.  Pearson  and  others. 

Notes  on  the  marking  out  of  the  Gezira,  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  into 
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minutes  of  Latitode  and  Longitude.  By  Captaiii  H.  D.  Pearson,  W.  L.  Orompton, 
and  8.  M.  Vines.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1907.  8ixe  IO4  X  7^  pp.  28. 
Maps  and  IUu$tratu>nt,    Preiented  by  D,  Cameron-Bwan,  E$q, 

Oerman  East  Africa.  FfeiL 

Zur  Erwerbnng  von  Deutsoh-Ostafrika :    Ein  Beitrag  zu    seiner    Oesohichte. 

Von  Dr.  Joachim  Graf  v.  Pfeil.  Berlin :  K.  Curtius,  1907.  Size  SJ  x  6J,  pp. 
232.    lUustratioM.    Pre»enied  by  the  Author. 

Oemuui  East  Afriea— Boimdaries.  Ambronn. 

M.a.d.  Deutschen  SchuUg^.  30  (1907):  167-223. 
Berioht  iiber  das  astronomisohen  und  geod'atischen  Arbeiten,  welche  zur  Festlegung 
der  Grenze  Deutsoh-Ostafrikas  gegenQber  dem  Eongostaat  und  Britiscb-Ostafrika 
von  seiten  der  deutschcn  Eommissare  in  den  Jahren  1902  bis  1905  ausgef&hrt 
worden  sind.    Bearbeitet  .  .  .  von  Prof.  Dr.  L.  Ambronn.    Maps. 

Kamenin— Adamawa.   Deutsolies  KdoniaJblaU  18  (1907) :  1139-1142.  Strttmpell. 

Aus  West-Adamaua  (Bericht  des  Oberleutnants  Strdmpell).    Map. 
On  journeys  on  the  German  side  of  the  frontier  with  Nigeria,  south-west  of  Yola. 

Portuguese  West  Afriea^flio  Thome.  

A  ilha  de  S.  Thom^  e  o  trabalho  indigena.  Lisbon,  1907.  Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  xx.  and 
100.    Presented  by  the  Lisbon  Geoffraphical  Society. 

A  reprint  of  papers  by  various  authors  on  the  island  and  its  agricultural  develop- 
ment 

South  Afirioa.  ScottUh  <?.  Mag.  23  (1907) :  617-627.  Kilaer. 

Geography  and  statecraft.    By  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Milner.     Portrait. 
The  value  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  government  and  administoa- 
tion  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Soutii  Africa. 

NOBTH  AMEBIOA. 

Canada— Alberta.  Oaines. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Moose  Mountain  district  of  Southern  Alberta.  By 
D.  D.  Oaimes.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  9}  x  6(,  pp.  56.  Map,  Sectione,  and  lUue- 
tratioM. 

Oanada~Alb«rta.  Dowling. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Report  on  the  Cascade  Coal  Basin,  Alberta.  By 
D.  B.  Dowling.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  38.  Illusiratione  and  separaU 
case  of  Maps.    Presented  by  (he  Colonial  Office. 

Oanada^Oeology.  

Summary  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey,  for  the  calendar 
year  1907.    Ottawa,  1908.    Size  9|  X  6},  pp.  viii.  and  182.    Map. 

Canada— nines.  


Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Section  of  Mines.  Annual  report  on  the  mineral 
industries  of  Canada  for  1905.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  9}  X  6),  pp.  174.  Plan, 
IllustrcUions,  Tables,  and  Section. 

Canada— Survey.  Adams. 

On  the  need  of  a  topographical  survey  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Dominion.  By  Frank 
D.  Adams.  (From  the  Journal  0/  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  part  of  vol.  9.) 
Size  8i  X  6,  pp.  14. 

Canada— Survey.  

Department  of  the  Interior.    Report  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1906.    Ottawa,  1907.    Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  330.    Illustra- 
tions; Maps  in  separate  cover.    Presented  by  (he  Surveyor^Oeneral. 
Includes  a  report  on  the  photo-topographical  survey  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 

an  account  with  map,  of  the  recently  discovered  Nalomu  caves,  near  Roger's 

(awte,  p.  338). 

Canada— Tukon  Territory. 

University  of  Toronto  Studies,  History,  etc.  2  (1907)  :  195-212. 
The  evolution  of  law  and  government  in  the  Tukon  Territory.    By  John  N.  Elliott 
Brown. 
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8t.  Lawrence  BMdn.  Barrowe  and  Horton. 

U.8,  Gtol  8wrv.,  WaUr  Supply  Paper  206  (1907):  pp.  98. 
Sarface  waier-eupply  of  Great  Lakea  and  St.  Lawrence  river  drainages,  1906.    By 
H.  K.  Barrows  and  A.  H.  Horton.      Map^  SecHofiy  and  lUtutraHoM. 

Tfnited  Statei.  WiUiamg. 

With  the  Border  mflSans :  memories  of  the  Far  West,  1852-1868.  By  B.  H. 
Williams,  edited  by  E.  W.  Williams.  London :  J.  Murray,  1907.  Size  9  X  5|,  pp. 
xWii.  and  478.    lUustratiotu.    Price  12«.  net.    Presented  by  the  PuUieher. 

United  States— Hydrology.  loUansbee  amd  others. 

U,8.  Geol.  8urv.,  Water  Supply  Paper  208  (1907) :  pp.  190. 
Surface  water-supply  of  Missouri  river  drainage,  1906.    By  Robert  Follansbee,  R. 
I.  Meeker,  and  J.  £.  Stewart.    Afap,  Section^  and  Illustration, 

United  States— Hydrology.  Hall  and  others. 

U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Water  Supply  Paper  205  (1907)  :  pp.  124. 

Surface  water-supply  of  Ohio  and  Lower  Eastern  Mississippi  riyer  drainages,  1906. 

By  M.  R.  Hall,  N.  0.  Groyer,  and  A.  H.  Horton.    Map,  Section^  and  Illustration. 

Similar  papers  have  been  issued  for  a  number  of  other  drainage  systems. 

United  SUtes— Irrigation.    Report  Smithsonian  L  1906  (1907) :  469-492.     Blanehard. 

National  reclamation  of  arid  lands.    By  C.  J.  Blanchard.    Illustrations. 

United  States— Maryland.  Mathews. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  (1907)  :  No.  7,  27-34. 
Anticlinal  domes  in  the  Piedmont  of  Maryland.   By  Edward  B.  Mathews.   Sketch- 
maps. 
United  Stotes— Maryland.  Mathews. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  (1907) :  No.  7,  35-46. 
The  oounties  of  Mar^'land,  the  time  and  manner  of  erection.    By  Edward  B. 
Mathews.    Map. 

United  States— Saa  Francisco.  

Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  statistics  to  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  re- 
oonstruction.    San  Francisco,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  16. 
Discusses  the  effects  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  on  various  kinds  of  buildings. 

United  States— Waterway.    National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  679-685.  

The  deep-water  route  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
On  a  proposal  to  construct  a  deep  waterway  through  the  Mississippi  valley. 

United  States— West  Thwaites. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaitee.  Vol.  26 
comprising  the  series  of  original  paintings  by  Charles  Bodmer,  to  illustrate 
Maximilian  Prince  of  Wied's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America,  1832-1 834. 
Cleveland,  Ohio :  A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1906.  Size  21  x  15.  Eight  Plaies  and  Map. 
Price  62s.  Qd. 

United  SUtee— West  Thwaites. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites.  Vol.  26: 
Part  1  of  Flagg's  The  Far  West,  1886-1837.  Vol.  27:  Part  2  of  the  same,  and 
De  Smet's  Letters  and  Sketches,  1841-1842.  VoL  28:  Part  1  of  Famham's 
Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  etc.  Vol.  29:  Part  2  of  the  same,  and 
De  Smet's  Oregon  Missions  and  Travels  oyer  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1845-1846. 
Vol.  80 :  Palmer's  Journal  of  Travels  oyer  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1845-1846. 
Vols.  81  and  82 :  Analytical  Index  to  the  Series.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  A.  H.  Clark 
Co.  (Vols.  26-80),  1906;  (Vols  81-82),  1907.  Facsimile  Maps  and  mustrations. 
Price  16«.  8d.  net  per  vol. 

OBHTBAL  AHB  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Braia  Bev.  I.  Hist,  e  G.  BraHleiro  68  (1907) :  Part  II.,  258-376.  Fimentel. 

A  Brazil  central  (Estudoe  patrios).    Pelo   Dr.  Antonio  Martins   de    Azevedo 
Pimentel.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
A  useful  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  a  still  undeveloped  part  of  Brazil. 
Central  America— Climatology.    M.V.E.  Leipzig  1906  (1907) :  1-96.  Mers. 

Beilrage  zur  Klimatologie  und  Hydrographie  Mittelamerikas.  Von  Dr.  Alfred 
Merz.    Map  and  Diagratne. 
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Obile— Snryejg.  

Bepdblica  de  Chile:  Ofioina  do  Meosara  de  Tierras.  Beglcuiieoto  iotemo  e 
iDstruooionee  tecnioas.  (Size  7x5,  pp.  110.)  Infitruooiones  para  el  reoonocimiento 
trigonometrioo,  destinado  a  ubigar  las  triangulacioneB  i  bases  jeodericas.  Size 
7i  X  5|,  pp.  64.    Santiago,  1907.    Diagrams. 

South  Amerioa— Altitudes.  Jahn. 

Tablas  barometrioas  para  el  oaloulo  de  altoras  entro  lo6  paralelos  0^  y  16°  de  la 
America  tropicak    For  Alfredo  Jahn.    Caracas,  1907.     Size  9x6,  pp.  48. 

Ssuth  Amsriea — Osologieal  History.  Iherinf . 

Archhelenis  und  Archinotis.  Gesammelte  Beitrage  zur  Geschiohte  der  neotrop- 
ischen  Region,  yon  Hermann  von  Ihering.  Leipzig  :  W.  Engelmaun,  1907.  Size 
9x6,  pp.  iv.  and  3d0.    Map.    Price  6m.    Pretented  by  the  PMither. 

South  Ameriea— Meteorolof^.  Toss. 

Petermanru  M.,  Ergdnxungshe/t  167  (1907)  :  pp.  ri.  and  60. 

Die  Niederschlagsverhaltniose  von  Sudamerika.    Yon  Ernst  Ludwig  Yoss.    Maps 

and  Diagram. 
South  Amerioft— Biyors.  Larrabure  i  Oorrsa.  . 

Noticia  historioo-geogr&fioo  de  algunos  rios  do  nneslro  Oriente,  por  el  Doctor  Carlos 

Larrabure  i  Correa.    Lima,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  174.    Map  and  lUustraiions. 

Pre$ented  by  Vie  Author. 

Descriptions  of  the  principal  riyers  of  the  borderland  between  Peru, 'Bolivia,  and 
Brazil,  mostly  within  territory  claimed  by  the  two  latter. 

West  Indies— Barbados.    Quarterly  J.  Geol  8.  68  (1907):  318-337.  Harrison. 

The  Coral  rocks  of  Barbados.  By  Prof.  John  Burchmore  Harrison.  Map  and 
Sections. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.  J.  Geology  16  (1907) :  696-721.  Fuller. 

Notes  on  the  Jamaica  earthquake.  By  Myron  L.  Fuller.  SketoiMnap  and  lUus- 
traiions. 

AUSTRALASIA  AVD  PAOIFIO  ISLANDS. 

New  Guinea— Dutch.    Ts.  h.  Nederlandsch  Aard.  Genoots.  M  (1907) :  992-1029.    Diesel. 
Beis  yan  Goras  langs  de  Bddidi  naar  Ginarde,  en  oyer  WomSri  weer  naar  Goras. 
(Vierde  yoetreis  in  liet  bergland  van  Z.  W.  Nieuw-Gninea.)    Door  J.  8.  A.  van 
DiBsel.    Map. 

Hew  Guinea— Dutch.  Hellwif. 

Ts.  k.  Nederlandsch  Aard.  Genoots.  24  (1907) :  1048-1051. 

Yerdere  ezploraties  aan  de  Zuidwestkust  van  Nieuw-Guinea.    Door  B.  L.  A. 

Hellwig.    Map. 
ITew  Guinea— German.    M.  a.  d.  Deutsehen  Schutggeb.  80  (1907) :  223-231.  Ptfch. 

Wandemngen  im  Geblete  der  Kai  (Deutsch-Neuguinea).    Yon  Dr.  Budolf  Poch. 

Map  and  llluetrations. 

New  Guinea— HistoricaL    B.G.  hist,  et  desoriptivey  1907 :  47-72.  Hamy. 

Luis  Yaes  de  Torres,  et  Diego  do  Prado  y  Tovar ;  explorations  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Guin^,  1606-1607.   Etude  g&graphique  et  ethnographique  par  le  Dr.  £.  T.  Hamy. 
Facsimile  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Bcproduoes  some  hitherto  unpublished  drawings  of  natives. 

New  South  Wales.         Queensland  G.J.  22  (1906-1907) :  20-51.  Thomson. 

The  Murrumbidgee  water  conservation  and  irrigation  schemes.     By  Dr.  J.  P. 

Thomson. 

Noticed  in  the  February  number  (p.  222). 
New  Zealand.  J.E.  Colonial  I.  89  (1907) :  38-56.  BeU. 

The  Mineral  Wealth  of  New  Zealand.    By  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  BeU. 

POIAB  BKGIONS. 

Antarctic— Ice.  Z.  GUischerkunde  2  (1907):  1-21.  PhiUppt 

Ueber  die  Landeis-Beobachtungeu  der  letsten  ftinf  SQdpolar-Expeditionen.  Yon 
£.  Philippi. 
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Awtlc.  B.  American  0.8,  89  (1907) :  607-620.  Xikkelien. 

Report  of  the  Mikkelten-Leffingwell  expedition.    (Prepared  by  Captain  Einar 

Mikkelsen.)    Map  and  Diagram. 
This  was  given  in  abstract  in  the  Journal  for  November,  1907  (pp.  517-524,  with 
map  and  illnstrations). 

KATHEKATIOAL  OEOOBAFET. 

Cartography-— Projeotioni.  Dnohesne. 

Travaux  du  S^minaire  de  G^graphie  de  PUniversit^  de  Lidge,  Paacicnle  7. 

L'enseignement  des  projections  oartographiques.    Par  Charles  Duchesne.    Li^ge, 

1907.     Size  10  x  OJ,  pp.  34.    DiagravM. 
Longitudes.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  L  89  (1906) :  49-70.  Hoti. 

Transpacific  longitudes.    By  Dr.  Otto  Elotz.    Map. 

PHTUOAL  AND  BIOLOeiOAL  OBOeBAPHT. 

Geomoiphology.  B.  American  GJ3, 89  (1907) :  658-666.  Hubbard. 

Experimental  Physiography.    By  G^eorge  D.  Hubbard.    lUuitrathns. 
Geomorphology.  6;t.Z.  18  (1907) :  632-686.  Pasiarge. 

Zur  Entstehung  von  Quert&lem  in  Faltengebirgen.    Yon  Dr.  Siegfried  Passarge. 

Diagrams. 
See  March  number,  p.  389. 

Geomorphology— Arid  Begioni.  Chnnd. 

SiUungsber.  K.A,W.  Wien  116  (1906):  1  Aht,  525-551. 
Die  Probleme  der  Geomorphologie  am  Bande  von  Trockengebieten.    Yon  Dr.  A. 
Grund. 

eeomorphology— Coastal  Plains.    /.(7.  6(1907):  8-15.  Davis. 

The  place  of  ooastal  plains  in  systematic  physiography.    By  W.  M.  Davis. 
Geomorphology— Xountains.     PetermanM  M.  68  (1907) :  245-260.  Freeh. 

Erdbeben  und  Gebirgtbau.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  Freeh.    Map. 
See  February  number,  p.  223. 
Glaeial  Epoch.  Xanson. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  evidenoes  of  glacial  action  during  the  Permian.    By 

Dr.  Marsden  Manson.    (San  Francisco,  1907.)    Size  9x6,  pp.  16. 

Glaoial  Erodon.  /.  Geology  15  (1907) :  722-730.  Carney. 

Glacial  erosion  in  longitudinal  valleys.    By  Frank  Carney.   Map  and  IlluHration$. 
Glaciers.  Z.  Gletsoherkunde  2  (1907) :  81-103.  Finsterwalder. 

Die  Theorie  der  Gletscherschwankungen.    Yon  S.  Finsterwalder.    Diagrams. 
Glaciers.  Z.  Qletseherhunde  1  (1906-07) :  241-254.  Hess. 

Probleme  der  Gletsoherkunde.    Yon  Hans  Hess.    Diagrams. 
Glaciers.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  1907 :  No.  7,  21-23.  Beid. 

A  proof  of  Kurowski's  rule  for  determining  the  height  of  the  N€v^  line  on  glaciers. 

By  Harry  Fielding  Reid.    Diagram. 

Glaciers.  Z.  Gletsoherhunde  1  (1906-07) :  821-347.  Weinberg. 

Ueber  den  Eoeffizienten  der  inneren  Reibung   des   Gletschereises  und  seine 

Bedeutung  fiir  die  Theorien  der  Gletscherbewegung.  Yon  Boris  Weinberg. 
Diagrams. 

Limnology.  Wedderbum. 

An  experimental  investigation  of  the  temperature  changes  occurring  in  fresh-water 
lochs.  By  E.  M.  Wedderbum.  (From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinlmrgh,  vol.  28,  part  i..  No.  1.)  Edinburgh,  1907.  Size  19  x  7,  pp.  2-20. 
Diagrams  and  Illustration. 

Natural  Begions.  G.  Teacher  4  (1907) :  123-128.  Boxby. 

What  is  a  "  natural  region  "  ?    By  Percy  M.  Boxby. 
Oceanography— Depths.    Queensland  G.J.  82  (1906-07):  1-19.  Baton. 

Concerning  ooean  depths.    By  Captain  William  Eaton. 
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Oceanography— Life.     B.I.  Oektnogr.  Manaeo  108  (1907) :  pp.  18.  Ozner. 

Quelques  obeervations  biolog^quee  et  exp^rienoea  sur  **la  Faune  dea  borda  de 
cuvette."  Par  le  Dr.  Mieozyslaw  Ozner. 

Biven.  Natwe  77  (1907) :  100-102.  Buchanan  and  Lomas. 

The  windings  of  rivers.    Letters  from  J.  T.  Buchanan  and  J.  Lomas.    DiagramM* 
Elicited  by  the  oommonication  of  Sir  O.  Lodge  in  a  previous  issue  of  Mature  (JounwiZ, 
vol.  80,  p.  666). 

Seiimology.      SiUtungsber.  K.A.W,  Wien  115  (1906):  Abt.  Ila.,  941-982.         B«nndcrf. 
Ueber  die  Art  der  Fortpflaozung  der  Erdbebenwellen  im  Erdinnem  (II.  Mitteilnng). 
Von  Dr.  H.  Benndorf.    Diagrams.    Also  $eparaie  copy. 

Snow— Xdrphology.  Z.  Gletseherkunde  2  (1907) :  103-112.  Tchlrwinsky. 

Sohneedfinen  und  Schneebarchane  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zn  &olischen  Sohneeablage- 
rongen  in  allgemeinen.    Yon  P.  N.  Tschirwinsky.    IUustration$. 

Snow— VieTM  Fenitontcf.    Z.  Qleicherhunde  8  (1907) :  22-28.  Workman. 

A  stndy  of  nieves  penitentes  in  the  Himalaya.  By  Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman. 
lUu$trationi  and  Diagram. 

AlTTHBOPOeXOeBAFHT  AVD  HI8T0BICAL  eEOeBAPHT. 

Anthropogoography.  J.0. 6  (1907) :  16-20.  Bmenon. 

Flood-plains  in  their  relation  to  life.    By  Philip  Emerson. 
Anthropogoography.         B£.Q.  lUdiana  9  (1908) :  103-121.  Porona. 

L'Antropogeog^fia  nolle  sue  origin!  e  ne*  suoi  progressi.   Belazione  .  .  .  dal  prof. 

Filippo  Porena. 

Ck)nimercial— Gold.    J.8.  Arts  65  (1907) :  1003-1014, 1022-1032, 1037-1047.      Giogory. 
Gold  mining  and  gold  production.    By  Prof.  John  Walter  Gregory.    lUustrations 
and  Sections, 

Oonuntrcial— ICnerali.  P.R.I.  18  (1907):  805-321.  Oregory. 

Ore  deposits  and  their  distribution  in  depth.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory. 

Commercial— Ports.  OorthelL 

Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Gonfi;resses.  Beeults  of  investi- 
gation into  the  cost  of  ports  and  of  their  operation.  By  Elmer  L.  Corthell.  Brussels, 
1907.    Size  9}  X  6,' pp.  58. 

Hiitory.  Hebnolt. 

Weltgesohichte  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Hans  F.  Helmolt.  Neunter  Band  : 
Nachtrage ;  Qnellenkunde ;  Generalreeister.  Leipzig,  etc.,  Bibliographischee 
Institut,  1907.     Size  10  X  7,  pp.  viii.  and  678.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  9s. 

GKHKRAL. 

Educational— Meteorology.     Scottish  O.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  627-648.  Vewbigin. 

The  stndy  of  the  weather  as  a  branch  of  nature  knowledge.    By  Marion  I.  New- 

bigin.     Cltarts  and  Diagrams. 
eeography.  1,0.  6  (1907) :  49-53.  DaTii. 

Hettner'fl  conception  of  geography.     By  W.  M.  Davis. 

Analysis  of  Dr.  Hettner's  article  in  the  Geographische  Zeitsckrift  for  1905,  in  which 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  Regional  Geography  tnan  in  Prof.  Davis's  own  writings. 

Geography.  ScoUish  Q.  Mag.  28(1907) :  561-568.  Sckert. 

The  new  fields  of  geography,  especially  commercial  geography.     By  Prof.  Dr. 

Max  Eokert. 

Paper  read  at  the  Leioester.meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
Geography.  Tiessen* 

Beobachtende  Geographic  nnd    L&nderkunde  in  ihrer  neneren  Entwickelung, 

nebst  einem  Wort  znm  fQufundzwanzigjahrigen  Bestehen  der  Zentralkommission 

fiir  wissenaebaftliohe   Landeskunde  von    Dentschland.      Von   Dr.  E.  Tiessen. 

(Sonderabdruck  aua:   Verhandlungen  des  xvl.  Dentschen  Geog^pbentages  zn 

Ntimberg,  1907.>   BerUn,  1907.    Size  9}  X  6J,  pp.  51-65. 
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German  Ooloaifti.  Beimer. 

Dietrich  Beimer's  Mitteilimgen  ftir  Ansiedler,  &o.     Heft  3 :  September,  1907. 

Berlin :  D.  Belmer.    Siae  SJ  x  6,  pp.  113-150.    laustratiotu. 
ThiB  new  publication  contains  articles  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  settlers, 
with  bibliographical  notes.    The  present  number  pays  speoial  attention  to  rubber. 

Literary  Oeography.  Alpine  /.  28  (1907) :  625-627.  Freihfleld. 

The  MountaiDs  of  Dante.    II.    By  Douglas  Freshfield.    lUusiratian. 
Supplementary  to  a  paper  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  same  journal. 
Space  and  Time.  Batiel. 

Baum  und  Zeit  in  Geographic  and  Qeologie.    Naturphiloeophische  Betrachtungen 

yon  Dr.  Friedrich  Batzel.    Herausgeffcben  yon  Dr.  Paul  Barth.    Leipzig :  J.  A. 

Barth,  1907.    Size  9x5*,  pp.  ylii.  and  178.    Price  3».  9d. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  X.  ▲.  BjbavjbS,  Map  Curator,  B.G.8. 

lUBOPB. 

Anitria.  X.  Akademie  der  Wisientehaften,  Vienna. 

Historischer  ^tlas  der  osterreichischen  Alpenlander  Herausgegeben  yon  Kais. 

Akademie  der  Wissenichaften  in  Wien.     I.  Abteilung :  Die  Landgeriohtskarte. 

I.  Lieferung :  Salzburg,  Oberoeterreich,  Steiermark.    Yienna :  Adolf  Holzhausen, 

1906.    Priee  12  hr.  each  part. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  an  historical  atlas  of  the  Alpine  proyinoee  of  Austria,  which 
was  originally  planned  by  the  late  Dr.  E!duard  Richter,  and  is  now  being  published 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna.  The  maps,  of  wliich  there  are  eleyen 
and  an  index  in  this  part,  are  on  the  scale  of  1 :  200,000,  and  as  regards  topographical 
features,  are  based  upon  the  sheets  of  the  Anstrian  staff  map  on  the  same  scale. 
Forty-nine  pages  of  explanatory  text  are  giyen  in  a  separate  coyer.  A  reyiew  of  this 
atlas  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Jounud  for  June,  1907. 

Danube.  Ovijie. 

Entwicklungsgeschichtliche  Karte  des  Eisernen  Tores.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Cy\jic. 
Scale  1 :  200,000  or  I  inch  to  3*2  stat  miles.  Geologische  Skizze  zur  Entwioklungs- 
gesohichte  des  Eisernen  Tores.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Cvnic  Scale  1 :  300,000  or 
1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles.  PetervMnna  Mitteilungen.  Erzanzungsheft  No.  160. 
Gotha:  Justus  Perthes,  1908.     Pretented  by  the  Publisher. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnanee  Surrey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Suryey,  Southampton, 
from  March  1  to  31, 1908. 

2  milei  to  1  ineh : — 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  26,  27,  31,  35.     Coloured  on  the  layer  system,  18,  19,  24,  25,  29,  30,  34,  39,  40. 
Price,  on  paper^  U.  Bd. ;  momnted  on  linen,  2$. ;  mounted  in  aeetione,  2s.  6df.  ecu^. 

1-inoh  (third  edition)  :— 
In  outline,  347.    la.  (engrayed). 

With  hills  iu  brown  or  black,  98,  122, 124,  155  (275  and  291),  276,  278  (291  and 
275X  294.     1«.  each  (engrayed). 

Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  27,  28,  32, 
33,  87,  106,  123, 133.  Price,  on  papery  1«.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2$. ;  mounted  in 
sections,  28.  6d.  e<ich. 

6-ineh— County  Maps : — 
Oarmartkenibire  (First  Bevision),  20  s.e.,  21  s.w.,  22  n.w.,  28  S.W.,  36  n.w.,  s.b., 
44  8.W.,  48  8.E.,  49  N.B.,  52  n.e.,  53  s.w.,  57  N.w.,  n.e.,  58  n.w.,  s.b.,  59  n.w.  Cornwall 
(First  Revision),  24  n.b.,  39  s.w.,  40  n.w.,  41  n.w.,  s.w.,  8.B..  42  s.w.,  43  N.w.,  46 
8.W.,  (47  N.B.  and  48  N.w.),  48  n.e.,  s.w.,  s.e.,  49  s.w.,  50  n.w.,  s.w.,  51  N.w.,  n.b., 
8.W.,  52  8.W.,  S.B.,  53  (m.w.  and  8.W.),  56  n.w.,  n.e.,  57  n.b.,  58  N.w.,  nji.,  8.e.,  59  s.w., 
60  N.W.,  64  N.B.,  72  N.W.,  (72  n.b.  and  72a  N.w.),  80  8.E.    Kent  (Second  Beyision), 
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14  8.E.,  23  N.E.,  24  8.E.,  25   8.W.,  8.B.,  26  N.W.,  34   N.B.,  85  8.W.,  57  N.B^  8.E.,  58  N.W., 

8.W.  (58  8.B.  aDd  58o  s.w.),  66  n.e.,  8.B.,  67  N.w.  (68  n.k.  and  68a  N.w.),  81  n.e. 
Lancashire  (First  Revision  of  1891  8nr?ey),  102  8.B.,  108  n.e.»  114  n.w.,  115  N.E., 
s.w.    Lineolniliire  (First  Revision),  10  n.e.,  11  n.w.,  12  n.w.,  n.e.,  70  n.e.    Norfolk, 

31  8.E.,  43  N.E.,  8.K.,  52  8.W.,  55  N.B.,  8.E.,  56  8.W.,  63  N.E.,  8.  W.,  8.B.,  64  8.W.,  65  N.W., 
67  N.E.,  8.B.,  68  N.W..  8.W.,  74  N.B.,  79  N.B.,  8.B.,  80  N.W.,  8.W.,  8.B.,  81  8.W.,  91  N.W.. 

8.W.,  91a  N.w.    rembrokeshire  (First  Revision),  (2a  s.b.  and  5  n.b.),  5  8.K.,  8  8.W., 

8.E.,  9  S.W.,  10  N.B.,  8.B.,  11  N.W.,  8.W.,  8.E.,  13  8.W.,  15  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.W.,  16  N.W.,  N.E., 
8.W.,  8.B.,  17  N.W.,  N.B.,  8.W.,  8.E.,  18  8.W.,  8.E.,  19  N.E.,  22   N.W.,  23  N.W.,  8.W.,  8.B., 

24  8.B.,  25  8.W.,  28  N.W.,  n.e.,  8.W.,  29  s.w.,  8.E.,  30  s.w..  34  n.e.,  s.e.,  35  n.w.,  s.w., 
40  N.B.,  8.E.,  41  N.W.,  N.B.,  8.W.,  43  N.E.,  44  N.W.  Torkihlre  (First  Revision  of  1891 
Survey),  246  8.E;,,  247  n.e.,  248  8.W.,  249  N.w.,  259  s.w.,  260  n.b.,  266  s.b.     U.  ea^fc. 

25-incli— County  Maps  :— 
Cornwall  (First  Revision),  LVI.  13,  14,  16;  LVIl.  13;  LXII.  8, 16;  LXIII.  2,  3, 
4,  10, 11,  12,  13,  15,  16;  LXIV.  1,  5,  13;  LXVII.  13,  14,  15, 16;  LXVIU.  14,  15, 
16.  LXIX.  1,  13,  14. 15,  16  ;  LXX.  2,  3,  4 ;  LXXI.  1 ;  LXXIII.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6, 
10, 11,  12, 13,  14,  15,  16;  LXXIV.  3.  13 ;  LXXV.  3,  4,  6,  8, 10,  11,  12;  LXXVllI. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 ;  LXXIX.  1,  2,  5 ;  LXXXVII.  1,  6,  8.  Kent  (Second 
Revision),  XII.  6,  7,  10;  XIII.  5,  6;  XX.  12,  16;  XXI.  5,  6,  9.  10,  13,  14; 
XXXII.  4,  6,  7,  10,  11;  XXXIII.  1,  6;  LIII.  6,  7,  8,  11,  15;  LXXL  14,  15; 
LXXIL13;  LXXIX.  2;  LXXX.  14,  16;  LXXXIU.  2,  4,  7,  11.  Laneaahire 
(First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  CVIIL  1,  6.  Lineolnshire  (First  RevisionX 
XXII.  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 ;  XXIII.  9, 13.  Pembroke- 
shire (First  Revision),  XXVI.  14, 15 ;  XXXII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 
13,  15,  16;  XXXIII.  1,  5.  11,  12.  Yorkshire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey), 
CCV.  5,  6, 12,  16 ;  CCXV.  10,  15,  16 ;  CCXVI.  5,  6,  9,  10;  CCXIX.  2,  3,  4,  6, 7,  8, 
10,  11, 14, 15,  16 ;  CCXX.  1,  3, 10, 14 ;  CCXXXII.  7 ;  CCXXXIII.  8.    3«.  each. 

{E.  Stanford^  London  Agent.) 

England  and  Wales.  Geological  Bxarref. 

1-inehmap:^ 
New  series,  printed  in  colours,  Drift  edition.    Sheets :  125,  Derby ;  295,  Taunton 
and  Bridgwater ;  special  map  of  Oxford.    Price  la.  6d.  each. 

6-inoh  maps — Unoolonred. 

Glamorgan,  20  n.w.,  29  8.W. ;  Monmouthshire,  22  n.w.,  27  8.W.,  28  n.w.   Is.  Qd,  each. 
E.  Stanford^  London  Agent. 
England — London.  Hollar. 

London,  Westminster,  and  South wark,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Wenoeslaus  Hollar. 

Published  at  Antwerp  in  1647.    Sheets :  I.-III.  and  VII.     London  :  The  London 

Topographical  Society,  1907. 

The  first  three  sheets  of  this  beautifully  executed  facsimile  of  Hollar's  birdVeye 
view  of  London  were  noticed  in  the  Geographieal  Journal  for  June,  1907,  and  those  now 
published  complete  the  work.  The  London  Topogpraphical  Society  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  London  for  the  excellent  facsimiles 
of  old  plans  now  in  course  of  publication. 
Europe — Central.  BaTonstein  and  Liebenow. 

Ravenstein-Liebenow's    Special-Rad-  und  Automobilkarte   von    Mittel-Europa. 

Scale  1 :  800,000  or  1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles.   Sheets :  1,  Ringkjobing ;  2,  Fredericia ; 

.3,  Roskilde;  4,  Egobenhavn;   5,  Simrishamm;    12,  Eorsor;    13,  Falsterbo;   14, 

Bomholm ;    107,  Krakau ;    121,  Leutschau.    Frankfurt-a.-M. :    Ludwig  Haven- 

stein,  [1908]. 

Germany.  X.  Prenssische  landesanfiiahme. 

Karte  der  Deutschen  Reichee.  Heransgegeben  von  der  Kartogr.  Abteilung  der 
Kgl.  Preuss.  Landesaufnahme.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat.  mile. 
Sheets:  (black  hills)  363,  Eisleben ;  387,  Sondershausen ;  388,  Querfurt ;  (brown 
hills)  298,  Meseritz;  316,  Belzig;  346,  Griinberg.  Berlin:  K.  Prenssische 
Landesauftiahroe,  1906-07.     Price  1.50m.  each  sheet. 

ASIA. 

Asia  Minor.  Kiepert 

Karte  von  Kleinasien.    Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Richard   Kiepert.    Scale  1:400,000 

or  1  inch  to  6-3  stat.  miles.     Sheet  A-IV.,  Sinob.    Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer 

(Ernst  Vohsen,  [1908].    Price  6m.  each  theet. 
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AFBICA. 
Africa— Salt.  Juriacli  and  MoUeL 

Die  deatsch-engliflohe  Grenze  zwischen  dem  30.  L'ang^ngrad  nnd  dem  Djipe- 
See,  naoh  den  Aofnahmen  der  deutBoh-engUsob^n  Grenzexpedition  nnter  Leltnoff 
Yon  Hauptmann  Sohlobaoh  and  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe  sowie  dea  Oolonel  G.  £ 
Smith.    Bearbeitet  naoh  don  Original  MeBstischbl&ttern  von  0.  Jariac^  nnter 
Leitnng yon  M.  Moisel.  Soale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  15  8  stat  miles.— Triangula- 
tionsnetz  der  Hermann'schen  Kiwn-  and  der  Schlobach'schen  Uganda-Grenzexpe- 
dition. — Triangolationanetz  der  Schlobaob'aohen  Grenzexpedition  zwisohen  dom 
Victoria-See  and  Zanzibar.    Scale  1 :  927,500  or  1  inch  to  14*6  Btat.  miles.    MU- 
teilungen  aus  den  deuttehen  SchuUgehieteny  Band  xx.,  1907,  Earten  5,  6  a.  7.    Pre- 
sented by  Dietrich  Reimer,  Berlin. 
Two  triangnlation  charts  and  a  topographical  sheet,  showing  the  boundary  between 
British  and  Gferman  East  Africa  aocoraing  to  the  sarveys  of  the  German  Commissioners. 
The  corresponding  triangnlation  and  suryeys  of  the  British  Commissioners,  under 
Colonel  Delm^Badoliffe  and  Colonel  G.  E.  Smith,  were  published  some  time  ago,  and 
reductions  haye  appeared  in  the  Oeographical  Journal.    The  British  suryeys  haye 
been  utilized,  as  well  as  the  German,  in  the  compilation  of  the  topographical  map, 
which  extends  from  Kilimaigaro,  across  Victoria  Nyanza,  to  about  29^  40'  E.  long. 
German  East  AfUca.  Wehlmann  and  Moiiol. 

Das  Ukinga-Gtebirge  auf  Gmndlage  der  Triangnlation  und  der  Messtischaufnahme 
Dr.  Kohlsohiitter's.  Neu  gezeichnei  yon  H.  Wehlmann  unter  Leitnng  yon  M. 
Moisel.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat.  mile.  MitteUungen  au$  den  deuteehen 
Seh^ggeiHeten,  Band  xxi.,  1908,  Earte  1.  Berlin :  E.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn,  1908. 
Preeented  hy  Herr  Dietrich  Reimer^  Berlin. 

An  excellent  map  of  the  Liyingstone  mountains  and  country  adjacent  to  the  north* 
east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  from  the  triangnlation  and  plane-table  saryey  of  Dr.  Kohl- 
schUtter,  supplemented  by  route  suryeys  of  yarious  troyellers. 

Gold  Coast  Ougir^berg. 

Man  of  the  Gold  Coast.    Published  by  the  anthority  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill 
Boager,  K.o.H.a.,  G^yemor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  Gugg^sberg,  r.s., 
F.B.a.B.,  Director  of  Suryeys,  Gold  Coast    Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  19  stat. 
mile.    Sheets :  72-L-I.,  Abetife ;  72.Q-I.,  Dunkwa.    Edinburgh  and  London :  W. 
&  A.  K.  Johnston,  1908.    Price  2$.  each  sheet.    Presented  by  Major  F.  G.  Guggis- 
berg,  B.E,,  Director  of  Surveys^  Gold  Coast, 
Two  additional  sheets  of  the  suryey  of  the  Gold  Coast,  under  the  direction  of 
Maior  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  b.b.      There  Is  room  for  improyement  in  the  colouring 
of  tne  sheets,  and  the  hill  shading  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.   Approximate  contour 
lines  are  shown  in  green  on  sheet  72-L-I.,  as  well  as  hill  shadmg,  but  the  figures 
on  these  might  with  adyantage  haye  been  written  all  one  way  up,  since,  as  they  are, 
the  sheet  has  to  be  turned  round  to  read  them  in  many  places. 
Kameron.  Olanning;. 

Proyisorische  Earte  yon  Teilen  der  Bezirke  Ossidinge,  Bamonda  und  Dschang. 
Eonstmirt  und  gezeichnet  auf  Gmndlage  der  Aufnahmen  des  Hauptmann  Glau- 
niog  und  mit  Benutzung  unveroffentlichter  Aufnahmen.  Scale  1:500,000  or 
1  inch  to  7*9  stat.  miles.  MitteUungen  aus  den  deutsohen  Sohutzgehieten,  Band  xx., 
1907,  Eatte  10.  Berlin :  E.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn,  1907.  Presented  by  Herr  Dietrich 
Reimer,  Berlin, 
Togo.  Bprigade. 

Earte  yon  Togo.  Bearbeitet  yon  P.  Sprigade.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2 
stat.  miles.  Sheets:  Al,  Sans&ne-Mangu ;  Bl,  J^ndi;  B2,  B&ssari.  Berlin: 
Dietrich  Beimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1907.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

AXBBIOA. 
Canada.  Bept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Sectional  map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  190,080  or  1  inch  to  3  stat.  miles.  Sheets : 
164,  Morley,  reyised  to  December  25,  1907 ;  168,  Elbow,  revised  to  January  27, 
1908;  215,  Bed  Deer,  reyised  to  January  28,  1908;  216,  Sulliyan  Lake,  revised  to 
November  27, 1907 ;  265,  Peace  Hills,  reyised  to  January  9, 1908 ;  267,  Battleford, 
revised  to  January  2,  1908 ;  866,  SadJle  Lake,  revised  to  January  22,  1908. 
Ottawa:  Depattment  of  the  Interior,  Topographical  Sarveys  Branch,  1907-08. 
Presented  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Chile.  Ofleina  de  Limites,  Santiago. 

Comision  Chilena  de  Limites.    Scale  1:250,000  or  1  inch  to  2*9  stat.  miles. 
No.  v.— May,  1908.]  2  r 
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Sheets ;  Aatofoeosta  (1st.  23''  to  24'>  8.,  and  Ut  24''  to  25''  S.).  Santiago :  Ofiolna 
de  Limites,  [1908].    Pre$enUd  hy  the  Ofieina  dt  Limitet,  Santiago, 

YenMiiela.  <  Petennanni  Oeogr.  Xitt«ilo]ige&.* 

Ueberaioht  der  douod  Landeiaofiiabme  im  nordliohen  Venezaela.  Scale  1 : 1,500,000 
or  1  inch  to  23*7  ftat  milet.  PetermanM  Miileilungen,  Jabrgang  190$,  Tafel  7. 
Gotha :  Jostos  Perthes,  1908.    Fre$enidd  by  the  Publisher, 

AUSTRALASTA. 

Aaitralasia.  Sjdow  and  Habenioht. 

Sydow-Habenioht :  Methodischer  Wand- Atlas.  Nr.  4,  Anstralion  nnd  Polynesien. 
Oro-hydrographische  Schnl-Wandkarte  nach  E.  y.  Sydows  Plan  bearbeitot  von  H. 
Habenioht.  Vierto  Anflago.  Scale  1 : 6,000,000  or  1  inch  to  94*7  stat.  miles.  12 
sheets.    Gotha :  Jastns  Perthes,  [1908].    Presented  by  Herr  Herrman  Habeniehi. 

Bismarek  Arehipeltgo.  Warnioke. 

Der  nordliohe  Teil  dcr  Gazelle-Halbinsel.  Unter  Zagmndelegong  der  Aafnah- 
men  yon  Wilhclm  Wernicke  n.  S.  M.  8.  Mowe,  gezeichnet  yon  F.  Bischoff  unter 
Leitung  yon  M.  Moisel.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  16  stat  mile.  2  sheets. 
Mitteilunaen  aus  den  deutechen  Schutzgebieien^  Band  xxi.,  1908,  Karten  2,  a  nnd  b. 
Berlin :  £.  S.  Mittler  &  Bohn,  1908.  PreeenUd  by  Herr  Dietrich  Reimer,  Berlin. 
A  large-scale  map  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Nen  Pommem,  in  the  Bismarck 

arohipelago,  showing  little  more  than   the  coast-line,  with  mission  stations,  natiye 

resenres,  priyate  lands,  etc.    Inset  platis  on  enlarged  scales  are  given  of  Herbertstrohe 

and  Babasil-Bacht 

0snnan  ITew  Oninsa.  Xoissl  and  PSch. 

Der  Sattelberg  nnd  Umgebung  ( Kaiser- Wilhelmsland).  Bearbeitet  yon  M.  Moisel 
mit  Benntsong  nener  Aufnahmcn  Dr.  Bndolf  Poch's  Januar-Febmar  1906.  Scale 
1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat  mile.  Mitteilungen  aue  den  deutechm  SchuiMgebteten^ 
Band  xx.,  1907,  Karte  8.  Berlin :  £.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn,  1907.  Presented  by  Herr 
Dietrich.  Beimert  Berlin, 

German  Vew  Oninea.  Bheinisehen  Xistion,  Kaissr-Wilhelmsland. 

Die  Umgobnng  dos  Hansemann-Bergos  (Kaiser- Wilhelmsland^  nach  den  Yermes- 
sungcn  der  Bheinisehen  Mission.  Scale  1 :  20,000  or  3*2  incnes  to  1  stat.  mile. 
Mitteilungen  aua  den  deut$chen  SehxUzgebieten^  Band  xx.,  1907,  Karte  9.  Berlin : 
E.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn,  1907.    Presented  by  Herr  Dietrich  Beimer,  Berlin, 

World.  Harmsworth. 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.    Supplementary  Part  containing  Title-page, 
Contents,  etc.    London :  The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.    1908.    Price  Id. 
To  be  reviewed. 

World.  Kiepert 

Forroac  Orbis  AntiquL  36  Karten  im  Format  yon  52 :  64  cm.  mit  Kritischem  Text 
nnd  Qaellenangabe  za  jeder  Karte.  No.  x.  Coloniae  Phoenicnm  et  Graeoornm. 
No.  xvi.  Graeoia  cum  Macedonia  et  Epiro  tempore  foedemm  Aetolioi  et  Achaici 
anno  270  a.  Chr.  n.  Bearbeitet  nnd  heransgegeben  von  Richard  Kiepert.  Berlin : 
Dietrich  Heimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  1908.    Price  3m,  each  sheet. 

World.  Sooietj  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel. 

The  Churchman's  Missionary  Atlas.  Westminster :  The  Society  for  the  Propi^- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1907.  Price  is.  net,  PresenUd  bji  the 
Publishers, 

A  quarto  atlas,  containing  ninety-eight  roughly  drawn  maps,  printed  in  colour, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  pages  of  letterprees,  dealing  with  all  missions  connected  with 
the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  world.  The  mission  stations  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  receive  special  attention.  The  atlas  is  bssed  upon  that 
published  by  the  same  Society  in  1903.  The  maps  and  printed  information  have  been 
submitted  to  the  bishops  and  other  representatives  of  the  various  dioceses  for  correction, 
so  that  the  information  given  should  be  as  far  as  possible  reliable. 

0HABT8. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
February,  1908.    Presented  by  (he  Hydrographer,  Admiralty, 
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Vew  Cliarti. 

Scotland,  weat  ooait :— Tobermory  hailionr.    2«. 

Mediterranean : — Malta  channel    3«. 

China,  souUi  coast,  Canton  river :— Whampoa  to  Canton,  sheet 

I.  8s. 
China,  south  coast,  Canton  river : — Whampoa  to  Canton,  sheet 

II.  3«. 
China,  sonth  coast : — Hongkong  to  Mirs  bay.    3s. 
New   Zealand: — Mannganui  blnff  to  Manokan  harbour,  and 

Tntnkaka  harbour  to  Mayor  island,  including  Hauraki  gulf. 
8s. 

New  Plans  and  Plans  added. 

Plans  on  the  coast  of  Chile.    New  Plan :— Mejillones  del  Sur 

Bay.    8s. 
Eastern  archipelago: — Plans  of  anchorages  in  Bali,  Lombok, 

Sumbawa,  and  adjacent  islands ;  New  Plans :— Eombal  bay, 

Ampenau  road,  Labuan  Tring  bay.    2s. 
China,  east  coast.  Bias  bay.    Plan  added  :--8amun  road.    2s. 

Charts  Cancelled. 
Ko.                                                                                        Csocelle^  bj  No. 

1836  Scotland,  west   coast :—( New  Chart. 
Tobermory  harbour.    \    Tobermory  harbour  1836 

New  chart. 
Whampoa  to  Canton,  sheet  1 8646 

1964  China,    south     coast :— /New  chart 
Mirs  bay.  \ '  Hongkong  to  Mirs  bay       3605 

2548  New  Zealand :— The  westS 
coast  from  Mannganui  bluff  New  chart. 

to   Manukau  harbour;    the  I     Mannganui   bluff    to   Manukau  harbour  and 
east   coast   from    Tutukaka  |         Tutukaka  harbour  to  Mayor  island,  including 

harbour   to    Mayor   island,  Hauraki  gulf 2543 

including  Hauraki  gulf.        j 

Charts  that  have  received  Important  Correotions. 

No.  1698,  England,  south  coast  .-—Dover  bay.  2447,  England,  south  coast : — The 
Lizard  and  t^jacent  rocks.  125,  Belgium  :— Ostende  roads.  8877,  Norway : — 
Ure  to  Brettesnes.  2483,  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  2060a,  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  eastern  portion.  2202a,  South  Atlantic  ocean,  eastern  portion.  22026, 
South  Atlantic  ocean,  western  portion.  2564,  United  States,  east  coast: — 
Delaware  river,  sheet  II.  2831,  Gulf  of  Mexico :— (Jalveston  bay.  192,  Gulf  of 
Mexico: — Galveston  entrance.  613,  Africa,  south  coast: — Port  Natal.  2908, 
Africa,  south  coast : — Port  Natal  entrance.  2762,  Indian  ocean  islands :— Comoro 
islands,  with  adjacent  coast  of  Madagascar.  3028,  Cochin  China :— Earn  ranh  bay. 
(/.  D.  FoUer,  AgmU,) 

Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat  and  Red 
Sea,  April,  1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  6d.  each,  Pre^ 
9erUed  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 

Iferth  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  April, 
1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  6d.  each.  ^Presented  by  the 
Meteorciogical  Offlee. 

Voxth  Paoifle.  TT.S.  Hydrographie  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  April,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.    PreeerUed  by  (he  U.8,  Eydrographic  Office. 

PKOTOeRAPHI. 

Astatic  Turkey  and  Vorth  Afiioa.  Thompson. 

112  photographs  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  North  Africa,  taken  by  Prof.  B.  Campbell 
Thompson,  m.a.    Pre$ented  by  Prof.  B,  Campbell  Thompson, 
Although  smaU,  many  of  these  photographs  are  of  considerable  geographical  and 
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arobsBologioal  inteieflt,  as  may  be  ^theied  firom  the  titles.  Prof.  Oampbell  Thompson 
has  travelled  in  North  Africa,  the  Sndan,  STria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  is  a 
reoogniied  authority  on  arohnologioal  matters  oonneoted  with  those  parts. 

AikUie  Turkey: — (1)  My  caravan  from  Aloppo;  (2)  The  Euphrates  below  Bakka; 
(3)  A  ferry  over  the  Khabor  at  £s-Sawar;  (4)  The  town  of  Der-es-sor;  (5)  Khan  in 
Der-ez-zor ;  (6)  Crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Der-ez-zor ;  (7)  On  the  top  of  the  mound  of 
Shekh  Hamad;  (8)  8ick  horse  at  Addan;  (9)  The  mound  of  Shekh  Hamad;  (10) 
Yezidi  women  carrying  water-skins  in  the  Sinjar  hills;  (11)  Sinjar  hills  in  the 
distance ;  (12)  Mixed  Yezidi  and  Moslem  children  in  the  Sinjar  hills ;  (18-16)  Street 
in  Mosul;  (17)  Square  in  Mosul;  (18)  M.  Nimrond  Bassam  and  fanulv,  British 
Consular  Agent  at  Mosul ;  (19)  The  mound  of  Euyunjik,  Nineveh;  (20)  The  Khosr 
and  eastern  slope  of  mound  of  Nineveh ;  (21  and  22)  Quay  on  east  side  of  mound  of 
Nineveh ;  (23  and  24)  The  mill  of  Armushiyeh  on  the  banks  of  the  Khosr ;  (25) 
Eastern  slopes  of  the  mound  of  Nineveh ;  (26)  Sister  mound  to  Koyunjik,  Nebi 
Yunus,  where  the  prophet  Jonah  is  supposed  to  be  buried ;  (27)  Watcher's  hut  on  top 
of  mound  of  Nineveh;  (28)  East  wall  of  Nioeveh,  with  ancient  ford  across  the  river 
Khosr;  (29)  Arbela;  (30)  The  bridge  at  Altun  Kupri;  (31  and  82)  Stele  and  inscrip- 
tion of  Sennacherib,  behind  Jebel  Judi,  one  of  the  traditional  strandings  of  the 
Ark ;  (33)  Midday  halt  after  leaving  the  German  excavations  at  the  moimd  of  Kalah 
Sherghat;   (31)  The  "Great  Wheel"  at  Tekrit;  (35)  The  Tigris,  with  Samarra's 

f olden  dome  in  the  distance;  (36  and  37)  The  Tigris  at  Baghdad;  (38)  Leaving 
laghdad ;  (39)  Feluia ;  (40)  Midday  halt,  firfit  staUon  ^m  Baghdad  ;  (41)  Hit;  (42) 
One  of  the  island  villages  on  the  Euphrates  between  Auah  and  Veluja ;  (48  and  44) 
Crossing  Syrian  desert. 

Efiypiian  Sudan:— (I)  Port  Sudan;  (2)  Hadendowas  buying  in  Suakin;  (8) 
Houses,  Suakin ;  (4)  Hadendowas  between  the  mountains  of  Herano  and  Odeano ; 
(5)  Fozzy-wuzzy  nursery ;  (6)  Gumadribab ;  (7)  Fuzzy^wuzzies  loading  camels ;  (8) 
Fuzzy-wuzzies  filling  water-skin ;  (9)  Coming  into  Gebet  mines ;  (10)  ^cient  bouses 
at  Gebet  mines;  (11)  Fuzzy-wuzzy  at  Gebet;  (12)  Ancient  water-pool  on  the  Gebet 
mines;  (13)  McMlern  workings,  Gebet  mines;  (14)  Ancient  quartz  crusher,  Gebet 
mines;  (15)  View  over  Gebet  mines;  (16)  Ancient  houses,  Gebet  mines;  (17) 
Fuzzy-wuzzy  and  camels  on  the  way  to  Mohammed  Gul;  (18  and  19)  Village  of 
Mohammed  Gul. 

Sinai  Peninstda ;— (1)  Meeting  Hewelat  Arabs  not  far  from  Suez ;  (2)  Halt  at 
Wadi  el  Hatah;  (3  and  4)  Taibt  el  Wadi;  (5)  Jebel  et  Tib;  (6)  Halt  at  Wadi 
Werdan;  (7)  Wadi  Gharandel;  (8)  Wadi  Goweisah;  (9)  Jebel  et  Tib  from  Wadi 
Shebekah;  (10)  Wadi  el  Hamr;  (11)  Wadi  el  Hamr,  looking  north-north-east  from 
the  Wadi:  (11)  Sarbut  el  Jemel;  (13)  Jebel  Wntah  from  the  Debbet  er  Bamleh;  (14) 
Crossmg  the  Debbet  er  Bamleh;  (15)  Wadi  Sig;  (16  and  17)  Hill  on  the  way  to 
Serabnt  el  Ehadem;  (18)  Looking  down  from  the  Egyptian  temple  at  Serabnt  el 
Khadem;  (19)  Goats,  camels,  and  donkeys,  Wadi  Bark;  (20)  Wadi  Umm  Ajraf;  (21) 
Entrance  to  Wadi  Maghara ;  (22)  Palms  in  Wadi  Feiran ;  (23)  Buined  monastery. 
Bet-el  Feirauo  ;  (24)  Looking  up  Wadi  Feiran ;  (25)  Wadi  Feitan;  (26)  Wadi  Sobaf; 
(27)  Jebel  Serbal  in  distance ;  (28)  S'beah,  the  hunter,  spying  for  ibex ;  (29)  Pharaoh's 
bath  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Tripoli:— (I)  Water-wheel  near  Zanzur;  Palms  at  Gir^esh;  (8)  Mesawud,  our 
zaptich ;  (4)  Midday  halt,  women  putting  up  tent ;  (5)  Meeting  Arab  caravan  on  the 
way  to  Wadi  el  Ethel ;  (6)  Halt  in  Wadi  el  Ethel ;  (7)  Turkish  fort  at  Ifrin;  (8) 
Courtyard  inside  Turkish  fort  at  Ifrin;  (9)  The  town  of  Ifrin,  from  the  fort;  (10) 
Artillery  barracks,  Ifrin ;  (11)  Dance  at  circumcision  festival,  Ifrin :  (12)  En  rouU  from 
If^in  to  Gharian;  (13)  Market  day  in  Gbarian ;  (14)  Volcanic  Cone  of  Tekut;  (15) 
Entrance  to  one  of  the  cave  dwellings  in  Gharian ;  (16)  Bomau  ruins,  snd  Senam,  on 
the  way  to  Tarhuna;  (17)  Boman  oil-press;  (18)  The  village  of  Tarhuna ;  (19)  Boman 
ruins  at  Lebda ;  (20)  Boman  tomb,  on  the  way  to  Lebda. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  oolleotion  of  Photo- 
graphs whioh  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  FellowB 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photoglyphs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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Geographical    Journal. 


No.  6.  JUNE,  1908.  Vol.  XXXJ. 


THE  OLD  KINGDOM  OF  KONGO.* 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 
More  than  foar  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  early  PortngueBe 
explorers  sailed  into  the  strong  current  of  the  Congo  river,  whose 
muddy  waters  are  clearly  distinguishable  50,  and  sometimes  100  miJes 
out  at  sea.  One  can  imagine  the  excitement  on  board  the  vessels  as 
they  turned  Shark  point  and  selected  a  well-sheltered  and  quiet  bay 
where  they  could  land  and  erect  one  of  the  «*  padroes  "  which  marked  the 
discoveries  of  Diogo  Cao  and  his  companions.  They  would  naturally  look 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  estimate  the  distance  of  Banana  point, 
then  no  doubt  a  barren  strip  of  sand  with  no  human  habitation  and  no 
trading  establishment  to  represent  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Europe. 

Some  time  would  be  occupied  with  local  observations  and  parleying 
with  the  natives,  and  then  this  mysterious  "Rio  Poderoso"  would 
assert  its  enchanting  powers  over  them  and  charm  them  to  explore  the 
many  islands  that  stud  the  river  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Then 
the  "Fetich"  rock  would  allure  them  still  further  and  bring  them  into 
the  narrower  and  more  picturesque  part,  with  high  hills  covered  with 
grass  and  rock  on  either  side.  Having  passed  the  site  of  the  Congo 
State  capital  (Boma),  they  found  the  current  greatly  increased  in 
strength,  and  it  must  have  taken  many  days  to  reach  Noki,  the  prin- 
cipal port  on  the  Portuguese  side.  Another  bend  of  the  river  and  the 
sailors  are  being  rudely  shaken  by  the  numerous  whirlpools  of  "  Hell's 
Cauldron,"  and  it  requires  no  imagination  to  believe  that  it  was  they 
who  named  it  the  "Inferno."  The  water  here  forces  itself  through  a 
narrow  passage,  only  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  at  the  rate  of  10  or 
11  knots  an  hour,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  they  were  able  to 

*  Read  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  February  24, 1908.    Map,  p.  700. 
No.  VL— June,  1908.]  2  s 
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get  their  vesselB  throngh  at  all.  Matadi  is  only  2  miles  higher  up 
where  the  river  widens  again,  and  after  turning  aronnd  another  point 
onr  navigators  are  within  sight  of  the  Yalala  falls.  These  falls  or 
rapids  mark  the  narrowest  point  on  the  Congo  river,  and  the  ships 
mnst  have  gone  right  close  to  them,  where  tbe  rush  of  water  is  tremendons. 
These  daring  men  most  have  kept  close  to  the  right  on  the  sonth  bank, 
and  entered  into  the  Mpozo  river,  which  falls  into  the  Congo  under  the 
shadow  of  a  high  and  precipitous  rocky  cliff— perhaps  the  finest  piece 
of  rock-river  scenery  to  be  fonnd  in  the  whole  of  Congo.  Here  the 
little  fleet  fonnd  a  hospitable  shelter  in  a  qniet  pool  of  water. 

We  know  that  they  visited  this  spot,  for  they  went  ashore  and 
carved  into  the  hard  rock  an  inscription  showing  the  Portngnese  arms 
and  a  representation  of  one  of  Diogo  Cao*s  stone  pillars ;  then  follows 
the  legend,  "  Hebe  arbived  the  ships  of  King  Dom  Joam  II.  of  Portugal," 
with  the  names  of  Diogo  Cao  and  several  of  his  companions. 

I  leave  all  remarks  on  the  form  and  contents  of  this  most  interesting 
and  historic  inscription  to  Mr.  Heawood,  the  Society's  librarian,  to 
whom  the  photograph  was  submitted  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  translation.*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  for  over  400 
years  this  Mpozo  rock  has  been  allowed  to  keep  its  secret,  and  then 
it  was  only  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Domenjos,  a  missionary 
stationed  at  Matadi,  when  out  on  a  photographic  ramble.  Mr.  Domenjos 
died  shortly  afterwards.  The  photograph  reproduced  here  was  taken 
by'  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Pettersson,  of  the  Swedish  Missionary  Society, 
and  given  to  me  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lawson  Forfeitt,  who  has  spent 
many  years  at  Matadi. 

A  copy  of  this  photograph  has  been  in  my  possession  for  over  eight 


*  The  principal  part  of  the  inscription,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  royal  arms 
and  cross,  may  be  read  thus :  ''  Aqy  jjhegaram  os  nayios  do  estratiey  (?)  do  Rey  Dom 
Joam  ho  seg**  de  Portngall:  D«  Caao:  F>  Ans  ?•  Daoosta."  ("Hither  arrived  the 
ships  of  tbe  [fleet  ?]  of  King  Dom  Joam  the  Second  of  Portugal :  Diogo  Cfto :  Pedro 
Anes  Pedro  da  Ck)6ta/*)  More  to  the  right  appear  other  names,  mostly  in  a  con- 
tracted form,  among  which  the  following  may  be  made  out  :  Alyaro  Pirez,  Pero 
Escolar,  Jofio  de  Santiago,  Jofto  Alyes,  Diogo  Pinero  (or  Pinheiro  ?),  Gonzalo  AWares, 
Antam.  Further  names,  with  crosses  and  other  symbols,  occur  on  a  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  rock,  but  are  not  included  in  the  photograph  here  reproduced.  They 
are  shown,  however,  in  Dr.  Frobenius'  recent  work :  *  Im  Bchatten  des  Eongo-Staates ' 
(pp.  6,  7),  of  which  a  review  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
main  inscription  is  given  also,  though  far  from  distinctly,  in  the  same  work,  but 
with  a  mere  passing  reference  to  it  in  the  letterpress.  Of  the  above  companions  of 
Cfto,  Jo&o  de  Santiago  and  Jofto  Alves  are  stated  by  Barros  (Dec.  I.,  book  lit,  chap,  iv.) 
to  have  sailed  in  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Barthomeu  Dias,  while  a  GK^nzalo  Alvares 
was,  according  to  the  same  authority  (Deo.  I.,  book  iv.,  chap,  iii.),  master  of  the 
8.  Qabrid  in  Vasoo  da  Gama*s  first  voyage,  in  which  Pero  E«colar  also  took  part  as 
pilot  on  board  the  Berrh  {ibid,,  chap.  ii).  Mr.  Ravenstein  points  out  that  a  Pedro 
Anes  was  pilot  in  1503  (Sousa  Yiterbo :  <  Trabalhos  nautioos  dos  Portugueses,'  vol.  1, 
p.  39X  while  a  Pero  Annes  was  in  Malacca  in  1510.  Also  that  a  friar,  by  name 
Antonio,  was  left  behind  in  S.  Salvador  in  1491. 
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years,  and  until  a  few  months  ago  I  bad  no  snspioion  that  the  existence 
of  the  inscription  was  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  great  explorers  of  the  Dark  Continent  have  not  yet 
brought  everything  into  light,  and  the  ''small  fry"  have  something 
still  leffc  for  them  to  do. 

When  Diogo  Cao,  in  the  year  1482,  discovered  the  Congo  river,  he  also 
discovered,  through  the  natives  of  the  district,  the  great  and  important 
kingdom  of  Kongo.  He  despatched  some  negro  messengers  to  the 
Mani  Congo  (Lord  of  the  Land),  who  ruled  his  people  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Ambassa,  situated  about  150  miles  inland  at 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  This  place  is  identical  with  the  "  Ekongo  " 
of  the  modem  native,  and  San  Salvador  of  the  Portuguese.  These  men 
returned  to  the  navigator  with  wonderful  tales  of  the  great  king  and 
his  court  at  the  capital,  which  led  to  a  number  of  Portuguese  being 
sent  out  to  the  newly  discovered  country  to  engage  in  trade  with  the 
natives.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  King  Joao  II.,  when  new  dis- 
coveries were  made,  "to  leave  some  trustworthy  Portuguese  among 
the  natives  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  to  push  on 
into  the  interior  under  their  guidance,  so  as  to  collect  information  of 
the  people  and  the  country  of  those  parts.  With  this  design  the  king 
put  in  action  the  unceasing  desire  and  zeal  which  he  had  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  gave  preference  to  those 
missionaries  who  had  mathematical  knowledge."  These  worthy  aims 
and  noble  ideals  of  the  illustrious  prince  did  not  long  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  merchants  and  missionaries  who  settled  at  the  capital,  and  very 
soon  we  find  them  busily  engaged  in  the  more  congenial  and  lucrative 
business  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  true  that  the  Capuchin  monks 
professed  to  have  converted  the  king  and  his  people  to  Christianity,  and 
they  built  several  churches;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  full  share 
in  the  *'  trade."  There  are  many  townships  in  the  present  day  bearing 
the  name  of  Kinganga  (i.e.  town  of  the  priests),  and  the  inhabitants 
consider  themselves  inherited  property  of  the  Catholic  priests.  In 
those  days  the  slave  trade  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  respectable 
branch  of  commerce.  The  slave  gangs  on  their  way  to  the  coast 
were  accompanied  by  one  or  more  priests  acting  as  chaplains,  dis- 
pensing the  consolations  of  the  Church  to  the  wretches  who  all  day 
long  groaned  under  the  lashes  of  the  driver's  whip.  The  routes  can 
be  traced  still  by  the  names  of  villages,  such  as  "  Vunda "  (resting- 
place),  where  they  rested  at  noon,  and  "  Vemadia  "  (Ave  Maria),  where 
they  slept  at  night. 

AnCIKNT   ClVIUZATION. 

The  ancient  civilization  at  San  Salvador  was  due  entirely  to  the 
slave  trade  and  the  Portuguese.  Slaves  waiting  to  be  sent  away  to  the 
coast  were  employed  quarrying  stones,  and  building  palaces,  churches, 
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and  a  oonvent,  as  well  as  the  massive  city  walls,  one  enoiroUng  the 
king's  palaoe  and  honses  of  his  oonrtiers,  another  the  European  quarters 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  plateau,  while  a  third  enclosed  the  convent 
and  the  principal  ohnrch  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name. 
The  rains  of  the  chnrch  stand  at  the  present  time.  The  kings  of 
Kongo  have  always  been  bnried  in  and  around  this  church.  Altogether 
some  ten  or  eleven  churches  were  built  on  the  hill  of  San  Salvador. 
One  was  built  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin  on 
horseback  to  give  a  remarkable  victory  over  the  Yakkas,  who  were 
attacking  the  city.  The  church  was  called  "  Our  Lady  of  Triumph," 
and  we  are  told  by  Carli  that  "it  was  made  of  mud,  but  whitewashed." 
"  Our  Lady  "  must  have  taken  offence  at  the  "  mud  "  or  "  whitewash," 
for  a  year  or  so  afterwards  the  Yakkas  returned  to  the  attack,  and  she 
allowed  them  to  raze  the  city,  churches  and  all,  to  the  ground,  and  the 
king  and  people  fled  for  their  lives. 

The  old  kingdom  of  Kongo  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which 
Mbamba  was  the  richest;  the  others  being  Sonyo,  Sundi,  Mpangu, 
Mbata,  and  Mpemba.  The  princes  of  these  provinces  waged  incessant 
war  on  one  another,  for  each  family  claimed  equal  rights  to  the  throne 
of  Kongo,  which  they  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  rotation.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Portuguese  at  the  capital  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
neighbouring  clans  of  Mpemba,  Mbata,  and  Mpangu,  and  during  the 
past  hundred  years  most,  if  not  all  of  the  kings  of  Kongo  have  belonged 
to  these  three  families.  Mbamba  still  keeps  up  a  sort  of  an  alliance 
with  Kongo,  but  Sonyo  and  Sundi  have  long  ceased  to  acknowledge  any 
allegiance  to  the  old  kingdom. 

The  Sundi  people  are  now  known  as  the  Bakongo,  who  still  inhabit 
the  cataract  region. 

Sonyo  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  San  Antonio,  the 
name  given  to  the  place  where  the  early  missionaries  settled  on  the 
south  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Owing  to  its  position  on 
the  coast  and  frequent  communications  with  white  merchants  from 
Holland  and  England,  the  Prince  of  Sonyo  established  a  kind  of  a  rival 
kingdom,  and  refused  allegiance  to  the  king.  He  was  aided  and 
abetted  in  this  by  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  who  had  settled  at 
Cape  Padrao.  The  King  of  Kongo  and  the  Portuguese  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  this  province,  and  there  are  many 
bloodcurdling  stories  of  the  way  in  which  both  blacks  and  whites  were 
slaughtered  by  the  proud  prince  Dom  Alvaro.  The  Portuguese  seem 
never  to  have  held  Sonyo  for  a  long  time  together,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  stone  walls  and  buildings  such  as  were  erected  at 
San  Salvador  and  Mbembe.  Even  the  churches  were  built  in  native  style 
of  grass  and  bamboo,  and  the  fortifications  were  constructed  of  earth- 
works. For  this  reason  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Sonyo  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  by  any  traveller  or  resident,  as  far  as  I  know. 
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San  Antonio  Is  now  the  cMef  Government  post  on  the  Portuguese 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  a  port  of  call  to  a  line  of  steamers  from  Lisbon. 
The  division  of  the  old  kingdom  into  provinces  was  not,  in  a  strict 
sense,  territorial.  It  was  more  a  division  of  clans,  several  of  them 
occupying  the  same  territory,  and  all  fighting  for  the  ascendency  and 
the  coveted  possession  of  the  central  seat  of  authority.  The  settlement 
of  white  traders  and  missionaries  at  Mbembe  and  Sonyo  caused  those 
two  clans  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle  for  the  throne  of  Kongo,  and 
induced  them  to  set  up  rival  kingdoms  at  these  places,  where  they  had 
the  help  of  the  Europeans.  Mbamba  and  Kongo  kept  up  a  friendly 
alliance,  owing  to  both  being  under  the  Portuguese  influence,  but  Sonyo 
became  more  tinder  the  influence  of  the  Dutcb,  and  consequently  was 
always  more  or  less  at  war  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of 
Kongo.  The  Nsundi  clan,  with  commendable  wisdom  and  foresight, 
withdrew  to  the  cataract  region  out  of  the  reach  of  all  Europeans,  and 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  peace. 

The  old  titles  of  Mani-Congo,  Mani-Mbamba,  Mani-Mpangu  still 
appear  in  the  present  day  as  Nekongo,  Nembamba,  Nempangu,  etc.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  King  of  Kongo  in  those  days  held  the  title 
"  Mani  "  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  The  titles  **  Ntotela  " 
and  **  Ntinu  Lukeni  "  are  of  later  origin,  and  are  such  as  no  other 
person  ever  aspires  to.  The  Portuguese  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 
present-day  titles,  such  as,  Nosso  {'nosso  principe)^  Capitau  {capiido),  and 
Tulante  (tenente).  These  are  much  coveted  by  chiefs,  and  are  conferred 
by  the  king  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  honour. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  resident  governor  at  San  Salvador  in  1888 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Kongo 
has  been  practically  nt7,  but  he  is  still  allowed  to  settle  minor  matters 
if  his  people  choose  to  go  to  him.  All  serious  matters  must  now  be 
referred  to  the  Hesident,  and  no  one  is  forced  to  consult  his  Majesty  at 
all.  He  receives  a  small  sum  annually  in  lieu  of  what  he  used  to  extract 
from  his  subjects. 

The  Last  of  the  Kings. 

Dom  Pedro  Y.  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  reigning  kings  of 
Kongo.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  over  two  strong  rivals  in  1865  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  sent  a  force  of  soldiers  from  the 
garrison  at  Mbembe  to  establish  his  authority.  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance  in  1887,  when  I  was  transferred  from  the  Cameroons  to 
take  up  mission  work  at  San  Salvador.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we 
were  received  in  state  at  what  may  (for  courtesy  sake)  be  called  the 
palace,  in  reality,  a  mud  hut  with  grass  roof  and  whitewashed  walls. 
In  honour  of  our  visit,  mats,  rugs,  and  leopard-skins  covered  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  royal  apartment,  and  two  chairs  were  placed  for  my  wife 
and  me  to  sit  on.    His  Majesty  was  possessed  of  a  very  substantial 
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preeenoe,  with  a  waist  of  enormoas  dimensions,  and  oould  walk  only  with 
the  utmost  diffioolty.  He  had  already  taken  his  seat  on  a  gilded  throne 
placed  on  a  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  a  large  gilt-framed 
portrait  of  '*  his  friend,"  the  King  of  Portugal,  fixed  to  a  wall  behind 
him.  His  bulky  person  was  encased  in  a  blue  and  gold  military  uniform 
supplied  by  the  Government,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  silver  sceptre ; 
while  above  all  was  a  cocked  hat  surmounted  with  a  proud  red  plume. 
On  that  occasion  he  took  a  special  fancy  to  a  braided  dress  which  my 
wife  wore,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  he  must  have  a 
skirt-dress  like  it  made  for  himself.  On  remonstrating  with  him  and 
explaining  that  only  ladies  wore  that  kind  of  clothing,  he  immediately 
replied  that  it  was  not  so,  **  for  all  the  Catholic  priests  wore  skirts  too  "  I 

A  Native  Lawsuit. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  reign  that  the  last  full-dress  native  court 
was  held  at  San  Salvador  before  the  king.  This  was  a  case  arising 
out  of  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  two  neighbouring  chiefe  living  at 
some  distance  from  the  capital,  and,  as  usual  in  Kongo  land,  it  involved 
a  question  of  slavery.  I  spent  the  best  part  of  three  weeks  in  vritnessing 
this  extraordinary  travesty  of  a  ''  court  of  justioCy"  and  it  afforded  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Kongo  laws  and  customs,  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  native  thought  and  character. 

The  course  of  procedure  in  a  Kongo  lawsuit  is  very  simple  and 
primitive,  and  also  very  expensive  to  both  parties  in  the  dispute.  This 
characteristic  is  shared  in  common  with  a  higher  civilization,  and 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  ordinary  folk  to  live  at  peace  with  one 
another.  Where  the  African  system  differs  from  our  civilised  notions 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  judge  does  not  allow  counsel  and  lawyers  the 
monopoly  of  fleecing  tbeir  legal  victims,  but  claims  the  lion's  share  of 
the  proceeds  for  himself,  and  justice  is  therefore  bought  vrith  a  price. 
This  is  limited  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  disputants.  Before  the  case 
is  heard  in  public,  each  party  separately  and  secretly  appears  before  the 
king  and  his  counsellors,  and  for  weeks  these  interviews  continue — the 
victims  emerging  each  time  from  the  king's  palace  poorer  by  many 
pigs  and  pieces  of  cloth.  Not  until  all  the  young  men  of  the  fiftmily 
are  transferred  to  the  king's  hands  will  he  commence  the  public  hearing. 
Then  on  a  fixed  day  the  case  is  opened  with  much  pomp  and  dancing 
and  shouting  in  the  **  mbazi  a  nkanu,"  and  for  days  and  weeks  counsel 
on  both  sides  and  king's  counsellors  entertain  us  vrith  song  and  parable 
and  dance.  It  is  a  war  of  words  and  invectives,  interspersed  with 
a  wonderful  display  of  native  dancing  to  the  music  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  Now  and  anon  counsel  in  charge  of  the  case  advances  into 
the  open  space  before  the  king,  and  performs  one  of  his  elaborate 
exercises.  With  a  long  spear  in  his  hand,  a  fine  leopard-skin  dangling  in 
front,  with  the  tail  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  an  extra  long  patchwork 
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velyet  cloth  flowing  from  bis  shoulders,  he  presents  a  fine  figure.  Pis 
moYements  are  so  nimble  and  quick  that  the  skin  and  cloth  are  kept 
in  a  constant  whirling  motion,  and  when  the  climax  is  reaohed,  one 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  skirt-dance  of  Europe  is,  after  all, 
of  African  origin.  Then  he  suddenly  comes  to  a  standstill  in  a  stooping 
position  facing  his  opponent,  glares  at  him  like  a  wild  beast  for  a  full 
minute  or  so ;  then  with  a  leap  he  flourishes  his  spear,  and  swings  it 
around  his  head,  and  finally  drives  it  into  the  ground  with  a  stamp  of 
the  foot,  as  much  as  to  say,  **Thus  I  shall  deal  with  you."  These 
scenes  are  in  the  way  of  application  to  the  arguments,  which  appear 
in  parable  and  song.  All  this  is  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the 
crowd  looking  on,  but  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  verdict 
which  is  to  follow,  and  they  know  it.  That  had  been  settled  privately 
when  the  fleecing  took  place. 

NOKI   AND  ZOMBO. 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society 
six  years  ago  (see  Geographical  Journal^  May,  1902),  I  described  the 
geographical  character  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Oongo  and 
the  Nkisi  river,  including  the  districts  of  San  Salvador  and  Zombo. 
During  my  last  stay  in  Africa  my  headquarters  were  at  Kibokolo, 
nearly  100  miles  by  road  to  the  east  of  San  Salvador,  and  20  miles 
to  the  south  of  Makela,  where  there  is  a  Government  military  post,  and 
a  small  settlement  of  Portuguese  representing  about  twenty  trading 
companies.  There  is  a  caravan  trade  route  from  Noki  on  the  river, 
passing  through  Kongo  and  Zombo,  and  leading  right  away  to  the 
Ewangu  river  at  the  extreme  north-east  comer  of  Northern  Angola. 
The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  road  13  feet  wide  to 
facilitate  the  overland  transport  of  rubber  and  other  produce  from 
Makela  do  Zombo  to  Noki  for  export.  This  will  be  completed  this  year, 
and  will  be  a  boon  to  all  the  native  carriers,  and  should  assist  materially 
in  keeping  the  rubber  trade  from  entering  into  the  Gongo  State. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  much  the  same  all  along, 
except  that  on  the  plateau,  which  we  ascend  40  miles  from  the  capital,  it 
is  much  cooler,  and  one  breathes  more  freely.  My  personal  experience 
is  that  on  tbe  highlands  of  Zombo  I  can  travel  with  less  fatigue  and  fag 
than  on  the  lower  levels,  but  one  must  be  careful  of  chills  during  the 
night,  for  it  is  quite  cold  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
San  Salvador  stands  at]  1840  feet  above  sea-level,  while  on  the  plateau 
we  are  over  3000  feet  high.  At  Eibokolo  we  are  3250  feet,  but  towards 
the  east  there  is  a  gradual  depression  to  the  river  Nkisi,  which  is  about 
2500  feet.  Between  that  and  the  Kwangu  there  are  some  stifif  hills,  with 
a  gradual  descent  to  the  rivers  Ewilu  and  Kwangu. 
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The  Cow  Country. 

My  travels  from  Kibokolo  have  been  mainly  to  Ndamba,  Nkusu, 
and  Mbamba.  These  routes  marked  on  the  map  are  the  results  of 
various  journeys,  and  much  of  the  ground  has  been  covered  more  than 
once.     One  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  go  through  Ndamba  to  Sonso  and 


▲  ZOHBO  MAN. 

Pombo  in  search  of  the  "  cow  country,"  whence  a  good  supply  of  cattle 
is  brought  for  sale  to  the  white  traders  at  Makela  and  Ndamba.  But 
we  only  succeeded  in  going  as  far  as  Nlanda,  where  we  met  with  a 
hostile  reoeption  from  the  natives,  and  my  carriers  refused  to  risk  their 
skins  any  further  by  crossing  the  Nkisi  into  Sonso.  On  our  way  we 
visited  some  Portuguese  traders,  who  had  recently  opened  establish- 
ments at  Sangi,  and  who  were  doing  a  good  trade  in  rubber.  Since 
then  several  others  have  come  from  Mbembe  and  Ambrizette,  including 
representatives  of  two  English  firms.  Much  of  the  trade  from  the 
interior  is  now  diverted  to  Ndamba,  and  the  produce  is  chiefly  sent 
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from  there  to  Ambrizette  and  Moculla,  bnt  some  portion  findB  its  way 
to  Noki  tbrough  San  Salvador.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop 
the  cattle  trade  in  this  region,  and  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  trading 
firms  established  agencies  at  Nkama  Tambu,  a  place  close  to  the  river, 
on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Mkisi.  The  experiment  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, owing  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  beasts  dying  before  they 
could  be  sent  to  Stanley  Fool  or  Noki.  On  my  way  back  I  visited 
Nkama  Tambu,  and  found  there  the  one  remaining  white  man,  sufifer- 
ing  from  fever  and  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  this  man  lying  in  a  rickety  canvas  deck-chair,  in  a  wretched 
grass  hut,  among  his  barter  goods,  and,  without  any  sort  of  civilized 
comfort,  eking  out  his  miserable  existence.  In  front  of  his  "  shimbek  " 
there  were  about  a  dozen  bullocks,  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
himself,  tethered  in  the  grass ;  and  he  told  me  they  were  the  survivors 
of  about  eighty  heads  which  he  had  bought.  He  was  anxious  to  assure 
me  that  he  had  need  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  expected  a  countryman  from  Noki  to  relieve  him.  I  was  able 
to  leave  him  some  medicines,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  Poor 
man !  a  month  or  so  later  I  heard  of  his  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  mortality  among  the  cattle 
and  other  animals  in  this  zone.  No  doubt  the  coarse  grass  is  un- 
suitable, but  the  chief  cause  is  generally  attributed  to  the  tsetse  fly, 
which  is  very  common.  At  our  mission  in  Kibokolo  we  have  experi- 
mented with  cattle,  mules,  and  donkeys,  but  they  all  sickened,  and  died 
in  about  six  months.  The  disease  in  these  animals  is  very  similar  to 
the  sleep-sickness  among  the  natives.  Thb  terrible  African  disease  is 
not,  however,  so  prevalent  in  Zombo  as  it  is  in  the  lowland  and  valleys, 
and  I  am  told  that  in  Ndamba  it  has  not  yet  been  seen.  Is  this 
attributable  to  the  higher  altitudes  and  the  absence  of  any  extensive 
swamps  on  the  plateau  ?  The  streams  are  never  sluggish  and  stagnant 
in  Zombo  and  Nkusu,  even  the  Nkisi  river  in  its  higher  reaches  flows 
in  its  rocky  bed  at  a  rapid  pace.  This,  added  to  the  sandy  character  of 
the  soil,  shows  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  highly  satis&otory. 

The  Nkusu  People. 

Two  years  ago  (August  to  October,  1905),  in  company  with  my  wife 
(who  has  always  travelled  with  me,  and  assisted  me  in  my  observations 
for  some  twenty  years),  I  made  a  journey  through  Nkusu  into  Mbamba, 
visiting  on  my  way  the  celebrated  but  now  abandoned  copper  mines  at 
Mbembe. 

The  Nkusu  district  is  the  most  populous  I  have  visited  in  the 
whole  of  my  joumeyings  through  Northern  Angola,  llie  villages  are 
numerous,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  seemed  to  be  strong  and 
healthy.  I  always  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  area 
of  land  under  cultivation.     The  extensive  plantations  of  manioc,  maize. 
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beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  native  products  point  to  the  inhabi- 
tants being  industrious  and  prosperous.  The  Nkusu  folk  also  engage 
in  trade  like  all  the  other  tribes,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  away  in 
the  rubber  markets.  This  being  a  free  trade  in  Portuguese  Congo  the 
natives  make  good  profit  by  it.  The  highest  altitude  I  have  registered 
on  the  plateau  is  in  this  district,  being  3600  feet  above  sea-level. 

I  cannot  help  comparing  this  district  with  that  of  Eidia,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nkisi,  where  we  passed  through  some  of  the  most  wretched 
villages  I  ever  saw.  There  was  hardly  a  hut  fit  for  any  human  being 
to  live  in,  and  all  were  in  a  tumbled-down  condition.  The  people  were 
ill-fed  and  dirty,  and  the  children — the  few  I  saw — were  feeding  on 
palm-nuts  and  raw  manioc.  We  came  to  two  villages  close  to  each 
other,  and  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  died  of  sleep  sickness. 
The  carriers  entered  some  of  the  huts  and  saw  the  bodies  of  two  or 
three  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposition  on  the  floor.  These  were 
possibly  abandoned  by  the  small  remnant  who  had  fled  before  this 
terrible  scourge  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  agreeable  change  to  travel  day  after  day  among 
a  bright  and  prosperous  tribe  of  people.  But  even  there  we  came  across 
some  disagreeable  scenes  and  cruel  customs.  One  day  we  arrived  at  a 
village  where  they  were  just  preparing  the  body  of  a  woman  for  burial 
in  the  Lueka  river  close  by.  Our  carriers,  always  attracted  by  a 
funeral  feast,  went  to  look  on,  and  one  of  the  lads  ran  back  to  tell  us 
that  they  were  going  to  bury  a  four-days-old  baby  with  the  mother. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see  the  grandmother  pulling  a 
native  cord  and  fastening  the  living  babe  to  the  neck  of  the  dead  mother. 
Amidst  great  confusion  and  wild  protests,  I  rescued  the  child  out  of  her 
hands  and  carried  it  to  my  wife.  It  only  lived,  however,  ten  days,  but 
we  remember  with  horror  that  the  child  had  been  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  suck  at  the  breast  of  a  dead  woman.  The  burying  of  infants 
with  their  dead  mothers  is  a  common  practice  through  the  whole  Kongo 
region,  except  where  there  are  missionaries  or  Government  officials  to 
stop  it.  I  have  heard  of  one  father  who  reared  his  motherless  child 
with  native  beer  (mhamvu)  and  palm  wine,  but  I  know  of  no  other  case 
outside  the  members  of  Christian  communities. 

The  Lowlands. 
Travelling  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  soon  came  to  the  con- 
fines of  Nkusu,  and  descended  the  steep  bill  from  the  plateau  into  the 
lowlands  of  Madimba.  In  less  than  an  hour's  walk  we  had  descended 
1000  feet.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  could  see  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  of 
several  important  points,  such  as  the  course  of  the  Lufnnde  river,  and 
prominent  heights  on  the  Nkanda  plateau,  as  well  as  several  castle-like 
rocks  of  lime  and  quartz  stone  on  the  right.     Mongo  wa  Nbumba  ("  the 
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hill  of  mystery  ")  looked  very  impressive,  raising  its  head  aboYe  all  other 
hills  on  the  Nknsa  plateau,  and  for  several  days  it  served  for  a  good 
landmark.  The  villages  in  this  district  are  small  and  few,  and  the 
people  complained  bitterly  of  the  destruction  of  their  plantations  by  the 
wild  pigs.  These  animals  are  greatly  feared  by  the  natives,  who 
seldom  attempt  to  hunt  them,  their  flint  guns  being  ineffective.  The 
springbok  and  various  kinds  of  antelopes  are  very  plentiful  in  this 
region,  and  they  are  hunted  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by  the  leopard 
and  the  wolf.  Arriving  at  a  village  early  one  afternoon,  we  found 
the  little  community  greatly  excited,  the  women  running  home  with 
their  children  from  the  plantations  as  for  dear  life.  We  soon  learnt 
that  a  pack  of  wolves  (mevwa)  had  appeared,  driving  before  them 
quite  a  number  of  antelopes.  It  was  feared  that  the  wolves  would 
attack  the  women  and  children,  but  fortunately  they  passed  by  after 
their  quarry.  According  to  the  natives,  the  wolves  came  sometimes 
and  carried  away  the  children.  I  was  disappointed  at  missing  a  view 
of  them,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  African  "  wolf." 

The  river  Lukunga,  which  we  crossed  in  a  canoe  at  the  ferry  known 
as  Eiteta,  was  a  great  surprise.  It  joins  the  Mbidizi  river  a  few  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Lufunde,  but  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  Lukunga  is  about  equal  to  that  of  both  those  rivers  at 
that  place.  This  important  river  has  not  appeared  in  any  former  map 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 


Mbembe. 

Two  more  days  brought  us  to  Mbembe,  noted  for  its  rich  copper 
mines,  and  the  site  of  the  Portuguese  Mission  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  We  found  there  representatives  of  seven  trading  houses,  who 
showed  us  every  kindness  and  hospitality  during  our  short  visit.  Since 
then  I  understand  that  on  account  of  the  diversion  of  trade  to  Makela 
and  Ndamba  they  have  closed  their  establishments,  and  the  place  is 
quite  deserted.  Unfortunately,  the  old  mission  rains  were  so  covered 
with  bush  and  vegetation  that  it  was  impossible  to  properly  examine 
them  or  to  secure  a  photograph.  One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
buildings  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  churches  at 
San  Salvador,  and  the  ruins  were  not  nearly  as  interesting.  A  more 
modem  church  was  built  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison  and  miners.  This  had  been  re-roofed  and  converted  into  a 
••magazine"  for  barter  goods  by  the  Congo  Portuguese  Trading  Co. 
Such  an  act  of  desecration  of  holy  places  I  did-  not  expect  to  see  even 
in  Central  Africa.  The  altar-place  was  literally  covered  with  a  pile 
of  ••  converted  "  rifles  stacked  high  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  on 
each  side  were  some  hundreds  of  demijohns,  containing  trade  rum  and 
proof  spirit,  which  by  common  consent  to-day  is  considered  one  of  the 
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greatest  cnrses  of  this  part  of  Africa.     It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that 
the  OoYernment  has  not  prohibited  its  entranoe  into  the  interior. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation,  stands 
the  little  fortress,  snrronnded  by  a  dry  ditch,  which  accommodated  about 
two  hundred  soldiers  between  the  years  1850  and  1860. 

The  Ooppek  Mines. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese  made  an  attempt 
to  work  the  copper  mines,  which  had  hitherto  been  worked  by  the 
natives  in  a  most  primitive  way  with  the  small  hoe  as  the  only 
implement.  Some  Cornish  miners  were  engaged  and  imported  into  the 
mines,  but  the  bad  climate,  coupled  with  worse  provisions  and  no 
adequate  accommodation,  proved  too  much  for  them,  and  they  soon 
became  a  prey  to  malarial  fever.  Most  of  them  died  straightway,  and 
the  experiment  collapsed.  Monteiro  gives  his  experience  and  views  of 
these  Comishmen,  but  his  prejudices  and  self-conceit  are  so  evident 
that  his  version  of  the  failure  needs  careful  weighing.  However,  he  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  valley  is  very  rich  in  malachite  deposits,  and 
that  the  means  of  transport  at  fair  rates  are  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  profitable  working  of  the  mines. 

A  few  months  previous  to  my  visit  a  well-known  Portuguese 
engineer.  Major  Alfredo  Freire  Andrade,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
mines,  and  I  understand  that  his  report  confirms  the  view  that  there 
is  a  very  rich  deposit  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  Mbembe  valley,  and 
that  in  some  parts  there  are  thick  veins  of  almost  pure  malachite.  Our 
last  consular  report  refers  to  these  mines,  and  says  "  that  it  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt  that  copper  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the 
form  of  pure  malachite,  tests  in  London,  Paris,  and  Lisbon  having  given 
high  percentage.  At  present  a  British  firm  is  interested  in  these 
mines.'*  A  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  in  connection 
with  the  Loanda-Malange  Bail  way,  to  run  north  through  Mbembe  to 
San  Salvador  do  Congo,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Oovernment ; 
but  the  present  condition  of  the  Exchequer  does  not  give  much  en- 
couragement for  our  hopes.  Such  a  railway  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
most  potent  factor  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  quite 
apart  from  the  mines. 

Mbembe  of  to-day  presents  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  and  tumble- 
down encampment.  The  breast  of  the  hill  is  dotted  with  ruined 
portions  of  miners'  dwellings,  and  rusty  pieces  of  old  machinery  are 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  land- 
scape is  the  beautiful  Mbembe  peak,  a  symmetrical  mountain  standing 
erect  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mines,  culminating  in  a  round  peak 
about  2300  feet  above  sea-level. 
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The  BsTQiuf  Joubkey. 

Leaying  this  old  hiBtorio  place  to  the  vandalism  of  the  trader  and 
its  own  desolation  and  decay,  we  proceeded  on  onr  jonmey,  and  soon 
crossed  the  pictnresqne  stream  of  Lukeye,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey  we  reached  Mabaya,  where  onr  colleagnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  had  established  a  mission  station  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

After  spending  a  happy  week  with  our  old  friends,  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  travelled  due  north  in  the  direction  of  San  Salvador.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  and  picturesque  streams  which  we  crossed, 
the  country  between  Mbembe  and  Kongo  is  most  uninteresting.  Three 
days  after  leaving  Mabaya  we  came  to  the  Mbidizi  river,  which  we 
crossed  in  a  dug-out  canoe  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Lukunga. 
The  river  scenery  here  is  very  fine,  and  while  the  carriers  and  loads 
were  being  ferried  across  by  the  natives  in  a  canoe,  I  took  some  photo- 
graphs and  boiled  thermometers.  Two  hours'  march  from  the  river 
brought  us  to  Eimbubuzi,  whose  market  has  been  notorious  for  its 
extensive  slave-dealing  for  generations,  and  even  now  such  sales  are  not 
unknown. 

Here  we  turned  eastward,  and  traversed  the  unfrequented  road 
towards  Nkusu.  We  crossed  the  Mbidizi  again  at  the  Lufunde  con- 
fluence where  there  is  a  canoe-ferry,  but  being  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season  we  were  able  to  ford  the  river  with  safety,  thus  saving 
much  time  in  loading  and  unloading  the  only  available  canoe. 

All  along  the  road  from  Mabaya  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
people  was  most  depressing ;  food  for  carriers  was  very  scarce,  and  we 
were  forced  to  fall  back  on  tinned  provisions,  which  we  generally 
manage  to  avoid.  After  two  more  days  along  the  Lufunde  valley,  we 
were  glad  to  ascend  the  plateau  once  more  to  the  land  of  cheer  and 
plenty.  The  men  bought  sufficient  food  at  the  ifirst  village,  and,  to 
make  our  happiness  complete,  we  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Nkusu 
Mpumbu  than  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell — the  first  rain  of  the  season — 
which  was  most  refreshing.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  long 
months  of  a  dusty  and  oppressive  tropical  dry  season  can  folly  appre- 
ciate the  joy  and  exhilaration  of  the  first  shower  of  rain.  On  the  high- 
lands of  Nkusu  and  Zombo  the  rains  begin  a  month  earlier  than  on  the 
lowlands.  When,  two  days  later,  we  reached  our  home  at  Kibokolo  there 
was  general  rejoicing,  for  the  carriers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  their  friends,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  settle  down  into 
routine  station  work  for  at  least  a  month  or  two.  We  had  been  away 
about  two  months  on  the  tramp. 

Habits  and  Customs. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  differ  In 
matters  of  detail  among  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  Kongo,  Sonyo, 
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Zombo,  Nkusu,  Ndamba,  and  Mbamba,  it  is  also  oertain  that  ihej  all 
oome  from  the  same  stook,  and  speak  the  same  language  with  slight 
Yariation  of  dialect.  A  traveller  unacquainted  with  the  Kongo  language 
might  think  that  in  Ndamba  they  speak  a  dififerent  dialect  altogether, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  consists  mainly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  aspirate  for  the  sound  v  in  Kongo.  This  slight 
change  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  their  talk.  "Evata"  becomes  "hata,'* 
and  '•  vava"  is  "  haha." 

There  are  slight  differences  in  their  dwellings.  The  Mbamba  people 
have  their  houses  made  of  *'  wattle  and  daub,"  while  the  other  tribes 
build  theirs  of  grass  and  bamboo. 

In  the  matter  of  preserving  bodies  for  burial,  Kongos,  after  the 
usual  '*  binding  "  in  cloth,  keep  them  for  two  or  three  months  in  their 
houses,  where  a  fire  is  kept  burning ;  but  in  Zombo  they  are  suspended 
on  two  forked  sticks  in  a  dug-out  vault  in  the  ground,  which  is  covered 
over  with  palm  branches  and  earth.  Sometimes  the  body  is  placed 
under  a  specially  built  grass  roof  in  the  open.  This  is  not  considered  a 
burial,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  they  brought  out  the  body  of  an 
important  chief  for  a  big  funeral  feast  and  dance  that  had  thus  been 
preserved  for  over  twenty  years.  In  other  districts  the  dead  are  thrown 
away  into  a  river,  or  into  the  bush  to  be  devoured  by  jackals  and 
vultures.  These  differences  in  customs  are,  however,  of  no  importance, 
and  are  mere  accidents;  the  whole  sociology  and  native  institutions  of 
the  country  are  the  same.  The  people  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws,  which  are  no  less  **  laws  "  because  they  are  unwritten. 

Thb  Black  Man's  Mind. 
To  rightly  understand  the  people  of  any  country,  one  must  pay 
special  attention  to  the  mo8t  important  things  from  a  native  point  of  eiew. 
The  mischief  is  that  we  take  for  granted  that  the  savage  African  is 
too  low  for  us  to  take  his  point  of  vision.  To  get  **  behind  the  black 
man's  mind  "  is  perhaps  not  such  a  difficult  task,  if  we  can  forget  a 
little  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  superior  knowledge  and  self- 
conceit.  Were  we  to  study  more  closely  our  primitive  ancestors  in  the 
caves  and  oak-groves  of  ancient  Britain,  we  might  become  better  quali- 
fied for  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  African.  Instead  of  laughing  at  and 
ridiculing  native  superstition  and  witchcraft,  we  would  do  well  to  try 
and  find  out  what  lies  behind  and  below  it  all. 

Beligion. 
Without  doubt  the  most  important  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  savage  is 
his  religion.  It  is  a  matter  pf  life  and  death  to  him,  and  I  pity  the 
superior  and  more  enlightened  man  who  laughs  him  to  scorn,  and  holds 
his  superstitious  rites  up  to  ridicule.  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it  is 
found,  be  it  hidden  under  the  silly  rites  and  superstitions  of  a  savage 
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people,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  and  decorons  ceremonies  of  a  ritua] 
Christian  Church.  None  are  essential  to  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  fabric  is  built.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  life  among  them,  that  at  the  bottom  of  African  fetiohism  . 
ihere  is  the  fundamental  belief  in  the  existence  of  Gh>d  and  in  the  reality 
of  the  human  seal.  No  missionary  has  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
compelled  to  introduce  the  name  of  God  into  any  of  the  Bantu  languages. 
The  name  "  Nzambi  "  for  "  Supreme  Spirit "  is  of  native  origin,  and  not 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  has  been  adopted  for  "  God  "  by  all 
missionaries  in  their  literature.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  name 
for  "deviL''  The  oft-repeated  statement  made  by  missionaries  and 
travellers  that  the  untaught  native  has  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  Gtod 
js  not  correct;  what  they  mean  to  say  is  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  God  is,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The  lack  of  this  know- 
ledge about  God,  while  firmly  believing  that  God  t8,  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  and  complex  system  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  inward 
meaning  of  it  all,  call  **  fetichism." 

This  is  a  subject  most  tempting  to  any  student  of  comparative 
religion,  and  one  which  I  must  resolutely  fight  against  in  this  paper. 
The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  fetichism,  as  a  religion,  is 
based  on  scientific  truth.  The  development  of  their  views  does  not  concern 
us  just  now,  but  everything  in  connection  with  native  religion  is  not  evil. 
There  is  what  may  be  termed  a  "white  art"  as  well  as  a  ** black 
art,"  and  the  great  majority  of  fetiches  and  charms  are  intended  to 
protect  from  evil,  and  not  to  attack  innocent  folk.  So  in  the  study  of 
native  religion  it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

SociOLoaY. 

1  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  in  order  to  say  that  this  "  white  art " 
in  fetichism  pervades  the  whole  sociology  of  Kongo  land.  All  native 
institutions  and  government  depend  on  it.  Secret  societies,  such  as  the 
Nkimba,  Ndembo,  and  Nlongo,  bind  the  communities  together  in  one 
strong  army  under  the  command  of  the  witch  doctors.  The  reason  that 
the  King  of  Kongo  has  more  power  and  authority  than  any  other  is  that 
he  possesses  a  more  powerful  fetich  than  anybody  else. 

The  origin  of  such  institutions  as  polygamy  and  slavery  can  hardly 
be  traced  to  their  religion,  although  they  are  mixed  up  with  it,  and  are 
important  parts  of  their  sociology.  Indeed,  most  of  the  disputes  and 
petty  wars  in  the  land  arise  out  of  these  two  institutions — there  is 
always  a  slave  or  a  woman  in  every  palaver. 

Owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  polygamy,  the  laws  of  property 
and  succession  are  very  peculiar.  It  is  never  from  father  to  son,  but 
from  uncle  to  nephew  on  the  mother's  side.  A  man's  real  children  do 
not  count — ^the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  sister  is  always  the  heir. 

2  T  2 
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Slaveby. 

Bnt  perhaps  of  all  the  African  institiitionB  the  least  understood  is 
that  of  SLAVEBT.  The  horrors  and  abominations  of  the  slave  trade  have 
so  outraged  our  consciences  that  we  find  considerable  difficulty  and  very 
little  patience  in  inquiring  into  the  system  itself. 

In  the  early  days  of  African  warfare,  the  disposal  of  prisoners  of  war 
soon  became  a  serious  question.  The  vanquished  were  captured  and 
made  to  serve  the  victors.  When  these  became  numerous  among  their 
captors,  they  became  a  menace  and  a  peril,  for  at  any  time  they  might 
rise  in  insurrection  or  join  a  threatening  enemy.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  put  them  to  death.  This  custom  of  killing  prisoners  of  war  led  to 
the  institution  of  cannibalism.  In  time  of  war  food  would  be  scarce, 
and  the  savage,  when  suffering  from  hunger,  could  not  permit  such 
waste  of  good  flesh.  This  economic  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
savage  considers  the  eating  of  an  enemy's  flesh,  and  especially  his  liver, 
the  highest  form  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  taste  for 
human  flesh.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  vouched  for  by  Grenfell  and 
several  of  my  friends  stationed  in  cannibal  districts,  that  women  do  not 
practise  it — a  female  cannibal  is  unknown  in  Kongo.  It  is  the  men — 
the  fighting  portion  of  the  community — that  eat  human  flesh,  a  fact 
which  shows,  I  think,  that  the  institution  is  the  outcome  of  the 
exigencies  of  savage  warfare. 

Slavery,  therefore,  is  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  cannibalism  and 
general  slaughter;  and  no  doubt  the  captives  themselves  appreciated 
the  improvement.  With  the  development  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
demand  for  slave  labour  on  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  surplus  prisoners  of  war  by  exchanging  them  for  other  merchandise. 
Then  finding  it  a  lucrative  trade,  they  waged  fresh  wars  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  further  supplies,  and  slave  raids  became  common.  After 
that  came  the  ivory  trade,  which  involved  the  capturing  of  men  and 
women  to  carry  the  article  to  the  coast,  where  they  were  sold  along 
with  the  burden,  and  thus  we  have  what  has  been  facetiously  termed 
*•  black  ivory."  To-day  it  is  the  rubber ;  and  slavery  appears  in 
various  forms,  but  always  profitable.  All  of  us  now  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  evolution  of  slavery 
in  Africa. 

Domestic  Slavery. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  slate  trade  and  domestic 
SLAVERY.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  victorious  tribe,  wishing  to 
strengthen  itself  and  add  to  its  number  and  importance,  would  naturally 
keep  some  of  the  best-disposed  of  the  captives  to  work  for  them  and 
to  fight  for  them.  Many  of  them  might  prefer  this  arrangement  to 
returning  to  their  former  clan,  provided  they  are  kindly  treated.    In 
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coarse  of  time  they  would  marry  into  the  tribe  and  beoome  a  part  of 
the  family.  This  condition  of  things  is  called  '*  domestic  slavery,"  and 
it  holds  an  important  place  in  the  social  system  of  the  country. 
Technically,  the  principle  of  ownership  is  the  same,  but  it  is  regulated 
by  well-known  general  laws.  In  practice  the  life  of  a  domestic  slave 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  a  free  man.  It  is  against  the  cu|tom  for 
him  to  eat  with  his  master,  but  he  mixes  freely  with  the  family, 
and  eats  with  them.  Very  often  a  slave  is  given  a  free  woman  of  the 
family  for  his  wife,  and  is  treated  as  one  of  themselves.  In  point  of 
fact  he  is  still  a  slave.  He  cannot  possess  anything  apart  from  his 
master.  He  cannot  redeem  himself,  neither  can  his  owner  make  him 
a  free  man. 

Apart  from  war  and  kidnapping,  there  are  three  ways  by  which 
domestic  slaves  are  procured :  (1)  by  decision  of  the  king  in  a  lawsuit , 
(2)  in  repayment  of  loans  advanced  at  exorbitant  interest ;  (3)  by  self- 
made  slaves,  who,  having  no  family  or  relatives,  seek  the  protection  of 
another.  This  last-mentioned  class  is  very  numerous.  A  man  who  has 
no  family  in  Kongo  has  no  status,  and  life  is  almost  intolerable.  He  is 
an  outcast,  and  before  he  can  get  any  protection  or  marry  a  wife  he 
must  attach  himself  to  some  family  as  a  domestic  slave.  To  such  a 
system  of  domestic  slavery  is  equal  to  a  city  of  refuge. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  that  the  owner  is  responsible  for  his 
slave  in  every  respect.  Not  only  has  he  to  keep  and  feed  him,  he  must 
also  supply  him  with  a  wife — an  expensive  article  of  luxury  in  Africa. 
He  is  also  held  responsible  for  all  his  evil  deeds — a  very  serious  matter  • 
sometimes.  He  must  pay  all  fines  and  damages  for  crimes  committed 
by  his  slave.  A  recalcitrant  domestic  slave  can  always  involve  his 
master  in  serious  difficulties,  and  if  his  action  is  persisted  in,  his  master, 
in  pure  self-defence,  is  forced  to  dispose  of  him. 

A  Difficult  Task. 
Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  institution  is  most  complicated 
in  its  relation  to  master  and  slave,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
African  society.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  whole  question  of  dealing 
with  slavery  a  difficult  one.  The  slave  "  trade  "  can  be  abolished  by 
the  firm  hand  of  Qovemment  at  any  time  by  stopping  the  exportation 
of  natives.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  no  slaves  are  exported,  when 
hundreds  of  natives  are  annually  shipped  from  Angola  to  the  islands  of 
San  Thom^  and  Principe  as  <*  servicaes."  The  native  knows  no  other  name 
than  slavery  to  this  business,  and  I  have  personally  come  across  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  Portuguese  Congo.  The  demand  for  "  servicaes  "  creates  and 
encourages  the  demand  for  slaves.  The  interior  of  Angola  is  being 
robbed  of  the  people  who  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  development 
of  its  own  resources.  If  this  system  is  done  away  with,  the  internal 
slave  traffic  would  die  a  natural  death.     It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
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that  the  great  cocoa  mannfaotarers  of  this  oonntry  who  haye-mtereets 
in  the  plantations  on  these  islands  have  taken  the  matter  in  hancL  The 
representations  they  have  made  in  Lisbon  seem  to  have  already  borne 
fmit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  system  will  speedily  be  abandoned,  and 
the  jnst  rights  of  the  natives  conceded. 

Doi]|^estic  slavery  cannot,  however,  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  without 
seriously  upsetting  the  whole  social  life  of  the  people.  And  we  have 
no  right  to  attack  any  institution  of  the  natives,  however  faulty,  unless 
we  offer  them  a  better  one,  and  show  them  a  more  excellent  way. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  patient  and  persistent  labour  and 
training,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be  the  especial 
province  of  the  missionary.  The  true  missionary,  in  the  performance 
of  his  higher  spiritual  duties,  will  not  fail  to  guide  his  people  and 
instruct  them  in  the  ordinary  things  of  life,  and  fit  them  for  their 
duties  in  the  advancement  of  their  fellow-men  and  the  development 
of  their  own  country.  But  he  must  deal  with  principles,  and  demon- 
strate the  true  relationship  of  man  to  man  as  well  as  of  man  to  Ood. 

There  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  slavery  which 
all  lovers  of  freedom  must  vigorously  oppose — that  is,  the  so-called 
*'  redemption  "  of  native  children.  The  intention  has  always  been  good ; 
but  has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who  adopt  the  system  that  the  amount 
paid  for  one  child  is  enough  to  buy  three  others  in  the  interior,  and 
that  they  thus  directly  stimulate  the  slave  trade?  Recognizing  the 
great  evil  arising  from  this  well-meant  but  unwise  practice,  the  Society 
with  which  I  am  connected  some  years  ago  issued  strict  instructions  to 
all  its  missionaries  not  to  adopt  this  plan,  except  under  very  unusual 
circumstances.  I  venture  to  commend  this  rule  to  all  classes  of  Euro- 
peans who  have  to  deal  with  natives. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  officers  of 
the  Portuguese  Qovemment  for  their  invariable  courtesy  and  assistance 
in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  Whenever  the 
missionaries  have  brought  to  their  notice  cases  of  cruelty  or  oppression, 
they  have  always  acted  promptly  and  justly.  Especially  would  I 
acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  natives  of  Kongo 
by  Major  J.  Heliodoro  de  Faria  Leal,  who  has  acted  as  the  Government 
representative  at  San  Salvador  for  many  years. 

Slavery  in  Portuguese  Congo  has  no  acknowledged  status,  and 
every  man  and  woman  can  claim  perfect  freedom  by  appealing  to 
the  resident.  Under  existing  circumstances,  so  far  as  domestic  slavery 
is  concerned,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  any  Qovemment.  The 
total  abolition  of  this  system  must  gradually  advance  side  by  side  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  future  of  this  region  does  not 
depend  on  its  copper-mines,  or  its  possible  wealth  of  gold,  or  even  in 
its  present  rubber  and  coffee  trade ;  it  rests  on  the  development  of  the 
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African  himself.  The  native  must  be  rediflOOTeied.  Hitherto  the 
labour  demanded  from  the  black  man  has  been  mainly  of  a  servile 
nature,  and  much  of  it  **  forced  service."  The  "  gospel  of  labour  "  will 
have  no  attraction  for  him  as  long  as  it  is  void  of  dignity.  Industry 
is  not  restricted  to  mines.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  is  in 
the  soil,  and  if  the  African  can  be  made  to  believe  this,  a  new  era 
will  soon  dawn  upon  the  race.  But  the  native  conception  of  labour 
must  be  utterly  changed.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
middlemen — acting  as  collectors  and  distributors  of  the  wild  produce 
of  the  land  to  the  white  men.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  left  to 
the  women;  the  men,  during  the  intervals  between  trading  expedi- 
tions, spend  their  time  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  talking  palavers. 
Now  that  white  men  are  entering  the  interior  markets,  the  occupation 
of  these  middlemen  is  taken  away,  and  what  is  needed  at  the  present 
juncture  is  a  mighty  prophet  of  labour  who  will  inspire  the  people 
with  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  show  them  that  honest  labour  put 
into  the  soil  will  bring  its  own  reward.  Let  the  native  know  that  his 
cultivated  piece  of  ground  is  secured  to  him  and  his  &mily,  without 
extortionate  taxes  in  kind  on  the  produce,  and  he  will  immediately 
begin  to  plant  rubber  trees,  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  land  will  be  secured.  Then,  instead  of  " rubber"  being  considered 
the  sign  of  death  and  of  cruelty,  it  will  become  the  means  of  bringing 
prosperity  and  gladness  into  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  sons  of  Africa. 


Before  the  paper,  the  Prbsideht  :  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  our 
meetings  in  the  spring  of  1902  will  remember  that  the  Bev.  Thomas  Lewis  read  to  us 
then  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Portuguese  Congo.  It  is  on  a  portion  of  that  region  with 
which  he  did  not  then  deal  that  he  is  going  to  read  us  a  paper  to-night.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  we  have  on  the  region  in  question,  as  he  has  lived  there 
for  some  tweoty-one  years.  That  is  not  the  whole  of  his  record  in  Africa.  Mr.  Lewis 
went  originally  to  the  Oameroons  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  was  there  at  that 
interesting  time  when  the  German  flag  was  hoisted.  I  also  understand  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  has  lived  in  West  Africa  for  twenty-four  years,  so  that  it  cannot  be  so  black 
as  it  is  painted.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  I  think  that  all  of  you  who 
know  anything  about  equatorial  Africa  will  agree,  without  going  into  any  question  of 
religion,  that  missionary  effort  there  has  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  been  engaged  in  work  that  involved  his  travelling  extensively  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  some  of  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  I  will 
now  invite  him  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  paper,  the  Pbesidbht:  The  discussion  to-night  will  be  short,  owing 
partly  to  the  influenza,  and  partly,  I  suppose,  to  the  weather.  I  propose  to 
open  that  discussion,  not  with  any  remarks  of  my  own,  but  by  reading  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  Congo  we  have  in  this  country, 
our  distinguished  YicePresident,  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

**  I  much  regret  that  ill  health  prevents  my  being  present  at  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  paper  to-night.  I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  reading  that  paper 
when  it  appears  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 

**  I  am  shortly  publishing  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  re^ons  of  the  Congo, 
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derlyed  largely  from  the  reseuohes  and  notes  of  the  late  George  Grenfell,  Holmaii 
Bentley,  Thomas  Comber,  and  W.  H.  Stapleton,  together  with  the  work  of  other 
members  of  the  great  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Congo,  happily  still  aliye,  such  as 
William  Forfeitt,  John  Whitehead,  J.  H.  Weeks,  H.  Sutton-Smith,  and  B. 
Glennie.  This  accumulation  of  ethnographical  and  linguistic  material  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission  for  analysis  and 
publication.  The  maps  are  mostly  due  to  the  accurate  suryeys  of  George  Ghrenfell, 
and  nearly  all  the  beautiful  photographs  which  will  so  aptly  illustrate  theee 
researches  are  by  Grenfell  and  William  Forfeits  The  result  will  be  such  as  to 
surprise  such  foolish  people  as  do  not  realize  that  nowadays  most  nussionaries  are 
at  the  same  time  men  of  science,  in  one  direction  or  another,  earnestly  anxious,  at 
no  profit  to  themselyes,  to  place  before  the  world  as  much  accurate  information  as 
they  can  obtain  concerning  the  countries  in  which  they  dwell. 

**  1  haye,  of  course,  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
Mismon  in  West  Africa  from  1882  onwards,  in  the  Cameroons  and  in  the  Congo. 
I  haye  generally  foutd  that  it  was  better  known,  understood,  and  appreciated  in 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  than  it  has  oyer  been  in  Great  Britain. 
So  far,  it  has  only  been  the  Scottish  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow  that  has  had  the 
sagacity  and  discrimination  to  oonfer  a  public  distinction  on  a  member  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society.-  This  Society,  it  must  be  remembered,  pro- 
duced probably  the  first  accurate  philologist  in  African  languages,  the  Bey.  James 
Clarke,  who  illustrated  the  natiye  speech  of  the  island  of  Fernando  Pd  in  1848,  but 
who  was  writing  on  West  African  languages  as  early  as  1841,  and  whose  ideas  and 
theories  are  singularly  modem  when  read  in  the  light  of  more  recent  discoyeriee. 

*'  The  late  Bichard  Burton,  not  by  any  means  oyer-indulgent  in  his  estimate  of 
missionaries,  and  that  equally  celebrated  writer  on  Africa,  Winwood  Beade,  wrote 
quite  as  cordially  forty  years  ago  of  the  practical  results  and  the  scientific  achieye- 
ments  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  the  Cameroons. 

**  I  haye  eyery  reason  to  belieye  that  Mr.  Lewises  paper  read  to-ni^t  wiU  be  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  G^nfell  and  Bentley. 

"  H.  H.  JOHHSTOH." 

Bey.  Lawson  Fobtbitt  :  I  regard  it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  invited  to  say  a 
few  words  from  the  platform  of  the  Boyal  G^eographioal  Society.  Ajb  secretary 
on  the  Congo  for  many  years  of  the  mission  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  a 
distinguished  member  for  oyer  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  it  affords  bis  colleagues  that  his>ork  as  an  explorer, 
and  as  a  careful  student  of  African  problems,  receiyes  such  gratifying  recognition 
from  this  great  Society.  Such  appreciation  is,  I  am  sure,  a  source  <^  encouragement 
to  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  and  to  all  those  who  seek  to  emulate  his  examp^le.  We  do 
not  forget  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  another  member  of  the  same  mission : 
I  refer  to  the  late  Bey.  George  G^nfell,  who  was  awarded  the  Patron's  Gold 
Medal  some  years  ago.  His  great  work  in  Central  Africa  is  well  known,  and  his 
lamented  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  yaluable  and  much  appreciated  tribute  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Eeltie,  who,  I  may  say,  always  receiyes  us  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness on  our  return  from  abroad.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  I  haye  experienced  in  being  present  this  eyening,  and  in  listening  to  the 
interesting  and  yaluable  paper  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis.  His  yiews  on  the  question 
of  slayery — on  domestic  slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  slaye  trade— are,  I  yenture  to 
think,  of  great  importance,  and  are  descrying  of  careful  consideration  by  all  thoee 
who  are  devoting  attention  to  African  problems.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  he 
has  said  on  this  subject    With  reference  to  the  cruel  system  for  providing  forced 
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labour  for  the  cocoa  plantations  in  the  ifllands  of  San  Thom^  and  Principe,  it  has 
been  my  painful  experienoe  to  trayel  on  Portuguese  ships  which  haye  conveyed 
large  nmnben  of  these  Africans  from  Angola,  and  the  hopelessness  and  bhmk 
despair  on  their  feces  as  the  steamer  carried  them  further  and  further  from  their 
h<»nes  will  ever  remain  grayen  on  my  memory  and  on  my  heart.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
has  said,  we  greatly  rejoice  that  the  important  firms  in  England  who  are  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  in  those  islands  have  taken  up  this  question.  I  had 
the  importunity  of  conversing  with  the  spedal  commissioner  who  was  sent  out 
by  those  firms  when  he  visited  my  station  on  the  Congo,  and  of  expressing  very 
strongly  our  views  on  this  subject  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  us  a  graphic  account 
of  a  native  lawsuit  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  trial  as  he  describes,  but  I 
was  once  present  at  the  ceremony  of  appointing  chiefs  over  certain  towns  by  the 
prindpal  chief  of  the  district,  and  the  extraordinary  proceedings  were  intensely 
interesting  to  the  two  Europeans  who  were  observers  on  the  occasion.  The 
frantic  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  drde  formed  by  the  excited  crowd  of  natives, 
the  brandished  sword  which  had  evidently  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  from  the  time  of  the  early  Portuguese  explorers,  and  the  wild  shouting 
and  dancing,  were  enough  to  make  one  fear  for  the  mental  balance  of  the  performers, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  those  sitting  and  standing  near.  Mr.  Lewis's  statement 
that  to  properly  understand  native  problems,  one  must  try  to  understand  them 
from  the  native  point  of  view,  and  to  study  the  black  man's  mind,  is  one  upon 
which  he  rightly  places  great  emphasis.  I  am  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  view  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  induce  the  African  to  work,  and  to  teach  him  the  dignity  of 
labour,  provided  he  is  permitted  to  reap  a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil.  I 
believe  that  the  general  public  in  this  country  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize 
that  the  views  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Lewis,  and  of  distinguished  administrators  suoh 
as  the  honoured  President  of  this  Society,  who  have  spent  many  years  in  Africa, 
are  at  least  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  views  of  those  travellers  who  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  rushing  through  a  country,  and  then  hasten  to  give  their  valuable  opinions 
to  the  world.  When  Mr.  Lewis  returns  to  the  Congo,  I  am  sure  he  will  go  with 
happy  recollections  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  received  by  this  important 
Sodety,  and  we  may  look  forward,  if  his  valuable  life  is  spared,  to  hearing  further 
from  him  on  those  questions  in  which  the  Sodety  takes  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
concerning  those  regions  the  highest  welfare  of  whose  inhabitants  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  have  done  so  much  to  promote. 

Sir  T.  FowsLL  Buxton  :  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportimity  of  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
pictures  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sheet,  and  which  have  gone  so  far  to 
illustrate  the  scenery  among  which  the  author  has  been  living  forso  long.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  paper.  He  has  touched  upon  that  very 
difficult  and  complicated  question  of  the  difference  between  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  We  never  can  dwell  too  much  upon  that,  because  it  is  a  constant  source 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment  when  these  matters  come  under  consideration, 
but  I  think  we  owe  him  a  debt  for  what  he  has  told  us  upon  that.  He  has  also 
told  us,  what  some  of  us  have  known  already,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  domestic 
slavery  which  is  of  a  very  innocent  kind.  We  may  like,  as  a  matter  of  prejudice, 
to  get  rid  of  the  name  where  we  can ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there 
are  other  experiences.  Now,  I  think  the  experience  of  Uganda  bears  upon  it  In 
that  case  questions  arose  as  to  runaway  slaves,  and  the  chiefs  came  to  the  bishop, 
and  they  consulted  him  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  retaining  slaves.  He  took 
rather  a  conservative  view ;  he  appealed  to  the  law,  and  to  the  duty  of  obeying 
the  law.    Well,  they  went  away,  but  he  told  them  to  consider  it  among  themselves 
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with  the  best  light  which  they  could  derive  from  the  Christian  instnictioD  which 
they  had  received.  They  went  away,  and  they  conferred  amcHig  themselves  without 
any  direct  leadership  from  English  missionaries,  and  they  arrived  at  the  oonduuon 
that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  which  they  had  derived  from  their  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  they  among  themselves  arranged  to  alter  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  to  abolish  slavery.  And  then,  again,  we  are  often  told,  from  the  dwellers  in 
South  Africa,  that  no  black  man  will  work  unless  he  is  driven.  WeU,  now  there 
has  been  this  experience  gmng  on  in  Uganda  and  in  East  Africa,  and  in  other  parts 
too — ^that  certdn  work,  Uke  weeding,  is  looked  upon  as  women's  work ;  but  if  it  is 
ploughing  a  field,  that  is  regarded,  I  think,  as  suitable  for  a  man.  This  has  been 
known  to  be  the  case  in  Uganda.  Some  missionaries,  some  commercial  persons  in 
sympathy  with  the  missionaries,  have  done  much  to  introduce  the  growing  ci  cotton, 
and  its  growth  has  gone  on  month  After  month  steadily  at  the  most  extraordinary 
pace ;  the  chief  and  the  tribes  and  the  villagers  have  embarked  upon  the  cultifation 
of  cotton  with  the  utmost  industry,  and  where  they  see  that  they  are  carrying  on 
cultivation  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  from  which  they  derive  a  profit,  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  carry  on  the  work  with  such  zeal  as  you  might  find  anywhere 
else.  I  do  not  know  if  cotton  has  been  introduced  in  that  part  about  which  we 
have  heard  to-night,  but  that  has  been  the  recent  experience  in  Uganda  with  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  growing  of  rubber  trees  is  becoming  a  considerable 
industry.  Well,  I  am  sure  we. are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  for 
what  we  have  heard,  and  are  ali  prepared  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his 
lecture. 

Mr.  Hbawood  :  So  many  points  of  practical  importance  have  been  rused  by  Mr. 
Lewis's  paper,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  the 
discussion  should  be  narrowed  down  to  what  is,  after  aU,  a  single  point  of  interest 
out  of  many,  namely,  the  historical  point  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Lewis  has  shown  us  a  most  interesting  inscription,  and  I  think  that  all 
students  of  early  voyages  will  feel  what  a  great  interest  attaches  to  its  discovery. 
We  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  of  the 
inscription,  which  has  made  its  interpretation  a  comparatively  easy  task.  That  it 
can  so  eauly  be  read  is,  I  think,  due  first  of  all,  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock  in 
which  it  was  cut ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  old 
Portaguese  workman  did  his  work ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
photograph  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  put  before  us.  The  amount  that  we  know  from 
history  of  these  Portuguese  voyages  is  so  scanty,  that  the  information  that  we  have 
received  from  this  inscription  is  of  distinct  value.  Unfortanately,  no  date  is  gjven. 
We  know  that  there  were  two  voyages  of  Diogo  CSo — the  first  in  1482,  and  the 
second  in  1485 — and  various  considerations  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  second, 
in  which,  as  we  are  told  by  at  least  two  writers,  CSo  was  in  command  of  a 
fleet.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  have  recorded  the  names  of  Cfto's  companions  on 
this  voyage.  There  are  some  ten  names  that  can  be  read.  They  are  very  much 
contracted,  but  I  think  we  can  guess  at  them  very  closely,  and  at  least  three 
of  them  are  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Portuguese  African  voyages  of  the 
timo— two  in  that  of  Bartholomew  Dias,  and  one  in  that  of  Vasoo  da  Qama.  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Ravenstein,  who  is  present  to-night,  had  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  on  this  question,  for  I  am  but  a  humble  disciple  of  his  in  these 
matters,  and  he  is  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  them.  One  thing,  I  think,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  paper,  viz.  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  rush  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent  to  do  good  work,  and  this  might  supply  a  useful  hint 
to  those  in  search  of  a  field  for  work  in  the  future.  I  can  only  say,  in  oonclnaion, 
what  an  advantage  I  feel  it  to  be  to  listen  to  one  who,  like  Mr.  Lewis,  has  lived  the 
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beet  years  of  a  lifetime  in  a  little-known  region,  and  can  speak  with  such  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  inner  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  RA.VBN8TEIN :  We  have  listened  with  much  profit  to  Mr.  Lewis's  paper,  for 
his  long  residence  in  the  country,  his  extended  trayels,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  enabled  him  to  secure  an  amount  of  information  on  the  geography 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  travellers  who  merely  rush  through  a  country.  There  is  one  question,'  already 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Heawood,  which  interests  me  more  especially.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  took  up  the  study  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  here  before,  I  wrote  a  short  history  of  Congo,  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  upon  a  life  of  Martin  Behaim,  who  claims  to  have  commanded  a  ship 
in  one  of  Cdo's  expeditions.  During  his  first  expedition  CSo  discovered  the  Congo, 
and  erected  a  padrSo  at  its  mouth,  which  has  been  broken,  and  the  pieces  bearing 
the  inscriptions  carried  ofif  by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  these  fragments  as 
potent  fetishes.  An  indefatigable  traveller  like  Mr.  Lewis  might  yet  succeed  in 
recovering  these  fragments.  Fortunately,  CSo  set  up  a  second  padrSo  further  south, 
which  has  been  recovered  intact,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  his  first  voyage 
was  undertaken  in  1482 — ^that  is,  at  a  time  when  Behaim  was  still  at  Antwerp.  We 
may  surmise  that  one  FerrSo  Yaz,  a  pilot,  whose  name  is  given  to  a  river  on  the 
coast  discovered  by  CSo,  was  a  member  of  it.  Our  knowledge  of  CSo's  second 
expedition  is  rather  vague.  We  know,  however,  from  a  padrSo  at  Cape  Cross,  that 
it  took  place  in  1485.  The  rock  inscriptions  brought  home  by  Mr.  Lewis,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  the  photograph  thrown  upon  the  screen,  refer  to  this  second  expedi- 
tion. The  Portuguese  coat-of-arms  is  that  adopted  in  1485,  a  short  time  before  CSo 
started  on  his  second  voyage.*  The  inscription  is  most  valuable,  for,  although  it 
contains  no  date,  it'gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  associated  with  CSo  in  this 
voyage.  Among  these  names  are  those  of  three  pilots  and  two  masters  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  connected  with  other  expeditions  of  the  time,  and  five  names  of 
other  persons ;  but  among  these  names  we  look  in  vain  for  that  of  Martino  de  Bo- 
hemia, who  claims  to  have  been  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships.  Of  course  I  have 
been  abused  for  doubting  Behaim's  share  in  this  work,  and  I  only  wish  one  of  our 
pretentious  spiritualists  would  summon  him  amongst  us,  so  that  he  might  be  cross- 
examined.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  discovery  of  this  inscription  is  of  no 
practical  importance,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  myself  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  geography. 

The  President  :  I  will  now  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his 
paper,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  has  been  of  a  most  vivid  character.  I 
heartily  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  said  about  the  character  of  the  African,  the 
treatment  of  slavery,  and  the  possibility  of  getting  the  African  to  work. 


♦  For  designs  of  the  two  coats-of-arms  see  Mr.  Ravenstein'g  paper  on  "The 
voyages  of  *  Diogo  Cfto  and  Bartholomeu  Dias,"  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  for 
December,  1900. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LONDON  MAPS.* 

By  XiAURENCE   GOMME. 

The  most  delightful  of  all  London  maps  is  that  of  Van  den 
Wyngaerde,  the  original  drawing  of  which  is  in  the  Sutherland 
collection  in  the  Bodleian  lihrary.  Its  actual  date  is  uncertain.  It 
shows  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster  as  it  was  when  Henry  YIII. 
forsook  it  for  Whitehall ;  the  position  of  Bridewell  is  left  blank ;  the 
tower  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  is  shown  standing ;  and  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Eastminster  is  shown.  Now,  Bridewell  was  built  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1522;  Holy  Trinity  was  given  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley  in  1501,  and  at  some  time  between  this  year  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  1544,  the  Tower  was  pulled  down  by  him ;  and  the  Abbey  at 
Eastminster  was  destroyed  in  1539.  These  dates  suggest  that  the 
drawing  was  made,  or  perhaps  begun,  tempore  Henry  YIII.,  and  not  in 
its  usual  attributed  date  of  1550. 


VAN  DBB  WYNGAEBDE'S   MAP,  FBOH  THE  KING'S  PALACE  TO  BT.   GILES. 

Among  interesting  features  of  the  view,  apart  from  the  beautiful 
representation  of  London  Bridge,  is  the  view  of  Suffolk  House, 
Southwark,  a  contemporary  picture  of  a  Tudor  house.  It  was  built 
by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  of  its  dislodged  remaius 


♦  Continned  from  p.  509. 
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WYXrOAEBDE'S  MAP,  BHOWINa   LONDON  BBIDQB. 

were  uncovered  in  1905-6  by  the  Lonicion  County  Council  in  running 
a  road  through  the  churchyard  of  St.  George  the  Martyr. 

The  "  Braun  and  Hogenburg "  map,  printed  in  the  Civitates  Orhis 
Tcrrarttm,  1672,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  arms  of  Elizabeth 
appear  upon  it,  the  costume  of  the  figures  shown  in  the  interesting 
little  street  scene  in  the  foreground  is  early  Elizabethan,  and  the 
buildings  westward  of  Temple  Bar  can  be  dated  from  history  as  early 
Elizabethan.  For  instance,  Paget  Place;  this  was  known  as  Exeter 
House  before  the  Beformation;  as  Paget  Place  after  the  Beformation, 
from  William,  Lord  Paget,  whose  property  it  became ;  later  as  Leicester 
House,  when  Bobert  Dudley  owned  it;  later  still,  as  Essex  House, 
when  the  unfortunate  Bobert  Deyereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  lived  there.  St. 
Paul's  is  shown  with  the  spire  which  was  destroyed  in  1661. 

This  map  is  to  be  dated,  therefore,  between  1568,  the  date  of  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  and  1561,  at  the  time  when  Essex  House  (Leicester 
House)  was  known  as  Paget  Place. 

The  famous  Agas  map  has  four  special  features  :-^ 
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(1)  Bears  the  anus  of  Jamee^I. 

(2)  The  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  appear  on  the  royal  barge  in  the 
river. 


flwi  of  London  (rirr*  1560-1570)  by  Ralph  Ag«»  gj^^^  , 

(3)  hows  the  amphitheatres  as  in  "  Braiin  and  Hogenbiirg." 

(4)  St.  Paul's  appears  without  the  spire. 

Therefore  Mr.  Ordish  dates  this  map  a  little  later  than  "Brann  and 
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Hogenberg  "—between  156I9  when  the  spire  was  destroyed,  and  before 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  Paget  Place  as  his  residence. 

The  first  sheet  of  the  London  Topographical  Society's  reproduction 
of  this  map  (showing  the  arms  of  James  I.,  which  must  have  been  en- 
graved npon  the  plate  subsequently)  affords  an  interesting  view  of 
the  district  known  to  us  as  the  Seven  Dials.  We  identify  our  present 
Oxford  Street  in  **  The  Waye  to  Yxbridge/'  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  road  towards  Hyde  Park  Comer  when  we  leave  the  village  of 
St.  Giles  and  its  church  (the  original  of  the  existing  one)  and  follow 
the  direction  given,  **The  Waye  to  Bedinge.*'  The  map  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  figures  of  pedestrians,  cattle,  and  women  drying 
clothes. 

Sheet  5  shows  us  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Westminster ;  St. 
James's  Park  and  Lambeth  Palace  appear  on  the  further  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  Einges  Streate  existed  until  the  other  day.  The 
name  '*  Whitehall "  does  not  appear,  but  we  have  (as  in  **  Braun 
and  Hogenburg")  "the  Courte."  Parliament  Street  was  scarcely  a 
highway  at  that  time.  The  way  from  Charing  Cross  is  barred  except 
for  an  opening  that  could  scarcely  have  admitted  a  coach  of  any 
size,  and  the  way  is  guarded  at  either  end  of  the  palace  precinct 
by  great  gateways — the  Holbein  Grate  towards  Charing  Cross,  the 
King's  Gate  towards  Westminster.  The  cockpit,  a  part  of  the  site 
of  which.  Lord  Welby  tells  us,  is  included  in  the  buildings  of  the 
present  Treasury,  stands  looking  over  the  park,  with  the  lake  and  a 
bridge,  in  correspondence  with  features  familiar  to  us  to-day.  Ton  will 
observe  the  swans  in  the  river,  which  were  of  European  celebrity  as  a 
feature  of  Elizabethan  London. 

Sheet  2  shows  the  continuation  of  the  road  from  Uxbridge,  which 
we  call  Oxford  Street  because  it  is  the  high-road  to  Oxford ;  it  enters 
the  map  on  the  left-hand  side  just  east  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
continues  along  Holborn,  crosses  the  Fleet  river  by  Holbom  bridge, 
and  approaches  Newgate.  You  see  the  territory  of  Lincoln's  Lan  is 
enclosed,  and  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Holbom  Bars  is  Southampton 
House,  the  residence  of  Shakespeare's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
On  this  wall  here  in  -Chancery  Lane,  Gerard  the  botanist  at  this  time 
found  growing  the  Whiteblowe  or  Whitelowe  grasse,  "the  English 
Naile  woort,"  as  recorded  in  his  *Herball,'  1597.  "  It  groweth  plenti- 
fully," he  says,  "  upon  the  backe  wall  in  ChauDcerie  Lane,  belonging 
to  the  Earle  of  Southampton,  in  the  suburbs  of  London." 

The  line  of  the  road  to  Theobald's — what  we  call  Theobald's  road 
to-day,  formerly  the  Eiug's  way — intersects  the  sheet.  It  passes 
Clerkenwell,  and  on  the  right  we  see  the  bxuldings  of  the  Hospital 
or  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  southern  gateway,  which 
still  exists,  is  shown  in  St.  John  Street,  leading  from  Smithfield  as  it 
does  to-day.     Cow  Cross  Street  still  exists,  leading  from  the  Smithfield 
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market.  Shoe  Lane,  leading  towards  Fleet  Street,  is  identifiable  nnder 
the  spelling  '*  Sohow  Lane." 

Sheet  6  shows  the  Strand,  Temple  Bar,  and  Fleet  Street;  the  river, 
with  the  river-side  palaoee  from  Durham  Place  (where  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  lived)  to  Bridewell,  onoe  a  royal  palaoe,  at  this  time  a 
hospital,  having  been  so  constitnted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  On 
the  south  is  Paris  Gtirden,  one  of  the  pleasure  resorts  of  Elizabethan 
London,  and,  according  to  the  map,  also  apparently  the  home  of  strjuige 
animals. 

Sheet  3  gives  the  line  of  Newgate  Street  and  the  Boyal  Exchange 
district,  showing  two  conduits  besides  the  great  conduit  of  Cheapside, 


THB  BBAB  OABDEN,  THB  GLOBB.     YISSCHBB'S  YIBW  OF  LONDON,   1616. 

with  the  large  jars  or  pitchers  standing  in  the  roadway.  The  area 
between  Moorgate  and  Lothbury  is  an  open  space.  The  wall  is  very 
distinctly  drawn.  Outside  the  wall  in  "  More  Fyeld  "  are  more  clothes 
drying,  and  a  little  to  the  north  archers  may  be  seen  practising. 

Sheet  7  comprises  the  St.  Paul's  area,  showing  on  the  south  side  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour's. 

The  next  map  is  that  of  Norden  in  1593,  representing  London,  as 
apart  from  Westminster.  Gray's  Inn  Lane  leads  through  the  country 
to  Hampstead.  The  village  of  Islington  is  isolated.  The  river  of  Wells, 
the  source  of  the  Fleet  river,  is  delineated.  The  old  spital,  where  the 
Easter  spital  sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  cross,  is  marked. 
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The  ohnroh  of  St  Botolph's,  opposite  Aldgate,  is  shown.  The  two 
Smithfields,  east  and  west,  are  shown.  The  city  walls  are  remarkably 
well  defined.  On  the  south  side  are  Lambeth  Marsh,  Paris  Ghurden,  and 
on  the  Bank-  side  the  bear-house  and  the  playhouse. 

Norden's  map  of  Westminster,  separately  printed,  is  also  very 
interesting. 

A  very  interesting  view  of  old  London  Bridge  is  contained  in  the 
Pepysian  library  at  Cambridge,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Fumivall. 
In  the  gronp  of  buildings  are  St.  Thomas's  chapel  on  the  left,  Nonsuch 
house  on  the  right ;  the  commills  further  on  the  right,  and  the  water- 
raising  apparatus  on  the  left. 

A  valuable  view  of  London  by  Hondius  in  1610  is  giyen  in  Speed's 
*  Theatre  of  Great  Britain.* 

Yisscher's  yiew  of  London  in  1616,  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum,  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  London  Topographical  Society.  Sheet  1  shows  us  Whitehall ; 
Sheet  2  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Bear  Garden,  and  Globe,  after  it  was 
rebuilt ;  Sheet  3  the  Bridge ;  and  Sheet  4  the  Tower  and  St.  Olafe. 

The  Faitbome  and  Newcourt  map  of  1658  brings  us  to  the  end  of 
the  Commonwealth  period.  Sheet  1  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society's  reproduction  has  an  excellent  engraving  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Giles;  Sheet  5  shows  Westminster  and  St.  James's 
Palace  and  the  river  bend  (Cockpit  shown  by  itself,  in  shape  like  the 
other  playhouses  on  the  bankside) ;  Sheet  2  shows  the  centre  of  the 
town  with  St.  Paul's ;  Sheet  4  the  river,  the  bridge,  and  Southwark ; 
Sheet  8  shows  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  including  the  Tower, 
and,  as  an  inset,  a  picture  of  St.  Paul's,  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Westminster  Abbey  as  in  the  first  sheet;  Sheet  6  shows  the  river 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Thames,  with  the  shipping.  One  most  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  time,  depicted  by  Faithome's  map,  when  the 
now  densely  populated  district  near  Soho  was  in  a  quite  rural  condition, 
is  still  in  existence.  In  Archer  Street,  facing  the  rear  of  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  stands  a  farmhouse  (now  occupied  by  a  firm  of  upholsterers 
and  art-fringe  makers).  This  is  said  to  be  the  farmhouse  of  Windmill 
Fields.  These  fields,  like  the  present  Great  Windmill^  Street,  derived 
their  name  from  the  windmill  which  is  shown  in  Faithome's  map  of 
London  in  1658,  and  which  probably  stood  near  the  junction  of  Great 
Windmill  Street  and  Little  Pulteney  Street.  The  fields  are  alluded 
to  in  a  printed  proclamation  quoted  in  Wheatley  and  Cunningham's 
•London  Past  and  Present'  (voL  3,  pp.  526,  527)  of  April  7,  1871 : 
•*The  fields,  commonly  called  the  Windmill  Fields,  Dog  Fields,  and 
the  fields  adjoining  to  So  Hoe." 

Porter's  map  of  London  (1660-1665)  is  the  latest  map  before  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666. 

I  n(fw  pass  from  the  general  maps  by  referring  to  the  collection 
VL— June,  1908.]  2  u 
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the  originals  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  London  County  Cbuncil, 
I  am  able  to  exhibit  to-night.  They  proceed  in  more  or  less  regularity 
until  they  become  annual  from  1800.  Many  of  these  maps  are  of  great 
beauty  as  specimens  of  the  cartographer's  art,  mi  ftU  of i  them  reveal 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  Londoners. 


THB  FATFHOBinB  AlTD  NBWCOUBT  MAP  OF  1658. 

Apart  from  the  general  maps  are  a  whole  series  of  special  maps. 
Many  of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  the  local  authorities  of  London, 
and  are  of  great  value,  though  they  are  not  always  valued  by  their 
owners,  even  though  they  are  owners  as  trustees  of  the  public. 

2  u  2 
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The  map  of  Sonthwark  in  the  Dnohy  of  LanoaBter  records,  and 
dated  1542,  is,  not  only  from  its  early  date,  but  from  the  details  it 
contains,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  special  maps.  It  has 
been  reproduced  in  Bendle's  *  Old  Southwark.'  This  plan  was  probably 
made  about  the  year  1542.  It  is  quite  out  of  scale,  but  affords,  neverthe- 
less, a  good-enough  indication  of  the  true  position  of  the  buildings  and. 
objects  it  shows,  while  its  rude  representation  of  them  in  picture  form 
gives  it  a  peculiar  interest.  It  covers  the  area  from  Winchester  Yard 
on  the  west  to  Bermondsey  Street  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Thames  on 
the  north  to  Long  Lane  on  the  south.  The  greater  portion  of  the  map 
is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  main  thoroughfare  through 
Southwark.  Here,  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  centre  of 
the  road,  are  shown  the  pillory,  the  well,  and  the  bull-ring.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  way  are  the  numerous  inns  for  which  Southwark  was 
famous  (the  White  Hai:ik,  the  George,  the  Tabard,  and  others),  the 
Gate  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Marshalsea,  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
and  St.  George's  Ohurch.  On  the  west  side  the  most  prominent  objects 
are  St.  Saviour's  Ohurch  and  the  manorhouse,  while  a  few  inns 
and  private  houses,  the  court-house,  and  the  market-place,  are  also 
represented.  *Along  the  course  of  what  is  now  Tooley  Street  may  be 
seen  another  pillory,  together  with  a  cage;  and  at  the  top  of  Ber- 
mondsey Street  is  Bermondsey  Gross. 

There  exists  a  plan  of  Deptford,  drawn  in  1623,  and  containing 
memoranda  by  John  Evelyn. 

Another  good  example  of  local  maps  is  the  map  of  the  manor  of  Old 
Paris  Gaiden,  in  1627.  The  map  shows  Oopt  Hall,  the  l^^bmnor  House 
(afterwards  Holland's  Leaguer),  and  an  "Olde  Playe  House."  The 
names  of  the  tenants  are  given.  Most  of  the  houses  are  along  Banktide. 
Paris  Garden  Stiirs,  Holy  Ghost  Stairs,  and  Stairs  near  the  Barge  House 
are  shown.  A  portion  of  Winchester  Parke  is  on  the  east,  and  The 
Princes  Meddowes  are  on  the  west. 

Hollar  published  a  beautiful  map  of  the  western  part  of  London,  and 
only  one  copy,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  known.  It  was  drawn 
before  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  not  a  view,  but  a  map  with  buildiogs  de- 
lineated in  isometrical  projection.  The  dial  in  the  centre  of  Oovent 
Garden  piazza  is  shown,  and  this  was  set  up  about  1668  or  1669.  St. 
Giles  Fields  are  unoccupied  with  buildiogs.  A  curious  pyramidal 
tower,  marked  "  Ye  Waterhouse,"  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  landing 
stage  kuown  as  Strand  Bridge,  and  in  front  of  Arundel  House,  is 
shown,  and  this  is  one  of  the  works  set  up  during  the  Protectorate 
for  pumping  the  river  water  for  public  service.  It  was  patented  in 
1655,  and  in  all  probability  taken  down  in  1665,  the  year  after  an  order 
was  issued  for  its  destruction  by  the  king. 

The  London  Oounty  Council  possesses  many  beautiful  maps  and 
plans  as  originally  drawn  for  its  various  predecessors,  from  whom  it 
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inherited  manosoripts  and  doouments  of  Burpaasing  interest.  One  of 
these  is  a  finely  executed  plan  of  the  Grosvenor  estate  in  1723,  show- 
ing its  area  to  be  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  then  newly  formed 
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parish  of  St.  Qeorge,  Hanover  Square.  There  are  plans  of  other  great 
London  estates — of  the  parish  of  Paddington  (1824),  of  St.  Marylebone, 
Paddington,  and  St.  Pancras,  showing  the  estates  within  that  area ;  of 
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the  old  Hippodrome  and  neighbonrliood,  showing  Notion  Bam  farm, 
and  Portobello  farm;  of  the  Great  Western  and  North- Western 
railways  in  the  London  district,  with  Bmners  and  Eobert  Stephenson's 
signatures;  and  of  the  new  Houses  of  Farliam'ent,  signed  by  (Sir) 
Charles  Barry. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  however,  is  a  survey  of  the  river  Fleet 
made  in  1817,  showing  the  condition  of  the  whole  line  of  the  stream  from 
Hampstead  to  Holbom,  and  leading  us  back  to  a  London  of  green  fields 
and  hedges,  five-barred  gates  and  trees,  with  an  oocasional  oottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  From  this  beautiful  plan  I  have  selected  four  views. 
The  first  of  these  shows  the  Fleet  river  just  after  leaving  Pond  Street^ 
Hampstead,  the  second  at  St.  Chad's  well,  the  third  at  Bagnigge  Wells, 


THB  FLEET  JUST  AFTBB  LBAVING  FOND  8TBEET,  HAMPSTEAD. 

and  the  fourth  at  Safiron  Hill,  where  for  the  first  time  we  get  the 
presenoe  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  ancient  streams  of  London  have  been  gradually  converted  into 
sewers,  and  plans  of  them  are  still  extant.  Thus  the  King's  Scholars' 
Pond  sewer  was  so  called  because  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  (near  the  present  Yauxhall  Bridge),  on  **the 
great  level  extending  from  the  Horse  Ferry  to  Chelsey  Mead."  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the 
name  of  the  sewer  was  dutifully  changed  to  Queen's  Scholars'  Pond 
sewer.  Anciently  it  was  known  as  the  Tyburn  brook,  and  later  as  the 
Aye  brook,  and  flowed  down  the  hill  from  Marylebone  Fields,  passing 
near  the  old  village  of  Tyburn  and  across  the  Acton  or  Tyburn  road 
(Oxford  Street),  and  the  present  Brook  Street,  through  Mayfair  to  the 
Stone  Bridge,  situated  at  the  **  dip "  in  modern  Piccadilly.  Passiug 
under  the  bridge  and  the  high-road  to  Kensington,  it  entered  what  im 
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now  known  as  the  Green  Park.    This  was  formerly  St.  James's  Fields, 
until  Charles  II.  enclosed  them,  and  added  the  land  thns  enclosed  to  St. 


THX  FliSBT  NEAB   BAGNIGGB  WELLS. 


James*s  Park,  by  which  name  the  whole  was  known  nntil  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.     Large  ponds  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
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sewer  in  this  part  of  the  park.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  streamlet 
passed  throagh  the  gardens  of  Goring  or  Arlington  House,  where 
Buckingham  Palace  now  stands,  and  along  by  the  "ooach  road  to 
Chelsea'' — the  present  Buckingham  Palace  Road — and  what  is  now 
Yauxhall  Bridge  Boad  to  the  river.  At  different  periods  the  stream 
was  altered  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  and  gradusJly  covered  in  and 
converted  into  an  underground  sewer. 

There  were  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Thames  which  became  in 
course  of  time  underground  sewers.  One  was  the  Bayswater  brook,  or 
West  Bourne,  which  became  the  important  Banelagh  sewer,  and  part  of 
which  was  utilized  to  form  the  Serpentine.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
original  winding  course  of  this  stream  will  easily  explain  the  origin  of 
the  name  "  Serpentine."  Further  west  was  the  Counter's  Creek,  with  its 
tributary  the  Stinking  Ditch. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  how  valuable  these  maps  and  plans  are 
for  London  history.  I  first  of  all  introduced  you  to  maps  drawn 
from  archieological  and  historical  remains;  then  to  very  ancient 
historical  remains  still  surviving  on  the  later  maps;  and,  finally  to 
maps  for  the  information  they  give  of  topographical  features  con- 
temporary with  their  own  dates.  Before  dosing  my  paper,  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  as  to  the  material  which  exists  for  filling  up  of  gaps  in 
the  maps,  or  for  extending  the  information  they  contain  in  many 
important  particulars. 

Thus,  among  the  earliest  documents  belonging  to  the  London  County 
Council  are  the  minutes  of  the  Surrey  Commission  of  Sewers,  which 
commence  in  January,  1557-8.  The  next  oldest  collection  of  minutes  is 
that  of  the  Greenwich  Commission,  whose  minutes  range  from  1625  to 
1847;  then  the  Poplar  Commission,  from  1629  to  1847 ;  then  the  West- 
minster Commisson,  from  1659  to  1847;  then  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Commission,  from  1702  to  1847;  then  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Com- 
mission, from  1716  to  1847  ;  then  the  St.  Katherine's  Commission,  from 
1782  to  1841 ;  and,  lastly,  the  Metropolitan  Commission,  from  1847  to 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1855. 

The  value,  as  material  for  London  history,  of  entries  in  these 
minute-books,  may  be  realized  from  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  some  of 
the  volumes.  Witness  the  entry  in  the  first  volume  of  the  minute- 
books  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commission,  1557-1606  (left-hand  page  of 
foHo  154)— 

•*  1688.  Henchley— Item,  we  present  Phillip  Henchley  to  pull  upp  all  the  pyllee 
that  stand  in  ye  common  sewer  against  the  play-house  to  ye  stopping  of  the  water 
oourse,  the  which  to  be  done  by  midsomer  next  uppon  paine  of  x'  yf  it  be  undone* 
X'  (done)." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  "  Philip  Henchley  "  is  Philip  Henslow,  who 
in    1584  or   1585   purchased  the  land   close  by  the  southern  end  of 
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modem  Southwark  Bridge,  on  which  stood  the   **  Little  Rose"  play- 
house, and  who  rebnilt  the  theatre  in  1586  or  1587. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  Commission  for  1662  to  1666, 
p.  184,  ocoors  the  passage — 

**  Proposals  for  taking  away  the  annoyances  occasioned  by  the  common  sewer  at 
Westminster, 

**  Westminster  lies  upon  a  great  flat,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  soU  is  next  the 
bridge,  upon  Mill  Bank.  The  highest  spring  tides  flow  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than 
the  low- water  mark. 


THB  FUBET  AT  SAFFBON  HILL. 

"  Westminster  and  the  parks  is  annoyed  by  the  filth  of  the  common  sewer, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the 'Settlement  of  the  soil  of  high  waters  and  stopped  . . . 
the  filth  of  sundry  drains  running  into  it,  with  several  houses  of  office  upon  it. 

"  For  preyention  of  which  it  is  proposed — That  the  pond  reaching  up  to  Sir 
Robert  Pyes  be  made  a  receptacle  of  water  at  high  tides,  to  be  kept  in  till  a  low  ebb 
by  flood  gates  at  the  mill  and  a  sluice  at  Sir  Bobert  Pyes,  which  is  to  be  drawn  to 
let  forth  a  source  of  water  so  oft  as  needs  require  to  scower  the  sewer ;  that  the 
sewer  be  made  perfect  from  Sir  Bobert  Pyes  to  Tuttle-street,  by  St.  James's-parke 
wall,  and  cross  King-street  by  the  bowling  ground  at  Whitehall,  and  so  into  the 
riyer  of  Thames,** 

The  early  topography  of  Westminster  can  be  made  out  fiedrly  well 
by  snoh  entries  as  these,  eepeoially  when  they  are  all  before  the  student 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  map. 

Again,  in  1692,  leave  was  given  by  the  Westminster  Commissioners 
to  Elizabeth  Campion,  widow  of  Eiohard  Campion,  to  continue  a  sewer 
formerly  belonging  to  Coventry  House  (where  Coventry  Street  now 
stands)  for  the  drainage  of  thirty-four  houses  built  by  her  late  husband. 
A  year  later  Biohard  Rider  petitioned  for  leave  to  make  sewers  for  his 
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new  houses  in  Granbonm  Street.  In  1705  the  Duke  of  Bedfoid  was 
allowed  to  lay  the  drainage  for  the  houses  to  be  bnilt  **  on  the  soite  of 
his  late  mansion-house/'  and  similar  leave  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  1735  for  the  drainage  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  ground 
of  his  mansion-house  in  King  Street.  The  petition  is  also  recorded  of 
John  James,  a  builder,  for  sewers  to  drain  new  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Golden  Square,  probably  the  still-existing  John  Street  and 
James  Stredt  The  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1726  laid  sewers  for  his  new 
buildings  in  Marylebone  Fields  without  leave  of  the  Oommissionera, 
and  was  promptly  summoned.  The  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into 
matters  of  drainage  reported  (1678)  that  one  Kichard  Frith  had  erected 
257  hou^  in  Soho  Fields,  and  had  laid  out  ground  for  300  more, 
and  that  consequently  the  old  sewer  leading  &om  the  fields  was 
liable  to  be  flooded.  '*  We  questioned  the  said  Frith  whether  he  had 
authority  to  bring  his  water  into  the  antient  sewer,  and  he  could 
give  no  account  thereof."  After  due  consultation  Mr.  Frith  agreed 
to  continue  a  sufficient  "shore"  from  his  own  buildings  at  Soho 
down  to  the  **  White  Horse  Inne,"  and  if  necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
widening  of  the  sewer  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  near  the  *'  Ladie  Seymour's 
house." 

The  pages  of  these  minute-books  bear  frequent  references  to  places 
which  find  little  or  no  remembrance  in  the  modem  street  nomenclature 
of  London.  The  Cock  and  Pye  Fields,  alias  Marsh  Land,  were  adjacent 
to  the  Cock  and  Pye  brew-house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Mill  Field  or  Eirkham  Close  is  difiicult  to  locate,  but  was  probably 
west  of  the  present  Begent  Street,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Mill  Street. 
The  Pest  field,  where  victims  of  the  Great  Plague  were  buried,  was  to 
the  east  of  Camaby  Street.  It  was  built  upon  in  1726.  Some  of  the 
places  mentioned  are  remembered  only  in  the  names  of  streets.  Oliver's 
Mount  Fields,  mentioned  in  a  description  of  the  extent  of  Sir  Bichard 
Grosvenor's  land,  represents  the  site  of  one  of  Cromwell's  abortive 
military  forts,  and  are  remembered  by  Mount  Street.  A  reference  to 
Newport  Dead  Wall  recalls  the  site  of  Newport  House,  on  which  are 
Newport  Street  and  Market  Stand.  Albemarle  Ground  was  the  site  of 
Albemarle  Street. 

A  series  of  presentments  of  the  jury  for  work  required  about  the 
sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers  dates  from  1668  to  1848;  Holbom  and  Finsbury  from  1683  to 
1684;  Surrey  and  Kent  from  1746  to  1793  ;  and  St.  Katherine  from 
1754  to  1821 ;  and  give  important  details  in  the  topography  of  London, 
introducing  us  to  the  early  condition  of  streets  now  in  existence  and 
to  streets  that  have  long  since  been  destroyed.  Each  entry  contains, 
besides  the  names  of  owners  of  property,  the  businesses  carried  on, 
important  descriptions  of  streets,  alleys,  and  roads.  As  examples  of 
the  entries,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  presentments  and 
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ameroements  of  the  eastern  jury  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Oommifl- 
flion  : — 

"  1.  27th  May^  1746 — We  find  that  in  the  riyer  of  Thames  opposite  to  and  near 
Pepper  Alley  Stairs  in  the  parishes  of  St  Olaye  and  St.  Saviour  in  Southwark  .  .  . 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  said  rirer  there  is  a  very  great  hole  .  .  . 
and  we  find  that  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
ought  to  fill  up  the  said  hole ;  we  therefore  present  the  Mayor  ...  to  make  good 
the  basement  of  the  Thames  bank  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  10th  June  next  or 
forfeit  •  .  .  £500. 

"3.  %th  October^  1757— We  present  Taylor  Ayres,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey  ...  to  cast,  cleanse,  scower,  and  open  to  its  antient  wyd^ 
and  depth  the  common  sewer  which  runs  across  his  rope- walk,  near  Cherry  Garden- 
street  .  .  .  and  the  soil  to  carry  away  in  order  to  give  the  water  its  free  and  usual 
current  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  2nd  January  next,  or  forfeit  .  .  .  lOs. 

"4.  2%th  Aprils  1769— We  present  ...  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  repair  about 
8  rods  of  wharfing  next  the  common  sewer  near  Mill  Pond  Bridge  at  the  bottom 
of  West-lane  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey  ...  in  order  to 
preyent  any  rubbish  or  soil  from  falling  into  the  sdd  common  sewer,  and  annoying 
and  obstructing  the  current  of  the  water  .  .  .  to  be  •  •  .  done  by  24th  June  next, 
or  forfeit  for  every  rod  then  undone  ...  3a.  4d." 

An  equally  important  series  of  documents  are  the  rate-books.  The 
rate-books  of  the  Westminster  Commission  range  from  1695  to  1848 ; 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Commission  from  1703  to  1847;  the  Surrey  and 
Kent  Commission  from  1723  to  1848;  the  Greenwich  Commission  from 
1775  to  1808;  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Commission  from  1779  to 
1848 ;  and  the  Poplar  Commission  from  1825  to  1845. 

The  name  of  the  occupier  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises  in 
each  street  are  set  out  in  addition  to  the  rate  leyied,  and  the  value  of 
such  material  as  this  for  the  history  of  London  is,  of  ooxurse,  very  great. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  extracts  from  the  rate-books ;  but  if  the 
streets  where  practically  little  or  no  alteration  in  structure  has  taken 
place  could  have  the  valuations  at  quinquennial  periods  printed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  valuation  of  St.  James's  Square  has  been  printed  in 
Mr.  Dasent's  history  of  that  place,  I  think  the  results  would  prove 
acceptable  to  many  people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  residences  of 
celebrated  persons  can  be  noted  and  the  chief  centres  of  residential  or 
industrial  occupation  traced  out. 

The  nomenclature  of  many  of  the  streets  outside  the  city  can  be 
restored  from  these  books.  Shalligonaked  Street  appears  in  the  Wapping 
rate  in  the  year  1748 ;  the  Land  of  Promise,  still  the  name  of  a  Shore- 
ditch  slum,  was  once  the  name  of  a  field  on  the  site.  Southwark  was 
remarkable  for  its  oddities  in  the  matter  of  street  names.  It  contained 
Dirty  Lane,  Foul  Lane,  and  Harrow  Dunghill.  Bandy  Leg  Walk  was 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Great  Guildford  Street.  Sol's  Hole  was  a 
slum  near  Holyfield  Street.  Loving  Edward's  Lane  led  from  Camber- 
well  to  Deptford,  and  appears  in  very  recent  maps.  The  west  end  of 
London  had  its  strange  street  names,  some  of  them  well  known  by 
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their  mention  in  old  literatore.  Defoe  mentionB  Knave's  Acre  (now 
Little  Pultenej  Street),  which  appears  in  the  rate-books  for  many  years, 
and  is  shown  in  Bocqne's  map  in  1746.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  were  Cabbage  Lane,  Powder  Beef  Court,  Thieving  Lane, 
Adam-a-Digging  Yard,  Codpiece  Court,  Hell  (in  the  preoinots  of  the 
former  royal  palace),  and  Petty  France.  Some  of  these  are  still  in 
existence. 

Some  curious  cases  of  corruptions  in  the  names  of  streets  may 
be  noticed.  Thus,  St.  Ermin's  Hill,  in  Westminster,  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  a  street  is  altered  in  process 
of  time.  Its  present  name  was  doubtless  the  original  one,  but  in  the 
rate-books  for  the  district  it  appears  variously  as  Torman's  Hill  (1704), 
Dormer's  Hill  (1714),  Dorman's  Hill,  and  Torment  Hill.  The  latter  is 
the  spelling  in  Bocque's  map  of  1746.  Horwood's  plan  of  London, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  century,  reverts  to  the  old  correct  name 
which  is  now  always  used  on  modem  maps. 

The  courts  and  alleys  forming  the  rookeries  which  have  been  swept 
away  for  successive  improvements  are  all  included  in  the  various 
assessments  here  recorded.  Some  were  pulled  down  at  the  formation  of 
Eegent  Street,  others  to  make  room  for  Trafalgar  Square,  Victoria 
Street,  Whitehall,  the  Strand  improvements,  and  the  new  Law  Courts. 
The  names  of  many  of  them  are  interesting  in  showing  their  connection 
with  the  old  aristocratic  houses  near  which,  or  on  the  site  of  which, 
they  were  built.  From  the  lists  of  inhabitants  of  streets  at  successive 
dates  the  spread  of  the  town  may  be  traced.  At  the  Bestoration  the 
leaders  of  fashion  congregated  round  Soho  Square,  or  King  Square  as  it 
was  then  called.  When  the  St.  Alban's  estate  was  built  on  a  few  years 
later,  many  of  the  nobility  migrated  to  St.  James's  Square  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Hanover  Square, 
George  Street,  Conduit  Street,  etc.,  were  built,  and  by  1723  many  of 
the  nobility  had  taken  the  new  houses.  Later  on,  Grosvenor  Square 
and  the  adjacent  streets  became  the  scene  of  a  fresh  migration.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  quarters  are  many  famous  in  history  and  litera- 
ture. Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  rated  in  Little  Jermyn  Street  at  £80  a 
year  in  1706.  Dr.  John  Blow  was  assessed  at  £35  for  his  house  in  the 
sanctuary,  Westminster,  in  1703 ;  Dr.  Cypriannius  for  house  in  Wells 
Street  at  £16  (1710).  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lived  in  Great  Queen  Street 
in  1708 ;  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  Southampton  Street  in  1713  ;  and  Grinling 
Gibbons  on  the  east  side  of  Bow  Street  in  1718.  The  assessment  for 
Yilliers  Street  in  1725  contains  the  names  of  Philip  Arbuthnot  and  Sir 
Bichard  Steel ;  that  of  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden,  shows  CoUey 
Cibber  to  have  lived  on  the  west  side  in  a  house  rated  at  £65  (1731). 
Later  books  show  the  names  of  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  assessed  at  £60 ;  William  Hogarth,  in  Leicester  Fields  (£^5) ; 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Michael  Bysbrach,  and  many  others.     On 
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the  Boutb  side  of  Brook  Street,  in  1739,  lived  Oeorge  Frederick  Handel, 
rated  at  £20.  His  fame  was  apparently  not  then  nniversal,  for  in  1735 
he  is  entered  as  Frederick  Handwell,  Esq. 

The  maps  of  London  may  also  be  illustrated  from  one  other  important 
source,  and  that  is  the  imprints  of  early  printed  books.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  catalogue  of  early  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  *  Collections  and  Notes,'  supply  innumerable  references 
to  the  dwelling-places  of  printers  at  different  dates,  and  to  get  these 
collated  and  properly  located  would  restore  a  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  London  of  surpassing  interest.  The  work  would  be  tedious 
and  long,  but  I  think  the  results  would  be  worth  the  labour  involved. 
Thus,  taking  the  first  twenty  pages  of  Hazlitt's  *  Collections  and  Notes,* 
we  have  the  following  names  and  centres  of  the  bookselling  business : — 
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Churchyard. 


W.  Sheares 
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R.Welling- 
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Authority. 

Date. 

Warwick 
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Newgate. 
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Authority. 


Hazlitt,  i.  p.  8         1664 
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Poultry. 


Lombard 
Street. 


10 

1691 

10 

1673 

10 

1671 

12 

1633 

Godbid 


Hackett 
Clark 


28 

Westminster 
Ball. 


Haasmanii  i 


24. 

Moorflelds. 


Smelt 


25. 

Ivy  Lane. 


B.  Boyiton 


Eaoh  of  these  names  represents  a  quaint  desoription  of  the  house: 
'*  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  nere  to  S.  Dnnstons  Chnrch  by 
Thomas  Marshe ; "  '*  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood  dwelling 
in  Barbican  at  the  signe  of  the  Halfe  Eagle  and  the  Key ;  "  and  so  on. 

The  same  sort  of  evidence  can  be  collected  from  old  London  direc- 
tories, many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  earliest  are 
little  more  than  mere  lists  of  merchants.  That  for  1677»  in  fact, 
simply  professes  to  be  "  A  collection  of  the  names  of  the  merchants 
living  in  and  abont  the  City  of  London;  very  usefoU  and  necessaiy. 
Carefully  collected  for  the  benefit  of  all  dealers  that  shall  have  occa- 
sion with  any  of  them;  directing  them  at  the  first  sight  of  their 
name,  to  the  place  of  their  abode."  No  numbers  are  given.  The 
entries  take  the  form  of  "  Mr.  Ludlow,  Bow  Lane,"  or  "  Mr.  Brabant  in 
St.  Swithln's  Lane  at  a  Facker*s,"  "  Thomas  White  at  the  Blew  Anchor 
in  Lumbard  Street."  The  first  directory  containing  the  numbers*  of 
houses  is  the  'London  Directory'  for  1778,  and  Kent's  directory  for 
1799  specifically  states  that  it  contains  the  **  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  Directors  of  companies,  persons  in  public  business,  merchants,  and 
other  traders  .  .  .  with  the  numbers  as  they  are  affixed  to  their 
houses,  agreeable  to  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament."  Johnstone's 
Commercial  Guide  and  Street  Directory  for  1817  gives  a  clasnfication 
of  trades,  etc. 

There  is  one  last  aspect  of  London  maps  which  will  interest  all  Lon- 
doners. This  is'  the  collection  of  the  information  which  shows  the 
gradual  growth  of  London.     The  earliest  *map  of  this  kind  known  to 
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me  is  one  whioh  was  published  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  water 
supply  in  1869.  This  map  shows  extensions  from  1560  to  1745,  thence 
to  1818,  thence  to  1834,  thence  to  1867,  and  some  few  suburban 
extensions. 

A  better  view  of  the  growtli  of  London,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  various  ESstate  Acts,  which  were  passed  to  enable  entailed  estates 
to  be  let  for  a  term  of  years  on  lease.  A  few  months  before  his  all  too 
early  death,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  m.p.,  drew  up  a  map  from 
the  great  collection  of  private  Estate  Acts  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
he  gave  this  to  me.  It  shows  eight  different  extensions — ^from  the  city 
walls  to  1658,  from  1658  to  1668,  thence  to  1745,  thence  to  1799,  thence 
to  1832,  then  the  1832  extension,  next  from  1832  to  1852,  and  finally 
from  1862  to  1887.  Thus  is  shown  the  ever-widening  area  creeping 
along  the  highways,  and  gradually  filling  in  until  at  last  the  monster 
city,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  one  vast  extent  of  bricks  and  mortar 
with  little,  if  any,  architectural  purpose  or  design,  with  unlovely 
houses  in  unlovely  streets — a  city  spoiled  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
delight  by  the  unthinking  hands  of  the  modem  Englishman. 

The  first  extension  is  along  the  river-bank  to  Westminster  on  the 
north  and  Southwark  on  the  south,  showing  the  river  to  have  been  the 
principal  highway  of  the  city.  The  next  extension,  jast  after  the  Fire, 
is  north  of  the  city  area  towards  Old  Street.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  (1745)  we  get  a  great  extension  all  round  up  to  Hyde  Park  on  the 
west,  just  north  of  Oxford  Street,  Theobald's  Boad,  and  Old  Street  on 
the  north,  to  Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  on  the  east.  Another  fifty 
years  (1799)  we  have  a  further  fringe  of  narrow  dimensions  penetrating 
to  Eoiightsbridge  on  the  west,  creeping  up  Edgware  Boad,  taking  in  the 
southern  part  of  Marylebone,  extending  to  Camden  Town,  adding  to  the 
1745  extension  in  the  east  a  narrow  belt  all  round,  and  finally  showing  the 
first  great  extension  in  north  Lambeth  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
1832  the  Begenfs  Park  district  on  the  north,  a  large  district  of  Lambeth 
on  the  south,  and  a  further  extension  of  Bermondsey  and  Southwark 
are  the  principal  features.  Islington,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Oreen,  and  Mile  End  also  filled  up  at  this  date,  together  with  a  little 
bit  of  Greenwich.  In  1862  the  great  era  of  building  set  in,  and  all 
round  the  boundary  of  the  1832  limits  we  have  great  extensions.  The 
next  stage  is  1887,  which  again  shows  an  extension  of  the  building 
area  all  round  the  map ;  and  now  twenty  years  later  we  have  scarcely 
any  boundary  of  London  left,  for  building  has  gone  on  spreading  into 
Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Essex  at  a  pace  which  almost  defies  the 
cartographer. 

I  cannot,  however,  finish  my  all-too-imperfect  account  of  the  story 
of  London  maps  on  a  dismal  note.  The  streets  along  which  we  walk 
are  historic  spots.  Great  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  have  trodden 
them  for  ages.     I  do  not  know  whether  a  map  of  London  appeals  to 
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moBt  people  as  it  appeals  to  me.  It  oonjares  up  all  sorts  of  ideas,  all 
sorts  of  romanoes,  all  sorts  of  desires.  To  take  the  map  of  a  given  date 
and  walk  through  the  streets  it  depiots,  and  to  note  the  remains  of  the 
ploturesque  and  the  historic,  is  a  delight  which  only  those  who  have 
tried  to  accomplish  it  can  understand.  It  makes  one  love  strange  routes 
and  strange  places.  I  always  prefer  to  go  through  the  crooked  and  now 
uninteresting  Marylehone  Lane  to  the  straight  lines  of  Baker  Street  and 
Wigmore  Street.  I  love  the  courts  out  of  St  James's  Street,  for  through 
them  Samuel  Bogers  led  Fenimore  Oooper  to  the  theatre  in  order  to 
avoid  the  throng  and  the  mud  of  the  streets.  I  delight  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city,  where,  on  any  Sunday,  you  may  see  quiet  retired 
nooks  containing  hoases  with  beautiful  doorways  and  quite  magnificent 
architecture.  As  an  example,  there  are  parallel  to  each  other  from 
Lower  Thames  Street  to  Eastcheap  and  little  Tower  Street  three  lanes, 
3t.  Mary-at-Hill,  Love  Lane,  and  Botolph  Lane.  They  lie  dose 
together,  a  little  paved  alley,  called  Church  Passage,  connecting  St. 
Mary-at-Hill  with  Love  Lane ;  Botolph  Alley  leading  from  the  ktter 
into  Botolph  Lane,  where  stands  the  church  of  St.  G^rge,  with  which 
is  united  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate.  In  a  courtyard  that 
might  well  escape  the  passers-by,  entered  as  it  was  through  an  archway 
of  the  most  unassuming  appearance,  there  stood  only  a  short  time  since, 
an  old  and  beautiful  house.  It  was  placed  with  its  back  to  Love  Lane, 
while  the  front  looked  out  on  a  square  paved  with  cobbles,  and  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  presumably  much  more  modem  than  the 
mansion.  The  hall  occupied  the  whole  depth  of  the  house;  it  was 
over  30  feet  long,  and  nearly  20  wide.  A  double  sweep  of  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  front  door,  and  we  could  stand  on  the  wide  level 
flagging  at  the  top  and  look  over  the  iron  rails,  gazing  round  the 
quiet  courtyard  and  peeping  down  at  the  big  dog-kennel  formed  by 
leaving  an  opening  under  the  steps;  and  the  '* dog-lick,"  hollowed 
out  of  solid  stone  pavement,  ran  below.*  If  this  is  a  tnie  description, 
the  destruction  of  such  a  house  is  only  a  little  less  scandalous  than  the 
destruction  of  Crosby  Hall. 

Then  there  are  the  closed-in  courts  at  the  back  of  the  Strand  and  in 
Holboru.  These  are  not  only  the  last  relics  of  places  where  Samuel 
Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Gurrick,  Sheridan,  and  a  host  of  others 
dwelt  or  congregated,  but  they  are  the  still  living  survivals  of  old  inns, 
the  centres  of  London  life  for  ages.  Not  only  the  side  streets,  but  the 
backs  of  houses  should  receive  attention.  I  always  get  to  the  backs 
of  houses  in  old  streets  whenever  I  can,  for  one  comes  upon  unexpected 
glimpses  of  the  country  aspect  of  London  parishes — long,  slanting 
red- tiled  roofs,  and  buildings  of  much  simple  beauty.  No  one  knows 
how  much  of  old  London  is  still  left  to  us  in  these  out-of-the-way 
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plaooB.  The  maps  of  London  will  still  lead  us  to  them,  or  what  remains 
of  them,  if  we  use  the  maps  properly,  and  London,  nnder  their 
guidance,  will  assume  some  of  its  past  glories,  and  present  to  its 
modem  citizens  a  city  to  be  proud  of  and  to  think  about,  as  much 
on  account  of  its  picturesqueness  as  of  its  greatness. 


Befc^e  the  paper,  the  President :  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  introdnce  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  as  most  of  you  probably  IIts  in  London — at  any  rate,  for  part 
of  the  year — and  most  be  very  familiar  with  Mr.  GK>mme's  name  at  the  foot  of 
our  countless  public  notices.  For  he  is  the  chief  permanent  (^cial  of  that  Oounty 
Ck>uncil — ^the  greatest  municipality  in  the  world — under  whose  watchful  care  we 
live  and  move  (in  their  tramcars)  and  carry  on  our  avocaticns  in  comfort ;  while  the 
County  Council  themselves  perform  their  multifarious  public  work  under  conditions 
of  discomfort  which  no  other  ciyilised  cajatal  would  tolerate.  But  there  are  signs 
of  a  change  in  that  respect,  and  when  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  the  next 
century  listens  to  a  paper  on  London,  there  may  be  thrown  on  the  screen  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Cojonty  Hall  not  unworthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire. 

Haying  necessarily  to  speak  of  the  County  Council  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Gomme,  let  me  first  add  that  we  welcome  here  to-night  a  number  of  their  members — 
including  chairmen  past,  jvesent,  aud  future— and  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  very  earliest  and  most  famous  of  their  chairmen — ^Lord  Bosebery— explaining 
that  he  could  not  come,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  dining  with  him. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society  scattered  over  the  globe,  Mr. 
GK>mme's  name  is  known  in  a  very  different  connection.  We  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  in  this  country  on  folklore,  upon  which  he  has  written  very 
extensiyely.  I  believe  that  he  founded  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  Moreover,  as  an 
expert  archceologist  and  sociologist,  he  has  produced  many  valuable  contributions 
on  that  most  interesting  and  important  subject,  *'  Village  Communities,"  as  aleo  on 
Local  Institutions  generally  and  the  principles  of  Local  Govemment.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  advantage  of  reading  his  latest  work — ^published  in  1907 —  on  *  The 
Govemaoce  of  London ; '  but  I  understand  that  it  deals  with  the  various  forms  of 
the  local  governments  of  London  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  in  this  work  he 
has  maintained  and  even  surpassed  the  high  level  of  his  previous  works. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Mr.  Gomme  might  be  induced  to  give  us  this  paper,  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  a  keen  recognition  of  the  special  interest  of  ^e 
subject  and  a  doubt  whether  it  was  strictly  geographical^  or  more  fitting  for  the 
Historical  Society.  But  that  doubt  was  only  momentary.  For  cartography  is  the 
very  basis  of  geography ;  and  we  do  occasionally  indulge  at  these  meetings  in  the 
luxury  of  hbtorical  geography.  Moreover,  we  recognize  that  our  scieoce  is  not  only 
essentially  human  in  its  ultimate  aims,  but  that  one  of  its  most  purely  scientific 
branches  deals  objectively  with  the  mutual  interactions  of  mankind  and  their 
physical  envircmmeot.  The  magnitude  of  London,  its  influence  on  the  human  race, 
and  the  way  in  which  bath  the  extent  and  the  mode  of  its  growth  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  determined  by  its  geographical  conditions, 
including  of  course  in  these  its  very  peculiar  dimatio  conditions,  differentiate  the 
story  of  its  maps  from  ordinary  local  topography  and  local  history. 

Following  the  usual  practice  here,  Mr.  Gomme  will  deliver  only  such  portions 
of  his  paper  as  are  permitted  by  the  limitations  of  our  time  and  by  the  exhibition 
of  explanatory  photographs  on  the  screen.  His  paper  will,  as  usual,  be  published 
in  full  in  the  Oeographical  JoumaL  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  complete 
paper,  even  without  the  advantage  of  pictorial  representation  which  we  to-night  shall 
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enjoy,  will  be  read  with  exceptional  interest  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  wfaer6 
it  will  probably  be  reproduced  in  their  local  magazines  and  newspapers.  For 
although  the  majority  of  our  English-speaking  brothers  in  those  regions  know  that 
they  will  probably  nerer  yisit  London,  they  still  turn  their  mental  yisioa  with 
interest  and  affection  towards  the  historic  Centre  and  the  living  heart  of  our  common 
country^  the  Britbh  Empire. 

After  the  paper,  Mr.  Perot  Habbis  :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  two  things.  First  of  all,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unfit  if  I  thank  Mr. 
Gh>mme  for  the  yery  interesting  paper  he  has  read,  and  if  I  express  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  London  to  have,  in  the  chief  official  of  its  principal 
governing  body,  one  who  is  so  interested  in  and  so  full  of  knowledge  of  the  antiqai-* 
ties  of  London.  I  think  both  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  London 
and  the  inhabitants  of  London  generally  do  want  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  London,  in  the  many  matters  of  interest  which  those  who  walk  about 
can  discover  in  London.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Gomme  would  take 
many  of  us  for  a  walk  through  London,  we  should  have  a  very  interesting  walk.  I 
cannot  venture  as  an  expert  to  discourse  upon  London  maps,  though  I  hope  we  may 
hear  some  expert  remarks  from  others  present.  I  only  desire  both  to  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  have  been  here  and  listened  to  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Gomme,  and 
also  our  obligations  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  the  treat  they  have  afforded  us. 
Sir  John  Bbnn  :  I  am  delighted  to  be  associated  with  my  friend  Mr.  Percy 
Harris  in  giving  thanks  to  our  clerk,  Mr.  Gomme,  for  his  admirable  lecture.  We 
are  very  much  indebted  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  bringing  the  London 
County  Council  together  in  this  delightful  fashion  to-night.  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  have  been  altogether  charmed  with  this  delightful  lecture.  I  do  feel  that 
one  Result  of  this  admirable  lecture  may  be  that  we  may  all  be  more  than  eter  proud 
of  this  London  of  ours.  I  am  not  spaaking  in  any  party  spirit,  because  it  does  not 
apply  to  this  particular  instance,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  sincerely  sorry  the 
other  day  when  Crosby  Hall  passed  away  in  such  a  summary  manner.  But,  any- 
way, we  are  here  to  increase  our  interest  in  the  story  of  London,  and,  I  am  perfectly 
sure,  to  join  hands  in  making  it  a  noble  and  great  city.  I  commend  the  study  of 
London  to  every  one,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  whatever  label  we  may  bear, 
we  are  all  one  in  our  desire  to  make  our  city  worthy  of  this  great  empira 

Sir  HsBBKBT  Jeetll  :  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  anything^  because,  interesting 
as  Mr.  Gomme*s  paper  has  been,  it  is  related  to  the  past,  whereas  I  might  say  my 
interest  lies  mainly  in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Gomme  could  have  shown  us  a  map  of 
London,  say,  of  1920,  it  would  have  been  of  surpassing  interest,  and  would  haVe 
given  us  some  indication  of  what  we  might  hope  to  see  in  the  years  that  lie  before 
us.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  antiquary,  or  to  have  any  knowledge  of  these  things 
which  Mr.  Gonmie  has  spoken  to  us  about,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  lecture  was  that  which  related  to  the  detailed  maps,  such  as  the  map  which 
was  drawn,  he  says,  by  John  Evelyn  of  his  estate  at  Deptford.  I  can  only  join  in 
the  chorus  of  approbation  for  the  6xcellenc«  of  Mr.  Gomme's  papef,  and  the  extreme 
interest  of  what  he  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  this  dvening.^ 

Mr.  Obdish  e  Mr.  Gomme  has  taken  ud  Over  such  A  vast  area,  that  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  sentences  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  raise  one's  voice  in  the 
general  vote  of  thanks.  In  the  tnaps  of  the  Elizabethan  period  which  Mr.  Gomme 
has  shown  us,  you  may  have  observed  that  there  was  a  territorium  called  SooUand 
near  Charing  Cross,  and  near  thd  Towet  6nd  6alled  Wale^  Germany  was  repre- 
sented in  a  district  called  Petit  Abnaind,  6t  thd  Steelyard,  iA  Upper  Thames  Street ; 
there  was  a  Petit  France  in  Westminster,  and  another  in  London  itself.  The 
numerous  Dutch  colony  assembled  for  worship  in  the  church  of  Austin  Friars, 
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which  WAS  spedally  set  apart  for  their  use.  Indeed,  our  London  of  that  period, 
small  as  it  was,  in  these  microcosms  of  nationalities  represented  a  krge  part  of 
the  map  of  Europe.  On  the  fa9ade  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  which  you  saw  on  one 
of  the  slides,  built  by  Qresham,  was  an  inscription  in  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  and 
other  European  languages.  Merchants  assembled  within  that  bourse  were  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
was  likened  by  Dekker,  the  Elizabethan  dramatist,  to  that  of  the  tower  of  BabeL 
Thus  it  was  that  the  capital  was  representatiye  and  imperial  then,  in  those  days  of 
QueeD  Bess,  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Gomme  has  shown  us  the  territorium  of  Roman 
London,  and  to  all  of  us  present  it  must  haTC  occurred  that  that  territorium  is 
being  brought  again  into  touch  with  the  centre  by  the  expansion  of  London,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  means'of  communication  which'  are  multiplying  in  eyery 
direction.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  all  rendents  in  those  outlying  districts 
to  realize  that  at  one  time  thafc  part  which  has  now  come  near  to  London  was  also 
in  Roman  times  attached  to  London. 

Mr.  Maokindbr  :  Although  Mr.  Gbunne  was  good  enough  to  send  me  his  paper 
before  the  meeting,  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  occupied  to-day,  and  had  not  time  to 
read  it,  and  therefore  I  am  dependent  upon  what  he  has  said.  But  I  do  not  think 
any  one  can  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  to  which  Mr.  Gomme  giyes 
himself,  and  as  of  course  a  portion  of  his  audience  is  yery  much  interested  in  the 
rates,  it  seems  to  me  of  some  importance  to  say  that  there  is  a  practical  aspect  to 
what  Mr.  Gomme  has  been  treating  us  to  this  eyening.  I  was  much  struck  with 
his  arch»ological  habit  of  going  to  his  work  by  the  by-ways,  the  Marylebone  High 
Street,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Well,  I  yenture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  London  Coimty  Council,  an  excellent  inyestment  for  the 
ratepayers,  if  for  each  of  the  chief  districts  of  London,  fiye  or  six,  they  issue  a 
special  set  of  maps  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  schools.  If  you  could  once 
imbue  a  large  portion  of  the  young  citizens  of  ^London  with  the  archasological 
enthusiasm,  they  might  in  the  future  follow  the  narrow  ways  in  going  to  their 
business,  [and  so  solye  the  traffic  problem  for  us.  But  seriously,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  Mr.  Gomme  could  induce  the  Education  Ck>mmittee  to  do  something 
of  this  kind,  he  would  be  doing  a  most  yaluable  thing.  I  belieye  that  the  children 
can  be  got  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  names  of  the  streets  which  they  know, 
and  in  the  curious  turns  of  those  streets,  to  be  pieced  together  so  as  to  reyeal  yarious 
past  Londons.  It  seems  to  me  of  real  political  importance  to  tincture  the  minds  of 
the  young  with  the  historical  sense,  which  is  not  to  be  got  by  merely  learning 
from  a  text-book.  The  slow  mending  and  altering  of  things  oyer  a  long  period  in 
a  giyen  district  of  London  would  be  a  most  yaluable  lesson  in  practical  citizenship, 
and  would  appeal  to  the  yery  concrete  imagination  of  children  in  a  way  that  a 
more  abstract  teaching  would  not. 

With  regard  to  Park  Lane,  may  I  note  that  the  Edgeware  Road  does  not  lead 
straight  into  the  lower  part  of  Park  Lane.  I  suspect  that  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
Hyde  Park  some  other  cause  than  the  old  yillage  community  has  been  at  work. 
There  looks  to  me  something  yery  much  like  an  encroachment  on  the  common  land 
of  the  community  which  has  giyen  that  odd  kink  in  an  otherwise  Roman  straight- 
ness  of  line  from  the  Edgeware  Road  to  Piccadilly,  and  when  I  see  the  agitators  on 
Sunday  afternoon  take  possession  of  that  yery  comer,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
sense  of  history  might  possibly  giye  them  a  power  of  appealing  to  facts  in  the 
yery  locality  in  which  they  stand. 

One  other  point.  The  date  for  the  Aggs  map  was  giyen  as  1571,  but  upon  that 
map,  on  the  Royal  Arms,  is  the  lion  of  Scotland.  I  suppose  that  the  map  was 
reprinted  at  a  later  time,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Gomme  will  explain. 
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Mr.  GoMMB :  I  feel  that  I  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  thoee  gentlemen 
who  haye^joined  in  the  disoutfion  for  the  ananimous  opinion  they  haTe  been  good 
enough  to  expren  on  my  lecture,  but  my  lecture  would  not  hare  been  possible  if 
it  were  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  London  County  Council  in  exhibiting  the  maps 
and  the  other  documents  in  the  tea-room ;  to  the  London  Topographical  Society, 
whose  reproductions  of  some  of  these  maps  have  been  so  very  delightful ;  and  to  a 
few  kind  friends  who  have  helped  me  with  the  slides,  and  lent  me  some  of  them — 
my  friend  Mr.  Ordish,  in  particular.  I  should  like,  also,  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
council  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in  the  directi<m  that  my  friend  Mr.  Mac- 
kinder  has  just  pointed  out  It  is  not  only  publishing  its  early  manuscript  reoords, 
but  it  is  recording  on  historical  houses  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  them 
historical  It  is  also  at  the  present  moment  inaugurating  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Mr.  Yickera  on  the  History  of  London,  so  that  in  these  yarious  directions  the 
council  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  teach  the  young  citizens  something  of  the  city  in 
which  they  live.  I  am  afraid  that  my  imagination,  good  as  it  is,  would  not  enable 
me  to  produce  the  map  that  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  is  so  anxious  to  obtain,  namely, 
London  in  twenty  years*  time.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  alluding  to  Sir  John  Evelyn 
and  his  love  of  gardening,  reminds  me  that  I  happen  to  possess  a  rather  scarce  tract 
by  John  Evelyn,  which  advocates  the  fascinating  idea  of  removing  the  smoke 
nuisance  of  London.  It  suggests  how,  in  olden  times,  {voblems  were  then  much 
what  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Ordish,  alluding  to  various  localities 
known  as  Petit  France  and  other  similar  names  indicating  and  showing  the  residence 
of  foreigners,  reminds  me  of  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  our  old  chroniclers, 
Richard  of  Devizes,  I  think,  who  describes  a  traveller's  journey  throu^  England 
from  the  various  cities,  and  mentions  London  as  noted  for  being  infested  by  all 
sorts  of  foreigners.  I  was  immensely  struck  with  Mr.  Mackinder,  a  distinguished 
geographer,  suggesting  to  myself,  an  undistioguished  arcbasologbt,  the  necessity  for 
making  ancient  London  better  known.  I  recognize  that  when  a  geographer  thus 
speaks,  he  has  realized  to  the  full  the  practical  conditions  of  such  a  subject  With 
reference  to  the  two  points  that  Mr.  Mackinder  alluded  to :  as  to  the  connection 
between  Edgeware  Road  and  Park  Lane,  I  feel  sure  he  is  right  in  suggesting  there 
is  some  twist  at  the  northern  end  whose  history  we  have  lost ;  and  with  referrace  to 
the  Agas  map,  I  must  confess  for  the  moment  to  have  made  a  slip  when  I  dated  it 
1561.  I  meant  after  1561,  when  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's  was  destroyed,  but  contain- 
ing evidence  of  details  before  the  date  of  James  I.'s  accession.  Maps  in  those  days 
were  not  done  so  quickly  as  Messrs.  Stanford  do  them  now,  and  alterations  were 
not  made  of  changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  compilation  of  the  map.  I 
beg  leave  to  thank  the  meeting  for  their  attention  and  consideration. 


SWEDISH  MAOELLANIAN  EXPEDITION,  1907-1909.* 

By  CABL  SGOTTSBERG,  D.So.,  Leader  of  the  Expedition. 
I.  The  Falkland  Islands. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  Halle,  geologiat,  I  arrived  at  Port  Stanley, 
October  26,  1907,  on  board  a  P.S.N.C.  steamer.  In  the  early  spring  we 
worked  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  town,  where,  however,  the  geology 
is  of  little  interest,  and  the  appearanoe  of  vegetation  mnoh  changed  by 


•  Dated  "  Punta  Arenas,  April  1, 1908." 
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ooloni^tion.  Thrcmgh  the  kindnees  of  the  Falkland  Island  Co.,  Ltd., 
we  soon  got  an  opportunity  to  make  a  journey  round  the  West  Falkland 
islands,  November  18  to  December  7,  visiting  many  places,  especially  the 
outlying  islands,  where  a  naturalist  had  never  been.  December  7  to  11 
were  spent  on  West  Point  island,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
entire  group.  From  here  we  started  to  cross  the  main  island  in  various 
directions  on  horseback,  in  order  to  get  a  detailed  view  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  and  their  explanation  by  the  geological  history  of  the 
place. 

After  having  returned  to  Port  Stanley,  we  set  out  for  a  survey  of 
the  great  East  island.  We  here  met  with  a  most  interesting  field  for 
our  work,  through  the  discovery  that  the  so-called  "  Lafonia,"  i.e.  the 
south-'v^estem  part  of  the  East  island,  belongs  to  a  different  geological 
formation  from  the  rest,  namely,  the  Permo-Carboniferous  period  (further 
notes  on  this  matter  are  given  below).  The  expedition  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  survey,  and  doing,  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  our  work. 

On  February  12  the  expedition  left  the  Falklands  for  Punta  Arenas, 
from  which  an  excursion  to  the  unknown  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
has  been  carried  out. 

Geology. — On  this  subject  Mr.  T.  Halle  makes  the  following  com- 
munication: — 

"  The  Devonian  formation,  which  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the 
islands,  was  closely  surveyed,  and  fossils  discovered  in  several  new 
localities.  The  stratigraphical  and  tectonic  conditions,  on  the  West 
island  especially,  proved  to  be  of  interest. 

«<  My  most  important  task,  however,  was  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  Permo-Carboniferous  bods  of  the  Gondwana  type. 
Some  fragmentary  plant  fossils,  collected  (1902)  during  the  Swedish 
Antarctic  Expedition,  were  described  by  Prof.  Nathorst  in  Stockholm  under 
the  name  of  PhyUotheca^  sp.,  and  compared  with  a  species  of  OlosBopteria 
flora,  but  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  samples  his  determina- 
tion remained  doubtful.  I  have  now  been  able  to  settle  the  question. 
Fossils,  principally  leaves  of  Olossopteris,  occur  in  many  places,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  southern  part  of  East  Falkland,  South  of 
Wickham  Heights,  belongs  to  the  Gondwana  system.  At  the  base  of  the 
Qlo8$opter%8  series  I  discovered  a  day  containing  blocks  and  apparently 
of  glacial  origin,  which  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  well-known 
moraines  from  other  parts  of  GU)ndwanaland. 

"  Of  more  recent  formations,  an  interesting  forest-bed,  discovered  on 
West  Point  island  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Felton,  was  made  an  object  of  special 
investigation.  The  bed,  which  contains  great  quantities  of  large 
trunks,  is  covered  by  old  "  flowing-soil,"  and  is  probably  of  pre-glacial 
age.    After  having  been  worked  out,  my  collections  will  give  important 
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information  afl  to  the  phyto-geograj^oal  and  climatological  conditionB 
during  the  Early  Quaternary.  I  have  also  paid  attention  to  the  other 
Pleifltooene  depoBits,  as  well  aa  to  the  queation  of  ohanges  of  the  level 
supposed  to  have  ooourred  in  the  latest  period.  The  result  of  these 
researches  cannot  be  communicated  until  the  observations  and  coUeo- 
tions  have  been  thoroughly  studied.'* 

Botany. — Our  travels  around  and  across  the  islands  have  given  me  a 
very  good  view  of  the  general  habitas  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  species,  many  for  the  first  time  found  on  the  islands,  or  even  new 
to  science,  may  be  considered  as  very  complete.  The  different  plant- 
formations  have  been  studied  from  an  ecological  point  of  view.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  vegetation  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains ; 
their  height  is  not  very  great,  the  highest.  Mount  Adam,  only  ascending 
to  2315  feet;  but  I  was  able  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  some  elements, 
characteristic  of  the  Alpine  flora  of  Tierra  del  Faego.  Special  in- 
vestigations were  made  into  the  marine  plant-life  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  I  commenced^in  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  1902. 

Zoology, — In  connection  with  the  algalogical  studies,  specimens  of 
marine  animals  were  secured.  Of  the  terrestrial  fauna,  I  confined  the 
work  to  the  insect  life. 

II.  Pbiliminart  Bkfort  on  the  Survit  of  TBI  Neiohbourhood  of  Lakb 
Oahi  *  (Lago  Fagnano),  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  great  lake  in  the  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Cami,  has 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  geographical  world,  especially  through 
the  work  carried  out  by  Swedish  scientists.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Argentine-Ohilean  commission  for  fixing  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  and  through  which  the  outlines  became  known,  only  the 
expeditions  of  O.  Nordenskjold,f  in  1895,  and  J.  Oannar  Andersson,^  in 
1902,  have  made  scientific  observations  of  any  importance.  But  the 
former  expedition  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake  itself,  and  the 
collections  of  the  latter,  which  visited  only  a  very  limited  tract  of  the 
most  easterly  part,  were  all  lost  in  the  Antarctic.  In  fact,  when  we 
started  on  our  voyage,  we  had  a  clear  field  for  all  sorts  of  geographical, 
geological,  and  biological  work  before  us. 

The  expedition  consisted,  besides  the  author,  of  two  scientists,  Messrs. 
Quensel  and  Halle,  and  two  men.  We  brought  two  tents,  sleeping-bags, 
cameras,  and  various  other  instruments,  a  folding  boat  from  the  Berton 
Boat  Co.,  in  London,  provisions  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and,  finally, 
four  horses.      For  the  transport  from  Punta  Arenas  to  the  innermost 


*  I  prefer  to  nae  this  original  name,  glTen  by  the  aborigineB  of  the  Ona  tribe,  who 
liye,  or  at  least  liyed,  round  the  lake,  the  one  generally  nsed  being  of  yeiy  recent  date. 

t  'Trail  EodoU ^ — 

X  '  Antarotio,'  ] 
on  the  tkefcoh-iiiap. 


t  'TraS  Eodolandit.'    Stockholm,  1898. 

X  *  Antarctic,'  part  i.     Stockholm,  1904.    Here  the  name  *<Oami^  is  pnblitbed 
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part  of  Admiralty  inlet,  the  Chilean  Qoveramenty  with  the  greatest 
liberality^  put  the  small  gunboat,  the  Huemul,  at  our  diBposition.  On 
February  27  and  28, 1908,  we  landed  our  equipment  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Bio  Fontane  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  Bio  Azopardo,  the  outlet  of  Cami. 
Without  any  luggage,  and  leaving  our  men  behind  in  the  camp,  we 
at  once  set  out  to  survey  a  traok  for  our  horses  in  the  Azopardo  valley. 
.  We  knew  already  that  the  valley  is  considered  almost  impassable,  and 
we  oould  easily  see  that  our  transport  would  meet  with  great  difficulties. 
This  partly  depends  upon  the  terribly  entangled  forests,  where  spiny 
bushes  and  a  ohaotio  mass  of  fallen  trees  block  up  the  way  everywhere ; 
partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  large  peat-bogs.  Norddeuskjold's 
experience  prevented  us  from  trying  to  use  the  river  Azopardo  for  our 
transports.  We  camped  tiiat  night  on  tjjie  shore  of  Cami,  and  returned 
the  next  day. 

Our  doubts  a§  to  i^h^  vaUey  l^^ing  ^uitabl^  for  borses  were  confirmed. 
We  took  the  baggage  in  two  turns,  bat  were  able  to  do  only  half  the 
distance  in  thi9  manner :  ^t  t}ie  first  trial  each  horse  was  '*  bogged " 
nine  times  on  an  average,  had  tg  be  unloaded,  and  helped  in  its  struggle 
to  get  out  of  th^  dreadful  peat,  Bn%  pur  destination  was  Cami,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  w^  had  Xq  carry  everything  on  our  backs,  a  very  doubtful 
pleasure  indeed,  ftn4  ratbw  tryingf  Qn  March  7,  however,  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  fkiyr^  in  a  Utile  bay  between  %h^  rivers  Azopardo  and 
Betbeder.  H  ^eom^  perhaps  strange  that  a  difltanoe  of  10  miles 
takes  such  %  time  t9  tray^ly  but^in  thi^  ease  ene  must  not  judge  from 
mere  figures,  T^e  9QQn  fpund  that  at  least  the  west  part  of  the  lake,  as 
to  details,  ie  pioprrect  pn  the  maps,  and  Salle  at  enoe  9tarted  his  carto- 
graphical work,  revolting  m  %  pketeb-map  ef  ihk  part  in  i ;  100,000, 
and  a  special  plan  ef  the  gurre\inding§  gf  90?  station  in  1  :  200,000. 

From  the  station  three  excursions  were  made^  The  purpose  of  the 
fii'st  wap  to  find  the  pas9  that  Nordenskj5ld  from  a  distance  had  seen 
cut  through  the  Cordillera  south  of  Cami,  and  ^here  he  supposed  that 
it  would  be  possible  tg  travel  as  far  as  to  Aoigama  (Lago  Boca)  and 
Lapataia,  a  bay  in  the  Beagle  channel.  On  March  10,  Quensel  and 
I  myself,  accompanied  by  the  German  Pagels,  left  the  station  and 
climbed  the  steep  mountain  south  of  it.  After  some  work  we  reached 
a  crest  about  d500  feet  above  sea-level.  From  this  point  we  had  a 
splendid  view  pf  the  interior  down  to  the  Darwin  mountains,  and  of  the 
elaborate  system  of  *'  quebradas,'^  partly  with  glaciers,  from  which  small 
rivers  flow,  dc'wn  to  BoMieder  and  Azopardo.  But  we  also  discovered 
that  we  had  been  misled  by  the  maps  to  take  a  somewhat  wrong  way, 
and  had  to  descend  to  the  Betbeder  valley,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night.  The  following  day  we  travelled  up  the  valley  and,  found  the 
pass,  not  far  from  which  we  again  camped.  Immediately  Quensel  and 
I  ascended  the  mountain  ridge  that,  on  the  map  of  the  boundary  com- 
mission, is  called  Tierra  Yaldivieso,  to  the  east  of  the  pass,  and  spon 
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got  a  good  view  of  the  country.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass  liee 
a  beautiful  mountain,  the  highest  on  the  ridge,  with  apparently  inac- 
cessible summits,  probably  exceeding  5000  feet,  and  fine  glaciers. 
It  received  the  name  Mount  Svea.  A  heavy  snowstorm  and  the 
approaching  darkness  soon  made  us  return  to  our  camp.  On  the  12  th 
we  woke  up  finding  our  sleeping-bags  covered  with  snow  and  the 
landscape  shining  in  a  winter  aspect.  Following  our  trade  of  the 
preceding  day,  we  crossed  the  main  ridge,  and  probably  were  the  first 
to  obtain  the  view  we  now  had  at  our  feet.  From  the  pass  a  valley 
ran  to  the  south-east ;  this  must  be  the  Acigami  valley.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  itself,  but  a  curve  was  in  our  way. 
Winding  in  infinite  turns,  a  river  flows  down  the  valley,  called  by  us 
Bio  Bojas,  after  the  chief  of  the  naval  station  in  Punta  Arenas,  Admiral 
F.  Bojas,  to  whom  the  expedition  owes  a  great  deal.  In  a  valley,  a 
branch  from  the  main  one,  we  discovered  a  small  lake  with  an  outlet 
to  Bio  Bojas.  We  returned  to  our  camp  through  the  pass,  where  a 
number  of  small  ponds  are  situated.  In  the  mean  time,  Pagels,  sent 
out  to  shoot  a  guanaco  for  provisions — ^what  he  also  did — had  climbed 
a  mountain  to  the  west  of  the  Bojas  valley,  and  it  appeared  that  from 
there  he  had  seen  Yendagaia  and  the  Beagle  channel.  With  the  aid 
of  bearings  and  sketchea  we  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  map  of  the'unknown  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  We 
had  intended  to  travel  along  the  west  side  of  the  Bojas  valley;  the 
next  day  was  foggy,  and,  our  time  being  very  limited,  we  had  to  return 
to  our  station,  which  was  reached  on  the  14th. 

From  Cami,  Halle  made  an  excursion  to  the  mountains  north  of 
Lago  Deseado.  He  reports  the  going  to  be  very  trying  over  steep 
forest-clad  mountains.  The  lake  is  not  very  well  laid  down  on  the 
maps.  As  mentioned  above,  we  brought  a  canvas  boat.  After  some 
work  near  the  station,  in  order  to  try  the  boat,  which  was  found  excel- 
lent, I  set  out  on  the  16th  with  Pagels,  following  the  south  shore  and 
making  interesting  geological  and  botanical  observations.  For  the 
evening  we  landed  on  a  little  inland,  about  17  miles  to  the  east 
from  the  west  end ;  we  thought  it  a  good  starting-point  for  the  sound- 
ings. But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  For  two  days  we  had  to  wait 
on  our  island,  the  sea  running  so  high  that  we  could  not  venture  a 
journey  in  our  little  nutshell.  In  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  weather 
became  calm,  and  we  started  our  work,  returning  to  the  station.  The 
soundings  showed  that  the  depth  slowly  increases  towards  the  east; 
the  greatest  depth  I  got  between  the  island  and  the  north  shore  was  71 
fathoms.  There  is  a  report  of  "  150  fathoms,  no  bottom,"  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake.    Next  summer  I  intend  to  try  some  soundings  in  the  east  part. 

We  returned  to  the  station  early  on  the  19th,  and  Halle  came  back 
the  same  day.  Having  finished  ilie  work  in  the  Azopardo  valley,  we 
moved  to  our  first  camp  at  Admiralty  inlet,  under  very  unfavourable 
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oircmmstaDoeB ;  rain  every  day  had  made  the  peat-bogs  worse  than  ever, 
and  all  the  little  brooks  had  grown  to  rushing  streams,  forming  a  serious 
obstacle. 

On  the  26th»  the  Huemul  arriyed,  and  two  dajs  after  we  were  back  in 
Punta  Arenas. 

Of  **the  special  scientific  researches  I  can  only  communicate  the 
following : — 

Oeclogy. — ^Mr.  Quensers  studies  of  the  rocks  in  Mount  Hope,  and  the 
mountains  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  lake,  will  probably  permit  a 
parallelization  of  the  Fuegiau  with  the  Patagonian  cordillera.  Of 
special  interest  is  his  discovery  of  the  lakkolitic  nature  of  Mount  Svea 
— the  rock  forms  a.new  link  in  the  series  of  volcanic  rooks  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  east  Cordilleras. 

Through  Quensers  observations  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  the  Azopardo 
valley,  and  my  own  round  the  shores  of  Cami,  we  have  come  to  the 
following  opinion  as  to  the  geographical  development  of  the  valley : — 
Admiralty  inlet — Azopardo — Oami,  to  whicb  system  also  belongs  a 
valley  north  of  Mount  Hope,  ending  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  CamL  At 
a  late  epoch  of  the  glacial  age  the  ice-divide  lay  across  the  Azopardo 
valley ;  one  stream  ran  to  the  west  to  Admiralty  inlet,  another  to  the 
east,  in  the^Cami  valley.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lakes  were  dammed 
up  at  the  east  end,  wh^e  it  then  ought  to  have  had  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  its  present  westerly  outlet, 
the  river  Azopardo,  dates  from  a  very  late  or  even  post-glacial  time ; 
this  was  proved  by  Quensel's  survey  of  the  river-bed.  For  a  more 
positive  opinion  further  observations  are  necessary. 

Botany, — The  land  round  the  west  end  of  Cami  is  of  great  phyto- 
geographical  interests  Here  we  have  to  look  for  the  limit  between 
the  two  types  of  forests :  the  evergreen  and  the  deciduous.*  During  my 
boat  journey  I  fixed  the  place  where  the  latter  type  takes  the  place  of 
the  former.    On  the  detailed  studies  I  cannot  enter  here. 

I  got  many  good  opportunities  to  study  the  Alpine  flora,  of  which  we 
knew  little  before. 

Zoology. — Concerning  the  zoological  results  I  can  but  say  that  dredge 
and  net  probably  brought  up  some  interesting  creatures  from  the  lake. 


A  PICTURE  OF  JAN  MATEN  IN  1639. 

B7  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY. 
At  the  sale  of  some  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  pictures  the  other  day 
at  Christie's  there  appeared  an  interesting  early  Arctic  painting,  which 


*  See  mj  paper  in  thi«  Journal^  1904, 
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was  acquired  by  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  It  now  lumgs  in  that 
gallery.  It  was  signed  *'  0.  D.  Man/*  and  dated  1639.  It  depicts 
the  Dutch  whale  cookeries  on  Jan  Mayen  island  in  full  activity.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  where  the  principal  Dutch  whaling 
centre  was  situated*  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  Amsterdam  workmen  who 
are  represented.  In  the  background  on  the  left  the  snowy  peak  of 
Beerenberg  rises  with  exaggerated  abruptness.  The  middle  distance 
is  occupied  by  ships  and  by  whale-boats  pursuing  their  prey.  In  front 
is  a  cookery  in  full  work,  with  a  dead  whale  drawn  up  close  by  being 
flensed.  The  cookery  is  equipped  with  two  elaborate  and  well*contriyed 
furnaces  to  boil  the  blubber  in  the  coppers.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
tables  on  each  side,  where  rows  of  men  are  engaged  cutting  the  blubber 
small  and  shovelling  it  into  tanks,  whence  the  coppers  are  fed.  The 
structural  parts  of  the  furnaces  are  built  of  red-brick,  and  have  been 
plastered,  but  the  plaster  is  already  peeling  off.  Men  carry  big  lumps 
of  blubber  on  hand-barrows  from  the  whale  to  the  tables.  Quite  in 
the  foreground  are  the  principal  men  of  the  expedition,  doubtless 
portraits.  A  little  way  behind,  on  the  right,  are  the  cooperages  and 
other  huts.  On  the  left,  too,  are  the  great  capstans  by  which  the 
whales  were  hauled  ashore.  In  fact,  we  here  have  a  complete  repre- 
sentation, excellently  painted,  of  an  Arctic  cookery,  such  as  we  find 
described  as  existing  in  even  more  considerable  deyelopment  about  this 
time  at  Spitsbergen^  and  especially  at  Smeerenburg.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  so  that  the  painter  must 
have  been  Oomelis  de  Man.  If  so,  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  visited  Jan  Mayen  and  made  this  picture,  for  it  was  evidently 
painted  on  the  spot,  or  from  studies  made  by  the  artist  himself  on  the 
spot.  Dutch  artists  in  those  days  were  remarkably  precocious.  There 
is  no  sign  of  immaturity  about  this  work.  De  Man  is  recorded  as 
*'  having  a  strong  inclination  for  travel."  There  is  no  known  record 
of  a  visit  by  him  to  the  Arctic  regions.  He  spent  nine  years  wandering 
about  Europe.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and 
interiors,  though  doubtless  many  of  his  pictures  exist  under  the  names 
of  other  artists. 


THE  CLIHAT0L06T  OF  WEST  TURKESTAN.* 

By  W.  B.  RIOEMXBS. 

Of  a  highly  Bpedalized,  statistical,  and  mathematical  scieDce  like  meteorology^  the 
geographer  can  only  appreciate  the  gen^td  results.    These  do  not  begin  to  arrive 


*  *Zar   MeteoTologie  tou  West-Turkestan.'     Heinz  tod    Fioker.     Wien,  1907. 
'  Denksobs.  d.  tfathenL-Katurw.  Kl.  d.  K.  A.  d.  Wiss,'  vol.  81, 35  pp.,  1  Map. 
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until  mapping  and  colonization  have  reached  an  advanced  stage.  Up  till  then  the 
climate  of  the  country  is  descrihed  in  the  terms  of  its  effect  ux)on  the  morpholo^caly 
botanical,  and  economical  features  of  the  district.  The  conditions  of  surface  and 
life  are  the  standard  of  comparison,  fitfully  interspersed  with  the  straggling  figures 
of  a  few  explorers  or  enthusiastic  amateurs.  Meanwhile  the  staid  meteorologist 
has  been  quietly  at  work — that  is  to  say,  he  has  been  founding  stations,  aod  is 
patiently  awaiting  his  day.  Herr  von  Ficker's  work  heralds  the  coming  of  such 
a  day  for  Russian  Turkestan.  Every  one  interested  in  Middle  Asia  will  study 
these  thirty-five  pages  with  that  eagerness  with  which  one  looks  forward  to  a 
confirmation  and  exact  expression  of  those  facts  so  far  combined  or  guessed  at 
in  a  general  way.  Here  at  last  are  the  absolute  ^ures,  and  their  meaning  and 
importance  are  made  clear  to  everybody  by  the  'author's  lucid  explanations.  He 
has  found  his  materials  in  the  reports  of  the  Russian  Meteorological  Service,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  organized  in  the  world,  some  say  the  best,  which  I  can  well 
believe.  8uch  raw  material,  the  accumulation  of  a  decade  of  station  work,  requires 
a  skilful  hand  to  sift  and  reduce  it,  and  to  finally  ofibr  it  to  us  in  the  shi^ie  of 
intelligible  reading  matter.  Only  a  trained  meteorologist  can  digest  the  long  rows 
of  observatioDS,  aud  if  this  man  is  a  practical  mountaineer  and  traveller  who  has 
already  won  his  spurs  in  Alpine  meteorology,  so  much  the  better.  Picker's  is  the 
first  scienti6c  epitome  of  Central  Aisian  climate,  founded  on  long  series  of  offida 
records.  ** Scientific "  means  ''reduced  to  standard  measures,"  and  an  example 
will  show  this.  TraveUers  who  knew  something  about  mountains  in  a  general  way 
had  been  stmck  by  the  scarcity  of  snow  on  the  High  Pamirs.  But  when  now 
we  are  told  that  at  Pamirski  Post,  at  a  height  of  3640  metres,  the  yearly  mean  of 
precipitation  is  62*3  mm.  (2^  inches),  we  can  make  exact  comparisons  with  other 
places,  and  then  only  do  we  grasp  the  full  significance  of  figures.  Then  we  learn 
that  Pamirski  Post  is  not  only  extraordinarily  dry  as  a  mountain  locality,  but  even 
drier  than  the  desert  round  Lake  Aral ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  driest  place  in  the 
Doab  of  Turkestan.  The  average  heaviest  rainfall  day  *  in  Tirol,  for  instance,  is 
about  60  mm.,  or  equal  to  the  yearly  average  of  the  Pamir  precipitation. 

The  work  under  review  is  full  of  such  revelations.  The  area  corresponds  to 
what  I  have  tentatively  called  the  Duab  of  Turkestan,  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers  Amu  and  Syr  (Sogdiana).  Only  two  stations  make  an  exception,  Narynsk 
and  Prshevalsk,  which  have  been  included  by  way  of  contrast  to  show  the  transition 
to  the  Tianshan.  The  total  number  of  stations  is  seventeen,  and  the  material 
obtained  from  them  covers  (with  trifling  exceptions)  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Grouping  them  according  to  their  general  nature,  eight  districts  are  obtained, 
such  as  the  northern  steppes  (Easalinsk,  etc.) ;  the  western  ruin  of  the  mountains 
or  region  of  highest  cultivation  (Samarkand,  Jisak,  etc.);  the  high  Pamirs, 
etc  We  are  introduced  to  over  thirty  tables,  the  result  of  long  and  tedious 
calculations,  and  representing  the  quintessence  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  **  station- 
years."  From  these  tables,  and  a  study  of  geographical  literature,  the  author  draws 
his  conclusions,  discussing  at  length  the  various  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture, 
precipitation,  clouds,  and  winds.  In  this  way  he  gives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  a 
very  complicated  problem.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  so  concentrated 
a  treatise,  where  almost  every  line  teems  with  new  interest.  Let  us  pick  out 
a  few  facts  at  random.  Easalinsk  (63  metres  above  sea)  has  a  colder  winter 
than  Irkeshtam  (2850  metres).  Narynsk  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  only 
Pamirski  Post  being  slightly  colder  during  January  and  February,  although 
1600  metres  higher.    The  contrast  between  the  Pamirs  and  a  place  of  similar  height 


*  Xa  the  mean  from  the  maximum  days  of  many  years. 
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in  the  Alps  is  enonnous.  Pamirski  Post  represents  the  climate  of  the  steppe  at 
3600  metres  in  the  same  way  as  Easalinsk  at  63  metres.  The  highest  mean  of 
flibsolate  yearly  extremes  is  at  Pamirski  Post,  67^*4 ;  the  lowest  at  Prshevalsk,  45^*1. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  is  the  ratio  of  de<»ease  of  temperature  with 
increase  of  height,  which  is  almost  nniquew  Khorog  and  Samarkand,  though 
yertically  separated  by  1400  metres,  are  nearly  equally  warm  in  summer,  which 
condition  is  expressed  by  a  gradient  of  only  0^*35.  Comparing  Khorog  to  the  very 
hot  Kerki  (245  metres)  the  mean  gradient  is  still  only  0^*44.  The  low  steppe  at 
Pctro-AlexandroYsk  (85  metres)  and  the  high  steppe  of  Pamirski  Post  (3640  metres) 
are  again  brought  into  close  relationship.  The  differeDces  between  their  monthly 
gradients  are  very  small,  and  the  yearly  rise  and  fall — so  marked  between  any 
other  two  statioDS — is  almost  entirely  effaced.  It  is  to  its  character  as  a  steppe, 
not  to  its  height,  that  the  High  Pamir  owes  its  climate. 

The  chapters  on  moisture  and  rain  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  all  who  are 
askiDg  questions  about  the  past  and  future  state  of  Turkestan.  An  absolute 
monthly  minimum  is  attained  at  Kerki  in  Angust  and  September  (no  precipitation 
at  all) ;  but  the  driest  years  are  at  Pamirski  Post  (62*3  mm.),  Petro-AlexandrovFk 
(97 '1  mm.),  and  Kasalinsk  (122  mm.).  The  wettest  month  is  March  at  Djisak 
(84*4) ;  the  wettest  year  at  Prshevalsk  (452*8).  At  Pamirski  Post  the  maximum 
of  water  falls  in  June  (15*4)  and  the  minimum  in  March  (1*6),  while  October, 
November,  and  December  show  an  even  supply  of  2*5,  2*1,  21.  April,  the  wettest 
month  at  Kasalinsk  (16),  runs  the  Pamir  June  pretty  close,  but  June  is  the  driest 
at  Kasalinsk. 

There  is  practically  no  snow  in  the  Pamirs  during  winter,  but  the  traveller 
descending  through  the  valleys  of  the  border  mountains  finds  himself  overwhelmed 
by  huge  quantities  of  snow. 

The  longest  periods  of  drought  observed  at  different  places  were  at  follows : 
at  Kasalinsk,  three  months ;  Kerki,  six  months  ;  Tashkent,  four  months ;  Samar- 
kand, five  months  ;  Pamirski  Post,  three  months,  etc. 

The  able  rAum^  on  the  climate  of  the  Duab  of  Turkestan  would  have  to  be 
quoted  in  extenso  up  to  the  bitter  end,  which  speaks  of  the  hopeless  future  of  a 
dying  land. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  so  happy  a  choice  of  subject,  no  less 
than  on  his  masterly  treatment  of  it,  which  has  given  us  a  standard  work  of 
reference  that  no  student  of  Central  Asia  can  afford  to  neglect 


THROUGH  EASTERN  TIBET  AND  KAM.* 

By  Captain  P.  K.  KOZLOFF. 

On  returning  to  our  camp,  we  found  it  literally  besieged  with  natives — ^men, 
women,  and  children  from  all  parts.  The  Tibetans  were  enormously  interested  in 
all  our  European  thiugs,  especially  the  electric  battery,  which  they  regarded  as 
miraculous.  Later  in  the  day  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  camp  chief- 
tain's corpulent  old  wife,  who  came  under  an  umbrella,  bringing  with  her  a  nice- 
looking  daughter.    The  latter  was  dressed  in  a  red  woollen  dressing-gown,  and  had 

•  *  Continued  from  p»  534.  The  map  on  p.  651  should  be  substituted  for  that  given 
in  the  first  instalment  of  the  paper ;  the  former  was  only  proTisiooal,  the  latter  Ib  based 
on  the  materials  which  have  been  definitely  worked  out. 
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not  neglected  to  add  artificial  colour' to  her  unpolished  bun-burned  cheeka.  Several 
other  Tibetan  girls  were  also  there,  all  dressed  in  their  best,  and  all  of  them 
behaving  in  the  boldest  manner.  The  chieftain's  wife 'and  these  giddj  wenches 
smiled  continually,  she  encouraging  them  openly  to  approach  us*  The  women  and 
girls  were  quite  fearless  in  looking^  into  our  tents*  They  literally  besieged  us, 
and  Eaznakoff  had,  in  consequence,  no  difficulty  inltaking  some  good  i^tpgraphs 
of  them.  We  were  told  that  the  morals  of  the  people  in  those  parts  are  Tery 
slack,  and  that  women  are  extremely  free,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Ohinese 
officials  when  passing  through  from  8ining  Fu,  to  whom  even  the  parents  them- 
selyes  bring  their  daughters.  When  my  young  grenadiers  and  oossacdLS  sang 
Eussian  airs  to  the  concertina,  the  Tibetans  were  wildly  delighted,  and  tried  to 
imitate  the  **  little  Russians."  Then^  at  a  lunt  from  the  chieftain^s  corpulent 
spouse,  the  local  beauties  began  to  sing*  Theif  songs  4nd  fityle  of  singing  were 
no  different  to  those  ordinarily  in  rogue  iA  Oentral  Asia,  but  tiieir  songs  were  full 
of  flattery  and  gratitude  for  our  generosity. 

In  the  CYening  the  chieftain  Namtso-Punsek-Namchje  *  returned  from  his  trayels. 
He  was  a  tall  old  man  of  some  seyenty-seven  summers,  grey-haired,  and  bent. 
I  should  mention  that  Furzek,  as  the  Tibetans  call  him,  is  not  officially  the 
"  bey-kbu,"  though  he  has  had  complete  control  of  the  camp  for  many  years,  as, 
when  scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood,  he  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his  clan  by  his 
exploits  when  fighting  N'goloks  and  other  Tibetans.  We  were  surprised  that 
letters  and  papers,  given  to  us  in  Sluing  Fu,  were  addressed  to  him  by  name  as  the 
official  "  bey-khu,"  as  if  the  real  or  hereditary  chieftain  was  in  no  wise  recognised. 
He  talked  fiuently,  but  was  reserved  before  the  large  assembly,  and  we  were 
favourably  impressed  with  him.  As  gifts  he  brought  me  the  fox  and  usual 
offerings,  apologizing,  as  his  son  had  done,  for  not  meeting  us  at  the  boundary  of 
bis  camp.  "  It  is  my  fault,"  said  the  old  man.  "  When  my  son  was  in  Sining 
Fu,  the  "  tsin-tsai "  personally  told  him  that  fyou  were  to  bo  shown  every  posdUe 
kindness  if  you  came  to  'our  country.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  on  your 
onward  path."  He  remained  with  us  for  two  or  three  hours,  replying  willingly 
to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  best  place  for  crossing  the  Blue  river,  telling  me  about  the 
country  and  the  people  living  further  to  the  south,  etc  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
shown  our  new  rifles,  and  to  see  the  escort  fire  a  volley  with  them.  We  gratified 
both  his  desires,  and  he  and  his  subordinates  were  greatly  impressed.  Before  he 
departed  I  gave  him  a  revolver,  which  delighted  him  enormously. 

On  the  day  after  Purzek's  visit,  I  and  my  companions  went  to  return  his  call« 
hoping  to  have  another  chance  of  questioning  him  on  various  pcunts.  The  enter- 
tainment was  again  repeated,  after  which  I  asked  him  to  allow  us  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  famOy,  and  to  show  us  his  troops  on  parade.  He  refused  my 
first  request,  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation  consented  to  the  second,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  the  short  notice  would  unfortunately  prevent  him  from 
being  able  to  collect  many  of  his  men.  When  talking  of  military  matters,  the  old 
man  seemed  to  come  to  life  again  and  to  grow  young:  his  dark  piercing  eyes 
flashed  with  fire,  his  figure  straightened,  and  his  energy  was  remarkable  when 
recalling  to  his  mind  forays  of  olden  days. 

The  evening  before  we  left  to  continue  our  onward  march,  the  promised  review 
was  held.  A  number  of  horsemen  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  level 
ground  close  to  our  camp,  whence  we  were  most  interested  in  watching  them 


•  Bockhill,  in  his  *  Land  of  the  Lamas,'  pp.  182-185,  calls  him  •*  Namtso  Potdung." 
Parzek,when  talking  to  me,  explained  that  he  remembered  Bookhill  in  1889,  although 
he  did  not  mention  his  name. 
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practising  their  feats  of  arms  and  trick-riding  on  the  way  to  the  parade-ground. 
At  first  they  cantered  along,  every  now  and  then  taking  a  jump.  Then  they 
increased  the  pace,  and  finally,  with  loud  yells,  they  broke  into  a  gallop  and  went 
at  full  speed.  Purzek's  eldest  son,  his  assistant,  and  two  twelye-year-old  lads,  all 
in  their  best  clothes  and  on  their  best  ponies,  passed  the  camp  bearing  themselyes 
right  weU.  The  old  chieftain,  who  all  this  time  was  in  our  camp,  at  length  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  to  the  parade-ground,  where  were  collected  twenty-five 
mounted  Tibetans,  who  from  time  to  time  let  off  a  shot  as  if  to  show  their  im- 
patience. In  ten  minutes  we  had  reached  the  ground.  The  faces  of  the  riders 
showed  excitement,  and  their  ponies  were  equally  restless,  snorting,  rearing,  pawing 
the  ground,  and  anxiously  looking  around.  We  were  first  shown  a  duel  between 
two  men.  One  of  the  horsemen  having  ridden  out  some  30  or  40  paces  in  front  of 
the  remainder  to  represent  an  enemy,  on  the  signal  **  to  commence/'  galloped  off 
as  hard  as  he  could.  He  was  at  once  pursued  by  one  of  the  others,  who  unslung 
his  clumsy  flint  gun  very  smartly  while  at  full  gallop  and  fired  at  him.  When 
they  had  gone  some  300  or  400  paces,  both  riders  turned  back  in  our  direction  and 
rehearsed,  in  the  same  manner.  This  time,  however,  they  reversed  places,  the 
attacker  being  pursued  and  doing  all  he  could  to  avoid  ihe  enemy's  bullet  by 
leaning  down  on  whichever  side  of  his  pony  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  safety. 
Several  of  the  Tibetan  warriors  were  exceedingly  good  horsemen,  and  performed 
excellent  feats,  especially  the  heir-apparent,  who  was  the  first  to  perform,  and  who 
constantly  brushed  the  ground  with  his  cap  while  going  at  a  gallop.  He  per- 
formed more  often  than  the  others.  Sometimes  he  took  two  rifles,  firing  them 
both  off  as  before ;  and  he  always  did  various  manual  exercises  with  them  pre- 
viously. During  each  performance  the  remaining  Tibetans  shouted,  the  old 
chieftain  always  taking  the  lead,  especially  when  his  owh  son  was  in  the  arena. 
Afterwards  eight  of  the  men  galloped  out,  four  of  them  going  on  ahead  again  to 
represent  the  enemy.  This  was  considerably  more  interesting,  both  parties  firing 
going  out  as  well  as  coming  in.  The  full  dress,  the  long  hair  hanging  over  their 
shoulders,  and  their  ugly  features  were  very  effe<itive.  In  a  way,  this  Tibetan 
review  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  onslaughts  of  the  brigand  N'goloks  on  the 
two  occaskons  when  they  attacked  the  late  M.  Pijevalsky's  expedition. 

Afterwards  we  saw  some  independent  and  volley  firing ;  but  the  shooting  was 
bad,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  a  huge  heavy  gun,  which  took  three  or  four 
times  the  ordinary  charge  of  powder.  This  gun,  weighing  about  a  pood,  was 
made  locally  out  of  an  enormous  gun-barrel,  which  was  accidentally  found  on  a 
hill  dose  by.  For  long  Purzek  and  his  subordinates  had  endeavour^  in  vain  to 
ascertain  whence  this  weapon  had  come  and  who  had  been  the  owner.  Needless 
to  say,  this  rarity  belongs  to  the  **  bey-khu,"  and  is  only  used  at  home  for  defensive 
purposes.  Having  returned  to  camp  with  Purzek  and  his  sons,  we  began  to  prepare 
for  our  onward  journey.  Our  guests  remained  with  us  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  old  man,  dropping  his  reserve,  drank  a  fair  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  the  result 
that  he  became  both  comical  and  entertaining.  But  in  spite  of  it,  our  memories 
of  him  and  his  camp  are  of  the  kindliest  He  was  the  first  in  Tibet  to  give  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  he  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  on  our  further  journey, 
providing  excellent  guides  as  well  as  letters  to  friendly  chiefs.  By  playing  upon 
his  reputation  of  being  a  sagacious  and  sensible  man — a  reputation  which  reached 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  camp — he  prevailed  upon  others,  through  whose 
country  we  were  to  pass,  to  assist  us. 

On  July  19,  having  parted  with  him,  we  moved  off  down  the  river  Khi-chu  at 
the  usual  early  hour.  The  nullah  soon  narrowed,  bending  towards  the  east,  and 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  we  came  upon  a  hot  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are 
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drunk  by  the  local  people  for  many  ailmeote,  but  particularly  for  rheumatbm.  The 
temperatui6  of  the  spmig,  surrounded  by  stond  walls,  goes  up  to  42^  A  little 
lower  down  the  river,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  waters  fall  rapidly  over  the 
boulders  aud  are  narrowed  by  the  rocky  banks,  towers  the  sacred  mountaiQ  of 
Hatu-ju,*  covered  with  the  eternal  bdow  which  glistens  in  the  suiJight.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  just  under  the  mountain  is  the  monastery  of  Sikar-gomba,  whose 
priests,  like  those  of  many  another  which  we  came  across  in  eastern  Tibet,  jealously 
refused  to  receive  a  call  from  us.  There  are  some  three  hundred  lamas  in  this 
monastery,  and  the  G^^s,  Ghjiku,  and  Tsema,  of  whom  the  former  and  elder  has 
been  reincarnated.  According  to  Purzek,  this  monastery  is  very  old  and  wealthy, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  monks  from  his  own  camp.  Having  temporarily  left 
the  stream,  we  climbed  a  spur,  which  we  crossed  by  the  Sadi-lakha  pass,  about 
1000  feet  above  the  river,  gaining  from  here  a  glorious  view  in  all  directions. 
The  whole  expanse,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  mountainous,  and  we 
could  see  the  peaks  of  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Hatn-ju,  intermingling 
as  they  met  the  rocky  chain  adjacent  to  the  Blue  river.  Descending  by  a  very 
steep  path  from  the  pass,  we  again  reached  the  Ehi-chu,  where  lower  still,  as  it 
broadened  out,  we  saw  the  greyish-yellow  clay  buildiogs  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. This  was  to  the  south.  It  was  worth  looking  back  again  to  £eo  the 
Hatu-ju,  with  its  cobes,  domes,  and  tongue^shaped  ridges  standing  out  in  relief, 
and  the  white  patches  of  eternal  sdow.  All  around  us  grew  handsome  grasses,  at 
first  among  shrubs,  then  lower  down  among  trees  (Juniperua  pseudo-sabina). 
On  the  way  to  the  village  of  Kabchja-Kamba  we  passed  a  second  narrow  gorge 
through  the  cliffs,  where  in  a  schisty  cave  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  was 
supposed  to  dwell  an  earthly  spirit,  who  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  water-spirit 
inhabiting  a  similar  cave  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  Passing  these  haunts 
of  spirits,  we  soon  came  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Tibetans  themselves,  close  to  which 
we  pitched  our  camp.  The  sun  was  warm,  and  the  mild  summer  breeze  prettily 
rocked  the  golden  barley,  above  which  martins  darted  to  aad  fro  and  swallows 
flighted.  .The  nullahs  adjacent  to  the  lower  reaches  of  this  turbulent  stream 
enriched  our  herlarium  with  more  than  a  hundred  specimens.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  hills  we  found,  besides  those  plants  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
growing  in  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  the  following :  a  very  sweet-smelling  stellaria, 
pink  androsace,  anemone,  violet  (viola)  with  seeds,  euphorbia,  chrysanthemum, 
p^cularis,  gentiana,  and  others.  Lower  down  shrubs  were  plentiful — willow, 
caragana,  honeysuckle,  and  spiraea.  And  of  herbaceous  plants  were  quantities  of 
iris,  Isopyrum  grandiflorum,  hippocrepis,  large  pamassia,  onion  (Allium),  taU, 
handsome  pedicularis  with  purple-coloured  flowers,  and  two  sorts  of  aspidium. 

As  regards  the  lower  part,  it  might  be  divided  roughly  into  two  parts — upper 
and  lower  boundaries  of  cidtivated  land.  As  we  descended  into  the  cultivated  area 
we  were  struck  by  the  size  of  the  grasses  and  their  shape.  About  the  ploughed 
fields  were  umbellar,  two  sorts  of  saussurea,  blue-bell  {Campanula),  very  handsome 
yellow  pedicularis  growing  thickly  on  the  small  damp  patches  of  grass  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  cusinia,  cumin  (Carum),  green  pease  (Ficta),  Brassica  rh(um, 
gallium,  A^alva  horealis,  polygonum,  and  euphorbia.  Near  the  same  ploughed 
land,  by  the  more  or  less  steep  slopes,  were  quantities  of  barberry,  currant,  and 
gooseberry  bushes  with  large  berries,  and  amongst  them  were  withered-up  old 
junipers.  Among  these  berry  bushes  flowered  geranium  with  lilac  and  white  petals, 
a  wonderful  blue  forget-me-not  (Myosotis),  and  a  very  sharp  stinging  Himalayan 


*  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  local  inhabitants ;  in  far  distant 
localities  it  is  called  the  Amne-tsokohin-donra. 
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nettle  (  Urtica  hyperhorea).  The  thick  stalks  of  bright  green  cucumbers  and  atropa 
covered  the  open  spaces,  rubbish-heftj^  old  dwellings,  and  foundations  c^  houses,  so 
thickly  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk.  Stone  walls  separating  the  path  from  the 
ploughed  fields  were  overgrown  with  the  above-mentioned  currant  and  goosebeny 
bushes,  whose  roots  went  down  through  narrow  chinks  between  the  stones  some 
2  or  3  feet  into  the  soil.  Quantities  of  weeds  could  be  seen  growing  among  the 
barley,  and  in  lesser  quantities  were  thlaspi,  erysimum,  carum,  pedicularis,  blue  and 
green  aoonitum,  myoeotis,  geranium,  aster,  lactuca,  brassica,  boraginea,  and  two 
kinds  of  gentiana.  Between  the  fields  we  found  sedum,  Valeriana,  gymnadenia, 
gnaphalium,  saussurea,  euphorbia,  and  about  six  different  herbs. 

The  hamlet  of  Eabchja-EjLmba  consists  of  small  houses  of  stone  and  clay,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  square.  Above  these  hovels  rises  a  large  new  house  belonging  to 
Purzek,  which  is  built  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  is  as  good  as  one  could  require.  In 
ease  of  emergency,  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  the  village  could  make  a  stand  in  it, 
and,  taking  cover  behind  the  small  walls  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  could  easilj- 
defend  themselves  from  an  enemy.  We  were  received  in  the  village  by  Purzek^s 
sons,  who  had  preceded  us  on  purpose  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
pasaing  through,  and  a  large  number  of  supplies  were  provided  for  us.  Two 
brothers  of  the  guides,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Purzek  to  accompany  us  to 
Ghjerku,  also  put  in  an  appearance.  Tibetan  guides  seldom  consent  to  go  alone, 
except  in  the  district  of  their  own  camp.  In  districts  belonging  to  neighbouring  or 
distant  communities  they  will  never  move  with  a  party  of  less  than  twa  This  is 
so  even  with  men  who  know  how  to  protect  theniselves. 

Bidding  fBtfewell  to  the  sons  of  "  bey-khu,"  we  left  the  pleasant  Khi-chu  nullah, 
as  the  road  to  the  ferry  across  the  Blue  river  inclined  south-west,  cutting  across  a 
high  precipitous  range  of  hills.  From  the  steep  Pucheg-la  pass,  14,810  feet  above 
the  sea,  we  could  only  see  a  portion  of  the  narrow  blue  valley.  The  river  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  diff  was  not  visible,  though  the  noise  of  the  rocking  waters  could 
be  distinctly  heard  with  a  favourable  breeze.  The  mountain  peaks  bounding  the 
river  on  the  south  block  out  the  horizon.  By  mid-day  we  were  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yan-tsui-tsyan  river,  called  by  the  Tibetan  of  these  parts,  the  K'dui-chu.  The 
current  was  extremely  strong,  as  the  river  flowed  in  its  stony,  capricious,  winding 
bed.  Shortly  afterwards  we  crossed  it,  being  ferried  over  in  a  couple  of  boats 
which  were  fastened  together  at  their  stern.  This  ferry  is  in  frequent  use.  The 
charge  for  a  man  or  an  animal,  a  sheep  or  calf,  etc.,  is  about  fifteen  kopecks  in 
Russian  coinage.  A  third  of  this  is  given  by  the  ferrymen  to  the  camp  chieftsdn, 
while  the  remainder,  two-thirds,  they  keep  for  themselves.  As  we  gradually  got 
the  baggage  and  sheep  across — the  bulls  and  ponies  having  to  swim — we  pitched 
our  camp  on  a  raised  terrace  on  the  right  bank  close  to  a  small,  poor-looking 
monastery  (Sogon-gomba).  The  latter,  though  not  well  known,  is  feurly  old.  In 
it  are  only  thirty  lamas  men  and  women,  and  one  reincarnation,  Durku-rimbuchi, 
Sogon-gomba  has  a  very  good  reputation  as  regards  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
although  the  monastery  contains  both  sexes.  The  nuns  cut  their  hair  short  like 
the  men.  The  G^^n  declined  to  make  our  acqu^ntance,  although  his  companions 
frequently  came  into  our  camp.  To  the  south  of  the  monastery  on  a  h^h  hill  was 
a  clean,  trim-looking  chapel,  beside  which  the  yellow-hatted  lamas  can  be  seen 
sitting  or  wandering  about.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  monastery,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  is  a  village,  out  of  which  rises  a  tower  which 
was  once  inhabited,  but  is  now  empty. 

Close  to  the  ferry  the  N'dui-chu  river  flows  from  north-west  to  south-east^ 
corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  hilly  chain,  which  encloses  it  between  ita 
rocky  feet.    The  breadth  varies  from  60  to  60  sajeni,  with  a   depth  of  from 
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3  to  4  sajens.  The  water  is  highest  in  Jane.  At  this  time,  i,e.  July — a  month 
later — ^it  was  a  sajen  and  a  half  lower.  In  late  autumn  the  blue  colour  of 
its  waters  fiillj  justify  the  name  g^yen  to  it  by  the  French.  In  summer  the 
water  is  a  dirty  yellow.  The  temperature  was  13^  According  to  the  local 
inhabitants^  the  river  freezes  over  in  October  and  is  open  again  in  March.  The 
height  by  the  ferry  was  12,610  feet,  and  we  were  able  astronomically  to  fix  its 
latitude.  All  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Blue  river  the  Tibetans  exploit  gold, 
though  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  soperstltious  belief  taught  them  by  the 
lamas.  The  shores  of  the  Blue  river  in  the  N'ruchu  district  or  near  the  ferry 
were  no  less  attractive  than  the  lowlying  reaches  of  the  Khi-chu.  The 
pretty  valley  and  the  adjacent  deep  nullahs  running  into  it  on  either  side 
were  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  Besides  barberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant 
bushes,  hawthorn,  spirseaB,  and  honeysuckle,  we  found  bog-myrtle,  whose  bushes 
grew  to  a  height  of  almost  14  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  7  inches  at  the  root 
of  the  stem.  There  was  aUo  a  forest  of  juniper  *  covering  the  slope  of  the  right 
bank.  Fields  of  barley,  grown  in  terraces  along  the  valley,  thrived,  and  there  were 
quantities  of  meadow  grass.  We  added  the  following  plants  to  the  herbarium  from 
the  sacred  E^-chu  :  Handsome  Astralagtu  tanacetum,  bluebell,  tall  graceful 
rhubarb,  lilac  gentiana,  orchis,  avena,  and  various  grasses ;  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  river,  salt-wort,  blue  onion,  scorzonera,  small-petalled  erigeron,  and  saussurea 
^ith  sweet-smelling  lilac  flowers ;  and  on  the  higher  ground  amidst  the  clematis, 
orobanche,  euphorbia,  polygonum,  convolvulus,  plantago,  astragalus,  and  a  small- 
petalled  geranium.  In  the  wood  of  juniper  bushes  it  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
lactuca,  blue  veronica,  two  sorts  of  onion,  and  several  others. 

As  regards  animals  in  the  part  of  the  valley  through  which  'we  passed,  there 
were  few  of  either  mammals  or  birds.  Among  the  latter,  besides  large  and  small 
birds  of  prey,  were  the  following :  Jackdaw  (Coleus  dauriciul),  hoopoe  (Upupa 
epops)t  jay  (Podoces  hwnilis),  blackbird  (MeruZd  kesalen),  cuckoo  (Cucultu  canorus), 
red-tail  {RuticiHa  rufivefUris),  Pratincola  maura.  Accentor  ftUvesoena,  finches, 
Carpodacus  rubicHUndes,  MofUi/rtngtlla  alpicoJa,  PyrgUauda  rt^coUis,  hawfiuch 
(Myceroba8carne%pes),B7nXLows(Chel%don  urbica),  Hirundo  alpestris,  Goiile  riparia^ 
martin  (Cypsdw  optis),  linnet  (Linota  brevirostris),  wild  sparrow  {Petronia 
jpetron%a\  Abromis  afflniSy  white  and  yellow  MoktciUa,  Budytea  citreola^  wild 
pigeon  {Columha  rtipes^rii),  and  some  others.  Very  few  butterflies  or  beetles  were 
to  be  seen,  but  we  hoped  to  come  across  some  interesting  moUusk  specimens 
later  on. 

From  here  we  climbed  a  yet  steeper  and  higher  range  of  hills  to  the  south  ere 
again  descending  into  cultivation  in  the  valley  of  the  I-K$hu,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue 
river  on  the  right  bank.  To  assist  our  transport  animals,  Purzek  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  fifteen  bull-yaks  to  be  given  U9,  and  we  in  consequence  crossed  the 
Ghamu-dug-U  pass  fairly  easily :  it  is  16,070  feet  high.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
ascent  up  the  slope  of  the  narrow  and  rugged  nullah,  composed  of  granite  and  goeiss, 
we  lost  one  of  our  loads,  which  fell  off,  and  rolling  down  was  broken  into  many 
pieces.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  part  of  our  collection.  From  the  pass,  which  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  rocky,  slatey  peaks  of  the  range,  we  could  see  towards 
the  south  a  deep  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  winds  the  narrow,  glittering, 
snake-like  river  I-chu.  And  beyond,  the  view  of  the  distant  horizon  is  obstructed 
by  the  rugged  lofty  mountains  of  the  Nierchi  and  another  range  of  hills  further 
away,  and  nameless,  composed  of  some  red  rock.    In  the  nullahs  through  which  we 


*  The  trees  of  which  grow  to  as  much  as  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  width  at  the 
root  of  20  inches. 
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passed  grew  a  straw-oolonred  primula,  labiate  with  light  lilac  pe^^  ^hree  kinds  of 
gentian,  a  handsome  blue  aconitum,  oorydalis,  pyrols,  and  on  the  pass  itself  a 
curious  saussnrea,  another  primula,  and  a  large  petalled  delphinium. 

Having  descended  a  short  distance  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  it  repaid 
one  to  look  to  the  left,  or  the  cast,  in  order  to  see  two  mcmasteries  prettily  and 
snugly  situated  on  the  tops  of  two  hills,  which  fell  away  sharply  on  either  side. 
The  nearer  monasteTy,  called  Bagu-gomba,  contains  about  200  lamas  of  the 
G^lupa  sect  (that  is,  yellow  lamas),  with  a  (Ugin  called  Guchi  as  its  principal. 
The  other  and  the  smaller — Lanchin-gomba — has  only  twenty  red  monks  of  the 
Nyimapa  sect,  at  the  head  of  which  is^the  reincarnated  Tartse-jaola.  After 
entering  the  valley  of  the  I-chu  and  proceeding  some  versts  up  it,  we  reached 
Achjak-gomba,  the  third  monastery  on  this  river,  with  twenty  white  lamas  of  the 
Karmara  sect.*  While  we  were  camped  here  these  brethren  were  away  collecting 
alms  for  the  monastery,  so  we  were,  unfortunately,  unable  to  see  any  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  the  little  hill  which  gave  a  refuge  to  this  monastery  etretched  a  grove  of 
tall  willow  trees,  which  grew  at  regular  intervals  some  distance  apart.  Between 
them,  and  none  the  less  pleasant  to  look  upon,  was  a  green  carpet  of  grassy 
vegetation,  which  pointed  to  being  an  ideal  spot  for  us  to  camp.  Lower  down 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  fields  of  barley  bounded  by  canals  and  stone  walls 
and  by  a  hedgerow  of  gooseberry,  currant,  and  barberry  bushes,  alternating  with 
honeysuckle,  intertwined  with  clematis  and  Lasiagrostia  splendens* 

On  the  ppxt  day's  march  the  expedition  reached  the  Nierchi  mountains,  which 
is.  the  western  extremity  of  a  separate  mountain  group.  I  named  it  after  that  far- 
famed  geographical  traveller  in  Central  Asia,  Dutreuil  de  Bhins,  who  met  his  death 
through  the  savageness  of  the  Tibetans  in  one  of  the  eastern  hills.  The  characteristio 
rocks  of  the  Dutreuil-de-Bhins  mountains — Nierchi — are  composed  of  light  grey  . 
quartz  sandstone,  and  of  grey  and  very  small-grained  limestone.  Further  eastwards 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  southern  side,  we  found  pieces  of  hornyblended 
granite,  dark  grey  fine  schistous  filite,  a  few  sorts  of  limestone,  light  grey  elate, 
gneiss,  hard  brown-pink  marl,  brown-red  conglomerate  of  small  pieces  of  crystal 
schist,  and  clayey  sandstone.  The  small  I-chu  stream  is  about  120  versts  long. 
High  up  and  in  the  centre  its  course  lay  right  along  our  road,  but  lower  down  it 
flowed  to  the  left.  The  Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains  compel  the  stream  to  flow  in 
a  curious  semicircle,  at  first  in  a  south-westerly  and  afterwards  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  B*khombo-tso  lake,  whence  it  rises,  lies  in  an  upland  plateau 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  meadowy  steppe,  inhabited  by  nomads. 

The  I-chu  valley  enabled  us  to  add  the  following  specimens  to  our  collection : 
Large-petalled  tanacetum,  several  astragalus,  handsome  gentiana,  two  kinds  of 
bracken,  a  new  species  of  orobanche.  Dame's  violet  (^esperts),  two  or  three  stus- 
surea,  and  a  number  of  grasses,  iocluding  feather  grass.  By  the  lake  itself,  which 
is  situated  at  a  height  of  13,730  feet,  we  quite  unexpectedly  came  across  the  common 
utricularia  and  reed-grass.  By  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  are  washed 
by  the  silvery  clear  waters  of  the  I-chu,  we  came  across  woodcock  (Jhidorhyncha 
8truther8tt)f  Cindus  Kashmerienaia ;  mountain  finches,  FyrgUanda  rtificoUia^ 
Fyrhospiza  longiroatris,  Carpodacus  rMcilloides,  the  former  martins  and  swallows, 
to  which  were  added  a  new  hill  species,  Biblis  rupestris.  There  was  also  their 
handsome  relative  the  redstart  (ChamxrrhornU  leucooephala)y  the  first  of  which 
are  found  either  by  the  water  or  high  up  amongst  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  these 
added  a  touch  of  life  to  our  pretty  camping-ground.     At  times  from  our  tents  we 


*  According  to  Rockhill  CLand  of  the  Lamas/  p.  217,  note),  the  Chinese  call  the 
lamas  of  the  Karmara  sect  *'  white  "  lamas. 
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heard  the  monotonous  cooing  of  wild  pigeons,  and  against  the  blue  background  of 
the  heavens  floated  the  unalterable  snow- vulture,  the  lammergeyer,  and  the  golden 
eagle.  As  regards  mammals,  we  secured  specimens  of  the  Alpine  polecat  {MwUUa\ 
a  small  colony  of  which  were  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 

During  the  daytime  none  of  the  local  inhabitants  attempted  to  pass  our  camp, 
which  was  pitched  in  a  gorge  of  the  Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains,  but  at  night 
we  were  aroused  by  the  noisy  tramping  of  ponies  ridden  by  Namtso  brigands,  who 
were  hastening  to  pass  through  unnoticed.  Our  guides  contrived  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  them,  and  in  the  morning  they  told  us  that  this  was  a  party  of  young 
bloods  who  had  made  a  successful  raid  upon  the  possessions  of  the  Nanchins,  and 
who  were  now  making  their  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  doing  by  night  as  much 
as  70  to  80  versts,  and  by  day  resting  and  concealing  themselves  in  unostentatious 
places.  We  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  pluck  evinced  by  these  brigand 
Hbetans,  considering  the  awful  darkness,  especially  in  the  deep  and  stony  nullahs. 
Our  march  through  the  valley  of  the  river  I-chu  was  not  difficult,  and  it  was 
made  easier  by  the  chieftain  of  the  Aiun  encampment,  who  supplied  us  with  trans^ 
port,  and  for  some  days  accompanied  our  caravan  in  person.  This  chieftain,  or 
"  bey-khu,*' who  made  bis  appearance  in  oar  camp  at  Achjak-gombai  looked,  in  spite 
of  his  sixty-three  years,  a  healthy,  well-set-up  man,  while  his  great  height  and 
athletic  figure,  together  with  his  abrupt  manners,  spoke  still  more  in  his  favour. 
At  our  first  meeting  thb  original  old  man  asked  for  some  Russian  vodka,  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  ''I  don*t  want  anything  else,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
drink  some  vodka,  as  yesterday  at  some  friends'  we  had  a  feast,  and  I  have  a  bad 
head  to-day .''  He,  however,  drank  the  vodka  very  cautiously,  having  previously 
given  it  to  his  attendants  to  taste.  When  we  became  better  acquainted  with  him, 
we  found  that  he  really  wished  to  assist  us  as  much  as  he  could,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  respected  friend  Purzek.  ^  On  us,"  said  the  "  bey-khu,"  turning  to 
his  followers,  '*  on  our  twenty-five  camps,  lies  the  dark  stain  of  a  man's  murder ;  * 
we  must,  as  much  as  it  is  in  our  power,  blot  out  the  shame." 

On  bidding  farewell  we  gave  him  a  present,  which  pleased  him  enormously,  and 
amply  compensated  him  for  his  kind  assistance.  Nevertheless,  after  the  departure  of 
our  guests  from  camp,  we  discovered  that  an  enamelled  iron  cup,  which  he  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to,  had  disappeared  from  one  of  our  tents.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that»  having  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  shameless  way  in  which  Tibetans 
invariably  and  continually  begged,  and  of  their  uncontrollable  tendency  to  theft, 
we  always,  when  expecting  a  visit,  made  a  point  of  concealing  our  private  property, 
so  as  not  to  lead  these  ravages  into  temptation  more  than  could  be  helped.  Our 
friend  the  old  man  personally  guided  us  for  two  days,  camping  with  us  at  night 
at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  Ghumuik-rapkha,  which  was  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  of  tall  junipers.  On  my  asking  him  to  come  and  shoot  in  this 
wood,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  read  from  his  face 
that  he  did  not  want  to  accompany  me.  Seeing  this,  and  as  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  unusually  rare  bird^  I  decided  not  to  shoot. 

In  the  I-chu  valley,  close  to  where  the  Dunchjon  stream  joins  the  river  on 
the  left  bank,  there  is  a  small  curiously  shaped  hill,  caUed  by  the  Tibetans  Yak- 
khelkhari.  According  to  tradition,  this  hill,  which  is  now  overgrown  with  grass, 
was  once  the  favourite  camping-ground  of  the  great  Gesur-Khan,  in  the  days  of  his 
campaigns.  His  camp  used  to  be  pitched  round  it,  and  on  the  summit  his  enormous 
helmet  was  always  placed.    When  we  passed  this  historical  hill,  we  found  close  to 


*  He  apparently  referred  to  Dntreuil  de  Rhins.    In  the  majority  of  cases  Tibetans 
have  no  conception  as  to  the  division  of  European  raoes  by  nationalities. 
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it  a  trayelling  monastery,  from  which  proceeded  the  sound  of  a  prayer-tambourine. 
The  night  before  arriying  at  the  B*kombo-tso  lake  we  camped  at  a  place  which, 
according  to  legend,  was  equally  interesting,  namely,  where  two  separate  little  hills, 
personifying  a  fish  and  an  eagle,  stand  close  together.  The  latter  hill  vigilantly 
watches  the  former,  to  prevent  its  moving  into  the  lake,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  would  portend  a  second  flood.  Eveiy  summer,  in  the  wide  valley  doee  to 
these  hills,  the  Hbetans  hold  a  military  display,  which  is  followed  by  a  general 
debauch. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  expedition  reached  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  a  piece  of  ground  dose  to  the  dwelling  of  the  local  headman  was  asmgned  to 
us.  This  headman — ^head  of  the  Rlchombo^oma  encampment  —  appeared  to  be 
frightened,  like  his  nomad  neighbours,  and  was  exceedingly  dirty.  On  shaking 
hands,  he  proffered  to  me  the  customary  gifts,  welcoming  me  with  a  trembling  voice. 
The  reason  for  the  fear  displayed  by  the  lake  nomads  transpired  to  be  that  they 
believed  we  had  come  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  comrade,  Dutreuil  de  Bhins,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Tibetans  of  the  Det-ta  encampment  The  lake,  which  not  long 
ago  had  contained  a  quantity  of  water,  was  now  merely  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
reeds.  During  our  stay  by  its  shores  there  glistened  in  places,  midst  the  Inright 
green  reeds,  large  and  smidl  patches  of  fairly  clear  running  water.  The  circmn- 
ferenoe  of  this  marshy  lake  was  about  20  versts,  conforming  in  shape  to  the  lie  of 
the  valley.  The  depth  was  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  in  places  where  we  were 
able  to  measure  it.  The  bottom  was  composed  of  mud  and  slime.  According  to 
my  aneroid,  the  height  above  the  sea  was  13,730  feet 

We  saw  the  following  birds  on  the  lake  :  black-necked  crane  (^Orus  nignooUisy, 
the  Indian  goose,  the  Totanus  calidrU,  Further  out  on  the  open  patches  of  water 
were  duck,  and,  every  now  and  then  the  Sterna  hirundo  flew  across  from  aide 
to  side.  Amidst  the  grass  were  long-tailed  and  white-tailed  eagles  {Ealimitu 
albicUla  and  ff,  Maeei)^  and  large  larks  (Melano^orypha  maxima)^  which  on  dear 
bright  mornings  broke  the  surrounding  stillness  with  their  song.  Occasionally 
martins  darted  through  the  air,  as  well  as  hill  and  land  swallows.  In  the  near 
hills  black-headed  larks  and  wild  doves  made  their  homes.  Animals  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  with  the  exception  of  the  antelopes,  which  came  out 
each  morning  to  feed  on  the  grassy  dope  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  reason  for 
their  scarcity  was  not  far  to  seek,  namdy,  the  nomads,  whose  tents  blackened  tlie 
surrounding  country,  and  whose  large  herds  of  yaks  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  every- 
where to  be  seen.  Occasionally  we  came  across  droves  of  ponies^  the  Tibetan's  beet 
weapon  against  the  mischievous  intentions  of  his  neighbour. 

During  the  few  days  of  August  which  we  spent  by  the  R'khombo-tao  the 
weather  was  showeiy.  The  blue  sky  was  sddom  vidble,  for  clouds  were  can- 
tinually  coming  from  east  or  west^  bursting  into  rain-drops  over  the  thirsty  lake. 
Thunderstorms  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  accompanied  usually  by  snow  mnd 
hail,  and  in  the  evenings,  to  the  south-east,  we  often  saw  summer  lightning.  The 
minimum  temperature  here  was  zero,  and  when  at  zero  hoar-firost  covered  the 
ground.  The  local  people,  curiously  enough,  attributed  the  continued  bad  weather 
to  our  shooting,  and  used  to  t%ll  us  that  if  we  would  desist^  the  weather  woold 
at  once  clear.* 

While  here,  Eaznakoff  made  an  expedition  to  sketch  the  ndghbouring  lake 
Gbjoma-in-tso,  which  lay  35  versts  to  the  south-west^  resting  its  sdty  waters  in  a 
deep  valley.    Round  the  open  dear  water  of  this  lake,  which  was  30  vnate  in 


*  Thronghout  the  whde  period  of  our  travels  shots  were  always  to  be  heard 
the  oamp,  or  wherever  we  might  be.    Our  men  were  always  out  shooting. 
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ciroamference,  grew  quantities  of  reed  graes,  winding  among  which  were  little 
streams  flowing  into  the  lake.  The  bottom  of  it  was  flinty,  judging  by  the  shores, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  seaweed.  On  the  sorfaoe  geese  and  cormorants  were 
swimming  about,  and  the  presence  of  the  latter  indicated  that  there  mast  be  fish. 
In  our  spare  moments  we  did  what  we  conld  to  add  to  our  supplies,  buying 
sheep  and  butter  from  the  Tibetans,  who  were  willing  dealers,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  silver  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes.  Our  stay  by  the  shores  of  the  Rldiombo- 
tso,  which  was  longer  than  we  had  originally  intended,  was  marked  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  head  guide,  with  whom  we  were  most  reluctant  to  part.  But  he 
rapidly  grew  worse,  and  so,  after  leaying  him  in  hospital*  in  the  charge  of  the 
local  headman,  we  set  forth  without  him.  Our  path  lay  east-south-east,  where  the 
valley  was  hemmed  in  by  red-brown  hOls  of  marl  and  conglomerate. 

Keeping  on  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  descending  again  into  a 
cultivated  region,  we  reached  on  our  fourth  march  Ghjerku,  a  village  12,090  feet 
above  the  sea.  Now  that  we  were  again  near  the  Blue  river,  we  particularly  noticed 
the  warm  and  comparatively  dry  air.  The  rainy  weather  and  somewhat  raw  air  had 
been  left  behind  when  we  crossed  the  Tsza-la  pass  (14,650  feet),  whence  the  small 
stream  Dza-chu,  which  joins' the  Ba-chuf  at  Ghjerku,  brought  us  to  our  camping- 
groand.  At  Ghjerku  nomads  put  in  a  temporary  appearance,  merely  viriting 
the  place  so  as  to  exchange  their  raw  materials  for  articles  of  daily  need. 

Thinking  to  spend  some  time  here  so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
local  authorities  with  regard  to  our  onward  journey,  and  as  we  were  expecting 
to  meet  the  Ghinese,  whose  advanced  party  had  already  arrived,  we  arranged  our 
camp  close  to  the  village,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  sent  our  animals  up  the 
Dza-chu  to  the  fertile  and  hospitable  ground  by  Darin-do.t  This  was  &med  for  its 
waterfall,  GK)chinda,  beside  which  we  spent  the  last  night  before  arriving  at  the 
monastery.  At  Darin-do,  at  daybreak  one  morning,  a  band  of  some  thirty  Tibetan 
thieves  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  where  six  of  our  grenadiers  and  cossacks  were 
living  in  charge  of  the  animals.  Fortunately  the  ruffians  were  seen  in  good  time, 
and  were  easily  repulsed  by  rifle-fire.  To  which  encampment  they  belonged  we 
were  never  able  to  discover. 

Ghjerku  |  is  a  fairly  large  village  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  mud  houses, 
and  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains.    On  the  valley  side  it  is  fringed  with  fields  of  barley 


*  The  sick  man  definitely  declined  to  touch  any  of  the  remedies  of  the  quack  lama 
doctors,  being  suepioious  of  treachery  —  of  being  poisoned  —  eepeolally  after  our 
departure. 

t  The  two  streams,  joining  together,  form  a  large  one,  called  the  Tszan-da,  which 
is  a  right-handed  tributary  of  the  N'dui-chu. 

X  Five  versts  to  the  west  of  Ghjerku. 

§  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Dza-chu  valley,  we  found  new  specimens  for  onr  herba- 
rium. They  were  principally  grasses ;  and  high  up  were  herbs,  gentian,  wide-leaved 
rhubarb  (rheum),  delpbiiriflm.  Lower,  besides  the  shrubs  already  mentioned,  grew 
three  kinds  of  gentiiuiB,  orchis,  a  pink  epilobinm,  saussniea,  and  two  or  three  plants 
unknown  to  us.  Near  the  waterfall  there  were  salix,  umbelliferaB,  and  gramincA ;  and 
and  in  Ghjerku,  triticum,  gentiana,  linum,  labiatn,  oompositaa,  and  cuscuta. 

il  Bockhill,  in  his  '  Land  of  the  Lamas,'  calls  this  village  a  town,  and  gives  it 
the  name  as  "  Jyekundo,"  pointing  out  (vide  note  9,  p.  206)  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
"Jy^'or."  Pundit  A.-E.  calls  Ghjerku  "Eegedo"  (vide  *Beport  on  the  Explora- 
tions in  Great  Tibet  and  Mongolia,'  made  by  A.-E.  in  1879-82,  prepared  by  J.  B.  N. 
Hennessey  (Dehra  Dun,  1891,  p.  59).  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  natives  call  the 
village  Ghjerku,  and  the  local  monastery  Eegedo. 
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wbioh,  when  we  were  there,  from  August  9  to  20,  were  quite  ripe,  and  were 
being  cut  To  the  east  of  the  village  the  rich  monastery  of  Eegedo,  with  ita  500 
lamas  (disciples  of  the  old  school),  looks  particularly  handsome  and  impoaing, 
perched  as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill.  It  is  supported  by  nine  encamp- 
ments, and  is  directly  subordmate  to  the  chieftaio,  a  man  odled  Rada,  who  is  head 
of  the  local  encampment.  He  is  assisted  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of 
the  nomadic  populatioa,  and  the  other  of  the  agricultural  families.  Of  an  evening 
both  of  them,  without  their  people  knowing  it,  used  to  come  to  our  camp^  but  they 
were  always  very  reserved  in  their  conversation.  Our  attempts  to  explain  to  them 
the  difference  between  the  English  owning  the  country  to  the  south  and  Russians 
living  £Gir  to  the  north  were  not  of  the  slightest  use.  Like  all  other  inhabitants  in 
eastern  Tiber,  they  took  us  for  Englishmen,  just  in  the  same  way  that  many 
Mongol  tribes  call  the  English  Russians,  when  they  happen  to  travel  in  the  confines 
of  Mongolia,  eastern  Turkestan,  the  Koko-nor,  and  the  Tsaidam.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  how  the  Tibetans  could  never  look  at  those  of  us  who  had  fair  hair  and  eyes 
without  feeling  certain  that  we  were  English.  The  head  "  g^^  "  or  **  bey-khu  " 
also  evinced  great  interest  in  us,  and  he  gave  Easnakoff  an  interview  in  the  village 
one  evening.  He  was  affable,  but  very  reserved,  like  his  deputies.  From  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  Chjerku  we  heard  that  the  Lhasa  government  was  anything 
but  pleased  with  the  Tibetans  of  Sining  Earn,  because,  apparently,  during  the  last 
five  years  they  had  paid  nothing  to  the  Dalai-Lama. 

Thanks  to  its  position  on  the  great  Sdti-ch'uan-Lhasa  road,  Chjerku  is  enlivened 
by  the  constant  passing  of  merchant  caravans,  who  keep  large  depdts  of  goods  here, 
chiefly  comprising  tea.  Every  year  trade  to  the  value  of  more  than  100,000  lans 
passes  through,  while  from  SstL^^h'uan  to  Lhasa  is  imported,  besides  tea,  which  con- 
stitutes 70  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  of  China  into  Tibet,  cotton  cloth,  silk, 
crimson  cloth,  sugar,  Rusdan  leather,  and  chinaware.  The  exports  ftani  Tibet 
consist  of  wool,  fur,  musk,  horns  of  stags,  pastille,  statuettes,  gold,  and  a  few  other 
products.  Almost  «very  day  the  tents  of  new-comers  can  be  seen  in  the  valley, 
resembling  drops  of  ink  spilled  on  green  paper,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  local 
population.  The  village  and  monastery  seem  to  be  equally  favoured.  In  fact^  fre^ 
arrivals  move  about  freely  to  distribute  news,  playing,  like  all  caravans  in  Central  Asia, 
the  part  usually  falling  to  the  press.  Our  little  camp  came  in  for  its  share,  bdng 
besieged  by  curious-looking  and  invariably  cunning  Tibetans,  amongst  whom  we 
once  saw  a  musician  who  performed  on  a  one-stringed  instrument.  To  my  proposal 
that  he  should  sell  it,  he  at  once  declined,  pleading  that,  as  he  had  no  other  source 
of  income,  he  would  lose  his  livelihood. 

From  our  tents  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  southern  mountain  chain  in 
the  distance,  which,  south-west  of  Chjerku,  was  often  crossed  by  long  strings  of  bull 
caravans  moving  towards  Lhasa,  or  from  Lhasa  to  Ssil-ch'uan.  Close  to  us 
stretched  a  fairly  broad  valley,  whose  pleasant  green  surface  was  intersected  by 
silver  brooks  uniting  with  the  larger  streams.  It  was  the  pasture-ground  of  donkeys, 
calves,  and  goats,  with  which  the  village  children  frollicked  all  day  long,  in  groups 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  former  tried  to  race  with  the  donkeys,  but  rarely  succeeded 
in  getting  anything  out  of  the  stupid  brutes,  and  generally  fell  back  upon  the  goats, 
driving  them  into  the  water.  The  girls,  as  a  nile,  were  merely  modest  spectators 
of  the  boys'  exploits,  and  preferrel  to  remain  near  their  mothers,  who  were  busy 
washing  clothes.  The  shouts  of  their  merriment  and  light-hearted  laughter 
resounded  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  In  the  clear  waters  of  this  rapid-rnnning 
stream  we  were  most  successful  in  netting  fish,  which  belonged  to  the  SchiMopy- 
gopsis  thermalis  family  mentioned  previously.  Our  collection  was  supplemi'nted  by 
a  specimen  of  the  NcTrMchilus  stenurm. 
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On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Ohjerku  a  Chinaman  brought  ub  news  from  Ivanoff, 
who  had  safely  reached  the  depdt  at  the  Tsaidam.  He  reported  that,  while  on 
his  way  back,  the  men  in  charge  of  our  camels,  horses,  and  sheep  at  the  dep6t 
had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of  Tangut  robbers,  belonging,  it  was  thought,  to 
RaDgan's  encampment.  Luckily  my  two  young  travelling  companions,  Teleshoff  . 
and  Afutin,  kept  their  presence  of  mind,  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  despite 
their  numbers  and  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  renewed  at  intervals  throughout 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  brigands  decamped,  and  two  or  three  hours  later 
my  men  drove  the  animals  from  the  hills  into  the  plains,  to  the  depdt.  Here 
their  senior,  Muravieff,  in  Ivanofi's  absence  in  Tibet,  was  able  to  assist  them  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words.  This  repulse  taught  the  Tanguts  to  leave  us  Russians 
henceforth  in  peace.  We  were  told  afterwards  by  the  Tsaidam  Mongols  that  the 
Tanguts  abandoned  their  attempts  to  steal  onr  animals,  as  they  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  some  three  or  four  men  in  the  affair.  They,  however,  sought  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  this  by  making  many  attacks  upon  Mongol  encampments  in  distant  parts 
of  the  Tsaidam. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  sojourn  in  Ohjerku  we  received  a  visit  from  Chinese 
officials— the  tax  collectors.  Notwithstanding  the  wet  weather,  their  entry  into  the 
village  was  made  by  the  gdg^n  or  "  bey-khu"  an  occasion  of  ceremony.  Lining  the 
road  or  standing  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  lamas  blew  their  horus,  played 
their  flutes,  and  waved  flags,  while  the  poorer  folk  gaped  at  the  incomers,  ex- 
changing greetings  with  such  of  the  scribes,  soldiers,  or  interpreters  as  they 
were  acquainted  with.  When  the  Chinese  officials  called  upon  us,  they  arrived  so 
early  that  we  were  still  in  bed,  and  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  keep  them 
waiting  for  some  little  time  outside  the  camp.  The  next  day  we  returned  their 
visit.  Both  of  the  Manchurian  officials  endeavoured  to  assist  us  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  but  they  confessed  that  they  had  little  power  here  with  regard  to  anything 
which  was  bejond  the  scope  of  their  mission.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
were  able  to  be  of  assistance  was  enabling  us  to  exchange  their  silver  for  Indian 
rupees,  and  by  gettmg  the  question  settled  of  securing  provisions  and  reliable  guides 
for  our  further  movements  into  the  territory  of  the  Khan  Nanchin-chjalbo. 

During  the  twelve  days  of  our  sojourn  in  Ohjerku  we  were  often  invited  to  the 
Chinese  camp,  and  they  in  turn  were  entertained  by  us.  They  always  complained 
of  the  dulness  of  the  place,  and  of  the  weary  waiting  till  they  could  return 
to  Sining  Fu.  The  Chinese  are  a  very  domesticated  people,  and  fond  of  family  life, 
so  here,  as  in  other  places,  they  took  to  themselves  temporary  wives  from  among 
the  local  ladies.  The^e  sometimes  accompanied  their  husbands  back  to  Donger 
or  Sining  Fu,  where,  though  seduced  and  betrayed,  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
Chinese,  and  compelled  of  necessity  to  carry  on  a  life  of  pleasure.  This  accounts 
for  the  inhabitants  of  some  nomad  Tibetan  camps  we  met,  on  mistaking  us  for 
Chinese,  asking  us  "  if  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  their  wives  or  daughters,  who  had 
been  taken  away  by  Chinamen  on  a  previous  occasion,  were  with  us  ?  and  if  they 
were  not  of  our  company,  could  we  tell  them  how  they  fared  abroad?  **  Some  of 
their  eyes  were  even  filled  with  tears. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  received  news  from  our  own  country,  so  that  we 
were  utterly  ienorant  of  the  Chinese-European  war  being  waged  in  the  Far  East, 
otherwise  our  modest  dinners  with  the  usual  toast  to  .our  respective  nations  would 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  place.  I  gave  the  Chinese  a  packet  of  letters  to  be 
despatched  on  their  return,  in  one  of  which  I  briefly  informed  the  Geographical 
Society  of  the  progress  we  had  made  since  entermg  Earn.  The  fate  of  this  letter  is, 
alas !  still  unknown. 
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REVIEWS. 
EUROPE. 

Alpine  Plant  Lifk. 
*  Das  Pflanzenleben  der  Alpen.     Eine  Sohilderung  der  Hoohgebirgsflora.'    Von  Dr.  0. 
Sohioeter.     Maps   and   mu$iratum$.     Ziirioh:    Albert  Baiutein.     1904-1908. 
17  marks. 

The  alpine»  that  is,  the  moontain-plants  only,  of  Switzerland,  are  included  in 
this  most  interesting  floral  monograph.  E^ery  type  of  vegetation  is  worked  out 
most  thoroughly,  and  the  book  before  us  can  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future 
research  on  alpine  vegetation  in  general  The  thorough  nature  of  the  authoi^a 
work  can  be  shown  by  referring  to  one  group  of  formations  only  in  particular, 
namely,  the  **  Gesteinsfluren.*'  These  include  all  those  types  of  v^etation  where 
the  latter  is  interrupted  by  the  expoexire  of  any  form  of  stone,  from  the  solid  rock 
to  the  finest  sand  and  mud.  A  very  careful  account  is  given  of  the  cushion-plants, 
comparison  being  made  with  similar  plant-forms  found  in  Eerguelen  and  the 
Algerian  Sahara.  Idenldcal  conditions  produce  similar  plant-forms.  The  more 
adverse  these  conditions  are,  the  more  marked  does  this  similarity  become.  This 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs  of  Azordla  selago  (Eerguelen),  Anabasis 
ardioides  (Sahara),  and  Androsace  helvetica  (Albula  pass).  Beference  is  also  made 
to  the  importance  of  lichen?,  algse,  and  moss  on  the  very  outskirts  of  alpine 
vegetation.  The  lichens  especially  cover  the  bare  rock*face,  and  they  initiate  the 
first  crumbling  away  of  the  native  rock.  They  prepare  tiie  rock  for  the  la^e 
plants,  and  mosses  follow  them,  when  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  no  longer  smooth. 
The  lichens  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  great  geographical  importance. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Dr.  Schroeter's  book  can  be  given  by  enumerating  the 
titles  of  the  six  main  sections  of  his  alpine  flora:  (1)  The  relation  of  the  alpine 
flora  to  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  Alps;  (2)  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
alpine  region;  (3)  the  chief  representatives  of  the  mountain  flora  of  the  Alps; 
(4)  the  ecology  of  the  alpine  flora,  with  regard  both  to  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  (the  latter  by  Dr.  Gttnthart) ;  (6)  modes  of  dispersal  (by  Dr. 
Vogler) ;  (6)  history  of  the  Swiss  alpine  flora  (by  Dr.  Marie  Brockmann-Ierosch). 

0.  V.  D. 
ASIA. 
Central  Asia. 
*  Opisanie  Puteshestviya  v'  Zapadny  Eitai,''  sostavleno  G.  E.  Gmm-Grshimailo.  Tom 
ill.    St  Petersburg:  Typographiya  v.  F.Eirshbaum.    1907.    Pp.581.    A  Map  in 
three  theeU,  25  Phototypee,  and  29  Zinoographe  in  (he  Text. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Grum-Grzhimailo  has  been  frequently  interrupted  in  the 
working  out  of  the  materials  for  his  third  volume  by  various  oiJier  occupations  in  the 
public  service.  The  expedition  of  the  brothers  Grum-Grzhimailo,  which  took  place 
in  the  years  1889-1890,  was  of  great  importance  in  its  day,  and  those  who  take 
only  a  superficial  interest  in  geographical  progress  will  remember  their  exploration 
of  the  Tian-Shan  and  its  great  mountains  Dos-Mogen-ora  and  Bogdo-ola,  their 
discovery  of  the  singular  Linkchun  depression,  and  of  the  mountainous  belt 
stretching  south-east  of  Hami,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pe-shan.  They 
were  also  the  first  travellers  to  shoot  and  bring  home  specimens  of  Pijevalakre 
horse.  After  seventeen  years,  however,  this  volume  must  lose  its  freshness  u^a 
mere  narrative  of  travel,  especially  as  much  additional  knowledge  of  the  districts 
traversed  has  been  obtained  by  later  travellers,  whose  achievements  tend  to  obscure, 
though  they  cannot  really  detract  from,  the  merits  of  the  first  pioneers. 
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In  the  present  volume  the  author  describes  his  homeward  journey  from  the 
Hwang-ho  round  the  western  end  of  Euku-nor,  across  the  Nan-shan  and  Pe-shan, 
for  the  most  part  by  routes  lying  to  the  south-west  of  his  outward  course,  and  along 
the  northern  flank  of  the  Tian-shan.  To  the  geographical  worker  this  record  of 
observations  will  not  have  lost  its  usefulness  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  delay  in 
publication  has  had  thia  advantage,  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  compare  his 
results  with  those  of  later  traveUers— Obruchef,  Futterer,  Kodo^  etc  The  book 
also  contains  several  interesting  chapters  on  ethnological  and  zoological  subjects, 
a  list  of  botanical  specimens,  and  other  scientific  matter. 

Kamchatka. 
*  Po  Zapadnomu  Berega  Eamchatki.'    Y.  N.  Tiushova.    8t.  Petersburg :  Typographia 
M.  StasiuleTlcha.  1906.  Pp.  521.  (ZapUki  of  the  Buss.  Geogr.  Soo.,  vol.  87,  No.  2.) 

Dr.  Tiushof  has  passed  more  than  ten  years  in  Kamchatka,  and  in  nimierous 
journeys,  in  connection  with  his  professional  duties,  has  become  acquainted  with 
many  remote  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Not  having  had  a  scientific  training,  he 
claims  no  scientific  importance  for  these  records,  but  a  careful  observer  may  collect 
many  details  which  may  be  utilized  by  others.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bogdanovich,  who  has  marked  his  approval  of  the  work  by  writing  an  intro- 
duction. He  takes  exception  to  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  surfieMse  form  of  the 
tundra  of  the  west  coast  lands  is  due  to  marine  action,  and  that  of  the  higher 
tundra  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  Post-Riocene  sea 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  glaciers  of  Kamchatka  have 
attained  a  great  development  only  in  certain  parts.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Bogdanevich  afi&rms,  is  the  account  of  the  inhabitants.  The  life  of  the 
Kamchadales,  their  occupations  and  industries,  are  most  interestingly  portrayed,  and 
since  Krasheninnikofs  book  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  depict  the  native  of 
Kamchatka  as  a  human  being. 

In  these  pages  Dr.  Tiushof  takes  the  reader  from  Petropavlovsk  to  Apacha  and 
Bolsheretsk,  and  thence  acroES  the  coastal  lands  to  Tigil.  A  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  language  of  the  Kamchadalee.  A  reproduction  of  the  map  drawn  up 
by  MM.  Bogdanovich  and  Leliakin  in  1901  is  appended,  in  which  their  tran- 
scription of  the  place-names  is  retained,  simply  to  avoid  the  labour  of  alteration, 
though  the  author's  geographical  nomenclature  is  imdoubtedly  more  correct. 

AFRICA. 

South- Wbst  Afbioa. 

'  Ans  Namaland  and  Kalahari.'  By  Dr.  Leonard  Bchnltze,  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  Jena.  WUh  25  Photcgraphie  Plates,  a  Map,  and  286  IUustraii(m 
in  the  Text,    Pp.  xiv.  +  752.    Jena :  Gustav  Fischer.    1907. 

As  explained  in  the  long  sub-title,  and  more  fully  in  the  preface,  this  really 
ponderous  tome— it  weighs  nearly  8  lbs.,  and  being  of  large  quarto  size  cannot 
be  handled  without  great  inconvenience — is  an  official  report  which  the  author 
has  presented  to  the  Prussian  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  his  explorations 
in  parts  of  South- West  Africa  during  the  years  1903-1905.  The  surprise  that  such 
a  huge  volume  should  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  observations  made 
in  a  tolerably  well-known  comer  of  the  continent,  long  imder  European  administra- 
tion, is  increased  when  we  learn  that  all  the  usual  incidents  of  travel  are  omitted, 
while  the  rich  biological  collections  are  reserved  for  separate  treatment  by  specialists. 
Here  we  have,  in  fact,  littie  more  thsn  a  very  careful  physiographical  survey  of  the 
inhospitable  seaboard,  and  of  the  still  more  inhospitable  inland  districts  visited  by 
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tbe  author,  together  with  an  almost  painfully  minute  account  of  the  aborigines. 
Dr.  Schultase  was  at  first  commissioned  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  fiBbing- 
grounds  along  the  south-western  ooastlands,  with  a  view  to  determining  thmr 
economic  valae.  But  the  scope  of  the  expedition  was  afterwards  enlarged,  so  as 
to  include  such  tracts  of  the  interior  as  might  be  accessible  under  the  unsettled 
political  condition  of  the  German  protectorate,  where  ihe  widespread  risings  of  the 
natives  have  not  even  yet  been  everywhere  suppressed.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
make  a  close  study  of  some  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  in  the  world  in  association 
with  their  physical  environment,  and  this  is  what  lends  its  special  interest  and  main 
scientific  value  to  this  monumental  work.  "  In  the  course  of  my  inveetigations,  the 
more  complex  appeared  the  attempt  to  find  a  oonmioB  basis  for  the  conditionfl  of 
existence  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  in  their  determining  activitieB  and 
mutual  reactions  one  on  the  other,  the  more  fruitful  at  the  same  time  appeared  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  for  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  with  every  step  in  advance 
how  the  question,  once  thoroughly  grasped,  led  to  a  direct  understanding  of  Uie 
natural  surroundings,  which  assigned  its  limits  to  the  range  of  the  local  flora  and 
fauna,  and  stamped  their  physical  and  mental  characters  on  the  ab9rigines.'' 

The  region  actually  explored  comprised  most  of  Damaraland,  Great  and  Little 
Namaqua  Lands,  and  the  Kalahari  desert,  approached  from  the  east  (British 
Bechuanaland)  and  from  the  west  (the  German  Protectorate).  Specially  favour- 
able opportunities  were  thus  afiforded  for  studying  in  their  homes  all  the  South- West 
African  races ^Bantus  (Ova-Hereros  and  Bechuanas),  Hottentots  (llamas).  Bosh- 
men,  and  half-breeds  (Hill  Damarasand  Bastaards).  A  main  object,  the  author  tells 
us,  was  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  social  relations  prevalent 
amongst  these  aborigines,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficult  Hottentot  language,  and  also  every- 
where paid  great  attention  to  the  selection  of  competent  guides  and  interpreters. 
The  rich  materials  thus  brought  together  are  disposed  in  five  distinct  sectionSy 
each  with  a  niunber  of  chapters  (fifteen  altogether^  which  may  be  described  as 
exhaustive,  at  least  as  regards  their  geographical  and  ethnical  contents. 

To  the  somewhat  copious  information  already  available  many  valuable  par- 
ticulars are  here  added  regarding  the  physical  and  mental  characters  of  the  natives, 
their  primitive  beliefs,  customs,  traditions,  folklore,  and  "  oral  literature."  Some 
fresh  light  is  also  thrown  upon  several  matters,  regarding  which  vague  or  erroneous 
views  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Thus  the  real  nature  of  the  bushman  and  Hottentot 
clicks  would  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  misunderstood,  and  it  is  here  shown  that 
these  inarticulate  sounds  are  not  produced  by  inspiration,  as  is  commonly  supposed 
(Hahn,  Stein  thai,  and  others),  but  exclusively  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  in  which 
the  breath  plays  no  part  whatever.  "Dieses  Einstr5mung  [der  Luft]  ist  kdne 
Inspiration  ;  Die  Unabhaogigkeit  von  ZwerchfeU  und  Lunge  ist  meiner  Aufbssnng 
nach  das  Charakteristiscbe  der  Schnak-lautbildung  "  (p.  342).  The  «  heterodox  " 
view  here  advanced  is  based  on  the  closest  observation  of  the  month  during 
utterance  of  the  four  clicks  (dental,  labial,  cerebral,  palatal),  and  is  developed  by  a 
carefully  prepared  tabulated  scheme,  clearly  showing  the  various  positions  of  the 
tongue  in  the  formation  of  this  primitive  phonesis. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  south  of  the  Zambezi  the  artistic  faculty  is  confined 
to  the  Bushmen,  and  on  this  assumption  the  late  Dr.  Stow  bases  a  theory  r^arding 
the  origin  of  these  natives  ('  Native  Races  of  South  Africa').  But  here  again  Dr. 
Schultze  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  SBsthetic  feeling  is 
strongly  displayed  even  by  Hottentot  children,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old. 
They  make  clay  models  of  horses,  cattle,  antelopes,  fitt-tailed  sheep,  goats,  frogs, 
lizards,  scorpions,  even  waggons  with  long  teams,  and  then  fire  the  clay,  both  to 
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harctoD  it  and  give  it  various  shades  of  colour.  Noteworthy  is  the  skill  with  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  animals  are  hit  off,  with  the  same  unconscious 
efforts  as  those  displayed  by  the  cave  men  of  pal8x>lithic  timec.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  sense  of  plastic  art  completely  dies  out  in  the  adult  Hottentot,  though  not  in 
the  Bushman.  Nor  is  the  latter  as  destitute  of  tribal  organization  as  he  is  usually 
described,  wandering  about  in  disorderly  hordes,  like  baboons  in  search  of  food — a 
point  also  noticed  by  Dr.  8.  Passarge  in  '  Die  Boschmaoner  der  Kalahari' 

The  Hottentots  are  stated  to  call  themselyes  Khoi  Kh^in,  <<  Men  of  men,'^  as  if 
they  thought  themselves  the  crime  de  la  crimen  or  lords  of  creation.  But  Dr. 
Schultee  again  tells  us  that  this  is  not  so,  the  expression  being  chiefly  used  in  reply 
to  a  question  regarding  their  tribal  connections.  In  the  mouth  of  a  pure  Nama  it 
simply  means  that  he  is  a  full-blood  native,  and  not  a  mongrel  or  half-breed  like 
his  Bastaard  or  Ghriqua  neighbours. 

In  the  long  section  (over  200  pages)  devoted  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
Nainas,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  sixty-eight  national  legends,  which  are  all 
the  more  welcome  since  hitherto  the  rich  Hottentot  folklore  has  been  strangely 
n^lected.  This,  no  doubt,  was  midnly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
oral  texts  of  a  language  full  of  unpronounceable  clicks  and  structural  complications, 
so  that  the  few  tales  published  by  Bleek  appear  only  in  translations,  which  are  so 
modified  and  otheiwise  defective  that  they  fail  to  reflect  the  real  spirit  of  the 
originals.  This  is  here  thoroughly  preserved  by  Dr.  Schultze*s  treatment,  which 
disposes  the  material  in  five  groups — adventures  in  the  wilderness  with  cannibals 
and  wild  beasts,  sagas  of  the  Hill  Damaras,  family  and  pastoral  stories,  myths  of 
eponymous  heroes  and  of  the  olden  times,  and  animal  tales.  Then  each  saga  is 
given  in  the  original  text  reduced  to  a  uniform  system  of  transcription,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  close  translation  in  which  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  are  explained 
within  brackets.  The  folklore  is  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  popular 
riddles,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  serve  to  further  exemplify  the 
mental  character  of  the  people.  A  few  instances  may  be  given.  There  is  a  very 
little  thing  which  brings  big  ones — ^money.  What  ruos  after  another  and  never 
overtakes  it  ?  A  wheel.  There  is  a  thing  which  looks  easy  to  catch,  but  which 
you  will  never  catch — your  shadow.  What  is  it  you  stuff  full  and  then  starve? 
Your  gun.  What  is  it  you  see  even  in  the  dark,  however  far  or  near  it  be  ?  Fire. 
A  wide  red  gorge  is  edged  all  round  with  white  things — ^the  mouth  and  teeth. 

There  are  several  indexes,  a  very  fine  large-scale  map  of  the  routes  followed,  and 
some  splendid  photographic  reproductions  of  Bushmen,  Namas,  and  Bechuana?,  of 
geological  formations,  characteristic  scenery,  plants,  and  animals,  altogether  25 
plates  and  286  illustrations  in  the  text. 

A.  H.  Keahe. 

AMERICA* 

Mbxioo. 

*  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century/     By  Percy  F.  Martin.    2  vols.    London : 
E.  Arnold.    1907.    Price  dOt.  net. 

This  book  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  Mexico 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  no  longer  the  land  of  the  diligencia  and  the  bandit ; 
we  can  spare  them  both ;  but,  alas !  the  charro  dress,  the  mantilla,  and  the  high 
comb  are  also  becoming  obsolete. 

The  author  of  tlus  book  does  his  best  to  show  us  Mexico  up-to-date  by  passing 
in  review  the  Departments  of  Government,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Judicial 
System,  and  the  condition  of  Education  and  Religion,  and  then  devotes  many  pages 
to  Banking,  Insurance,  etc.,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  lines  of  railway.     His 
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enthufiiasm  for  his  subject  is  his  best  excuse  for  the  oyer-laudation  which  peryades 
his  writing.  Mexico  is  certaiiily  a  most  interesting  and  charming  city,  but  the 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  182),  "  Ahready  sufScient  has  been  effected  to  evince 
that  Mexico  will  be  more  beautiful  than  Paris,  more  admirably  planned  than  Vienna, 
and  a  distinct  improvement  on  Berlin." 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  first  volume  should  prepare  us  for  some  want  of 
historical  discriminatioD,  for  it  states  that  "  during  the  whole  of  the  three  hundred 
years  during  which  Mexico  was  subject  to  Spanish  rule,  not  one  single  act  of  grace, 
of  consideration,  or  even  of  common  fairness  towards  the  Colony  can  be  traced." 
If  the  author  intends  this  sweei»ng  assertion  to  cover  merely  commercial  relations 
there  is  some  sort  of  justification  if  we  judge  only  by  modem  standards,  but  if  it 
covers  the  attitude  of  Spain  towards  the  Indians  of  America,  we  may  quote  Herman 
Merivale,  who  says,  **  It  is  truly  said  by  Heeren  that  '  no  European  Ck>vemment  did 
so  much  for  the  aborigines  as  the  Spanish,' and  although  most  writers  have  coupled 
ike  admission  of  this  fact  with  the  general  assertion  that  the  good  laws  established 
by  the  mother  coxmtry  were  absolutely  set  at  nought  by  the  rapacity  of  the  colonists, 
yet  the  state  of  ease  and  prosperity  in  which  the  Indians  lived  at  the  time  when 
the  recent  revolutions  commenced  most  distinctly  contradicts  this  position."  * 

The  second  volume  contains  a  description  of  each  State  in  alphabetical  order 
from  Aguas  Calientes  to  Yucatan,  and  chapters  on  trade,  manufactures,  and  mining. 
It  does  not  add  much  to] our  knowledge  of  Campeche  to  be  told,  ''It  has  cool  and 
shady  forests  stretching  away  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but  therein  lurk  deadly  fevers 
and  noisome  insects;  it  has  luxuriant  savannahs,  verdant  lagoons,  and  many 
beautiful  lakes,  but  in  them  are  the  haunts  of  malaria^  poisonous  reptiles,  and 
deadly  vapours.  ^  •  •  The  rich  forests,  filled  with  valuable  dye-woods,  stretch  right 
down  to  Uie  water's  edge ;  but  it  is  certain  disease,  and  frequently  death,  to  penetrate 
far  beyond  their  borders,  the  Indian  alone  fiuding  safety  within  their  dark  and 
fever-laden  depths.  ...  No  doubt  the  State  of  Campeche  contains  many  good  and 
promising  mines — at  least,  such  are  suspected  to  exist — ^but  the  climate  is  so  trying, 
and  the  labour  available  so  poor  and  imreliablo,  that  the  industry  has  been  almost 
untouched."  The  climate  of  Cai^peche  is  no  worse  than  that  of  any  other  tropical 
forest  land  near  the  sea-level,  and  the  rich  mines  would  indeed  be  a  revelation. 

The  description  of  Chiapas  ends  with  an  account  of  the  Ruins  of  Palenque, 
<<  one  most  important  factor  in  the  many  attractions  of  Chiapas  must  inevitably 
be  the  marvellous — ^perhaps  the  most  marvellous  of  all — ^ruins  to  be  found  at 
Palenque.  Every  other  prehistoric  city  in  Mexico,  and  indeed  in  the  world, 
must  yield  pride  of  place  to  this,  a  verdict  pronounced  and  endorsed  by  every 
archaeologist  and  antiquarian  who  has  ever  seen  the  great  ruins  of  ^the  universe." 
Also  in  chapter  xxviii.  it  is  stated  that^'',In  Mexico  may  be  seen,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  vast  territory — which  covers  some  1,987,201  sq.  kilometres  of  super- 
ficial area— ruins  older  by  many  centuries  than  those  of  Caldna  and  Syria,  of 
Kamac  and  Memphis,  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesns," 
etc.  It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  more  errors  into  a  few  sentences,  and,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  trustworthy  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  the 
author  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  some  of  them.  However,  this  book 
is  a  compilation,  tempered  by  a  certain  amount  of  personal  observation  of  some 
districts,  and  it  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  a  good  deal  of  informatioa 
within  the  covers  of  two  volumes,  although  it  still  requires  much  revision  and 
correction. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  but  we  must  protest  against  our  old 


*  Lectures  on  ColoniaatioD  and  Colonies,  delivered  at  Oxford,  1839-41. 
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friend  the  great  cypress  tree  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Tule  (which  has  been  described  by 
every  trayeller  in  Mexico  from  Humboldt  onwards)  being  labelled  "  A  Banyan  Tree.** 
That  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  natural  history  in  the  last  English  book  on  Mexioo, 
which  taught  us  that  "  humming  birds'  do  not  sing,"  and  that  ^*  a  manatee  is  a 
small  kind  of  hippopotamus  which  lives  in  swamps.*' 

There  is  still  room  for  a  good  all-round  book  on  Mexico. 

A.  P.  M. 

Cldcati  ahd  Biveb-dibohabge  ih  CiNTBAL  Ambbica. 

*  Beitrage  zur  Klimatologie  und  Hydrographie  Mittelamerikas.'  By  Dr.  Alfred  Merz. 
Mitteilungen  dee  Yereins  fiir  Erdkonde  za  Leipzig :  Dunoker  und  Humbloi  1906 
(1907).    Pp.  96.     With  mumeraui  Diagram*. 

The  meteorology  of  Central  America  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  in 
his  '  Hydrography  of  the  American  Isthmus/  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  (Geological  Survey,  1900-01,  Part  IV.  (Hydrography),  pp.  607-630.  The 
present  memoir  refers  more  especially  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  San  Juan,  in- 
cluding Lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua  and  the  coastal  region  on  either  side. 

In  the  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea  the  trade  winds  blow 
continuously  from  November  to  April,  and  nearly  half  the  rain  falls  during  these 
months.  A  comparatively  dry  period  occurs  from  February  to  April,  when  the 
adjoining  sea  has  the  lowest  temperature,  and  the  trade  winds  blow  most  strongly, 
though  one  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author  that  the  latter  circumstance  on 
an  elevated  coast-line  contributes  to  a  decreased  rainfall.  During  the  period  of 
the  sunmier  rains,  from  May  to  October,  the  trade  winds  lose  in  strength,  and 
alternate  with  winds  from  other  quarters.  The  total  annual  rainfall  varies  from 
about  110  to  250  inches,  totals  which  are  not  reached  elsewhere  in  Central  America. 
There  are  two  maxima,  in  July  and  November. 

To  the  south-westward  the  conditions  are  slightly  modified ;  the  trades,  which 
blow  steadily  from  January  to  April,  and  to  a  less  degree  during  November  and 
December,  are  dry  f5hn  winds  that  bring  no  rain.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
characterized  by  calms,  or  light  winds  from  various  quarters,  determined  by  the 
north  or  southward  movement  of  the  region  of  minimum  pressure.  During  this 
period  the  rainfall  is  connected  with  upward  movements  of  the  air  due  to  local 
heating.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  rain  occurs  in  the  period  from  May 
to  October,  but  it  is  less  ^an  that  on  the  north-eastern  coast  during  the  same 
months.  There  are  two  maxima,  in  June  and  October.  The  Tninimi^m  rainfall, 
less  than  50  inches  in  places,  is  just  north-east  of  the  lakes.  Further  to  the  south- 
west the  ndnfall  increases,  especially  as  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  coast  ranges  are 
approached. 

On  the  south-west  coast  different  conditions  again  prevail.  The  south-west 
winds  become  more  important,  and  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  as  they 
meet  the  hills,  the  total  rainfall  being  over  80  inches.  The  rainy  season  is  still 
May  to  October,  but  the  maximum  in  October  is  more  marked  than  that  in 
June. 

The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the  relation  of  the  precipitation,  evapora- 
tion, storage,  and  discharge  in  the  region  under  consideration,  and  calculates  that 
the  percentage  of  discharge  in  different  areas  (other  than  the  lakes)  varies  from 
80-6  to  74-6. 

His  conclusions  are  displayed  in  a  number  of  tables  and  diagrams,  to  which  we 
have  no  space  to  do  justice.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  observations  on 
which  they  are  based  necessarily  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  number  and  acciu«cy. 

J.W.B. 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Fbbkoh  Treatise  on  Geologt. 

E.  Haugy  *  Traite  de  G^logie.*    2  vols.    Vol.  1.  **  Les  Ph^nom^es  gdologiques."' 
Pp.  385, 195  figs.,  71  pi.    Paris :  Armand  Colin.    1907.    Price  12/r.  50. 

The  relatioDB  of  geography  and  geology  are  so  iDcreaslDgly  intimate  that  the 
first  volume  of  Prof.  Hang's  important '  Traits  de  GMogie  *  has  an  almost  equal 
interest  for  geographers  and  geologists.  The  author  is  Professor  of  G^eology  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  is  well  known  for  his  valuable  researches  on  the  phyrical 
geography  and  geology  of  the  French  Alpine  regions ;  and  among  the  chief  features 
of  this  book  is  its  excellent  statement  of  modem  knowledge  as  to  the  structure 
of  mountain  chains,  and  the  diagrammatic  illustrations  by  which  the  author 
ezplaius  many  of  the  terms  and  theories  of  Prof.  Suess« 

The  author  discusses  the  relations  between  geology  and  geography,  and  says 
that  **  while  geography  analyzes  more  or  less  exclusively  the  existing  forms  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  geology  primarily  regards  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  that 
have  brought  about  the  existing  forms,  and  it  often  too  much  neglects  morpho- 
logical considerations.  Hence  the  two  sciences  tend  to-day  to  blend  intimately,  the 
studies  of  physical  geography  taking  more  and  more  a  geological  character,  and 
geology,  under  the  vigorous  impulse  given  by  Suess,  turning  towards  r^;ional 
studies."  He  insists  that  one  essential  character  of  geology  is  that  it  deals,  not  with 
the  world  as  it  is  at  any  one  date,  but  with  the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  with 
that  geological  cycle  which  the  geologist  should  always  bear  in  mind. 

'  The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Haug's  treatise  being  confined  to  **  Geological  Pheno- 
mena," it  deals  largely  with  the  problems  of  Physical  Geography  in  their  geological 
aspects ;  and  even  the  most  strictly  geological  chapters,  such  as  the  description  of 
the  material  of  the  Elarth's  crust,  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
geographers. 

Among  the  chapters  of  special  geographical  interest  are  those  summarizing 
biological  geography.  The  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  is,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  conclusive  against  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  ocean  and 
continents.  He  holds  that  in  Mesozoic  times,  the  arrangement  of  lan^  and  water 
was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  present  period,  for  there  were  then 
five  great  contiuentsi,  one  occupying  the  present  basin  of  the  North  Atlantic; 
another  most  of  the  South  Atlantic,  connecting  Africa  and  Brazil ;  a  third  covering 
most  of  the  Indiau  ocean,  and  uniting  Madagascar,  India,  and  Australia ;  the  fourth 
included  China  and  Siberia ;  and  the  fifth  and  largest  occupied  most  of  the  Pacific 

The  author  describes  the  Earth  as  composed  of  five  zones,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinarily  accepted  divisions,  he  places  a  pyrosphere,  constituted  by  a  molten 
magma  at  a  high  temperature,  between  the  lithosphere  and  the  centrosphere.  He 
accepts  the  hypothesis  that  the  centre  of  the  Earth  is  occupied  by  a  metallic  nucleus 
or  barysphere,  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  study  of  earthquakes;  but  his 
limitation  of  the  term  **  barysphere  "  is  an  iJteration  in  its  meaning  which  will  pro- 
bably not  meet  with  universal  acceptance ;  and  the  very  high  density  which  the 
author  accepts  for  the  actual  centre  of  the  Earth  is  rendered  improbable  by 
Oldham's  studies  of  the  rate  of  transmission  of  earthquake  shocks.  The  last 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  tetrahedral  theory  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  helps  to  show  the  marked  progress  made  in  recent  years  by  that  once 
derided  theory. 

J.  W.  G. 
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HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

HisTOBT  OF  Anoibnt  Cohmbboe. 

'  HandelflgeBohiohte  des  Altertnms.*    Von  Prof.  E.  Speck,  Oberlehrer  am  Bealgym- 
nasiom  mit  Hoherer  Handelflohule  in  Zittan.    Leipiig :  Brandstetter.    1900-1906. 

We  thought  the  Bermans  had  given  up  this  kind  of  thing.  Here  we  haye  a 
work  in  fiye  yolumes  in  paper  coyers  without  a  single  stitch  from  beginning  to  end, 
80  that  if  one  cuts  up  the  volumes  they  fall  to  pieces.  The  first  two  yolumes  are 
called,  as  one  expects  them  to  be,  first  and  second,  but  the  three  remaining  volumes 
are  all  called  the  third.  The  first  third  of  the  **  third  volume  "  is  called  the  first 
half,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  called  respectively  ^second  half  A**  and 
"  second  half  B.**  The  contents  of  the  work,  however,  do  not  answer  to  the  in- 
eptitudes of  the  get-up.  These  are  excellent.  They  furnish  the  most  complete 
history  of  the  commerce  of  antiquity  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  history  is 
characterized  by  a  mass  of  detail  exhibiting  genuine  Teutonic  industry,  but  at  the 
same  time  may  be  commended  for  a  degree  of  soundness  of  method  in  the  expoeitioti 
sufficient  to  make  those  details  instructive,  if  not  exactly  light  or  even  easy  reading. 
It  is  in  every  case  based  on  a  careful  (though  not  in  every  case  faultless)  study  of 
the  geography  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  the  several  sketches  of 
the  geography  of  the  countries  dealt  with  are  followed  by  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
political  history  as  affected  by  the  geographical  conditions,  and  in  its  turn  afiecting 
the  history  of  commerce.  As  it  is  impossible  to  afford  space  to  review  the  work  at 
length,  it  will  be  enough  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  arrangement  of  the  contents, 
and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  five  than  three  volumes.  The  first 
volume  is  entitled  **The  Oriental  Peoples.**  The  first  chapter  is  a  general  survey 
dealing  with  the  extent,  means,  methods,  and  commodities  of  andent  trade  (pp. 
1-138).  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  India  and  China,  the  author  consideriug 
that,  though  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  China  are  older  than  that 
of  India,  it  appears  fitting  to  give  the  first  place  to  India,  because  the  trade  with 
India,  even  down  to  modem  times,  has  surpassed  all  other  branches  of  world- 
conmierce  (p.  139).  Chapters  follow  on  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 
Phoenicians,  Arabia,  the  Israelites,  and  a  final,  separate,  though  short  chapter  on 
Damascus.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Greeks.  The  third  treats 
of  the  conmierce  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans,  down  to  the 
unification  of  [peninsular]  Italy  in  265  b.o.  (The  text,  of  course,  corrects  the  some- 
what misleading  character  of  this  general  titie.)  The  fourth  treats  of  Roman  trade 
from  265  to  30  b.o.,  and  the  last  of  Roman  trade  from  30  b.o.  to  476  a.d.  There 
are  few  precise  references  to  authorities,  an  omission  for  which  the  author  excuses 
himself  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  on  the  ground  that  his  work  is  not 
intended  for  the  learned,  and  that  to  have  weighted  his  book  with  su<ih  ballast 
would  have  made  it  even  more  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  publisher.  The  first  two 
yolumes  contain,  however,  a  list  of  the  works  on  which  his  own  is  principally  based, 
a  list  entirely  German.  An  even  more  serious  want  is  an  index,  but  fortunately 
the  consultation  of  the  work  is  facilitated  by  a  full  table  of  contents. 

G.  G.  C. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Australasia. — *  In  Auatralian  Tropics.*  By  Alfred  Searcy.  (London  :  Kegan 
Paul.  1907.  Pp.  xxiii.,  372.  Map  and  lllustr.  10«.  6d,  net,)  Mr.  Searcy  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  Northern  Territory.  His  book  is  cast  in  narrative  formic 
and  his  introductory  description  and  historical  retrospect  are  very  brief,  but  the 
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narratiye  deals  with  such  a  yariety  of  intereets  that  the  subject  is  really  fully 
covered.  The  habits  of  the  natiyee,  the  practices  of  white  and  coloured  traders, 
fishing,  pearling,  and  sport,  are  a  few  of  its  branches,  about  which  the  author,  who 
held  the  position  of  sub-collector  of  customs  at  Port  Darwin,  writes  with  intimacy. 

Oenercd.—*  The  €hreat  Outposts  of  the  Empire.'  By  Wilson  le  Couteur. 
(London:  Federal-Houlder-Shire  aS.  Lines.  1907.  Pp.  223.  lUuitr.)  At  the 
outset,  this  book  does  not  appear  to  be  yery  apUy  named,  for  it  beghis  with  a 
description  of  St.  Vincent,  Las  Palmas,  Tenenffe,  etc.  Most  of  the  remainder, 
howeyer,  is  occupied  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  guide  to 
the  route  of  one  of  the  liners  of  the  steamship  companies  above  named ;  the  whole 
work  is  certainly  written  so  as  to  attract  the  prospective  traveller. 

'Through  Europe  and  Egypt  with  Napoleon.'  By  H.  E.  MarshalL  (London : 
Jack.  [n.<i.]  Pp.  ix.,  213.  Maps  and  Illuiir.  Is.  6d.)  This  volume  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's ^  Through  the  World  "  series  is  excellently  contrived  to  meet  its  purpose  of 
combining  the  study  of  geography  with  a  historical  narrative.  The  necessary 
geographical  facts  are  given  clearly,  but  not  too  heavily  insisted  upon,  while  the 
narrative  is  told  simply,  and,  ii^  its  greater  moments,  not  without  impressivenees. 

'The  Record  of  an  Aeronaut.'  By  Gertrude  Bacon.  (London:  John  Long. 
1907.  Pp.368.  Illustr.  ie8.net.)  This  is  a  biography  of  the  well-known  aeronaut, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  who  died  at  the  dose  of  1904.  He  was  hardly  beyond 
middle  age,  and  the  reader  feels  that  he  left  much  valuable  work  incomplete,  for 
the  record  of  his  energetic  life  shows  how  many  interests  he  found  and  developed 
in  the  study  of  the  air.  Of  these,  the  most  noteworthy  would  appear  to  have  been, 
not  merely  his  many  balloon  ascents,  but  especially  his  proo&  of  the  visilnlity  of 
the  sea-fioor  to  considerable  depths  from  the  elevated  position  of  a  balloon  (perhaps 
his  most  striking  work  in  the  geographical  interest),  his  researches  into  acoustics, 
and  his  trials  as  to  the  use  of  the  balloon  in  warfare. 

'  The  Moon.'  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  (London :  Appleton.  1908.  Pp.  ziL,  2i8. 
Diagrams  and  Illustr.  6a.  net)  This  popular  treatise  on  the  moon  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  duologue — a  scientist  instructing  one  unlearned — a  form  which  makes  for 
attraction  to  the  general  reader,  but  is  difKcult  to  handle,  from  its  tendency  to 
become  unnatural  However,  a  "  journey  over  the  moon,"  and  some  of  the  problems 
attaching  to  its  study,  are  very  clearly  described,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnificent  series 
of  reproductions  from  photographs  of  the  moon  in  its  various  phases  and  of  details 
of  its  surface,  made  at  the  Terkes  observatory. 


THE  HONTHLT  RECORD. 

IVBOPB. 

Siyers  of  the  Fribourg  Plateau. — ^M.  Gaston  Michel  discusses  the  evolution 
of  certain  rivers  of  the  Fribourg  plateau  (the  G^rine,  the  Gbtteron,  and  the 
Tafema)  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  G^eographical  Sodety  of  Neuohatel 
(voL  18, 1907).  The  valley  of  the  G^ne  contracts  into  a  ravine  in  three  places 
from  its  source  to  the  Sarine,  each  contraction  corresponding  to  a  line  of  hUls 
running  transversely  in  a  north-north-east  direction.  The  stream  has  not  followed 
the  longitudinal  valleys,  but  has  cut  through  the  transverse  ridges,  this  state 
of  things  being  the  result  of  a  succession  of  captures  from  the  Sarine.  The  Nesslera 
added  its  waters  to  the  G^rine  and  heljped  to  cut  a  way  through  the  barriers.  The 
next  stream,  the  6K>tteron,  receives  the  Galtembach  and  the  Tasbergbach,  and 
from  their  junction  flows  to  the  Sarine  at  Fribourg.    The  contrast  between  the 
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iDBignlficance  of  the  stream  itself  and  the  magnitade  of  the  work  it  has  had  to  do 
is  marked.  Like  the  G^rine,  the  Gbtteron  cuts  through  the  transyerse  ranges 
previously  referred  to.  llie  Tasberghach  must  in  ancient  times  hare  flowed  longi- 
tudinally into  the  plain  of  Tayel,  and  joined  the  Tafema  by  way  of  the  Lange- 
bitzenbach.  It  was  farther  increased  by  the  Nesslera,  which  had  not  yet  been 
turned  aside  by  the  Gdrine.  This  longitudinal  stream  was  finally  captured  by  the 
transyerse  Gotteron,  and  left  a  dry  yalley  bearing  marks  of  fluvial  erosion  on  its 
slopes.  The  Tafema  draws  its  supply  of  water  from  the  snows  of  the  Burgerwald. 
These  formerly  passed  into  the  lake  of  Frohniatt  by  way  of  the  dry  yalley  of 
Tinterin.  At  this  place  the  Tafema  received  the  first  tributary  from  the  jdateau, 
the  Einkerainbach,  which  is  the  headwater  of  the  Tasberghach,  the  latter  then 
joining  the  Galtembach  at  ObermuhlethaL  This  stream  has  now  been  captured  by 
the  Gk)tteron,  but  before  this  took  place  the  Tafema  debouched  by  the  dry  valley 
of  Tavel  into  the  lake  of  Rohr.  Of  the  latter,  only  a  marsh  with  Quatemary 
deposits  bearing  traces  of  the  river's  course  remains.  Beyond  this  lake,  the  river 
entered  its  modem  valley — that  of  the  Langebitzenbach. 

Shipping  of  the  Saale  as  affected  by  Climate. — In  an  article  in  the  Mttteil- 
ungen  der  Oeograpkischen  Oesellscha/l  zu  Jena  (voL  26),  Dr.  E.  Engel  considers 
the  shipping  on  the  river  Saale  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected  by  high 
water,  low  water,  and  ice.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  Harra, 
available  as  it  is  for  only  a  little  raft  floatage,  is  left  out  of  account.  The 
remainder  of  the  river,  the  part  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  article,  is  divided 
into  the  raft-floating  portions  from  Harra  to  the  mouth  of  the  Unstmt  at  Naum- 
burg,  and  the  shipping  part  proper  from  that  point  to  the  confluence  with  the  Elbe. 
The  latter  part,  from  Naumburg  to  the  mouth,  is  again  subdivided  into  the  part 
from  Naumburg  to  Halle,  the  trade  of  which  is  local,  and  the  part  from  Halle  to 
the  junction  with  the  Elbe,  the  trade  of  which  is  with  the  Elbe.  From  Harra  to 
Naumburg  there  is  occasionally  a  very  busy  raft  industry,  facilitated  by  special 
apparatus  for  passing  the  weirs.  The  weir  at  KSsen  is,  however,  furmshed  with 
no  such  iiieans  of  passage,  and  at  low  water  the  rafts  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  then  pat  together  again.  In  general,  however,  low  water  offers  no  great 
obstmction  to  raft-floating.  Even  in  1893,  the  driest  year  of  the  period  surveyed 
(1893-1904),  when  in  July  and  August  shipping  was  at  a  standstill,  the  raft  trade 
suffered  little  abatement.  High  water,  again,  is  no  impediment  to  the  floating  of 
timber.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  bulk  of  wood  is  floated  in  March  and  April, 
the  two  months  of  high  water  due  to  snow  melting.  Afterwards,  the  amoimt  floated 
steadily  declines,  to  remain  at  a  constant  figure  during  the  last  four  months.  In 
December  and  January,  as  a  rule,  ice  blocks  the  passage  of  rafts.  Officially,  a 
raft  denotes  two  pieces  rafted  together.  A  raft  of  seven  pieces  counts  therefore 
as  three  and  a  half  rafts.  The  breadth  of  the  rafts  keeps  pretty  nearly  uniform. 
Statistics  both  of  the  raft  and  ship  traffic  are  given  in  tables.  There  are  also  tables 
of  low  water,  and  of  the  number  of  boats  passing  and  their  total  burdens,  at 
different  ports,  for  each  of  the  twelve  years.  A  graphic  table  also  shows  the  days 
in  each  year  when  navigation  was  hindered  by  high  water,  by  ice  conditions,  etc., 
at  Freyburg  and  Trotha  locks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1873  the  freight  passing 
Benditz  was  twenty-four  times  the  amount  that  passed  in  1906.  In  contrast  with 
that  on  the  lower  Saale,  trade  on  the  XJnstrut  and  upper  Saale  is  in  continuous 
decline.  In  1905,  thirty-two  boats  were  running  the  upper  river ;  now  there  are 
only  twenty-four,  some  of  the  larger  ones  being  laid  aside,  and  no  new  ones  built 
— a  depression  due  to  the  competition  of  the  Unstmt  railway. 

The  Sonihern  Karpathians. — The  chain  of  the  Karpathians  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  commence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube  near  Pressburg,  and  after 
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describiDg  a  long  arc  to  terminate  at  the  Iron  Ghitos.  Three  sections  of  very 
different  characters  may  be  easily  recognized  The  northern  Earpathians  are  a 
group  almost  as  broad  as  long,  consisting  of  a  series  of  chains  running  for  the  most 
part  east  and  west,  and  culminating  in  the  Gerldorfspitze,  in  the  Tatra  monntainSy 
8735  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  range.  From  the  Dnkla  pass  to  the 
valley  of  the  Buzeu  extend  the  central  Earpathians,  of  much  diminished  breadth 
and  height  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  composed  almost  exclunively 
of  flysch.  A  very  different  region  lies  between  the  Buzeu  and  the  Iron  Gbtes. 
Crystalline  rocks  predominate,  and  summits  of  over  6500  are  more  numerous  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Earpathians,  though  there  is  none  as  lofty  as  some  in  the 
Tatra  mountains.  These  are  the  southern  Earpathians  or  Trausylvanian  Alps  (in 
English  maps  usually  named  the  eastern  Earpathians).  The  morphology  of  this 
group  is  the  subject  of  a  long  article  by  M.  Emm.  de  Martonne  in  the  Bevtie  <U 
QSographiey  1906-7.  The  orientation  of  the  southern  Earpathians  is  in  general 
east  and  west,  but  to  the  west  of  the  river  Jiu  the  chain  turns  abruptly  to  the 
south,  at  the  same  time  broadening  out  The  defile  of  the  Iron  Gates  is  but  a 
narrow  gorge,  and  the  same  form  of  relief  aud  geological  formations  may  be  traced 
southwards  to  the  Timok.  The  Earpathians  are  not  a  single  whole,  but  consiBt  of  two 
chains  of  very  different  ages  and  characters — the  flysch  region  which  was  subjected 
to  foldiug  down  to  the  latest  Tertiary  times,  and  a  comparatively  andent  massive, 
the  Alps  of  Transylvania,  which  owe  their  present  configuration  to  the  combined 
effects  of  great  overthrusts  and  denudation  guided  by  movements  of  the  Earth^s 
crust  which  have  been  prolonged  down  to  late  Tertiary  times.  In  short,  the  history 
of  the  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Alps,  but  the  processes  of  evolution  haye 
been  less  sudden,  and  have  been  continued  through  a  long  series  of  geological 
periods.  M.  de  Martonne  examines  the  various  sections  of  the  southern 
Earpathians  and  their  relations  to  the  adjoining  hills  and  plains,  accounts  for 
the  passage  of  the  Jiu  and  Oltu  through  the  range,  and  points  out  where  further 
investigation  is  stiU  desirable.  The  glaciation  of  these  mountains  is  fully  demon- 
strated. Above  6500  feet  glacial  action  is  strikingly  evident,  having  produced  two 
forms  of  summits — ^plateaus  edged  with  isolated  cirques  and  jagged  crests  due  to  ihe 
juxtaposition  of  cirques.  But  glaciation  is  of  importance  only  as  regards  the  higher 
summits.  The  forms  are  in  general  due  to  tectonic  dislocations  and  cycles  of 
erosion. 

Investigations  in  Northern  Iceland. — We  referred  some  time  ago  {Journal^ 
vol.  80,  p.  436)  to  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Iceland  imdertaken  last  year  by  Dr. 
von  Enebel,  in  the  course  of  which  that  traveller  and  a  companion  were  drowned 
in  the  lake  of  the  Askja  volcano.  A  third  member  of  the  party,  Herr  Spethman, 
was  not  with  them  at  the  time,  but  was  able,  after  the  sad  event,  to  carry  out 
investigations  into  the  physical  geography  of  the  r^on,  the  results  of  which  be 
has  lately  communicated  to  Globus^  accompanied  by  several  photographs.  The 
journey  to  Askja  was  made  from  Akureyi  on  the  north  coast,  and  led  over  the 
inhospitable  lava  desert  of  the  Odadahraun,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  entirely 
devoid  of  water  or  plant  life.  Askja,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  central  basin  of  the 
massif  known  as  the  Dyngjufzoll,  which  is  marked  by  great  regularity  of  ontline, 
and  is  thought  by  Herr  Spethman  to  be  possibly  one  of  the  remnants  of  a  plateaa 
that  once  covered  this  part  of  Iceland.  The  travellers  found  that  considerable 
changes  had  taken  place  since  the  basin  had  last  been  described,  the  lake 
having  in  particular  increased  in  size  and  depth  since  Thoroddsen's  visit.  It  is 
frozen  over  for  ten  and  a  half  months  in  the  year.  The  great  basin  of  Askja  is  a 
caldera  of  subsidence  on  the  largest  scale,  formed  in  a  volcano  of  the  Hawaiian  type. 
There  are  two  craters  of  different  age,  the  later  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  to  which 
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Herr  Spethman  giyes  the  name  of  his  lost  oompanion  (Enebel  lake).  This  crater 
has  breached  the  former  one,  which  he  has  named  Budolf  crater,  after  the  third 
member  of  the  expedition.  The  whole  massif  forms  a  striking  example  of  eluvial 
relief,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Bichthofen,  the  mountain  being  almost 
buried  in  its  own  debris,  which  gradually  creeps  down  the  slopes,  and  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  talus  at  their  foot,  as  there  is  no  running  water  to  remove  it.  Herr 
Spethman  afterwards  exteuded  his  investigation  to  the  region  between  Askja  and 
the  north  coast,  examining  both  the  glacial  and  volcanic  types  of  landscape,  and 
paying  special  attention  to  the  *^  Gjaus,**  or  open  rifts,  with  no  outlet  for  the  most 
part,  which  occur  in  association  with  the  latter. 

ASIA. 

ObruohefTs  EzploratlonB  in  Chinese  Bzongaria.— We  alluded  (Journal, 
vol.  28,  p.  180)  to  the  scientific  work  carried  out  by  Prof.  Obrucheflf  in  1905  in  the 
region  of  the  Tarbagatai  and  neighbouring  ranges  of  Central  Asia,  and  more 
briefly  (voL  89,  p.  457)  to  the  traveller's  renewed  explorations  in  the  same  region 
in  1906.  A  full  account  of  the  results  of  the  second  journey  has  now  been  given 
by  Prof.  Obrucheflf  in  Fetermanns  MitteUungen^  1908,  Heft  2.  The  writer  describes 
in  detail  both  the  morphology  and  geological  structure  of  the  mountain  ranges 
explored  (some  of  which  were  previously  almost  unknown),  with  occasional  notes 
as  to  their  vegetation,  resources,  etc.  They  stretch  along  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Chinese  Dzungaria  south^of  the  Tarbagatai-Saur  range,  forming  a  link  between 
the  Bussian  Altai  and  the  Tian  Shan.  Orographically,  they  are  separated  by  the 
Dzungarian  "gate"  from  the  Alatau  on  the  west,  though  forming  its  tectonic 
continuation.  They  represent  two  distinct  lines  of  highlands,  the  more  northerly 
of  which  embraces  the  Barlik,  Urkashar,  Eojur,  and  Semistai  ranges,  while  the 
more  southerly  is  formed  by  the  Maili,  Jair,  and  Eara-arat.  The  Barlik  and 
Maili  ranges,  forming  the  western  ends  of  the  two  lines,  are  separated  from  the 
more  easterly  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Eup  and  the  depression  followed  by 
the  Chinese  post-road  from  Chuguchak  to  Shi-ho.  They  are  not  described  in 
detail.  Of  the  others,  the  direction  is  generally  from  west  to  east,  though  they 
sometimes  show  a  slight  trend  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  line.  The  separate 
ranges  usually  form  more  or  less  irregular  tablelands,  falling  steeply  either  on  the 
north  or  south.  The  Ukashar  range,  which  as  a  whole  has  a  triangular  outline, 
consists  of  several  distinct  tablelands  resembling  a  series  of  steps,  the  last  and 
widest  of  these  falling  steeply  to  the  south.  The  Semistai  is  narrower,  and  its 
highest  ridge  (forming  an  impassable  barrier  to  baggage  animals  for  some  30  miles) 
runs  at  its  steep  northern  edge.  The  Jair,  which  also  falls  steeply  to  the  north, 
has  the  general  character  of  a  tableland,  especially  in  its  northern  part,  along  which 
the  water-parting  runs.  The  upper  steps  of  the  ranges  are  generally  covered  with 
alpine  pastures,  used  by  the  Kirghiz  and  Mongols  in  summer,  trees  being  found  in 
the  deeper  valleys  only.  The  successive  ranges  from  north  to  south  are  separated 
by  longitudinal  valleys,  which,  however,  ar6  not  drained  throughout  their  whole 
extent  by  one  and  the  same  stream,  while  thd  ranges  are  broken  here  and  there  by 
transverse  valleys.  Of  these  the  most  pronounced  is  that  of  the  Diam,  which 
crosses  both  lines  of  highlands  and,  much  diminished  in  size,  finally  loses  itself  in 
the  same  series  of  lakes  as  the  Manas.  Prof.  ObruchefTs  inquiries  showed  that  the 
hydrography  of  these  lakes  and  rivers  has  hitherto  been  incorrectly  shown.  As 
regards  vegetation,  the  main  depressions  show  every  variety,  from  shady  oases  to 
barren  wastes  of  gravel.  Qeologically,  t&e  ranges  are  largely  composed  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  rocks,  with  others  of  volcanic  origin,  while  newer  formations  are 
found  in  the  valleys.    The  present  features  are  mainly  the  result  of  fracture,  which 
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has  giyen  rise  to  a  series  of  horsts  and  rift-yalleys.    Of  useful  minerals,  gold,  coal, 
and  asphalt  occur. 

AniOA. 

The  Westernmost  Feeders  of  the  Nile. — The  information  collected  by 
Captain  G.  Percival  regarding  the  extreme  western  units  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
system,  and  published  in  abstract  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1907,  differed  on 
one  or  two  points  from  that  supplied  by  Lieut.  Gomyn  in  the  previous  month^s 
issue.  In  order  to  decide  the  doubtful  points.  Captain  Percival  wrote  out  a  series 
of  questions,  which  he  sent  to  the  Mamur  of  Eafiakangi,  with  instructions  to  obtain 
answers  from  Sultan  Murad  and  his  sheikhs.  The  replies  written  down  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Captain  Percival,  and  as  the  latter  carefuUy  refrained  from 
putting  leading  questions  to  the  chiefs,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  trustworthy. 
As  regards  the  name  of  the  more  southerly  headstream  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  this 
is  given  as  Bahr  Adda  (the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  since  Schweinfurth's 
time),  not  Barada  (the  form  used  by  Lieut  Comyn,  Journal^  voL  80,  p.  528). 
The  name  (which  means  ^  custom  ")  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
natives  used  to  resort  once  a  year  to  its  banks  for  the  piu^se  of  holding  a  festival. 
Of  the  two  headstreams  the  Adda  is  said  to  be  the  more  important,  as  was  thought 
by  Captain  Percival,  being  described  as  the  '*  om  "  (mother),  while  the  Umbelasher 
is  the  ''  walad,"  or  child.  The  further  information  is  given  that  the  Bahr  Miri  is 
a  large  stream  (in  the  rains)  flowing  into  the  Umbelasher  on  its  right  bank. 

Geology  of  British  East  Afrioa.— Towaids  the  end  of  1905,  Mr.  H.  B.  Mufi; 
of  the  G^logical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  was  sent  out  to  British  East  Africa  to 
examine  the  geology  of  the  Protectorate  in  greater  detail  than  had  been  done 
previously.  The  work  in  the  field  lasted  till  September,  1900,  and  a  final  report 
on  the  results  has  been  issued  during  the  present  year  by  the  Colonial  Office 
(Colonial  Reports,  Miscellaneous,  No.  45).  As  regards  the  broad  features  of  East 
African  geology,  Mr.  Muff*s  researches  could  hardly  be  expected  to  modify  to  any 
great  extent  Uie  conclusions  of  so  acute  an  observer  as  Prof.  J.  W.  GregCMy. 
Mr.  Muff  treats  of  the  geology  under  the  three  broad  subdivisions  of  (1)  the  coastal 
belt  of  sedimentary  rocks,  dipping  at  gentle  angles  towards  the  coast ;  (2)  a  broad 
region  of  gneiss  stretching  inland  to  the  edge  of  the  Eapiti  and  Athi  plains ;  (3)  a 
vast  region  covered  by  volcanic  rocks  extending  across  the  rift-valley  to  the  shores 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  succession  and  character  of  the  rocks  of  each  of  these 
are  described  in  detail,  while  subjects  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  geographer, 
such  as  the  morphological  features  arising  from  the  geology,  the  surface  soils  and 
water  resource?,  are  also  dealt  with.  In  the  coastal  belt,  Mr.  Muff  confirmed  the 
fact  of  a  simple  structure  due  to  a  succession  of  beds  dipping  about  1(P  towards 
the  east-south-east.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  study  of  the  shales 
of  the  foot-plateau  is  that  the  valleys  in  this  were  eroded  at  a  time  when  the  land 
stood  relatively  higher  than  at  present,  and  that  this  period  of  elevation  was 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  raised  coral-reef.  In  the  second  region,  the 
bold  hill  ranges  and  isolated  peaks  of  the  gneiss  are  a  characteristic  feature,  though 
in  one  or  two  areas  the  hilb  are  volcanic.  By  its  decomposition  and  disintegration 
the  gneiss  forms  a  widely  spread,  red  sandy  earth,  often  associated  with  limestone 
nodules,  resembling  the  hunkar  of  India.  Under  suitable  irrigation  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  red  earth  would  be  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  in  the  third  or  volcanic 
r^on  that  the  morphological  features  are  of  the  greatest  interest  by  reason  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  rift-valley.  The  coiintry  on  either  side  of  this  is  built  up  of 
a  succession  of  lava-flows  and  volcanic  tuffs,  which  dip,  like  the  general  sur&oe, 
away  from  the  valley  in  both  directions.    Two  main  periods  of  vidcanicity  can  be 
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traced,  the  earlier  on  the  whole  older,  the  later  younger,  than  the  suhaidences,* 
some  of  the  eruptions  having  taken  place  in  geologically  recent  times.  Oyer  most 
of  the  region,  no  formation  can  be  traced  between  the  gneiss  and  the  earliest 
volcanic  eruptions,  although  a  vast  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  them« 
Mr.  Mufif  describes  in  some  detail  the  complex  series  of  faults  which  boimds  the 
rift-valley,  especially  on  its  eastern  side.  In  some  cases,  fault-block  ridges  remain 
isolated  between  faults  with  opposite  down-throws,  the  intervening  trough-valleys 
being  sometimes  traversed  by  two  stream  courses,  one  at  the  foot  of  each  scarp. 
Evidence  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  subsidence  which  formed  the  rift-valley 
is  supplied  by  the  overflow  from  the  Olbolosat  lake,  which  runs  through  a  sharp 
gap  cut  through  the  Laikipia  scarps  having  been  able  to  cut  down  its  channel  as 
the  scarp  rose.  Of  the  superficial  deposits  on  the  volcanic  rocks,  three  have  a  wide 
distribution,  viz.  a  red  clay  resembling  laterite ;  a  black  cotton-soil ;  and  a  yellow 
loam  found  in  the  rift-valley,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naivasha.  All 
are  alike  derived  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  but  they  have  been  formed  imder  different 
conditions.  The  first,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of  30  feet  at  the  Mau  escarpment, 
is  much  thinner  where  deforestation  has  taken  place ;  and  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance for  agriculture  of  this  fertile  clay,  Mr.  Muff  urges  the  need  of  measures  to 
check  this  harmful  practice.  The  black  cotton-soil  resembles  the  regw  of  peninsular 
India.  It  is  characteristically  treeless,  and  has  been  formed  where  the  drainage  is 
poor.  Thus,  north  of  Nyeri,  it  covers  the  surface  of  a  volcanic  plateau,  while  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  are  coated  with  the  red  clay.  The  yellow  loam  much  resembles 
loess,  and  is  derived  from  the  disintegration,  rather  thaii  the  decomposition,  of  the 
rocks,  though  it  has  apparently  been  transported  by  water,  not  by  wind  action. 
Mr.  Muff  assigns  a  recent  origin  to  the  existing  Lake  Kaivasha,  and  thus  accounts 
for  its  freshness.  It  must  once  have  stood  at  a  higher  level,  and  been  drained 
southwards  by  the  Enjororowa  valley. 

Italian  Somaliland  Frontier.— In  the  March  number  of  the  BoUettino  of 
the  Italian  G^eographical  Society  there  is  reproduced  a  lengthy  statement  by  Signer 
Tittoni,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  relative  to  the  frontier  of  Italian 
Somaliland  on  the  side  of  Abyssinia.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  after  the 
battle  of  Adowa  in  1896,  which  is  sometimes  given  as  authority  for  the  usual 
definition  of  the  frontier  as  a  line  runnibg  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  innocent  of  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Signer  Tittoni  stated  that,  with  other 
frontier  questions,  the  limitation  of  the  Italian  possessions  bordering  the  Indian 
ocean  was  discussed  between  the  Emperor  Menelik  and  Major  Nerazzini,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  GK^vemment,  in  1897.  Menelik  was  ready  to  recognize  as  the 
boundary  a  line  extending  from  the  southern  frontier  of  British  Somaliland  to  the 
Juba  river,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  roughly  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  (circa 
180  miglia)  from  it.  As  thus  defined  on  the  maps  employed  in  the  negotiations 
the  frontier  joined  the  Juba  **  at  the  point  where  are  marked  the  cataracts  of  Van 
der  Deoken,"  a  littie  above  Bardera.  This  arrangement  left  outside  of  the  Italian 
zone  the  station  of  Lugh,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Captain  B6ttego  in  December, 
1895,  but  in  this  the  Italian  Qovemment  found  itself  forced  to  acquiesce  (September, 
1897).  Since  then,  however,  claims  have  repeatedly  been  advanced  to  Italian 
possession  of  Lugh,  being  justified  apparently  on  the  ground  that  since  the  limits 
of  Abyssinia  in  1891,  as  indicated  by  Menelik  in  a  letter  to  the  Powers,  did  not 
extend  to  Lugh,  the  1897  frontier  must  be  regarded  merely  as  the  boundary-line 
between  Italian  territory  and  debatable  ground.    Signor  Tittoni  announced  that 


*  Mr.  Muff  does  not  appear  to  distingulBh  an  earlier  and  later  period  of  subsidence, 
as  has  been  done  by  German  observers  further  south  (of.  Journal^  vol.  81,  p.  218). 
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Menelik  was  wUling  to  diBCUfw  the  definiti<m  of  a  frontier  whidi  would  include 
Lugh  within  the  Italian  zone,  bat  that  he  demanded  pecuniary  oompeDsation  far 
the  abandonment  of  his  claims.  On  this  ba£ds  a  settlement  has  now  been  arranged. 
Subject  to  the  approyal  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  a  convention  concluded  on 
May  16  by  the  Italian  representatiye  at  Adis  Abeba  with  the  Emperor  Mendik 
fixes  the  starting-point  of  the  frontier  on  the  Juba  river  at  Dolo,  some  distance 
above  Lugh.  From  Dolo,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dawa  river 
and  the  Ganabe  Daria,  the  frontier  is  carried  to  the  Webi  Shebeli,  where  it  joins, 
and  follows  to  the  frontier  of  British  Somaliland,  the  line  laid  down  in  the  1897 
arrangement.  The  same  convention  fixes  the  frontier  of  the  Danakil  country  in 
Eritrea  at  a  distance  of  60  kilometres  from  the  coast,  while  provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  by  Italy  to  Abyssinia  of  an  indemnity  of  3,000,000  lire  (£120,000). 

The  Desiocatioii  of  Vorih  Central  AMca. — ^The  question  whether  the 
northern  interior  of  Africa,  especially  the  Sahara  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
Sudan  under  French  domination,  is  undergoing  4  procesil  of  desiccation  at 
the  present  day,  is  discussed  by  IL  J.  Lahachd  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  BuUHin 
of  the  Marseilles  Oeographioal  Society  (voL  dl,  1907,  pp.  149-185).  The  autiior, 
whose  remarks  ftrd  generally  judiciouitf  and  discriminating,  points  out  what  a  large 
body  of  data  is  required  beford  yr6  can  b6  in  A  position  to  give  A  definite  answer  to 
the  question,  fuad  shows  what  divergent  views  havd  been  put  forward  by  different 
observers,  who  havd  nond  thd  less  had  precisely  thd  same  fBcta  before  them ;  this 
being  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  differenced  of  temperament  or  point  of  view.  Thus 
the  confident  statements  of  Len&nt  and  others  regarding  the  drying  up  of  Lake 
Chad  are  opposed  by  facts  adduced  by  equally  careful  observers.  Discussing  the 
causes  put  forward  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  desert,  M.  Lahache  regards 
the  explanation  of  Schirmer,  based  on  the  rSgirM  of  the  winds,  as  decidedly  pro- 
bable, though  the  conditions  may,  he  considers,  be  more  coi^plicated  than  those 
sketched  by  that  writer.  As  regards  secondary  causes,  he  lays  more  stress  than 
seems  justified  on  the  effect  of  former  rainfall  in  reducing  the  relief,  and  burying 
the  surface  under  the  resulting  dibrUy  thus  both  destroying  vegetation  and  cauang 
the  drainage  to  take  place  beneath  the  sur&ce.  For  no  reason  is  given  why  the 
process  of  denudation  should,  other  things  being  equal,  operate  more  forcibly  in 
the  Sahara  than  elsewhere.  Among  other  secondary  causes,  the  diso^anized  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  may  be  in  some  measure  accountable.  M.  Lahache 
believes  that  conditions  have  changed  for  the  worse  since  Boman  times,  though 
possibly  not  more  than  has  been  the  case  in  southern  Europe.  On  the  whole,  he 
considers  that  the  data  do  not  justify  belief  in  a  progressive  desiccation  at  the 
pres^it  day,  though  certain  regions  (such,  e.^.,  as  the  basin  of  the  Igharghar)  have 
in  the  past  suffered  in  an  especial  degree,  while  others  have  to  a  great  extent 
escaped  the  desiccating  influences.  The  opinions  quoted  by  the  writer  show  how  hr 
we  still  are  from  arriving  at  a  unanimous  verdict  regarding  the  general  character 
of  the  Sahara  as  a  whole.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  local  differences 
which  prevail.  The  recent  work  of  M.  Gautier  and  others  has  supplied  a  useful 
warning  against  too  hasty  generalization  regarding  the  desert  character  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  but  there  may  be  equal  danger  of  a  too  decided  reaction  of 
opinioD,  based  on  observations  in  a  few  favoured  localities.  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  littie  reason  to  modify  the  opinion  that  vast  areas  of  real  desert  exist,  broken 
here  and  there  by  regions  with  more  favourable  couditioDS  of  relief. 

The  Discovery  of  the  VbangL— The  credit  justly  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Grenfell  for  the  discovery  of  this  river  having  not  always  been  assigned  to  him  in 
Belgium,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Mcuve- 
ment  Oiographiquef  in  which  Mt  was  printed  on  May  3  (No.  18^  1908),  with 
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appreciatory  remarks  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Grenf ell's  journals  and  notes  (placed  in  Sir 
H.  Johnston's  hands  for  the  purposes  of  the  memoir  on  which  the  latter  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged)  show  that  the  first  disooyery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
made  in  February,  1884,  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  reviBited  the  confluence  in  company 
with  Mr.  Comber  in  July  of  the  same  year,  making  his  first  ascent  in  the  following 
October.  The  oonfiuence'was  visited  by  the  Congo  State  officer,  Captain  Hanssens, 
two  months  after  its  first  discovery.  Sir  H.  Johnston  also  makes  the  excellent 
suggestion  that  Grenfell's  name  shsdl  be  commemorated  by  being  given  to  the  falls 
of  the  Mobangi  between  Zongo  and  Mokoangai,  and  urges  that  the  names  of 
Schweinfurth,  Junker,  and  others  should  be  similarly  commemorated.  Without 
any  desire  to  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Grenfell's  services,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Ubangi  seems  to  have  been  heard  of,  if  not  seen,  by  Stanley  on  his 
first  descent  of  the  river,  his  map  in  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent '  showing  the 
river  Kunya  as  probably  existing  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ubangi,  a 
little  above  a  rocky  point  which  corresponds  well  with  that  of  Ngombe.  His  name 
Eunya,  too,  is  reproduced  in  Nkunja,  the  first  French  post  established  on  the  lower 
UbangL  The  name  Ubangi  was  applied  by  him  to  a  large  district  west  of  the 
main  river. 

Dr.  Foch*8  Expedition  to  South  AMoa. — On  his  way  into  the  interior  of 
South-West  Africa  (Journal^  voL  80,  p.  334),  Dr.  Poch  paid  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  geographical  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  the  Welwitschia  in 
the  Namib  desert^  and  the  results  of  his  observations  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  was  shown  on  the  sketch-map  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Pearson's  account  of  his  recent  journey,  printed  last  year  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin  (cL  Journal,  March,  1908,  p.  336),  the  occurrence  of  the  Wdwitchia 
within  the  G^erman  territory  seems  to  be  now  limited  to  a  tract  on  the  lower 
Swakop  and  Khan  rivers,  measuring  not  more  than  25  miles  in  its  greatest  length. 
One  of  the  stations  on  the  Windhuk  railway  situated  within  this  tract  has  received 
its  name  from  the  plant,  and  it  was  hither  that  Dr.  Poch  proceeded  for  the  study  of 
the  plant.  He  found  that  many  of  the  specimens  had  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  which  had  committed  a  surprising  amount  of  damage,  consider- 
ing the  toughness  of  the  leaves.  No  doubt  on  this  account,  some  of  the  plants 
showed  no  signs  of  fiowering.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  growing  in  the  slight 
runnels  made  by  running  water,  but  Dr.  Poch  thinks  that  this  is  not  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  moisture  present  in  these  (the  flow  of  water  being  so  rare  an  occur- 
rence), but  to  the  &ct  that  the  seeds  which  fall  here  find  it  easier  than  elsewhe/e 
to^push  down  their  tap-roots  into  the  subsoiL  Attempts  to  obtain  complete 
specimens  were  rendered  difficult  by  the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate, 
and  the  hard  (sometimes  rocky)  nature  of  the  groimd.  Experiments  at  trans- 
planting specimens  seem  to  have  entirely  failed  so  far,  though  seeds  have  successfully 
germinated.  As  a  rule  the  plants  grew  with  the  upper  part  of  their  stems  (which 
had  an  average  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet)  raised  above  the  surface,  though  they  were 
sometimes  covered  with  sand  up  to  their  leaves.  Although  Dr.  Poch  observed  flies 
about  the  male  flowers,  these  did  not  seem  to  visit  the  female  plants,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  poUen  is  transported  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  a  light  breeze  from  the 
south-west  being  found  to  blow  daily  about  midday  during  his  stay.  Writing  in 
January,  the  traveller  announced  his  intention  of  making  an  early  start  for  the 
interior  by  way  of  Gobabis  and  Rietfontein. 

The  Comoro  Islands  attached  to  Madagascar.— By  a  decree  dated  April  9, 
1908,  the  government  hitherto  known  as  that  of  Mayotte  and  Dependencies  (which 
has  embraced  the  whole  Comoro  group)  has  been  placed  imder  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Qovemor-General  of  Madagascar,  while  retaining  its  administrative  and 
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financial  autonomy  under  a  functionary  appointed  from   the   general  colonial 
eervice. 

AMURTOA 

McLean  Canyon,  Hamilton  Biver,  Labrador.~-By  a  decision  of  the 
Geographic  Board  of  C^ada,  the  canyon  below  the  Chrand  falls  of  Hamilton  river 
has  been  named  *'  McLean,"  in  honour  of  John  McLean,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.,  who  discovered  the  falls  and  canyon  in  1839,  and  gave  a  vivid  description 
of  them  in  his  book  entitled  '  Notes  of  Twenty-five  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  *  (vol  8,  p.  75).  A  note  on  Mr.  H.  G.  Bryant's  visit  to  the  fella 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  R.0,8,,  vol.  14,;  p.  49. 

Oeographical  Inflnenoea  in  the  Making  of  New  Jersey.—New  Jersey 
is  a  state  of  paradoxes  and  contrasts.  South  Jersey^  or  three-fifths  of  the  state, 
is  coastal  plain,  low,  sandy,  thickly  peopled.  Half  of  North  Jersey  is  thin-soiled 
and  largely  *'  forested."  Yet  in  the  value  of  its  farm-crops  per  acre.  New  Jersey 
takes  the  lead  of  all  the  states.  For  250  miles  its  coast  has  no  commercial  harbour, 
yet  New  Jersey  ranks  among  the  foremost  industrial  states.  Endowed  very  poorly 
with  raw  material,  minerals,  and  water-power,  its  capital  invested  in  manu^turing 
far  exceeds  that  invested  fifty  years  ago  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Yielding 
not  an  ounce  of  copper  ore,  nor  of  coal  to  smelt  it,  the  state's  first  manu£EU2turing 
industry  is  copper-smelting.  Yielding  not  a  drop  of  petroleum,  its  petix)leum- 
refining  is  a  prominent  industry.  Within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  may  be 
admired  on  one  hand  Lakewood's  sumptuous  hotels,  and  on  the  other  the  unpainted 
cabins  of  barefooted  occupants.  Close  by  the  feverish  enterprise  and  capital  of 
New  York  city  stretches  the  pine  belt,  the  haimt  of  huckleberry  pickers.  An  article 
by  B.  H.  Whitbeck  in  the  Journal  of  Geography  (vol.  6,  No.  6)  shows  how  &i 
these  and  other  striking  contrasts  are  due  to  the  state's  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  dense  and  wealthy  urban  population.  The  conmiercial  incapacity  of  the 
coast  constitutes  its  peculiar  qualification  as  a  hotel  resort  for  the  great  centres  of 
wealth  in  its  neighbourhood.  Their  demand,  again,  for  products  fresh  from  fiann 
and  dairy  has  evoked  a  *'  garden  state,"  out  of  a  land  very  poorly  provided  agri- 
culturally. The  valne  to  the  state  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  manufacturing  capital  is  engrossed  in  plants 
close  to  New  York — some  on  the  water  front,  all  of  them  close  to  the  great  coal- 
carrying  railways.  A  striking  example  of  the  infiuence  of  topography  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  role  played  by  First  mountain,  though  less  than  400  feet  high,  in  separating 
a^warming  metropolitan  population  on  the  one  side  from  a  sparse  fiarming  popula- 
tion on  the  other.  Summing  up,  the  writer  holds  that  the  material  growth  of  New 
Jersey  is  due,  first  and  foremost,  to  its  position  between  two  great  states,  two  great 
cities,  and  two  great  harbours. 

The  Lower  Course  of  fhe  Pilcomayo.— In  the  Buenos  Aires  Standard  for 
February  21  appears  the  summary  of  a  report  by  two  young  Swiss-Argentinefl, 
brothers  named  Adalberto  and  Arnaldo  Schmied,  describing  the  results  of  expedi- 
tions in  1906  and  1907  to  the  swamps  of  the  Filcomayo,  south  of  the  24th  pandit 
In  his  survey  of  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  up  to  22^  south,  the 
Norwegian  engineer,  Mr.  Gunnar  Lange,  only  skirted  this  great  tract  of  swmmpj 
country  on  its  western  side ;  and  the  German  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Herrmann,  coming 
from  the  north,  stopped  short  in  his  explorations  at  tibe  entrance  to  the  swamps 
(see  Journal^  vol.  29,  p.  461).  Owing  to  its  marshy  character  the  country  is 
difficult  of  examination,  but  the  brothers  Schmied  claim  that  they  have  solved  its 
hydrographical  problems,  and  determined  the  true  course  of  the  Filcomayo  through 
the  swamps.    This  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  firontier  relations  between  the 
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Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay.  As  now  represented,  the  river-sy stem  south 
of  the  24th  parallel  differs  materially  from  its  generally  accepted  character.  It 
appears  that  there  are  three  main  branches — the  Kio  Confuse,  flowing  into  the 
Paraguay  river  a  little  below  Villa  Hayes,  and  what  in  the  jwesent  report  are  called 
the  northern  and  southern  arms  of  the  Pilcomayo,  uniting  at  Las  Juntas  just  north 
of  the  25th  parallel,  and  thence  flowing  along  the  well-known  course,  agreed  upon 
as  the  principal  channel  of  the  Pilcomayo,  into  the  Paraguay  river  below  Asuncion. 
The  waters  brought  down  by  the  Pilcomayo  to  Lake  Chaja,  at  the  head  of  the 
marshes,  were  found  to  flow  together  till  divided  by  a  strip  of  high  land.  At  the 
point  of  bifurcation  a  deep,  narrow  channel  led  to  the  left  to  the  ditches  of  the*  Kio 
(Donfuso,  while  the  larger  volume  of  water  flowed  on  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  On  a  rough  sketch-map  representing  the  results  of  these  explorations 
the  northern  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo,  flowing  between  the  southern  arm  and  the  Rio 
Confuse,  is  shown  as  a  much  smaller  stream  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  in  the  report  that  it  is  mainly  fed  from  the  rainfkll  of  the 
marsh.  The  channel  connect'mg  Lake  Chaja  with  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo is  in  places  somewhat  ill  defined  and  choked  with  rushes,  but  it  is  regarded 
by  the  brothers  Schmeid  as  unmistakably  the  natural  course  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
they  believe  that  by  clearing  away  the  rushes  much  of  the  wastage  of  waters  in 
the  marshlands  would  be  saved  and  a  practicable  if  provisional  waterway  would  be 
established,  opening  up  a  new  line  of  communications  with  the  southern  provinces 
of  Bolivia.  The  stream  designated  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  identi- 
fied by  the  Argentine  explorers  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  appears  to  be  that 
shown  by  Stieler  as  the  Rio  del  Institute  Geographioo.  Stieler,  however,  though 
showing  it  as  a  southern  (or  western)  loop,  makes  the  northern  (or  eastern)  loop 
the  main  river  and  the  frontier  bietween  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay ;  so 
that  if  the  brothers  Schmied  are  correct,  their  report  is  of  considerable  importance. 

eiVlSAL. 

The  ninth  International  Oeographical  Congress.— A  'Livret  des  Excur- 
sions' has  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  approaching  Congress  at  (Geneva, 
supplying  not  only  the  programmes  of  the  excursions,  but  an  instructive  commentary 
on  the  scientific  lessons  to  be  gained  from  them.  It  may  be  obtained,  at  the  price 
of  1*60  fr.,  from  Prof.  E.  Chaix,  23  Avenue  du  Mail,  Gtoeva.  Those  wishing  to  take 
part  in  the  excursions  are  reminded  that  the  latest  date  on  which  applications  can 
be  received  is  July  1.  This  applies  to  the  excursions  after  the  meeting,  the  latest 
date  for  those  preceding  it  being  June  1. 

Conrse  of  Oeeanography  at  Bergen.— We  are  informed  that  a  course  of 

instruction  in  Oceanography,  embracing  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  will 

again  be  held  this  year  at  Bergen,  between  August  10  and  October  15.    The  fee 

.  charged  is  about  £8,  and  those  wishing  to  attend  the  course  are  directed  to  apply, 

before  July  1,  to  the  Oceanographical  Institute  of  the  Bergen  Museum. 

Oeographical  Field  Study  under  Prof.  DaYis.»Prof.  Davis  announces  his 
intention  of  spending  June  and  the  greater  part  of  July  of  this  year  in  northern 
Italy  and  the  Alps,  studying  certain  geographical  problems.  Among  the  districts 
which  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  following  are  mentioned :  The  north-eastern  footr 
hiUs  of  the  Apennines  near  Ancona ;  the  non-glaciated  valleys  of  the  north-east 
Apennines  near  Faensa;  the  basin  of  Florence;  portions  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast;  various  parts  of  the  Po  basin ;  and  various  types  of  valleys  in  the  Italian 
and  French  Alps  and  the  Cevennes.  In  each  case  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  regard- 
ing the  evolution  and  physical  relations  of  the  existing  surface  forms  will  be 
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stadied.  ProL  Davis  would  be  pleased  to  have  associated  with  him  a  number  of 
adranced  students,  already  somewhat  practised  in  field  study.  The  party  may  be 
joined  and  left  at  any  time,  as  desired^  each  member  making  his  own  trayelling 
arrangements,  and  paying  his  own  expenses,  although,  while  the  party  \a  together, 
it  is  expected  that  plans  will  be  made  in  common.  A  general  reunion  is  proposed, 
about  July  18,  in  or  near  Grenoble,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
rarious  studies.  Prof.  Daris  may  be  addressed  c/o  Kusten  &  Co.,  Turin,  until 
June  30.  A  statement  of  qualifications  or  letter  of  introduction  should  be  sent 
to  him  by  those  desirous  of  joining  the  party. 

Lectoreship  in  Geography  at  Olasgow  TJniversity.— We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Court  of  Glasgow  University  has  decided  to  establish  a  lectureship 
in  geography,  thus  adding  another  to  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  interest  which 
the  subject  is  now  attracting  in  educational  circles. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Geography.— Mr.  H.  0.  Beckit,  m.a.,  Balliol  College, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Reader  in  Geography  at  Oxford  for  the  year 
1908-9.  Mr.  Beckit  has  been  assisting  Dr.  A.  Strahan,  f.b.8.,  in  the  work  of  the 
River  Investigation  Committee  in  the  Exe  basin. 


OBITUARY. 


Colonel  A.  W.  Baird,   B.E.,  C.S.I.,   F.B.S.,   and 
Colonel  H.   F.   Blair,   B.E. 

QuiOKLT  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Richard  Strachey,  two  of  his  brother 
officers  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  have 
also  passed  across  the  borderland  which  separates  the  known  from  the  great 
unknown. 

First  to  cross  was  Colonel  A.  W.  Baird,  who  died  on  April  2.  Colonel  Biurd 
served  most  of  his  time  in  India,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  branch  of  the 
Survey  Department,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  investigate  the  problems  of  tidal 
movement,  and  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  complicated  series  of  observations  which 
were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  tidal  action,  and  to  solve  the  intricate 
problems  surrounding  mean  sea-level.  Under  his  guidance  as  executive  officer, 
stations  of  observation  were  founded  on  Asiatic  shores  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  system  of  registration  inaugurated  which  furnishes  the 
mass  of  data  on  which  we  base  predictions.  Colonel  Baird  had,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  tidal  observation  recognized  as  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  scientific  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Survey  of  India.  To  considerable 
mathematical  ability  he  added  the  gift  of  conscientiouB  thoroughness  in  every 
detail  of  his  work,  and  he  well  earned  the  distinctic«i  conferred  on  him  when  he  ' 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
Indian  career  he  held  the  important  post  of  mint-master  in  Calcutta,  and  hb 
services  in  that  capacity  earned  him  the  distinction  of  Companionship  of  the  Star 
of  India,  and  the  direct  and  formal  recognition  of  the  Government. 

After  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  active  work,  dating  from  his  first 
commission  in  December,  1861,  Colonel  Baird  retired  to  his  pretty  Scotch  home, 
near  Elgin,  and  there  he  continued  to  take  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  all  around 
him  until  declining  health  warned  him  of  the  necessity  for  rest.  He  died  very 
suddenly  whilst  under  medical  advice  in  London. 

Colonel  H.  F.  Blair  belonged  to  the  earlier  school  of  Addisoombe,  and,  like 
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Straohey,  was  a  member  of  that  distinguisbed  body  of  public  servants —the  Bengal 
Engineers — ^under  the  old  company's  regime.  "  Tooney  "  Blair  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  mark  firom  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  Blessed  with  a  sound 
physique  and  strong  yitaUty,  he  was  always  to  the  front  in  any  college  enterprise. 
He  obtained  his  commission  in  June,  1856,  and  his  first  active  service  in  India  was 
in  the  Ambeyla  campaign,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  almost  too 
prominent  activity  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Probably  few  men  on  the  Indian 
frontier  had  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tribes-people  of  the  Afridi  border, 
or  made  such  excellent  use  of  them.  Under  Blair,  the  Zi^ka  Ehel  were  a  hard- 
working and  peaceable  folk,  who  made  roads  and  dug  ditches  with  all  the  fervour 
of  reformed  navvies. 

It  was  his  remarkable  personality  (as  it  was  with  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman  or  Sir 
James  Browne)  which  won  him,  not  merely  the  respect,  but  the  implicit  obedience 
of  aU  these  unruly  border  people.  During  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-80,  he 
soldiered  with  the  Khaibar  force,  and  it  was  then  that  his  exceptional  capacity 
for  rapid  field  engineering  proved  so  practically  valuable.  He  retired  soon  after 
the  war  in  1883,  and  lived  chiefly  in  London,  where  his  keen  intellect  and  sound 
technical  ability  have  ever  been  at  the  service  of  the  public  in  municipal  and  civil 
administrative  work — even  after  the  terrible  affliction  of  blindness  had  befallen 
him.  Then,  perhaps,  in  the  darkness  of  his  daily  life,  was  his  courage  and 
resolution  most  severely  tried.  Tet  they  never  failed  him.  His  home  was  still 
the  home  of  his  many  frontier  friends,  and  his  cheery  welcome  was  for  them  all. 
Always  keenly  interested  in  geographical  enterprise,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
map  of  the  world  was  graven  on  his  memory ;  so  that  men,  discussing  with  him  the 
prospects  of  the  world's  new  ways,  forgot  that  they  were  talking  to  one  who  could 
no  longer  see.  Undistinguished  by  stars  and  ribbons,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  finer  soldier  ever  trod  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Indian  frontier  than 
Heory  Francis  Blair.    He  died  on  April  15,  at  the  age  of  71. 

T.  H.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  MappiBg  of  Lake  Chad. 

Mb.  Boyd  Alexander,  in  his  book  published  in  1907,  'From  the  Niger  to  the 
Nile,'  puts  forward  the  following  claim :  '*  To  sum  up  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  exploration  and  mapping 
of  Lake  Chad,  which  has  considerably  altered  the  idea  previously  held  of  that 
region,  and  has  made  the  lake  into  two.''  * 

Sir  Harry  Johnston^  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Alexander's  work  in  the  Oeographical 
Journal  of  February,  1908,  writes,  ''Barth  snd  Nachtigal  added  somewhat  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  countries  round  this  sheet  of  water,  but  so  far  as  actual 
survey  work  went,  it  was  never  entitled  to  more  than  a  dotted  outline  until  this 
last  expedition  undertaken  by  the  two  Alexanders  and  their  companions,  Gosling 
and  Talbot" 

In  the  Oeographtcal  Journal  for  March,  1908,  A.  K.  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  sources  of  our  information  with  regard  to  Lake  Chad,  pointing  out  that 
''  it  Lb  to  the  French  officers  that  we  owe,  almost  entirely,  our  present  knowledge." 

The  statement  of  A.  K.  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  strictly  accurate. 
It  is  not  possible  to  allow  the  jusUce  of  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  and 
supported  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 

♦  VoL  2,  pp.  375,  376. 
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I  must  ask  leave  to  quote  a  portion  of  an  article  by  M.  Andr^  Meyreoil  in  the 
March  number  of  the  BtUlelin  du  Comite  de  VAfi-ique  Fran^iae^  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  remark  quoted  abore:  **En  tout  cas,  pour  M. 
Johnston,  le  principal  r^sultat  des  efforts  de  ses  yaillants  compatriotes  r^derait 
dans  r^tude  qu'ils  ont  faite  du  Tchad  qui  ne  fut,  ajoute-i-il«  jamais  repr^sente  par 
autre  chose  qu'un  pointill^  jusqu*^  leur  arrive  sur  see  bords. 

^  II  est  ^  peine  besoin  devant  les  lecteurs  du  BtUUtin  de  relever  ce  qu'il  y  a 
d'inexact  dans  une  pareille  affirmation.  H  n*est  possiWe,  en  effet^  de  la  formnler 
qu'^  la  condition  d'oublier  compldtement  les  travaux  pourtant  si  nombreux  et  d 
complete  de  nos  officiers  et  de  nos  fonctionnaires  du  Chari.  Comment  ne  s'^tonnerait- 
on  pas  de  conitater  qu'un  ^oriyain  aussi  ayis^  que  M.  Johnston  ignore  que  depois 
que  Gantil  fit  flotter  sur  le  Tchad  le  premier  bateau  h  yapeur  en  1897,  josqu'^ 
I'apparition  de  la  belle  carte  du  Capitaine  Tilho,  en  1906,  dans  la  O^ographie,  il 
ne  s'est  pour  ainsi  dire  pas  pass^  une  ann^  od  n'ait  ^t^  public  dans  les  remes 
fran9ai8es  quelque  ^tude  sur  le  lac  fameux.  .  .  .*' 

If  any  one  questions  the  facts  that  not  only  were  the  French  the  first  to  make 
a  satisfactory  map  of  Lake  Chad,  but  that  they  did  it  with  a  thoroughness  and  an 
accuracy  which  relegate  all  other  mapping  of  the  lake,  which  has  been  hitherto 
carried  out,  to  a  secondary  position,  he  should  read  Captain  Tilho's  article  on  the 
exploration  of  Lake  Chad  in  La  QSographie  of  March,  1906,  and  study  the 
excellent  map  which  accompanies  that  article. 

A.  E.'s  note  elicited  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Mr.  Alexander  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Qtographical  JoumaL  I  hope  that  the  former 
will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  a  clear  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  letter  is  that 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  it  he  had  not  seen  the  above-quoted  number  of  La 
O^ographie, 

C.  F.  Clobb. 

Note. — Mr.  Alexander  reminds  us  that  three  latitudes  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Talbot  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  and  mentions  "the  astronomical 
determining  of  the  position  of  EaddaL**  The  latter  expression  would  seem  to 
include  the  determination  of  longitude,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
his  map.  For  the  construction  of  the  French  map,  showing  the  state  of  Chad  at 
the  end  of  April,  1904,  thirteen  positions  on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  were 
fixed  in  latitude,  the  longitudes  of  four  of  these  were  determined  by  occultations, 
and  of  nine  by  transport  of  chronometers.  Mr.  Alexander  adjusted  his  traverses 
on  four  of  these  positions  determined  by  Captain  Tilho,  and  has  acknowledged  the 
fact  on  his  map.  An  inset  to  Mr.  Alexander's  map  shows  the  "  shore-line  formerly 
determined,"  and  the  outline  of  this  appears  to  be  based  on  Captain  l^ho's  map  of 
1906^  which  is  of  a  far  more  detailed  character  than  that  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

May  15, 1903. 

May  I  ask  Major  Close  to  refer  to  the  War  Office  Map,  October,  1905,  General 
Staff,  No.  2077,  on  which  our  "  additional  route,"  to  use  A.  K.'s  description,  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  lake  appears  for  the  first  time  ?  If  Major  Close  will  study 
the  '*  route "  carefully,  he  will  see  that  it  follows  a  shore-line  determined  by  us, 
which  greatly  reduces  the  previously  accepted  size  of  the  northern  portion.  More- 
over, our  observations  proved  that  the  lake  is  divided  into  two,  and  my  statement 
to  that  effect  was  published  in  the  Geographical  JoumcU  of  November,  1905. 

The  altered  idea  of  the  lake  shown  by  the  French  in  their  map,  published 
in  La  Oeographte,  March,  1906,  goes  a  good  way  to  bear  me  out,  though  they 
do  not  completely  separate  the  two  parts,  but  show  a  passage  between. 
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I  still  hold  to  my  statement  that  the  lake  is  divided  into  two,  and  in  view 
of  this  fiu;t  and  of  the  alteration  made  by  us  in  the  north-eastern  shore-line,  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  depart  from  my  words  which  said  that  the  work  of  our 
expedition  ''  has  considerably  altered  the  idea  previously  held  of  the  region,  and  has 
made  the  lake  into  two.** 

I  am  not  so  ill  content  that  Major  Close  should  keep  "  A.  E."  company ;  while  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  the  honour  whidi  the  Royal  Geognq>hical  Society  is  giving 
this  year  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  our  expedition,  is  identified  by  that  body 
with  our  record  on  Lake  Chad. 

Kaddai  was  longitudinally  determined  by  sextant  observations. 

BoTD  Alexander. 


The  Qneitioii  of  Mr.  Johnson's  High  Camp. 

In  some  remarks  in  the  March  Oeographicai  Journal,  p.  345,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Mr.  Johnson's  Ascent  of  E  61,**  Dr.  Longstacff  says  a  statement  of  mine,  made 
in  reply  to  an  incorrect  statement  of  his  in  the  Journal  of  January,  1908,  *' ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.** 

I  would  call  Dr.  Longstaff's  attention  to  the  desirability,  when  criticizing  the 
statements  of  others,  of  defining  his  own  position  with  more  predsion  than  he  has 
done  in  this  case.  On  p.  41  of  the  Geographical  Journal  of  January,  1908,  he 
states,  as  he  has  elsewhere  stated,  that  Mr.  Johnson  *' spent  a  night  at  over 
22,000  feet  iu  the  Euen  Lun  when  surveying  beyond  the  Changchenmo  in 
1864.*'  It  was  to  this  statement  that  the  passage  criticized  referred,  which  was 
intended  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  high  camp,  such  as  Dr.  Longstaff  alleges, 
having  been  made  in  this  region  or  district. 

On  p.  345  of  the  March  Journal,  Dr.  Longstaff  again  says,  '<  Johnson*s  high 
camp  was  made  in  1864,  on  his  way  to  the  Yarkand  road  from  tiie  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shayok  river,**  and  adds  that  **  he  ascended  E  61  vMny  miles  to  the  east  in 
1865.**  It  will  be  noted  that  E  61  stands  in  the  region  in  which  Dr.  Longstaff 
says  the  high  camp  was  made  in  1864.  To  this  second  statement  the  passage 
criticized  did  not  refer. 

To  which  of  these  statements  is  one  to  understand  that  Dr.  Longstaff  adheres  ? 
The  two  regions  mentioned  are,  as  he  points  out,  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and 
quite  different  in  character,  the  latter  being  far  more  inaccessible,  and  its  mountains 
higher.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  made  the  high  camp  in 
both  regions  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  the  only  thing  connected  with  Mr.  Johnson*s  explorations  that  my  paper 
concerned  itself  with  was  the  question  whether  Mr.  Johnson  claimed  to  have  camped 
at  over  22,000  feet,  and,  if  so,  where  this  claim  is  recorded.  Dr.  Longstaff  asserts 
as  a  fact  that  he  camped  at  this  altitude,  and  gives  several  references,  presumably 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  in  three  of  which,  containing  accounts  of  Mr. 
Jobnson*s  explorations,  I  was  imable,  as  I  stated,  to  find  any  mention  of  such  a 
camp. 

The  identit^^  of  E  61  with  Eg  or  the  "Muztagh,**  and  Mr.  Johnson*s  building  of 
''masonry  platforms**  at  21,500  feet  are  interesting  items,  bat  they  throw  no  light 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

If  I  have  overlooked  Mr.  Johnson's  statement  of  his  claim,  or  if  Dr.  Longstaff 
thinks  I  am  in  error  in  declining  to  accept  his  own  statement  as  to  the  camp  in 
question  without  adequate  evidence,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  point  out 
where  Mr.  Johnson's  claim  (not  that  of  other  persons  for  him)  can  be  found,  and 
describe  the  method  he  employed  to  determine  the  altitude  of  the  camp,  so  that  an 
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opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion.    In  doing  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cite  any  of  his  collateral  achieyements. 

William  Hukteb  Wobkmah. 
Lucknow,  March  31, 1908. 


SurfEtoe  Fonni  in  Western  Sonfh  America. 

Korthwood,  Middlesex,  April  20, 1908. 

In  the  April  Journal  appears  some  interesting  matter  relative  to  snow-formations, 
or  nieve  penitente,  also  sand-dunes.  The  west  side  of  South  America  offera — 
especially  in  Peru— an  exceptionally  interesting  field  for  the  obsenrance  of  de?ert 
and  mountain  phenomena,  especially  those  induced  by  leolian  action  and  peculiar 
climatic  conditions.  As  regards  the  pillars,  or  penitentes,  as  they  have  been  fanci* 
fully  termed,  they  are  not  confined  to  snow,  but  in  the  foothills  of  the  western 
Andine  desert  region  are  to  be  seen  in  earth,  and  might  be  called  Uerras  penUmta 
with  equal  reason.'*  I  hare  observed  singular  pillars  of  this  nature  here,  generally 
consisting  of  a  tapering  cone  of  soil  capped  at  the  top  by  a  large  pebble,  or  eyen  a 
rock.  I  have  also  noted  similar  but  much  smaller  structures  on  the  plateau  of 
Anahuac,  Mexico.  The  surrounding  level  has,  of  course,  been  worn  down  by  the 
action  of  wind,  sun,  and  rain  (although  parts  of  these  regions  are  rainless) ;  the 
stone  forming  a  sheltering  and  consolidating  covering.  In  the  Chilean  Andes  of 
Tarapacd  there  exists  in  a  certain  place  some  remarkable  series  of  pillars  of  earthy 
mud,  formed  by  disintegrated  rock.  These  strange  pillars,  which  look  like  groups 
of  statuary,  often  are  of  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  formed  of  material  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  During  the  day  and  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  they  become 
soft  and  with  a  muddy-appearing  surface,  but  at  night  become  exceedingly  hard, 
like  frozen  mud — the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  they 
contain.  The  elevation  is  more  than  14,000  feet.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  very 
remarkable  gravel  and  conglomerate  pillars  are  encountered  at  high  elevations  of 
the  most  weird  forms,  also  due  in  some  cases  to  action  brought  about  by  mineral 
impregnation. 

A  word  as  to  sand-dunes.  The  coast  plains  of  Peru  and  Northern  Chile 
form  an  absolutely  rainless  region,  and  here  ssolian  action  plays  strange 
pranks  with  the  fine  drifting  sand.  I  have  observed  the  singular  mScUtnas,  or 
travelling  crescent-shaped  dunes,  here  in  a  most  perfect  form,  especially  near 
Camani  and  on  the  deserts  west  of  Arequipa.  I  made  careful  observations  of  some 
of  these  dimes,  with  measurements,  but  at  the  moment  have  not  my  notebook  at 
hand.  I  observed  an  "  army  *'  of  hundreds  of  them  in  their  slow  movement  across 
the  plain.  Of  course,  the  movement  is  not  visible  without  close  observation,  and 
depends  upon  the  force  of  the  wind.  It  might  amount  to  1  or  2  feet  in  an  hour 
when  the  breeze  blows  briskly.  On  the  sea  verge  I  observed  them  being  '*  bom  " ; 
that  is,  they  evolved  out  of  a  bank  of  ifine  dry  sand,  took  their  charaoterisyc 
crescent  form  on  a  flat  upper  beach,  and  were  strung  out  away  inland,  all  of 
similar  shape  and  proportion,  but  of  var3ring  sizes.  The  asolian  ripples  on  their 
backs — ^which,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  movement  by  the  consta|it  changing  of 
place  of  the  particles — ^reminded  me  of  the  quivering  of'  the  skin  of  an  animaL  I 
have  spoken  of  these  dunes  and  the  region  generally  in  a  recent  book — ^the  *  Andes 
and  the  Amazon.' 

C.  Reginald  Enock. 

*  The  parallelism  between  the  penitentes  and  the  well-known  earth-pyramids  has 
also  been  suggested  by  Dr.  8.  Qtlnther  (of.  Journal,  vol.  26,  p.  91). 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

Tioelfth  Meeting,  April  13,  1908.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
QoLDiB,  K.aM.G.,  D.aL.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbctioits. — George  Bailey  Beak,  M.A. ;  Bev,  James  Bedgate  Brown  ;  Haigh 
Clapham;  Nugent  Medd  Clougher ;  Lieut, -Colonel  H.  S.  Davies;  Bev.  Thomas 
Davis;  George  Victor  Septimus  Dunn;  Major  the  Hon,  Algernon  Banbury- 
Tracey,  B.H.G,,  CM.G, ;  Otto  Honigman;  Leonard  Variance  Lees  ;  George  Lynch ; 
Captain  J.  E.  Mathews  (6th  Fusiliers);  James  William  Miller,  M,A.;  Lieut, 
Henry  Gihbon  Moore,  B,G,A, ;  Lord  William  Percy ;  John  S.  du  Plessis;  JosS 
Maria  Bivas-Groot ;  Cowper  Frederick  Wollaston  Bochfort;  Thomas  Frank 
Southam,  M.D.;  Lieut,  W,  B,  Thompson,  B,G,A.;  Francisco  Jose  Urrutia; 
John  Baxter  Wyles, 

Honorary  Correspondikg  Membbrb. 

Dr.  A,  V.  GrigoHeVj/or  many  years  Secretary  Bussian  Geographical  Society ; 
Prof,  Dr,  G,  Hdlmann,  Director  Boyal  Meteorological  Institute,  President  Berlin 
Geographical  Society. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  Explorations  on  and  around  Prince  Charles  Foreland,  Spitsbergen."  By  Dr. 
W.  a  Bruce. 


Thirteenth  Meeting,  May  11,  1908.— The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Gbobqb  T. 
QoLi)iE,  E.(XM.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  FJt.s.,  President,  in  the  Ohair. 

Elbotions. — Matthew  Cameron  Blair;  Norman  FerUtua  Brander ;  George 
W.  H.  Burton;  Peter  Henry  Clutterhuck;  Bobert  Gordon  Finlayson;  Frederick 
Beckles  GaU;  Bev.  William  Gilchrist;  Gideon  GledhUl;  George  Moss  Lloyd, 
M^. ;  WiUiam  Clements  Logan ;  Edward  Francis  Souihan  Newman ;  Edmund 
B.  Newman;  Captain  Ffcrde  Searight  {Dragoon  Guards);  Jose  Sebastiao  Guil- 
herine  Leao  de  Muller  e  Sousa. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  Geographical  Conditions  and  Railway  Construction  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula." 
By  Noel  E.  BuxtoD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

AddiHane  to  the  lAbrary. 

By  XDWARD  HSAWOOD,  MA.,  Librarian,  B.a.S. 

The  followiiig  abbreyiatioDt  ai  nouui  and  the  adJeotiYei>  derived  from  them    an» 
employedto  indicate  the  souroe  at  artiolea  from  other  publioatioDa.    Geographical 
namee  are  as  a  mle  written  in  full : — 
No.  VI.— Joke,  1908.  3  a 
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Bey.  (Bi7.)  =  Beyiew,  BeYne^  BiYista. 

8.  =  Society,  6ooi^t€,  Selskab. 

So.  =  Soieiioe(8). 

Sitzb.  =  Sitnmgsberidit. 
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A.  3c  Academy,  Academie,  Akftdeinift.  Mag.  =  Maganne. 

Abh.  =  Abhandlai%en.  Mem.  (M^m.)  =  Memoirs,  M^oiies. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annalee,  Annalen.  Met  (m^i)  =:  MeteoralogicaL 

B  =  BnU^in,  Bollettino,  Boletim.  P.  =  Proceedings. 

OoL  =  Oolonies.  B.  =  BoyaL 

Cknn.  =  Oommeroe. 

O.B.  B  Oomptes  Bendes. 

E.  =  Eidknnde. 

G.  =  Geography,  G^graphie,  Geografia. 

Ges.  s  GeseUsdiaft.  '  T.  =  TraDsaotiobs. 

L  =  Institate,  Lutitotion.  !  Ts.  =  Tijdsohrift,  Tidskrift. 

Ii.  =  Isrestiya.  |  V.  =  Verein. 

J.  =s  JonmaL  Verb,  s  Yerbandlnngen. 

Jb.  =  Jahrbnoh.  W.  =  Wissenscbaft,  imd  compounds. 

k.k.  =  kaiseriioh  nnd  kmilglioh.  !  Z.  =  Zeitsohrift. 

M.  =  Mitteilnngen.  Zap.  =  ZapiskL 

On  liCboant  of  ibd  ambigoi^  of  tbe  words  oetavo^  quarto^  etc.,  <be  sixe  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
hdlf-inch.    The  sixe  of  the  Jburtua  is  10  X  6). 

A  selection  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  notieod  olsswhoro  in  tho  « loumaL'* 

iintopi. 

Paroes— Phytogeography.  Ostenfeld. 

The  land-vegetation  of  the  F»rdeB,  with  special  reference  to  the  higher  plants. 
By  0.  H.  Ostenfeld.  (Reprinted  from  *The  Botany  of  the  Faroes,*  part  ilL) 
Copenhagen,  1908.  Sise  10  X  6},  pp.  865-1026.  lUustrations.  Presented  hp  ike 
Author, 

France — Corslea.  Sohibler. 

Jahrbueh  Sehweizer-Alpmcluh^l  {1905-6):  244-267;  42(1906-7):  291-311. 
In  Korsika.    Yon  Dr.  Wilh.  Schibler.    lUustraHons, 
Franee— Heranlt.  B.8.  Languedoc.  G,  80  (1907) :  87-99.  Berthele. 

Une  nonvelle  hypothec  snr  Torigine  du  nom  de  Montpellier.    Par  J03.  Bertheld 
Franee— Historieal.  J,G.,  New  York  6  (1907) :  113-117.  Jeibrson. 

Cfldsar  and  the  Central  Plateau  of  France.    By  Mark  S.  W.  Jefferson.    Sketch-map, 
Traces  the  influence  of  geography  on  Cfe8ar*8  campaigns. 

France — ^Landes.  Paiiagna. 

B^.O.  Com,  Bordeaux  27  (1904) :  214-227,  242-251,  261-271,  286-291. 
Les  Celtes  Bretons  et  les  Phocf^ens  dans  les  Landes  de  la  Gascogne.    Par  A.  de 
Paniagua. 

Franee— Flac^names.  Xourral. 

Glossaire  des  noms  topographiques  les  plus  usitcs  dans  le  Sud-Est  de  la  France 
et  les  Alpcs  Ocoidentalcs.  Par  Daniel  Mourral.  Grenoble:  X.  Drevet,  [no* 
datedy  1907].     Size  9  X  5J,  pp.  124.    Price  3«.  2d. 

Franee,  South-last.       B.6.  Languedoc.  G.  80  (1907) :  115-125.  Sorre. 

L'habitation  dans  les  plaines  littorales  du  golfo  dn  Lion.    Par  Maximilien  Sorre. 
On  types  of  houses  as  influenced  by  geographical  conditions. 
Franee— West  Coast.    La  <?.,  B.8.G.  Parh  16  (1907) :  309-314.  Olonsot. 

R^cents  cas  dMrosion  sur  les  c6tes  du  Poitou  et  de  la  Saintonge.    Par  Etienne 

Clouzot.    Sketch-map. 
Germany—Bavaria^Banube.    PeUrmanna  M.  53  (1907) :  280-284.  Earth. 

Die  Yersickerung  der  Donau  im  Schwabischen  Jura.    Yon  Dr.  Chr.  G.  Barth. 

Sketeh-mapi. 

Germany— Bremen.         DeulBche  Q.  Blatter  30  (1907) :  78-131.  Bauers. 

Der  bremischo  Binnenvorkehr  in  der  Zeit  dcs  groHsen  Fraohtfuhrwerks.     Yon 

Friedrioh  Rauers.    Map. 
Deals  principally  with  the  road  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centnry. 
Oermany— FrussU.  MeieoroL  Z.  24  (1907) :  289-295.  Bchubort. 

Ueber  den  tiglichen  Warmogang  im  Paarsteincr  See.     Yon  J.  Schubert.     Map 

and  Diagram. 
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GermAny— Ehine.  J,B,  ArtiUery  84  (1908):  487-502.  Magoire. 

The  Rhine.    By  T.  Miller  Maguire. 
Treats  of  the  Rhine  in  its  relations  with  human  activities. 
Germany— Saale.  M,0.  Ge$,  Jena  86  (1907) :  1-23.  Engel. 

Die  Sohiffahrt  der  Saale  nnd  die  Beziehungen  dos  Elimas  zu  dersclben.     Von 

Dr.  Eugen  Engel.    JDiaqram, 
See  ante,  p.  671. 
Germany— Shipping.        Deuteehe  O.  Blatter  80  (1907):  45-54.  Lindemann. 

Der  Aufschwung  der  deutschen  Seesohiffahrt  dorch  Dampferhetrieh.    Von  Dr.  M. 

Lindeman. 
Germany— Thnringia.         M.O.  Oe$.  Jena  86  (1907):  24-81.  Gerbing. 

Die  frdhere  Ansdehnung  dos  WaldeB  in  Bildwest-Thttringen.    Von  Luise  Gerbing. 

Map, 
Greeoe— Santo  Maura.        PeUrmanng  M.  68  (1907) :  269-278.  Partsoh. 

Das  Alter  der  Inselnatur  von  Leukas.    Nach  dcs  Hauptmann  v.  Maries  ncuer 

Aufnahme  beleuohtet  yon  Prof.  J.  Partsoh.    Map. 
Discusses  the  former  conneetion  with  the  mainland.    (See  May  number,  p.  504.) 
Holland— Language.  Thimm. 

Dutch  self-taught,  with  phonetic  pronunciation.     By  Captain  C.   A.   Thimm. 

2nd  edition.      London :  E.  Marlborough  &   Co.,   1907.      Size  7 J  X  5,  pp.   120. 

Price  2$,  6d.     Presented  by  the  Publishere. 
Italy.  Lathrop. 

Sunny  Days  in  Italy.     By  Elise  Lathrop.     London:  T.  Werner  Laurie,  [1908]. 

Size  9x6,  pp.  xiL  and  324.    lUmtratiom,     Price  10«.  6d.  net.     Presented  by  the 

PMisher. 
Italy— Handbook.  Baedeker. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  excursions  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tunis,  and  Corfu. 

Handbook  for  travellers  by  Karl  Baedeker.     15th  edition.     Leipzig  (London : 

Dulau  &  Co.),  1908.     Size  6}  x  4,  pp.  liv.  and  488.    Maps  and  Plans,    Price  68. 

Ttoo  copies,  presented  by  the  Editor  and  Publishers. 

Italy— Borne.  Toong. 

["Murray's"]  Handbook  for  Rome  and  the  Campagna.     Edite<l  by  Norwood 

Young.    17th  edition.    London :  E.  Stanford,  1908.    Size  7  X  4^,  pp.  xii.,  626,  and 

172.     Maps  and  Plans.    Price  lOs.     Presented  by  the  PaW/nAef. 
This  edition  has  been  completely  revised  and  in  part  rewritten. 
Mediterranoao.  Fiicher. 

Mittelmeerbilder :  gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur  Kunde  der  Mittelmeerlander. 

Von  Dr.  Theobald  Fischer.    Neue  Folge.     Leipzig,  etc.:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1908. 

Size  8i  X  5{,  pp.  iv.  and  424.    SJcetch-maps.    Price  6m.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 
A  second  series  of  studies  on  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
Bkine.  Xaekinder. 

The  Rhine :  its  valley  and  history.    By  H.  J.  Mackinder.    London :  Chatto  & 

Windus,  1908.     Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  226.    Maps  and  Illustrations,    Price  20«.  net. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Bussia— Bt.  Petortburg.  Gribc^edoff. 

B.A.  Imp.  8c.,  81.  Petersburg  28  (1905):  195-204. 

Les  inondations  de  St.  Petersbourg,  et  quelques  traits  caraot^ristiqfies  des  inonda- 

tionsde  1824, 1822  et  1777.   Par  S.  Griboi^dov.   Maps  and  Diagrams.   [In  Russian.] 

Bwitzorland— Beuif  Basin.  

Regime  des  eaux  en  Soisse.  Bassin  de  la  Beuss  depuis  ses  sources  jusqu'k  TAar. 
l'*'  partie  et  2*  partie,  2**  moiti^.  Execute'  et  public  par  le  Bureau  hydro- 
mctrique  fe'd^ral.  Bern,  1903-1905.  Size  15  x  10,  pp.  (part  1)  10 ;  (part  2,  ii.)  66. 
Plans,  SeetionSf  and  Illustrations, 

Switzerland— Bhine  Basin.  

Regime  des  eaux  en  Suisse.  Bassin  du  Rhin  depuis  ses  sources  jusqu'k  Tem- 
bouchure  do  la  Tamina.  2*  et  3*^  parties  et  1"*  Supplement  [in  1  vol.],  pp.  8 ; 
3'  partie,  A  (pp.  20);  3"  partie,  B,  1"»  moitie'  (pp.  6);  2"  moiti^  (pp.  11);  3« 
partie,  0  (pp.  6).  Execute  et  public  par  le  Bureau  hydrometrique  federal. 
Bern,  1901-1906.    Size  15  X  10.    Plans,  Bectiom,  and  Illustrations, 

3a2 
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ASIA. 
Central  AtU.  Hedin. 

Scientific  results  of  a  journey  in  Central  Asia,  1899-1902.  By  Dr.  Syen  Hedin. 
Vol.  8.  North  and  East  Tibet,  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  (pp.  594);  vol.  4.  Central 
and  West  Tibet,  ^  the  same  (pp.  654) ;  yol.  6,  ipart  i.&,  Meteorologie,  yon  Dr. 
Nils  Ekholm,  ii  Teil  (pp.  48) ;  yol.  5,  part  ii.  Les  obseryationa  astronomiqaea, 
oalcnl^es  et  r^dig^  par  Dr.  K.  Q.  Olraon  (pp.  472) ;  yol.  6,  part  ii.  Geology,  by 
Dr.  Helge  Backstrom  and  Harold  Johansson  (pp.  18);  yol.  6,  part  iii.  Racial 
types  from  Western  and  Central  Asia,  drawn  by  Dr.  Sy^n  Hedin.  Maps,  part  iii. 
Stockholm,  1905-07.  Size  (text)  12i_x  10,  (mapa)  16  X  12.  Maps,  lUustralioM^ 
and  Seetion$.    Pretented  by  Dr.  oven  aedin. 

CeyloiL  Caye. 

The  Book  of  Ceylon,  being  a  goide  to  its  railway  aystem  and  an  account  of  its 
yaried  attractions  for  the  yiaitor  and  touriat.  By  Henry  W.  Caye.  London : 
Caaaell  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xvl  and  664.  Map,  Plan^  and  niwtralion$. 
Price  128.  net.    Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

Ceylon.  Willis. 

Ceylon :  a  handbook  for  the  resident  and  the  trayeller.    By  J.  C.  Willis.    Colombo 
(London :  Dulau  &  Co.),  1907.    Size  8J  x  5J,  pp.  iy.  and  248.    Maps  and  Wue- 
iratious.     Price  5s.  net    Presented  by  the  Publishers, 
A  model  of  what  such  handbooks  ahould  be. 

China— Historical  Hirtii. 

The  aneient  history  of  China^  to  the  end  of  the  Chon  Dynasty.  By  Dt.  Friodrioh 
Hirth.  New  York:  Columbia  Uniyeraity  Preaa,  1908.  Size  8  x  5},  pp.  xx.  and 
384.    Skfitch-map.    Price  $2.50  net.    Presented  by  the  Maemillan  Co. 

Eastern  Asia— Sakhalin.  J.Q.  Tokyo  G.8. 19  (1907) :  697-708.  765-787.        Tokoyama. 
Narratiye  of  a  geographical  excursion  to  Sakhalin.  By  Matajiro  Yokoyama.  JUns- 
tration$.    [In  Japanese.] 

India.  Bees. 

The  real  India.  By  J.  D.  Bees.  London :  Methucn  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  X  5}, 
pp.  xii.  and  852.     Portrait.    Price  lOf.  6d.  net    Presented  by  the  Publiehers. 

India— Himalaya.  Workaun. 

Ice-bound  heights  of  the  Mustagh :  an  account  of  two  seasons  of  pioneer  explora- 
tion and  hijL^h  climbing  in  the  Baltistan  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman.  London:  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1908.  Size 
9J  X  6|,  pp.  xyi.  and  444.  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illuitrations.  Price  2U.  net 
Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reyiewed] 

Ind<hChina— Commnnicatlons.  Barthelemy. 

B.  Comit€Asie  Fran^aiee  7  (1907) :  482-489. 
Conference  du  Lieutenant  B.  Barthelemy  [snr  le  problbme  de  Tisolation  du  Laos]. 
Maps. 

Japan— Bonin  Islands.     J.G.  Tokyo  0.8.  19  (1907) :  569-578,  665-677.  Hattori. 

The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  Bonin  islands.  By  Hirotaro  Hattori.  Skeich'-map. 
[In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Korea.  Weber. 

On  the  Korean  language,  and  the  reading  of  Chinese  characters.  By  E.  J.  Weber 
(pp.  18).  Proposed  transcription  of  the  names  of  Korean  towns.  By  the  eame 
(pp.  6).  (Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society:  Cartographical  (3ommiBaion, 
1907.)    Size  13J  x  8J. 

Japan— Korea.  Inone. 

J.G.  Tokyo  G.8.,  19  (1907) :  523-537,  625-639,  719-738,  799-818,  853-864. 
Qeology  and  mineral  resources  of  Korea.    By  Kinosuke  Inoue.    Map  and  Sedion. 
[In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Lakes.  J.G.  Tokyo  G.8.  19  (1907):  19-25,  302-318.  Tanaka. 

On  the  lakes  of  the  choked  basin  of  the  Senoumi,  Kai.  By  Akamaro  Tanaka. 
Map  (p.  522).     [In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Volcano  Islands.    J.G.  Tokyo  G.8. 19  (1907):  537-550,  639-654.       Wakimim. 
Cn  the  Iwujiina,  or  Volcano  Islands.    By  Tetsugoro  Wakimizu.  Map  and  lUustra* 
tions,     [In  Japanese.] 
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MaUj  Archipelago.  G.Z.  18  (1907) :  425-438.  Xartiii. 

Ein  zweiter  Beitrag  zar  Frage  nach  der  Entstehong  dee  ostindischen  ArchipelB 
Eln  Vortrag  yon  E.  Martin. 

Malay  Peninsula— Kelantan.  Oraham. 

Kelantan :  a  state  of  the  Malay  Peninsnla.  A  handbook  of  information  by  W.  A. 
Qraham.  Glasgow  :  J.  Macljohose  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  140. 
Map  and  lUustrations.    Price  58.  net.    Presmted  by  the  PMUhers, 

Bntsia — Cancasns.  Karpovioh. 

Travaux  Cabinet  G.  PhyHqw,  UniversiW  Imp.  St.  Petersburg,  No.  3  (1906):  21-32. 
Les  Tocherohes  da  lac  Tambonkan.  Par  I.  Karpovich.  Map  and  Diagram.  [In 
Rossian;  French  rAum^^  p.  116.] 

Bnssia— Siberia— Early  Map.  Grigorieff. 

On  an  original  map  of  Siberia  of  tho  seventeenth  century  (the  work  of  Semena 

Bemezoff).    By  A.  Grigorieff.    Size  91  x  6,  pp.  374-381.    [In  Russian.] 
See  April  number,  p.  442. 
Russia— Siberia— Early  Map.    Z.  Ge$.  E.  Berlin  (1908) :  36-41.  Miobow. 

R^mesows  Originalkarte  von  Sibirien  aus  dem  17.  Jabrhundfirt    Von  H.  Micbow. 
Russian  Turkestan.  Fedchenko. 

Ck)nspectns  Floras  Turkestanicse.    Summary  of  the  plants  of  Russian  Turkestan. 

By  O.  A.  Fedchenko  and  B.  A.  Fedohenko.    Part  i    (BuUeU'n  of  the  Turkestan 

Branch,  Imperial  Russian  Geographical   Society,  Supplement  to  vol.  6.)     St 

Petersburg,  1906.    Size  11  x  71,  pp.  96.    [In  Russian.] 

Siam— Teak.  Hosseus. 

Das  Teakholz  in  Siam.  Von  Dr.  C.  C.  Hosseus.  (Sonderabdruck  aus  dem  "  Tro- 
penpflanzer,"  1907,Beiheft  5.)    Size  91  x  6},  pp.  378-391.  Map  and  lllwlrations. 

AlBIOA. 

Africa.  Selous. 

African  nature  notes  and  reminiscences.   By  Frederick  Courteney  Selous.   London  : 

MacmiUan  &  Co.,   1908.    Size  9  x  5^,   pp.  xx.  and  356.    Illustrations.    Price 

108.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publislicrs. 
Congo  State.  Castelein. 

The  Congo  State ;  its  origin,  rights,  and  duties.    The  charges  of  its  critics.    By  A. 

Castelein,    8.J.      London:    D.  Nutt,  [1908].    Size  7J  x  5,   pp.    274.      Price    'Ss. 

Presented  by  the  Publislier. 

Bgypt.  Cromer. 

Modern  Egypt.    By  the  Earl  of  Cromer.     Two  vols.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1908.    Size  9  X  6,'pp.  (vol.  1)  xviii.  and  594;  (vol.  2)  xiv.  and  600.     Map   and 
Portrait.    Price  24«.  net.     Presented  by  the  PMitthers. 
See  review  in  the  May  number,  p.  552. 
French  Congo.  La  (7.,  B.S.O.,  PaH»  16  (1907) :  281-286.  len&nt. 

Operations  de  la  mission  Lenfant  dans  les  bassins  du  Bahr  Sara  et  du  Logone. 
Lettre  du  Commdt  Lenfant.    Sketch-map. 
See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record,  January,  1908,  p.  106. 

Oerman  East  AfHoa.  Mecklenburg-Bchwerin. 

Deuisehes  Kdonialblatt  19  (1908):  111-122. 

Die   zentralafrikanisohe  Expedition    S.    H.    des  Herzogs  Adolf   Friedrich    lu 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 
See  note  in  the  April  number,  p.  445. 
iTory  Coast— Ethnology.     Rev.  Hudes  eihnogr.j  Paris  1  (1908) :  16-32.  Delafosse. 

Le  peuple  Si^na  ou  S^noufs.    Par  Maurice  Delafosse.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
Xamerun.  Deutsehes  Kohnialblatt  19  (1908) :  64  -69.  Olauning. 

Von  Bameoda  an  die  West^jrenze.    Bericht  des  .  .  .  Hauptmanns  Qlauning  Uber 

eine  Expedition  nach  Bascho.    Sketdt-map. 

Mauritius.  Scottish  G.  Mag.  24  (1908) :  57-78.  Bruce. 

The  evolution  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Mauritius.  By  Sir  Charles  Bruce. 
Illustrations. 
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Xoroooo.  Weifgerber. 

BemHgnements  Col,,  Com.  Afrique  Franfaiae  17  (1907):  196-206. 
A  travers  lea  Gh&ouia.    Par  Dr.  F.  Weiflgerber.    Map  and  llluaraHoiu, 

Kigoria^-OottOB.  BirtwifUe. 

Gotton  growing  and  Nigeria.  By  0.  A.  Birtwisile  (British  Ootton  Growing 
ABBOoiation,  No.  26).    Manoheater,  1908.    Size  8}  x  5},  pp.  26. 

Korth-East  Afrioa.     Deuttche  Rundwhau  G.  80  (1907) :  13-22,  66-74.  Keber. 

Yon  AdiB  Ababa  fiber  den  Aasabot  nach  Dschibnti.     Yon  Friedrioh  J.  Bieber. 

lUuBtraUom. 
Uganda— MiBsioni.  '  MvUint. 

The  wonderful  story  of  Uganda.    By  the  Bey.  J.  D.  Mnllins.    2nd  edit.    London : 

Ohnroh  Missionary  Sociely,  1908.    Size  7)  x  5,  pp.  xiL  and  236.    Map  and  lUw- 

trations.    PreaenUd  hy  the  PMUherB, 
A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Uganda  mission  of  the  C.M.B. 

HOBTH  AXIBICA. 

Canada.  Stewart 

The  land  of  the  Maple  I<oaf:  or,  Oanada  as  I  saw  it.  By  B.  Stewart.  London: 
G.  Routledge  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  7|  X  5,  pp.  yiii.  and  216.  lUuHratiant. 
Price  6».    Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

Canada— Hiitorio&L  Bnrpse. 

The  search  for  the  Western  Sea ;  the  story  of  the  exploration  of  North- Western 
America.    By  Lawrence  J.  Burpee.    London :  Alston  Rivers,  1908.    Size  9x6, 

?p.  Ix.  and  652.     Map$  and  JllwtrationB.     Price   IQs.   net.     Preaented  by  (he 
*Mt$her$. 

Xezioo  and  Colorado — Mines.  Eiokarl 

Journeys  of  observation.  By  T.  A.  Bickard.  San  Francisoo  (London :  E.  Walker), 
1907.  Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  xvi.,256,and  130.  lUustrations  and  Sections.  Price  15«.  net. 
Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

Korth  Amerioa.    Jahrbueh  Sehweiter^Alpendvh  48  (1906-7) :  210-235.     Koenigsbergsr. 
Bergfahrten  in  Mexioo  und  Colorado.    Yon  Prof.  Job.  Koenigsberger.    lUutira- 
tions  and  SkeU^'maps. 

North-Weit  America.  Bmith. 

ArcbiBoIogy  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound.  By  Harlan  I.  Smitii. 
(PubL  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition.  Yol.  2,  part  vi.)  Leiden  and  New 
York,  1907.    Size  14  x  11,  pp.  301-442.    Map  and  lUustraiions. 

Bt.  Lawrence — ^Niagara  Falls.  Bpaneer. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara :  their  evolution  and  vaiying  relations  to  the  Great  Lakes ; 
characteristics  of  the  power  and  the  effects  of  its  diversion.  By  Joseph  William 
Winthrop  Spencer.  Ottawa,  1907,  Size  9}  X  6),  pp.  xxxii.  and  490.  Maps, 
Sections^  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

United  Btotes— Arizona.    B.G.8.  Philadelphia  5  (1907) :  6-11.  Johniom. 

A  recent  volcano  in  the  San  Francisoo  mountain  region,  Arizona.  By  Douglas 
Wilson  Johnson.    Shei^-W'P  <^^  I^l^9^tions. 

United  States— (l^lifomia,  Gilbert  and  others. 

TJ.8,  Qeol  8urv.  B.  834  (1907)  :  pp.  xii.  and  170. 

The  San  Francisoo  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906 ;  and  their  effects  on 

structures  and  structural  materials.    Reports  by  G.  K;  Gilbert,  R.  L.  Humphrey. 

J.  E.  Sewell,  and  F.  Soul^,  with  preface  by  J.  A.  Holmes.    Plans  and  IttustraUons. 

United  States— Maryland.  

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  St.  Mary's  County  (pp.  210).  Calvert  County 
(pp.  228).  Baltimore,  1907.  Size  10}  x  7.  Illustrations  and  separate  eases  c/ 
Mapin.    Presented  by  the  Maryland  Oeological  Survey. 

United  SUtes— Wyoming.     U.S.  Qeol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Paper  68  (1907) :  pp.  72.        Fisher. 
Geology  and  Resources  of  the  Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming.    By  Cassius  A.  Fisher. 
Maps,  Diagrams^  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 
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OBHTBAL  AHB  SOTTTH  AKSBIOA. 
BraiU— Para.  Oorthell. 

Port  of  Para,  Brazil.  By  Elmer  L.  Oorthell.  BroaselB,  1907.  Sise  9x6,  pp.  14. 
JIfap. 

Britiih  Qniaaa.  Harrison. 

BritiBh  Gniana  and  its  resonroes.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison.  London,  1907.  Sive 
7x5,  pp.  40.    Portrait,    Price  6d 

Columbia.  PaUtn. 

Colombia  en  la  mano,  6  Belaoion  historioa,  geogriifioa,  administratiya,  pdlitioa, 
iisoal  y  estadistioa  de  la  Bepnblioa  de  Colombia.  ...  Por  LisCmaoo  PaUn. 
Bogota,  1906.    Size  9x6,  pp.  120.    Prsiented  by  Sefior  G.  R,  CkHderiSn, 

Eonador.  B.8.Q,  Lima  21  (1907) :  48-67.  Bmro. 

Yiaje  al  Oriente.    De  Qnito  al  Curaray.    Por  Yioente  H.  BraTo. 
Frenoh  Chiiaaa.  Eicbard 

Notice  historiane  snr  la  Gnyane  Fran^aise,  public  k  roooasion  de  TExposition 

Coloniale  de  Marseille  (Mai-Noyembre  1906).    Par  Henry  Richard.    Paris,  1906. 

Size  11 J  x7J,pp.  16. 

Panama — Canal.  Bigelow. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  daughters  of  Danans.    By  John  Bigelow.    New  York, 

1908.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  48.    Profile, 

The  writer  has  some  serions  oritioisms  to  make  on  American  methods  so  far  adopted, 
which  seem  to  compare  nnfayonrably  in  many  ways  with  Uiose  of  the  French  company. 

Panama  Canal.  J,It.  United  Service  7.  62  (1908) :  175-195.  Colqnhonn« 

The  strategical  and  economical  effect  of  the  caning  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
Archibald  R.  Colqnhonn.    ilfaps. 

Patagonia.  WUekens. 

Erlantemngen  zn  R.  Hanthals  Qeologischer  Bkizze  des  Gebietes  zwischen  dem 
Lago  Arg^tino  nnd  dem  Seno  de  la  Ultima  Esperanza  (Sftdpatagonien).  Yon 
Dr.  Otto  Wilckens.  (Sonderdbdrwik  a,d.  Berichten  aer  Natwrfonchenden  QeteUeehaft 
%u  Freiburg  i,  Br,,  Band  xy.)    Freibnrg,  1907.    Size  9)  x  6,  pp.  22.     Map. 

Pem.  B.a,G,  Uma  19  (1906) :  256-^260.  ForseUns. 

Yiaje  entre  el  Hnallaga  y  el  Pachitea  (1906).    Por  G.  Forselins. 

Pem— CommnnieatioBS.      B.8,Q,  Lima  19  (1906):  241-255.  Eobledo. 

Los  yaderoB  del  Mishagna  al  Mann.    Ppr  Lnis  M.  Robledo.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
Pem— Sontes.  B.8.0.  Lima  19  (1906):  260-301.  Uosa. 

Las  hoyas  del  Madre  de  Dies  y  Madera  y  la  nneya  mta  de  Urcos,  Marcapata  y 

Tahnantisnyo.    Por  Ehirique  8.  Llosa.    Map. 

Pem— Sandia.  B.S.G.  Lima  21  (1907) :  68-85.  Jimlnes. 

Proyinoia  de  Sandia.    Por  Mariano  Tejada  Jimenez. 

AUBTBALASIA  AVB  PACIFIO  ISLANDS. 

Australia — Climate.  Dn  Fanr. 

The  effect  of  polar  ice  on  the  weather.    By  E.  Da  Fanr.    [Abstract.]    (From  the 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  41, 1907.)    [Sydney.  1908.] 

Size  8)  X  5},  pp.  4.    Map  and  Illustrations. 

Hew  Gninea— Biimarok  Arehipelago.    Ololnu  98  (1908):  7-12.  P5oh. 

Wandernngen  im  nordlichen  Telle  yon  Sad-Nenmecklenbnrg.  Yon  Dr.  Rudolf 
Poch.    Map  amd  Illustrations. 

Hew  Zealand— Boology.  Cockayne. 

Some  obseryations  on  the  Coastal  Yegetation  of  the  Sonth  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
Part  i.  General  remarks  on  the  Coastal  Plant  Coyering.  By  L.  Cockayne.  (From 
Trans.  New  Zealand  Institute,  yol.  89,  1906  [pp.  312-359].)  Wellii^i^n :  John 
Mackay,  1907.    Size  8)  x  6|,  pp.  48. 

Hew  Zealand— Surrey.  

New  Zealand,  1907.  New  Zealand  Geological  Department,  First  Annual  Report. 
(New  Series.)    Size  18}  x  8},  pp.  18.    Maps  and  Illustrations. 
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Paeifle  Islands. 

Die  geographische  Yerbreitnng  der  yulkaniaohen  Gebilde  and  EndheinnDgen  im 
Bismarokarohipel  nod  anf  der  Salomonen.  Dissertatum  .  .  .  yon  Karl  Lndwig 
Hammer.    Gieeaen,  1907.    Si«e  9  X  6,  pp.  64.    Map.    Price  2$. 

South  Anitralia.     T.  and  P.R,8.  SotUh  AuBtralia  81  (1907) :  71-76.  Kawm. 

Geological  features  of  part  of  Eyre  Peninsula.    By  D.  Mawson. 
South  Australia— Ethnology.   T.  and  P.R.8.  South  Australia  %1090T):  1-62.   Basedow. 

Anthropologioal  notes  on  the  Western  coastal  tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of 

Southern  Australia.    By  Herbert  Basedow.    Illuttratiow. 

POLAB  BEGIOVS. 

Antaretie— eoology.  Wilekns. 

Zur  Geologie  der  Siidpolarlander.    Yon  Otto  Wilokens.    {Separat-Ahdruck  a,d. 
Cenlralblatt  filr  Mineralogify  t*.«.io.,  1906,  No.  6.)    Stuttgart,  1906.    Sixe  9x6, 
pp.  173-180. 
A  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Swedish  expedition. 

Antaretio— South  Georgia.    Petermanm  M,  58  (1907) :  278-280.  Siialatka 

Die  Cumberland-Bai  in  S&dgeorgien.    Von  Dr.  A.  Szielasko.    Map. 

Greenland.  Xylius-Eriehsen  and  XoUko. 

L.  Mylins-Eriohsen  og  Harald  Moltke.  Gr^nUnd:  illastreret  skildring  af  den 
Danske  Literere  Gr^nlands-ekspeditions  rejser  i  Melyillebugten  og  c^hoM  Uandt 
jordens  nordligst  boende  mennesker— Polareskimoeme — 1903-1904.  G<^>enhagen, 
etc. :  Glydendalske  Boghandel,  1906.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  628  and  yiii.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Greenland.  Basmusten. 

Knud  Basmussen.  Under  Nordenyindens  sy^be.  Gopenhaffen,  etc  :  Glydendalske 
Boghandol,  1906.    Size  9  x  5^,  pp.  202.    Presented  by  (he  PublisherB. 

Polar  Congress.  Ann.  Hydrographie  84  (1906):  510-516.  Herrmann. 

Die  Internationale  Kongress  f&r  die  Erforschung  der  Polargegenden  zu  Brfissel 
1906.    Yon  E.  Herrmann. 

Polar  Begions.  Faustini 

A.  Faustini.    Le  Terre  Polari :  sguardo  generale  alia  lore  storia  e  geografia  dai 
tempi  pih  lontaui  ad  oggi.     Bergamo:  Institute  Italiano  d'Arti  GnUSche,  1908. 
Size  10)  X  7i,  pp.  196.    Map$  and  lUuitrations.    Price  6  lire.    Presented  hy  ike 
PuUieheri. 
A  sketch  of  the  history  of  polar  disooyery  and  its  results. 

Spitsbergen^Geodasy.  

Missions  scientiflques  pour  la  meeure  d'un  arc  de  m^dien  au  Spitzberg,  entre- 
prises  en  1899-1901 ,  sous  les  auspices  des  Gouyemements  Russe  et  Su^dois. 
IViiasion  russe.  Tome  I.  Gdodesie,  Ilr  section ;  A.a. — Mensuration  de  la  base  ayeo 
Tappareil  de  Struye  (pp.  184).  Tome  II.  Physique  terrestre,  etc.  IX*  section; 
B.— Ge'ologie.  1,  Les  diabases  du  Bpitzberg  oriental  (pp.  80).  St.  Petersburg,  1907. 
Size  12|  X  10.    Afap,  Illustrations^  and  Diagrams. 

KATHBKATIOAL  GBOGBAPHT. 

Astronomy— Moon.  Saryiss. 

The  moon :  a  popular  treatise.  By  Garrett  P.  Serriss.  London :  S.  AppleCon, 
1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  248.  lUustraiions  and  Diagrams.  Prios  6s.  net 
Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [See  ante,  p.  670.  j 

Cartography.  Ponekw. 

Pliysiographik.  Entwurf  einer  einheitlichen  Abbildungslehre  der  uns  um- 
gebenden  Welt.  Von  Karl  Peuoker.  {Separatabdruck  aus  Mitt  d.  k.k.  Oeogr. 
Qesdlschaft  in  Wien^  1907,  Heft  12.)  Size  9x6,  pp.  81-744.  Maps.  Presented 
by  the  Author. 

Cartography— Prcjeotion.  

Tables  for  the  projection  of  graticules  for  squares  of  1^  side  on  scale  of  1 :  250,000, 
and  for  squares  of  }^  side  on  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  other  tables  used  in  projecting 
maps.  (To  be  used  as  Appendix  XI.  Text-book  of  Topographical  Suryeyiug.) 
London,  1907.  Size  10*  x  7J,  pp.  32.  Map  and  Diagrams.  Presented  by  the 
Topographical  Section,  War  Office. 
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OompMf— DerUtioiL  Ainalc^. 

Magnetiflm  and  the  deviation  of  the  compass  in  iron  ships.  By  Thomas  L.  Ainsley. 
New  edition.  Sooth  Shields,  eto.,  [not  dated].  Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  166.  Charts  and 
lUustratioM.    Price  39.  6d.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Lengitnde-Determiiiation.  Wade. 

Egypt,  Snirey  Department,  paper  No.  5.  A  field  method  of  determining  longi- 
tudes by  obseryations  of  the  moon.  By  E.  B.  H.  Wade.  Cairo,  1907.  Size  11x7, 
pp.  48.    Illustration  and  Diagrams. 

Tables.  BaU. 

Altitude  tables  computed  for  intervals  of  four  minutes  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  0^  and  SO^'  and  parallels  of  declination  0°  and  24°  designed  for  the 
determination  of  the  position  line  at  all  hour  angles  without  logarithmic  com- 
putation. By  Frederick  Ball.  London:  J.  D.  Potter,  1907.  Size  10^  x  7i, 
pp.  xxxiy.  and  246.    Prtoa  15f.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Time.  

List  of  time  signals,  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  1908.  London : 
Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  1908.    Size  10  X  6,  pp.  82. 

PHT8ICAL  ABB  BIOLOGICAL  GBOeBAPST. 

Biogeography.  Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  80  (1907) :  59-66.  Sehiller-Tists. 

Der  Austausch  von  Pflanzen  und  Tieren  zwischen  der  Alton  und  Neuen  Welt. 
Von  Sohiller-Tietz. 

Earth-moTements.  C.R.A.  So.,  Paris  166  (1908) :  64-68.  Lallemand. 

Sur  la  mesure  des  mouvements  gen^raux  du  sol  an  moyen  de  nivellements  r^p^tes 
^  de  longs  intervals.    Note  de  Cb.  Lallemand.    Sketct^nap  and  Diagram. 

Foresto  and  Elvers.         B.8.G.  Cam.  Paris  29  (1907) :  748-768.  Gu^not. 

Des  inondations  et  du  d^boisemeut.    Par  Gu^not. 
Geologieal  mstory.  Habenicht. 

Das  Schdpfongsproblom  ^elost?     Yon    H.    Habenicht.     (Aus  der    Zeitschrift 

"  Glauben  und  Wissen,"  1908,  Heft  3.)    Size  9 J  X  7,  pp.  10.    Presented  by  the 

Author. 

Geomorphology— Erosion.    Bw.  G.  Annuelle  1  (1906-07):  281-308.  Brunhes. 

Erosion  fluviale  et  Erosion  glaciaire :  observations  de  morphologie  compar^e.    Par 

Jean  Brunhes.    Illustrations  and  Sketch-maps. 

The  author  here  elaborates  the  ideas  put  forward  in  a  note  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
for  July,  1907,  p.  95.    (See  also  May  number,  ante,  p.  569.) 
Geophysies.  G.Z.  14  (1908):  13-20.  Heeker. 

Der  Aufbau  der  Erdkruste  in  matheraatische-physikaliscber  Hinsicht.    Von  O.  ' 

Heeker. 

Geophysics.  Science  27  (1908) :  227-233.  Becker. 

Age  of  a  cooling  globe  in  which  the  initial  temperature  increases  directly  as  the 
distance  from  the  surface.    By  Dr.  George  F.  Becker.    Diagram. 

Meteorology— Air-currents.  Trowbridge. 

Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Washington  Z6  (190T) :  390-397. 
On  atmospheric  currents  at  very  great  altitudes.    By  Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge. 
Diagrams. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  trains  left  by  large  meteors. 
Phytogeography.  Bower. 

The  origin  of  a  land  flora :  a  theory  based  upon  the  facts  of  alternation.    By  Dr. 
F.  O.  R)wer.    London:  Maemillan  &  Co.,  1908.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  728. 
Illustraiions.    Price  ISs.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
An  investigation  of  the  possible  mode  of  evolution  of  land  vegetation  in  general, 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  geographical  relations. 

Seismology.  Hobbs. 

Earthquakes :  an  introduction  to  seismic  geology.    By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
London  :  S.  Appleton,  1908.    Size  8x5,  pp.  xxxii.  and  336.    Jlfap^,  UluetrcUionSy 
and  Diagrams.    Price  Ss.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
Identical  with  the  American  edition  reviewed  in  the  April  number  (p.  433). 
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AKTHBOPOeEOeBAPHT  AND  HISTOBICAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

Anthropogeography.  O.Z.  18  (1907) :  401-425.  Hettaer. 

Die  Geographie  dee  Menschen.    Yon  Alfred  Hettner. 
Anthropology.  JrtMsr, 

QoeBtions  on  the  omitoms,  beliefs,  and  languages  of  sayages.    By  J.  6.  Fraier. 

Oambridge:  University  Press,    1907.    Size    6i  X  4,    pp.  52.    Presented  by  the 

Publishers. 
A  Talaable  aid  to  travellers  desirous  of  studying  uncivilized  peoples.    Copies 

may  be  had  at  the  Society. 

Anthropology.  Kaaaa. 

The  TTorld's  peoples :  a  popular  acoount  of  their  bodily  and  mental  oharaoters, 
beliefs,  traditions,  political,  and  social  institutions.  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane. 
London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  8x5},  pp.  xii.  and  434.  lUueUratums. 
Price  6$.  net.    Presented  by  the  PtMishers. 

Commercial.  Dedkert. 

Grundzilge  der  Handels-  und  Verkehrsgeographie.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Deckert 

Yierte  Auflage.    Leipzig :  Carl  Ernst  Poeschel,  1908.    Size  8}  x  5),  pp.  x.  and 

390.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
Commeroial  Geography.      J.0„  New  York  6  (1907) :  122-128.  HntohinioiA. 

A  plea  for  a  broader  conception  of  economic  geography.    By  Lincoln  Hutchinson. 
Commercial— Inland  Navigation.    G.Z.  14  (1908) :  20-39.  Dix. 

Deutsche  Flussschlffahrt  in  fremden  Brdteilen.    Yon  Arthur  Dix. 
Eoonomic— Boolamation.    B.G£.  Philadelphia  5  (1907):  n-2S.  Hanhberger. 

The  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  salt  marshes  and  deserts.    By  Dr.  John  W. 

Harshberger.    Illustrations. 
Ethnology— Folk-lore.  Gommo. 

Folk-lore   as   an   historical    science.    By  George  Laurence  Gomma.    London: 

Methnen  &  Co.,  1908.    Size  9  X  5},  pp.  xvi.  and  372.    lUustratiom.    Priee  Is.  Qd. 

net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
Historioal— Colnmbui.    Smithsonian  Mise.  CoU.  48  (1907) :  428-457.  Chinea. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca,  dated  1494,  relating  to  the  second 

voyage  of  Columbus  to  America  .  .  .  (Translated,  ^rith  notes,  by  A.  M.  Fernandez 

de  Ybarra).    Faesimile  Maps. 
Written  from  Hispaniola  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Seville. 
Historical— Ftt-sang.        J.O.,  Tokyo  0.&  19  (1907):  607-625.  flhiratori. 

On  the  land  Fu-sang.    By  Eurakichi  Shiratori.    [In  Japanese.] 
Historieal  Geography.  Beelns. 

Elieee  Reclus.    L'homme  et  la  terre.    Yols.  8  and  4.    Paris :  Librarie  Universelle 

(1905),     Size  11  X  8J,  pp.  (vol.  8)  640;   (vol.  4)  652.    Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Price  20 /r.  per  vol.     Presented  by  M.  Paul  Bedus. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Bezold.  HeUmann. 

Wilhelm  von  Bezold.  Ged'achtnisrede  .  .  .  von  G.  Hellmann.  [Issued  as  supple- 
ment to  the  Meteorologische  Zeitschrift,  xxiv.  Band,  7.  Heft.]  Brunswick,  1907. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  32. 

Bndgett.  Shiploy. 

John  Samuel  Bndgett.    Biographical  sketch  by  Arthur  E.  Shipley.    (Reprinted 
from  the  Yolume  of  Scientific  Papers  published  as  a  Memorial  of  the  late  J.  8. 
Budgett.)    [Cambridge,  1906.]    Size  11x9,  pp.  56.    Portrait.    Presented  by  the 
Author. 
The  late  Mr.  Budgett  is  well  known  for  bis  biological  research  in  Africa  and 

elsewhere. 

EtzUnb.  Deutsche  G.  Blatter  80  (1907) :  55-77.  Wolkonhaner. 

Der  Nilmberger  Kartograph  Erhard  Etzlaub.    Yon  Dr.  Aug.  Wolkenhauer. 
Etzlaub,  about  whom  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  was  the  author  of  some  of  iho 

earliest  modern  maps  of  Germany  or  portions  of  it. 
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Hdlprin.  B.8.Q.  Philadelphia  6  (1908) :  1-30.  

Addresses  delivered  at  the  meeting  held  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin.    Portrait. 
Addresses  by  a  nnmber  of  speakers  on  yarions  aspects  of  He!lprin*8  life-work. 

Stow.  Tovng. 

The  life  and  work  of  George  William  Stow,  South  African  geologist  and  ethnolo- 
gist.    By  Robert  B.  Yoimg.    London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1908.     Size 
7*  X  5,  pp.  vi.  and  124.    Portrait    Prioe  S$.  6d.    Presented  by  the  PMiahere. 
Stow  is  best  known  for  the  posthumous  work  on  the  natiyes  of  South  Africa, 

reviewed  in  the  Joumcd  for  December,  1905  (p.  661). 

0BHSRAL. 

British  Empire.  Le  Oouteur. 

The  great  outposts  of  the  Empire.    By  Wilson  Le  Oouteur.    London,  1907.    Size 

7J  X  4},  pp.  224.    Map  and  illuttratione.    Presented  hy  Messrs.  Houlder  Bros.  <fe  Co. 

{Federal- Hotdder-Shire  Line).    [See  p.  670,  ante.^ 

Ooimogony.  KSlke. 

Das  Problem  der  Entwiokelung  unseres  Planetensystems.  Aufstellung  einer 
neuen  Theorie  nach  vorhergehender  Kritik  der  Theorieu  von  Kant,  lAplace, 
Poincar^,  Moulton,  Arrhenius  u.  a.  Von  Dr.  Friedrioh  Nolke.  Berlin :  J.  Springer, 
1908.    Size  9)  x  6},  pp.  xii  and  216.     Priee  6m.     Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

Edueational — Text-book.  Toung. 

A  rational  geography.    By  Ernest  Toung.    Part  ii.    London :  G.  Philip  &  Son, 
1908.    Size  7}  x  5,  pp.  xvi.  and  208.    Sketeh-maps  and  Diagrams.     Priee  Is.  6<i. 
Presented  by  the  PublUhers. 
See  review  of  Part  i.  in  the  April  number,  p.  437. 

Bducational — Text-book.  Stephenson. 

The  elements  of  geography.  By  J.  H.  N.  Stephenson.  Part  i.  General  geo- 
graphy. London :  E.  Stanford,  190a  Size  7i  X  5,  pp.  xiv.  and  160.  Maps  and 
Diagrams.    Prioe  8«.  Gd.    Presented  by  the  PMisher. 

Hints  to  Travellers.  Holding. 

The  camper's  handbook.  By  T.  H.  Holding.  London :  Simpkin  &  Co.,  1908. 
Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  412.    IllustratioTU.    Priee  5s.  net.    Presented  ly  the  Publishers. 

Hints  to  Travellers.  Stewart. 

Active  service  pocket-book.  By  Bertrand  Stewart.  Third  edition.  London: 
W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  [not  dated  ;  1907].  Size  5^  x  4,  pp.  sxxii.  and  940.  Diagrams 
and  Illustrations.  Price  4«.  net.  Two  copies^  presented  by  the  Author  and 
Publishers.    [See  May  number,  p.  561.] 

Oeeanie  islands.  Kieoll. 

Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist,  being  an  account  of  many  little-known  Islands  in 

three  oceans  visited  by  the  Valhalla,  R.Y.S.     By  M.  J.  ISicoll ;  with  an  introduc- 
•  tion  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford.      London :  Witherby  &  Co.,  1908. 

Size  9x6,  pp.  XX  yi.  and  246.     Sheteh-maps  and  Illustrations.     Priee  Is.  64.  net. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 

EUROPE. 
England  and  Wales.  Ordnanee  Survey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  April  1  to  30, 1908. 

1-ineh  (third  edition):— 
In  outline,  99, 143, 144,  292,  293.     \s.  each  (engraved). 
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S-inah—Ooonty  Maps : — 
Ckymwall  (Fint  KeyisionX  31  h.w.,  mjl,  42  8.b^  47  8.B.,  57  v.w.,  59  k.w^  h.b.,(59  8.b. 
and  60  8.W.),  65  b.b^  (66  h.b^  8.B.,  and  66a  N.w.),  66  8.W.,  (66a  H.w.,  66  VA  and  8^X 
81  N.B.,  B.W.,  B.B^  84  H.B.  K«nt  (Seoond  BeviBum),  83  (n.w.  and  B.W.),  25  v.b^ 
35  N.B.,  38  N.W.,  47  N.E.,  57  B.W.,  75  aw.  LineolnBhire  (Fint  Befision),  9  s.w^ 
10  N.W.,  11  N.E.,  8.E.,  13  6.E.,  14  8.W.,  21  8.W.  PembrokeBliire  (First  ReYision)^ 
10  N.W.,  B.W.,  15  S.B.,  21  N.B.,  S.E.,  22  N.B.,  S.W.,  85  K.E.,  8.B.  Torkshiiv  (First 
Revision  of  1891  Survey),  236  fl.w.,  245  n.e.,  b.b.,  246  h.b.,  247  n.w.,  259  8.E., 
266  H.B.    If.  eaeh. 

86-inelL—- Conntj  Maps  : — 
CornwaU  (First  Revision),  LXX.  13;  LXXHI.  7,  8,  9 ;  LXXIV.  1,  2. 4,  5,  6,  8,  9. 
10, 14 ;  LXXV.  1,  2,  5,  7,  9,  16 ;  LXXVI.  1,  5,  9, 13;  LXXXU.  (10  and  6X  11,  13, 
14,  15, 16 ;  LXXXVII.  2,  7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 ;  LXXXIX.  2.  Hampsbiie  (Seoond 
Revision),  XOIII.  6.  Kent,  LXXI.  16.  Ltneashire  (First  Revision  of  1891 
Survey),  C.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15;  CIV.  13,  16;  CVH.  1,  2,  3,  5.  Pembrokeihire 
(First  Revision),  XXXIII.  15 ;  XXXIX.  15,  16 ;  XL.  13,  14.  Yorkshire  (First 
Revision  of  1891  Survey),  OCni.  1;  CCV.  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15;  CCVI.  14; 
CCXVI.  11;  CCXIX.  12;  CCXX.  4  ;  CCXXXI.  1,  3 ;  CCXXXIII.  5,  6.    3«.  each, 

(E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 

England— River  Thames.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew's  ***  Half-inch  to  mile  "  map  of  the  river  Thames  from  its  sooroe  to 
the  sea.  Scale  1:  126,720  or  1  inch  to  2  stat.  miles.  Edinborgh:  Jc^&n 
Bartholomew  ft  Co.,  [1908].  Price,  mounted  in  cioth,  2$.  net.  Pretenied  by  the 
Publisher. 

Oermanj.  Oaetrsich. 

Pliozane  Ablagerungen  in  der  Eifel  nnd  am  Mittelrhein.  Yon  Dr.  K.  Oestreich. 
Scale  1  :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7'9  stat.  miles.  Petermanne  MiUeilungen,  Jahrgang, 
1908,  Tafel  8.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.    Presented  by  the  PMisher. 

Oermanj.  Banff. 

Hohenschichtenkarte  der  Eifel  auf  Grundlage  der  von  der  KonigL  Prenss. 
Landesaufnahme  heransgogeben  topographisohen  Uebersiohtskarte  des  Deutsohcn 
Reichee  von  Dr.  H.  Rauff.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat  miles.  Bonn  : 
Friedrich  Cohen,  [1908].    Price  3m.    Presented  by  ilie  Publisher. 

Basing  his  map  upon  the  sheets  of  the  German  ^vemment  survey,  Dr.  H.  Banff 
shows  the  height  of  land  by  contours  and  oolour-tinting  from  sea-level  to  750  metres, 
at  intervals  of  50  metres.  The  map  is  full  of  topograpbioal  detail,  and  yet  is  remark- 
ably clear  and  legible,  owing  chiefly  to  careful  execution.  There  are  altogether 
fifteen  contours  used  for  indicating  the  heights,  and  this  Ib  probably  the  reason  for 
choosing  different  colours,  instead  of  selecting  tints  of  the  same  eoloor,  which  would  . 
have  b^n  more  satisfactory.  The  abrupt  changes  from  green  to  brown  which  oocar 
at  200  metres,  and  from  brown  to  purple  at  450  metres,  are  objectionable,  as  they 
suggest  corresponding  abrupt  changes  in  the  natural  features  at  these  points,  which  oi 
course  do  not  exist.  The  stereoscopic  system  of  tinting  occasionally  usea  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  consistent  and  reasonable,  and  might,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  tints, 
have  given  sufficient  scope.  Still,  this  is  really  a  good  general  map  of  the  Eifel 
district,  and  one  which  should  fulfil  the  double  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
published— of  providing  a  useful  map  for  the  tourist,  as  well  as  one  that  will  be  of 
sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  service  to  geologists  and  other  scientific  specialistB.  An 
explanatory  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  aooompanies  the  map. 


Indian  Government  Surreys.  Bnrveyor-Oeaeral  of  India. 

India  and  adjacent  countries,  scale  1 :  1,000,000.  Sheet  78,  1907.— Levels  in 
Sind,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets  :  42,  parts  of  districtB  Larkhana, 
Hvderabad,  Sukkur,  nnd  Ehairpur  State,  1907;  43,  district  Hyderabad  and 
Khairpur  State,  1907;  46,  districts  Karachi,  Hyderabad,  and  Thar  and  Farkar, 
1907;  48,  districts  Karachi  and  Hyderabad,  1907;  70,  districts  Hyderabad  and 
Thar  and  Parkar,  1907.— -Northern  Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles. 
Sheet  39,  part  of  Kashmir,  1907.— North- Western  Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale 
1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  21  s.w.,  part  of  Afghanistan,  1907. — North- Western 
Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets :  381 ,  parts  of  Las  Bela  State 
and  Jhalawan,  Kalat  State  (Baluchistan),  1907 ;  439,  parts  of  Afghanistan  and 
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WaairiBtan,  1907:  440,  parts  of  Afghanistan,  district  Zhob  (BalncbistanX 
and  Waziristan  (N.W.F.  Froyinoe),  1907 ;  448,  parts  of  Wasiristan  and  Bannn 
district,  1907 ;  449,  parts  of  Afghanistan  and  district  Zliob  (Baluchistan),  1907.— 
Bouth-Eastorn  Frontier  Snrrey,  scale  1  inch  to  8  miles.  Sheet  7,  parts  of 
districts  Toung-ngn,  Amherst,  Salwin,  Thara^raddi,  Pyapun,  Hanthawaddi,  and 
Thatun  (Burma),  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  1907.-— South- Eastern  Frontier 
Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  4  n.w.,  parts  of  districts  Hatha,  Bhamo, 
Shwebo,  Ruby  Mines,  and  Northern  Shan  States  (Burma),  and  Mongmao  (China), 
1907. — Bengal,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles,  district  Shahabad ;  scale  1  inch  to  8  miles, 
districts  Manbhun  and  Monghyr,  1907. — Bengal  and  Central  Proyinoes  Surrey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  64>m,  10  and  14,  parts  of  district  Palamau 
(Bengal),  and  Sargnja  State  (C.P.),  1907 ;  73>h,  3  and  7,  part  of  district  Midnapur, 
1907;  7B-I,  2  and  6,  parts  of  districts  Manbhun  and  Hazaribagh,  1907;  73-j, 
1  and  5,  parts  of  districts  Manbhum  and  Singhbhum,  1907 ;  73-h,  10  and  14,  parts 
of  districts  Birbhum  and  Burdwan,  1907. — Eastern  BeuKal  and  Assam  Survey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  milei,  Sheets  78-d,  12  and  16,  parts  of  districts  Bajshahi 
(Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam),  Murshidabad  and  Nadia  (Bengal),  1907. — Bombay 
Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  47-e,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Thana 
and  Kolaba,  1907;  47-j,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Poena  and  Satara,  1907. 
— Burma  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets :  84-n,  3  and  7,  parts  of 
districts  Lower  Chindwin  and  Bhwebo,  1907 :  85-p,  1  and  5,  districts  Bassein, 
Myaungmya,  and  Maubin,  1907 :  85-p,  10  and  14,  parts  of  districts  Hanthawaddi, 
Maubin,  Myaungmya,  and  Pyapun,  1907 ;  85-1*,  12  and  16,  part  of  district  Pyapun. 
1907  ;  94-B,  1  and  5,  part  of  district  Taung-ngo,  1907 ;  94-h,  9  and  13,  94-o,  12 
and  16,  part  of  district  Thaton,  1907;  94-h,  10  and  14,  94-H,  11  and  15,  parts  of 
districts  Thaton  and  Amherst,  1907. — Burma,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  93h, 
part  of  South  Shan  States,  1907.— Central  India  and  Bajputana  Survey,  scale 
1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  55-b,  2  and  6,  parts  of  States  Bhopal,  Rajgarh, 
Narsinghgarh,  and  Qwalior  (CJ.  Agency),  1907. — Central  Provinces  Survey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  55  i,  9  and  18,  part  of  district  Saugor,  1907; 
64-0,  9  and  13,  part  of  districts  Sambalpur  and  Gan^^pur  State  (Bengal),  and 
Bilaspur  district  and  Baigarh  State  (C.P.),  1907.— Punjab  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.  Sheets :  44-o,  1  and  5,  parts  of  district  Hissar  and  Patiala  State,  1907 ; 
53 -F,  12  and  16,  parts  of  districts  Saharanpur  and  Dehra  Dun  (U.P.),  and 
Ambftla  (Punjab),  1907.— Sind  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  52,  parts 
of  districts  Hyderabad  and  Karachi,  1907. — United  Provinces  Survey,  scale  1  inch 
to  1  mile.  Sheets :  53-K,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  MuzaiTarnagar,  Meerut,  Bignor, 
and  Moradabad,  1907 ;  54-m,  8  and  7,  parts  of  districts  Etah,  Mainpuri,  and 
Farukhabad,  1907;  63-h,  1  and  5,  parts  of  districts  Banda  and  Allahabad 
(U.P.),  and  Rewah,  Sohawal,  and  Panna  States  (O.I.  Agency),  1907;  63-b,  11 
and  15,  parts  of  districts  Bahraich  and  Gronda,  1907;  63-j,  10  and  14,  parts  of 
districts  Fyzabad  and  Basti,  1907.— United  Provinces,  district  Farukhabad,  scale 
1  inch  to  8  miles.  Calcutta:  Surveyor-Generars  Office,  1907.  Pretented  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  through  the  India  Office. 

India— Korth-West  Frontier.  Topographical  Section,  Oeneral  Btiif. 

North- Western  Trans-Frontier :  Mohmand  Country.  Scale  1 :  175,000  or  1  inch 
to  2*75  stat.  miles.  Reduced  and  printed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton, for  the  Topographical  Section,  General  Staflf,  from  the  Half-inch  Sheets 
of  the  Survey  of  India,  April,  1908.  London :  Topographical  Section,  General 
Staflf,  War  Office,  1908.    Price  U.  Presented  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operatione, 

AFBICA. 
Cape  Colony.  Cape  Geological  Commission. 

Geological  map  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Scale  1 :  238,000  or  1 
inch  to  3*7  btat  miles.  Sheets :  XLII.,  XLVI.,  LII.  Cape  Town :  Geological 
Commission,  1907-08.  Price  2«.  6d.  each  sheet.  Presented  by  the  Directory  Qeologicai 
Survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Sheet  LII.  shows  the  geological  features  of  the  country  from  Mafeking  and  from 
the  Transvaal  border  westward,  as  far  as  the  24°  E.  longitude.  XLII.,  and  XLVI. 
which  adjoins  it  to  the  north,  ehow  the  geology  of  the  district  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  from  Hopetown  to  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Pokwain.  In  addition  to  Hopetown  the  former  sheet  includes  Kimberley,  while  on 
the  latter  Barkly  West  and  Warranton  appear.  A  vertical  section  is  given  at  the  foot 
of  each  sheet 
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Egypt.  Buryey  Department,  Cairo. 

Topographical  Map  of  Egypt.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1*3  inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  Sbeeta : 
N.E.  II.-I.  8.W.  X.-L,  X.-IL,  XI.-I.,  XI.-U.,  XII.-I.,  XU.-IL,  XHI.-I.,  XIII.-II. 
Cairo :  Survey  Department,  1908.  Presented  by  the  Direetor-GenercU,  Survey  Depart- 
mentf  Cairo, 

Egypt.  Bory^j  Department,  Cairo 

Topographical  Map  of  Egypt  Bcale  1:10,000  or  6.3  inohee  to  1  stat  mile. 
Payum  Province.  Sheets :  8.w.  21-3,  21-4,  21-5,  21-7, 21-8, 22-4, 22-5, 22-6, 22-7, 
22-8,  22-9,  23-4,  23-5,  23-6,  23-7,  23-8.  Qalinbia  Province.  Sheets :  n.«.  7-4, 
7-5,  7-6,  8-4,  8-5,  8-6,  9-5.  Cairo :  Survey  Department,  1907-08.  Presented  by 
ike  DirectoT'General,  Survey  Department,  Cairo, 

Gold  Coast  Gnggisberg. 

Map  of  the  Gold  Coast    Published  bv  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill 
Rodger,  k.o.m.q..  Governor,  under  the  direction  6f  Major  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  b.i., 
F.B.a  8.,  Director  Of  Surveys,  Gold  Coast    ScaU  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  1*9  stat 
mite.    Sheets :  72-K-IIm  Bompata  t  73.M-II.  ftnd  73-K-I.«  Ada.    Edinburgh  and 
London  t  W.  k  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd.,  1908.  Priee  2$.  each  sheet.  Presented  by  Major 
F.  0.  Ouggisherg,  B,E,,  Director  of  Surveys,  Gold  Coast, 
The  Ada  sheet  includes  the  country  from  the  coast  to  6^  0'  N.  lat,  and  from  0^  dff 
to  1°  3'  E.  long.,  and  thus  shows  the  lower  course  and  mouth  of  the  river  Yolta,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  unnamed  on  the  sheet.    On  the  Bompata  sheet  the  country  from  6^  30' 
to  7°  5'  N.  lat.  and  from  1^  0'  to  1®  30'  W.  is  represented.    The  sheets  are  printed  in 
colours  conformably  with  the  others  of  the  same  series,  and  contain  the  usual  clear 
explanation  of  terms  and  symbols. 

Moroceo.  Osntil  and  Chesnean. 

Itiil^raires  dans  le  Haut  Atlas  Marocain  p^r  Louis  Gentil.  Carte  honor^  d'une 
subvention  du  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  dress^  et  dessinee  avec  la 
collaboration  de  Marius  Chesnean.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat  miles. 
La  Geographic,  vol.  17,  1908,  PI.  2.  Paris :  Masson  et  Cie.,  1908.  Presented  by  M. 
Ch.  Babot, 

M.  Louis  Gentil's  routes  and  surveys  extended  along  the  coast-line  from  Mogador 
southward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Draa,  and  in  various  directions  inland  to  about  7^ 
W.  long.  In  addition  to  the  topographical  features  along  the  lines  of  the  routes 
followed,  the  geology  of  the  country  traversed  is  dearly  shown  by  colour-tinting,  and 
tho  map  is  most  complete  in  the  information  it  contains.  An  account  of  M.  Gentil's 
explorations,  accompanied  by  this  map,  is  given  in  the  Paris  Geographical  Society's 
publication  La  Geographic  (1908, 15  Mars). 

Southern  Nigeria.  dnryey  Department,  Lagos. 

Map  of  tho  Wesiem  Prdvince  of  ihe  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
Compiled  at  Survey  Department  Lagos,  1907.    Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9 
stat.  miles.    Sheets :  73-D  and  part  of  C  ;  73-E ;  73-J  and  part  of  I.    London : 
Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1908.    Price  6d,  each  sheet.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Director  of  Military  Operations. 
These  are  preliminary  editions,  uncoloured,  of  three  sheets  of  the  Gk>vemment 
Survey  of  Western  Province  of  Southern  Nigeria,  including  Lagos  and  the  country  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  8°  5'  N.    Owing  to  dense  forests  and 
the  thickly  wooded  nature  of  the  country  generally,  a  regular  triangulation  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  map  is  therefore  chiefly  based  upon  a  large  number  of 
carefully  measured  and  adjusted  traverses  made  either  by  Mr.  E.  P.  .Cotton,  the 
Director  of  Surveys,  himself,  or  under  his  direct  supervision.    What  with  clearing 
the  groimd,  the  running  of  the  traverse  lines,  the  astronomical  observations,  and  the 
careftd  system  of  adjustment  and  computation,  the  work  represented  is  far  more  than 
would  be  supposed  by  the  outline  appearance  of  the  sheets.     No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  heights,  but  these  will  be  given  upon  later  editions  of  the  sheets,  ihe 
present  being  only  preliminary  issues,  published  to  meet  pressing  demands.    A  note 
states  that  in  the  flDal  map  the  spelling  of  place-names  will  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  although  why  this  has  not  been  done  in  the 
present  instance  is  not  explained.    The  scale  of  1 :  250,000  has  been  adopted  for  pub- 
lication, so  that  tho  sheets,  although  forming  a  separate  map,  can  rwidily  be  embodied 
in  the  general  map  of  Africa  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Topographical  Section  of 
the  War  Office. 

Transvaal.  Transvaal  Geological  Bnryoy. 

Transvaal  Geological  Survey.    Scale  1 :  150,000  or  1  inch  to  2*4  stat  miles.    Sheet 
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3,  Middleborg.  Pretoria:  Mines  Department,  Geological  Survey,  1907.    Presented 

hy  the  TranavacU.  Government, 
The  area  included  in  this  sheet  was  geologically  surveyed  in  1903-6  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Mellor,  B.BO.,  f.g.b.,  with  the  exception  of  the  north -west  and  south' west  comers,  which 
are  from  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Hall,  b.a.,  f.o.s.  A  pamphlet  accompanies  the  sheet, 
giving  a  description  of  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleburg,  and  of  the 
country  westwards  as  far  as  Bronkhurst  Spruit,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  for  which  Mr.  H. 
Eynaston,  B.A.,  F.O.S.,  the  director  of  the  survey,  has  written  an  introduction. 

AMXBIGA. 

Argentine  Bepublio— Xntre  Bios.  Bepartamento  de  Obras  PfibUcas,  Buenos  Aires. 

Carta  de  la  Provincia  de  Bhitre  Bios.    Construlda  por  el  Departamento  de  Obras 
Pifblicas  con  los  datos  de  su  archive.    Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat.  miles. 
8  sheets.   Buenos  Aires :  Departainento  de  Obra0  PUblicas.  Presented  hy  the  Argen- 
tine Ministry  6/  PMid  Works^  ihroitgh  W.  8.  Barclay,  Esq. 
This  ie  a  good  map,  oH  k  k^g6  bCal^^  6t  ih^  Province  of  ^BDtre-Kios,  constructed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Argentina  from  surveys  &nd  all  available  documents 
in  its  archives.    It  lA  printed  in  Oolours,  &nd  gives  as  an  inset  an  enlarged  plan  of 
Paraod,  the  capital  of  the  province.     A  useful  fable  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
heights  will  be  found  in  the  souUi-west  comer  of  the  map. 

Argentine  Bepublio— Eio  Parana.  Ministerio  de  Obras  Publicas,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bio  Parana.    Piano  de  Navegaoi<5n.    Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1  6  stat.  mile. 
7  sheets.     Buenos  Aires :  Ministerio  de  Obras  Pifblicas,  1901-1907.    Presented 
hy  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works  through  W,  8.  Barclay,  Esq. 
These  charts  of  the  Bio  Parang,  from  recent  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  Public  Works  of  Argentina,  have  been  presented  to  this  Society  by 
that  department  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Barclay.    Soundings,  in  feet,  are 
shown  along  the  navigation  channel  below  the  level  of  ordinary  low  water,  in  addition 
to  which  the  general  depth  of  the  water  above  and  below  19  feet  is  shown  by  two 
different  tints  of  blue.     Other  information  likely  to  be  useful  for  navigation  of  the 
river  is  given,  and  altogether  the  charts  are  most  creditable  productions. 
Bolivia.  Mesa. 

Mapa  general  de  la  Bepublica  de  Bolivia.     Por  Luis  Garcia  Meza.     Scale 
1 :  2,500,000  or  1  inch  to  395  stat.  miles.    Winterthur :  A.  G.  Suiza,  1908. 

AUSTBALASIA. 

Dnteh  New  Oninea.  Lorenti. 

H.  A.  Lorentz'  Expedition  nach  dem  siidwest lichen  Neu-Guinea,  1907.    Scale 

1 : 3,000,000  or  1  inch  to  47*3  stat.  miles.     Petermanm  Mitteilungen,  Jahrgang, 

1908,  Tafel  9.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.    Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

IBDIAH  OCEAK. 
Indian  Oeean.  Dallas  and  Walker. 

Meteorological  Atlas  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  North  Indian  Ocean.  Prepared 
chiefly  by  W.  L.  Dallas,  under  the  direction  of  Gilbert  T.  Walker,  m.a.,  so.  d.,  p.r.s., 
Director-General  of  Observatories.  Simla :  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  1908.  Presented  hy  tlie  Director  of  Observatories,  8imla. 
Price,  in  India,  B.  13;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I7s.  Qd. 
This  atlas  will  be  specially  noticed  in  a  subsequent  number. 

0EHEBAL. 

World.  Benians  and  Knight. 

Historical  Atlas  with  chronological  notes.    By  E.  A.  Benians,  m.a.,  and  T.  H. 

Knight,  u.A.    The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Edition.   London :  George  Gill  &  Sons, 

Ltd.,  [1908].    Price  8d. 

0HABT8. 
Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographie  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographie  Department,  Admiralty,  during 

March,  1908.    Presented  hy  tl^e  Hydrographer,  Admiralty, 


No.  Inches. 


Hew  Charts. 


26  m  =  {18.5}    England,  south  coast,  Tor  bay.    Plan  :— Torquay  harbour.    3#. 
2568  m  s    5*2      Orkney  islands :— Hoy  sound.    Bs. 
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No.  Inches. 

3665  m  =    0'24  Central  AMoa  : — Victoria  Nyanza;  southern  portion.    50. 

8686  m  =     3  0  Ceylon : — ^Approaohes  to  Colombo  harbour.    S». 

0Q01  ».  /l'^\  Philippine   islands  :•— Uoilo  strait,  part  of   Goimaras   strait, 

2391m*  1^.2)  iiofio  river.    3i. 

3632  m  =:     5*9  China,  south  coast  :~Wan  chu   chan  (8tonteuUer9  island)  to 

Brothers  point.    4s. 

1080  m  =     1*9  Tasmania,  river  Tamar  :~Low  head  to  Launoeston.    3s. 

Hew  Plans  and  Plans  added. 
957  m  ss    8-7      Ports  in  the  Philippine  islands.    Plan  added :— Lanang.    2f . 

Gharts  CanooUed. 
No.  CftDMlledby  No. 

26  England,  south  coast :— 1  New  Chart. 

Tor  bay,  Torquay  harbour.    /    Tor  bay,  Torquay  harboor 26 

2568  Scotland,  north  coast  :~1  New  chart 

Hoy  sound.  /    Hoy  sound 2568 

2391  Ports  in  the  Philippine), 


islands :— Port  San  Miguel, 
Port  Iloilo,  Port  Baluagan 
or  Sta  Anna. 
975  Philippine       islands  :— 
Port  Kavite,  Kavite  Navy 
Yard. 
1 080  Tasmania  .—River  Tamar V 
from  the  sea  to  Launoeston.  j' 


New  chart. 
Iloilo  straif,  part  of  Gnimaras  strait,  Iloilo 
river 2391 


New  chart. 
Biver  Tamar,  Low  head  to  Launoeston  .    1080 


Charts  that  have  received  Important  Oorrectioni. 

No.  1188,  The  World  .—Coal  and  Telegraph  Chart.  850,  Netherlands :— Tmuiden 
harbour.  2351,  France,  we«t  coast :— Anse  de  Benodet  to  Chauss^  de  Sein.  2853, 
France,  west  coast :— Bade  de  Croisio  to  Presqutle  de  Quiberon.  2852,  France, 
west  coast  :—Preequ*ile  de  Quiberon  to  Anse  de  Benodet.  2628,  Malta  islaod, 
south-east  portion.  20606,  North  Atlantic  ocean,  western  portion.  2177,  America, 
north  coast:— Baffin  bay.  1422,  Labrador.  3255,  Entebbe  bay.  692,  Mada- 
gascar :— St.  Augustine  and  Tull^ar  bays.  1002,  Madagascar :— Diego  Snares 
bay  to  Andransaombi  bay.  3487,  Philippine  islands :— Manila  and  Kavite 
anchorages.  2721,  Gulf  of  Siam,  sheet  III.  1965,  Eua  Lakh  to  Kao  Tao  Shan 
islands.  2350,  Australia,  east  coast: — Double  point  to  Cape  Grafton.  2683, 
Pacific  ocean.  787,  Pacific  ocean :— Cape  Corrientes  to  Kadiak  island.  788,  South 
Pacific  ocean :— Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  western  sheet.  789,  South  Pacific 
ocean  : — Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  eastern  sheet 
(/.  D.  Potter,  AgmU,) 
Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  8ea.  JCeteorologieal  Ofiee. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat  and  Bed 
Sea,  May,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  6d.  each.  Preimddd 
hy  the  Meteorological  Office. 

North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorolcgical  OflUe. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  May, 
1908.  ILondon :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  6d.  each.  PreeerUcd  by  the 
Metcorologioal  Office. 

north  Atlantic.  U.S.  Hydrographio  Oillcc. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  April,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.    Presented  hy  the  U.S.  Hydrographio  Office. 

Horth  Pacific.  VS.  Hydrographio  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Padflc  Ocean,  May,  1908.  Washington:  U.B.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.    Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographio  Office. 

K.B.— It  wotdd  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fello-ws 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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Denotes  Articles  and  Papers.  f  Bibliographical  Entry. 

§  Reviews  and  Notices. 


A. 

Aach  river,  Water-supply  of,  440 
Abbassia — 
Climate  of  Abbassia,  near  Cairo :  B.  F. 

E.  Keeling,  460  f 
Abyssinia — 

Abyssinia  of  to-day:  R.   P.  Skinner, 

119t 
Escnrzione  al  monte  Znqnala:  L.  de 

Castro,  577  f 
Map :    West-Gallaland.    Routen     der 

Expedition  y.  Mylius-Bieber,  1905: 

F.  J.  Bieber,357t 

Renim  iEthiopicamin  soriptores  ocoi- 

dentales:    0.    Becoari   and    P.    E. 

d*  Almeida,  349  f 

Ynloano    della  Dancalia  in  erazione: 

A.  M.  Tanoredi,  349 1 

Acker,   A.    von,    Dictionnaire  Eitabwa- 

Fran9ais  et  Fran9ais-Kitabwa,  577.t 
Aconcagua — 
Altitude  du  sommet  de  rAooncagua, 
IMtermination  de :  F.  Schrader,  221  §, 
352 1 
Active  Service  Pocket-book:  B.  Stewait, 

561  §,  695  t 
Adam,  F.,  Clans,  septs,  and  regiments  of 

Scottish  Highlands,  348  f 
Adamawa — 
AuB  West  Adamana  :  Lieut.  StrQmpell, 
578 1 
Adams,  F.  D.,  On  need  of  a  topographical 

survey  of  Dominion  of  Canada,  578  f 
Adirondack     rainfall     summit:    R.     C. 

Horton,  122t 
Adis  Ababa — 
Yon  Adis  Ababa    iiber  den    Assabot 
nach  Dschibuti :  F.  J.  Bieber,  690  f 
Admiralty    Charts,    130 1,    242  f,   359 1, 

471 1,  586 1.  699 1 
Adrian,  K.,  und  J.  G.  Rothaug,  Earte  der 
Bezirke  Stadt  und  Land  Salzburg  und 
Hallein,  467 1 
Adriatic — 
Hohe  des  Mittelwassers  in  Rogoznica, 
Zara,    und    Sestrice  :     J.    Gregor, 
229  t 
Adye,  E.  H.,  Modem  Lithology  illustrated 

and  defined,  381  § 
Aeronaut,  Record  of  an :  Gertrude  Bacon, 
670  § 

No.  VI.— June,  1908.] 


Afghanistan — 
Autour  de  TAfghanistan  par  le  Kara- 
korum  et  la  petit  Tibet :  Commdt.  de 
Lacoste,  231  f 
Conference  du  Commandant  de  Laooste, 
119  t 
Africa- 
African    Nature    Notes    and    remini- 
scences :  F.  C.  Selous,  689 1 
Bantu    phonetics:    E.    Jaoottet,  94 §, 

232 1 
British  East— 
Geology  of:  H.  B.  Muff,  674 
Papers  relating  to,  350  f 
Cape  to  Cairo,  A  woman's  trek  from : 

MaryHaU,  94§,  120t 
Disposal  of  Africa :  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 

232 1 
East- 
Maps  :    Dentsch  -  englische    Grenze 
zwischen  dem  30  Langengrad  und 
dem    Djipe-See:    C.  Juriscb    und 
M.  Moisef,  585  f 
Positions    ...  of     Anglo-German 
boundary  commission  triangulation 
from  Zanzibar  to  Mount  Ruwenzori, 
460 1 
Scboa  zum  Stefanisee  und   zu  den 
Borangalla,yon :  J.  R.  Luchsinger, 
460 1 
Sogennante    Grosse    Ostafrikanisohe 
Graben  zwischen  Magad  und  Laua 
ya  Mueri:  C.  Uhlig,  217  J,  460  f 
East  Africa  Protectorate.     Report  on 
forests   of   Kenia:  D.  E.  Hutchins, 
360t 
Esst  Central :  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's 

Expedition,  445 
Eisenbahnen  Afrikas,  350  f 
J^tats  musulmans  de  TAfrique  Centrale  : 

Commdt.  Gaden»349  f 
French  Central — 
Mission  Cbari-Lao  Chad.     Re'cit  du 
voyage  de  la  Mission :  A.  Chevalier, 
350  t 
French  West— 
Mise  en  valeur  de  TAfrique  Occi- 
dentale    Frar^aise:    H.    Chevans, 
460  t 
German  East — 
Abschniirung  Sansibars  von  Deutsche 
ostafrika:  R.  Hermann,  120  f 

3  B 
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German  EaBt—oonUnued, 
Astronomischen    and     geodatUchen 

Arbeiten,  welche  zur  FeBtlegong 

der    Grenze     Doutsoh-Ostafrlkas, 

etc. :  L.  Ambronn,  578  f 
Enrerbung   von  DentBoh-Ostafrika : 

J.  Graf  V.  Pftjil,  r)78t 
OberflachengestaUuDg  and  Geologie 

Deuteoh-Ostafrikas :  W.  Bernhardt, 

125 1 
Oetafrikanisohe    Pendel-Expedition, 

Ergebnisse  der:  E.  EohlBchutter, 

120 1 
ZentralafrikaniBche   Expedition   dee 

Herzogs  A.  F.  zn   Meoklenbarg- 

Scbwerin,  689 1 
German  South- West — 
Deutsche  Kolonialwirtsohaft.    I.  8Ud- 

west  Afrika:  P.  Rohrbaoh,  461  f 
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Sea,  the  stury  of  exploration  of  North-   | 

West  America,  690  f  I 

Burrard,   S.  G.,  on   Heights   of   Hima- 
layan Peaks,  103 
Burton,  F.  M.,  Shaping  of  Lindsay  by   | 

the  Treat,  98  §  , 

Burtt-Davy,  J.,  Agricultural  and  pastoral   I 

possibilities  of  the  Transvaal,  122  f 
Bus,    Sunken    Land   of:    H.    S.   Poole,   ' 

124 1 


Buxton,  Sir  F.,  rem  irks  on  **  Old  King- 
dom of  Kongo,"  613 
Byrde,  — ,  Surveys  in  Liberia,  106 


Cairnes,  D.  D.,  Moose  Mountain  district 

of  S.  Alberta,  578 1 
Cairo — 
Cairo,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  three 
chief  cities  of  Egyptian  Sultans :  D. 
S.  Margoliouth,  238  f,  437  § 
Map— 
Plan  du  Caire  :  R.  Huber,  469 1 
Calcutta- 
Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mergui 
Archipelago :  T.  Forrest,  125  f 
California — 
Earthquake,  Some  after  lessons  taught 

by  the :  J.  W.  Red  way,  518  ♦ 
High  Sierra  of  California :    J.  N.  Le 
Oonte,  462  f 
Callao— 
Oscillations  du  rivage  dans  la  bale  du 
Callao,  Contribution  It  I'^tnde  dee: 
P.  Berthon,  123  f 
Calvert,     A.     F.,     Granada     and     the 
Alhambra,  212 §,    230  f ;    Toledo:    an 
historical   and  descriptive  account  of 
"  City  of  generations,"  457 1 
Cambier,  E.,  Etudes  sur  les  transforma- 
tions de  rEsoaut,  575  f 
Cambodia — 
Geographic  physique  .  .  .  deCamboge, 
576 1 
Cambridge — 
Cambridgeshire     Maps.     Supplement, 
additions  and  corrections,  1907:  H. 
G.  Fordham,  457 1 
Cami,  Lake,Tierra  del  Fuego,  Preliminary 
Report  on  Survey  of  NeighbDurhood 
of:  0.  Scottsberg,  642 
Camper's    Handbook :    T.    H.    Holding, 

695 1 
Canada- 
Boundary,  International,  west  of  Lake 

Superior:  H.  N.  Winchell,  108 
Land  of  the  maple  leaf;  or,  Canada  as 

I  saw  it:  B.  Stewart,  690  f 
Maps: 
Electoral  divisions  in  S.  Saskatchewan 
S.    Alberta    (Dept    of    Interior), 

129  t 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 

(Dept.  of  Interior),  129  t 
Railway  Map  of  Dominion  of  Canada 

(Dept.  of  Interior),  129  ti 
Sectional  Map  of  Canada  (Dept.  of 

Interior),  469  t,  585  f 
Standard    Topographical     Map     of 

Canada  (Dept.  of  Interior),  129  f 
Mines:    Dept.    of.    Summary    report, 
1907..578t;     Section    of.    Annual 
Report    on    Mineral    industries    of 
Canada  for  1905.. 578 1 
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Canada — continued, 
PbotographB  of  North- West   CdDada: 
J.  F.  Firth,  S.  M.  Holmden,  H.  W. 
Jones,  and  A.   H.    Harrison,  248  f, 
244 1  , 

Rocky  Mountain  Glaciers,  Retreat  of: 
Q.  and  W.  S.  Yaox's  obsoryations, 
567 
Search  for  the  Western   Sea  :   L.  J. 

Burpee,  690  f 
Suocesseurs  de  La  Verendryo  sous  la 
domination  fran^aise:  L.  A.  Prud'- 
homme,  351  f 
Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands, 

Report  for  1906..  578 1 
Tide  in  different  regions.  Variation  in 
leading  features  of:  W.  B.  Dawson, 
462 1 
Topographical  Survey  of  Dominion  of 
Canada,  On  need  of  a :  F.  D.  Adams, 
578 1 
Canarv  islands — 
Yulkanisohe  Aufbau  der  Insel   Gran 
Canaria :  W.  von  Enebel,  577  f 
Cannon,  R. :  see  Murray,  A.  0. 
Canto,  Dom  £.  do,  Who  gave  the  name  to 

Labrador  ?  220 
Cantrill,  T.  C. :  $ee  Strahan,  A. 
Oa5,  Diogo,  Discovery  of  the  Congo,  590 
Cape  Colony- 
Expedition  in  Western  Cape  Colony, 
Notes  and  observations  on :  J.  A.  S. 
Emot.232t 
Flora  of  our  mountain  summits,  Notes 

on  :  R.  Marloth,  460  f 
Maps:  Gape  Colony.     Reconnaissance 
Series  (Top.  Section,  General  Staff), 
128 1;  Geological  map  of  Colony  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cape  Geological 
Commission),  697 1 
Plains   in    Cape   Colony:    G.    H.   L. 
Sch  wars,  460 1 
Cape  to  Cairo,  A  Woman's  trek  from  the : 

Mary  Hall,  94  §,120  t 
Garden,  A.  D.,  and  G.  T.  B.  Goldney,  Notes 
on  Jamaica   earthquake,  January   14, 
1907. .235t 
Carey,  A.  E.,  Mammoth  Hunters,  239  f, 

331  § 
Carney,  F.,  Glacial  erosion  in  longitudinal 
valleys,  681 1 ;    Wave-cut   terraces   in 
Kuka  valley  older  than  recession  stage 
of  Wisconsin  ice,  122  f 
Camiola — 

Lapi&  en  Camiole  et  au   Steinernes 
Meer,  Contributions  h  I'^tude  des :  E. 
et  A.  Chaix,  847  f 
Carolina — 
Midsummer  journey    through    coastal 
plain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia : 
R.  M.  Harper,  462  f 
Carrasco,  G.,  £1  crecimiento  de  la  pobla- 
cion  de  la  Kepiiblica  Argentina,  1895- 
1906.. 351 t 
Cartography  (see  aUo  Maps)— 
Enseignement    des    projections    carto- 
graphiques :  C.  Duchesne,  853  f,  581  f 


Cartography — eontinued. 
Grundprinzipien  der  Wiener  Schule  in 
dor  Neueren  Schulkartographie  :  J. 
G.  Rothaug,466t 
Kartographie    als   Wissenschaft :     M. 

Eckert,  353  f 
Monthly  Publication,  New,  edited   by 

H.  Haack,  lllj 
Physiographik.  Entwurf  einer  einheit- 
lichen     Abbildungslehre     der     una 
umgebenden    Welt :     K.    Peuoker, 
692 1 
Proiections    oartographiquee :    C.  Du- 
chesne, 463 1 
Reproduktion    lavierter    Terrainzeioh- 

ungen:  W.  Glots,353t 
Tables  for  projection  of  graticules  for 
squares  of  I^  side,  etc.,  692 1 
Cash,  C.  G.,  Manuscript  Maps  by  Pont, 
the    Gordons,    and    Adair,     in     the 
Advocate's  Library,  Edinburgh,  458  f 
Caspian  Sea- 
Historic  fluctuations  of:   E.  Huntin^^- 
ton,  575 1 
Castelein,  A.,  Congo  State,  its   origin, 

rights,  and  duties,  689  f 
Castro,  L.  de,  Un'  esourzione  al  monte 
Zuquala  al  lago  Zuai  e  nei  Soddo,  577  f 
Catalan  Volcanoes  and  their  rocks :  H.  S. 

Washington,  457  f 
Catchment  Areas,  Yield  of:  E.  P.  Hill, 

124 1 
CatskiU— 
Catskill  Mountains:  A.  Heilprin,  122  f 
Rainfall  and  run-off  of  Catskill  moun- 
tain region :  T.  Merriman,  122  f 
Cavalla  river,  Liberia,  106 
Cave,  H.  W.,  The  Book  of  Ceylon,  688  f 
Cayeux,   L.,    Fixity    du    niveau    de    la 
M^diterran^e    k    T^poque    historiqne, 
117 1 
Celebes — 
Dagboek  van  een  tocht  uit  Todjo  naar 
Mori  (Midden-Celebes),  en  terug  naar 
bet  Poso-Meer:    F.  R.   Maengkom, 
459  t 
Oeram — 
Het  eiland  Seran  en  zijne  bewoners :  F. 
J.  P.  Sachse,459t 
Cerro  Quemado  Volcano,  Guatemala,  476 
Cevennes — 
Book  of   the   Cevennes:    S.    Baring- 
Gould,  99  § 
Ceylon — 
Book  of  Ceylon,  being  a  guide  to  its 
railway  system,  etc. :   H.  W.  Cave, 
688 1 
Ceylon,    the   paradise   of   Adam:    0. 

Comer,  458  f 
Civil  Survey  Report:  P.  D.  Warren, 

348 1 
Handbook  for  resident  and  traveller : 
J.  C.  Willis,  688  f 
Chad,  Lake- 
Mapping  of,  letters  on  :  B.  Alexander, 
453, 682 :  C.  F.  Close,  681 ;  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  452 
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Chad,  Lake — continued, 
Miaaion  Chari-Lao  Tchad,  1902-1904. 
B^it  du  voyage  de  la  Miiaion :  A. 
Chevalier,  350  f 
B^on  do   Tchad;    le    Borkou:    G. 

Mangin,  121  f 
Sources  of  our  Present  Information  with 
regard    to    Lake   Chad,   letter   on : 
A.K.344 
Sarvey  by  B.  Alexander,  205 
Chahtus  valley,  Persia,  162 
Chaix,  E.  et  A.,  Contribations  )t  T^tude 
des  lapi^  en  Camiole  et  an  Steinemes 
Meer,847'f 
Chamberlain,  B.  H.,  and  W.  B.  Mason, 
Handbook  for  travellers  in  Japan,  119  f 
Chamonix — 
Maps:  Environs  de  Chamonix:  H.  et 
J.  Vallot,  127 1 
Chanoa,  Diego  A.,  Letter  ot^  datod  1494, 
relating  to  second  voyage  of  Columbus 
to  America,  694  f 
Changabang,  Mount,  GFarhwal  Himalayas, 

366 
Chang-sa,  Hunan,  335 
Charrua  Indians — 
Orijen  de  los  Charnia.    Beplica  al  Dr. 
J.  Friederioi :  B.  Sohuller,  123  t 
Charts— 
Admiralty,  f  130,  242,  359,  471,  586, 

699 
Danish  Hydrographio,  131  f 
Meteorological  Ctuu-ts  of  North  Atlantic 
and    Mediterranean     (Met.     Office, 
LondonX  1 131,  243,  360,  471,  587, 
700 
Meteorological  Charts  of  Indian  Ocean 
and  Bed  Sea  (Met  Office,  London), 
1 131,  243,  360.  471,  587,  700 
Norway;     Kystkarter    (Norges     Geo- 

grafiske  Opmaaling),  360  f 
Pilot  Charts  of  North  Atlantic  (U.S. 
Hydrog.  Office),  1 131,  243,  360,  471, 
700;   North   Pacific   (U.S.    Hydrog. 
Office),  1 131,  243,  360,  471,  587,  700 
Chemesheff,  F.  N.,  Quelques  nouvelles 
donnas  sur  la  edologie  de  la  Bolchese- 
melskaia  Toundra,  117  f 
Chesnenu,  M. :  tee  Gentil,  L. 
Chevalier,  A.,  Mission  Cbari-Lac  Tchad, 
1902-1904.      B^cit   du  voyage    de    la 
mission,  350  f 
Chevans,  H.,  Mise  on  valour  de  TAfriquo 

Occidentole  Fran9aise,  460 1 
Chiao-tzu,  Buins  near,  510 
Chia-vu-kuan    Gate   of   Great    Wall    of 

China,  510 
Chicago- 
Deep-water  route  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf,  579 1 
Chichigumba  river,  Zambezi,  300 
Chil^- 
History  and  Development :  G.  F.  Scott 

EUiot,96§,234t 
Maps — 
Carta  jeogr&fica  y  minora  (Diroccion 
do  Obras  Publicas  Santiago),  241  f 


Chile— eDn<ttitie<2. 
Maps — oontinusd. 

Comision  Chilena  de  Limites  (Ofioina 
de  Limitesi  241 1,  358  f,  585  f 

Mapa  jeogranco  de  la  Puna  de  Ata- 
cama  (Ofloina  de  Limites),  470  f 

Nuevo  mapa  de  Chile :  N.  Bolo&a  and 
A.  Bertrand,  241 1 

Begion  austral  de  Chile  (Ofioina  de 
Limites),  470 1 
Mensura  de  Tierras,  Oficina  de,  Begla- 

mento  interne  e  instrucciones  t^cnicas, 

580  t 
Mittelchilenische   Erdbeben   vom    16. 

August  1906,  Ergebnisse  der  Unter- 

suchungen  fiber  das :  H.  Stefi^en,  123  f 
Pfianzenverbreitung  in  Chile,  Grund- 

zfige  der :  E.  Beiche,  352  f 
Chimamba  cataracts,  Zambezi,  150,  288 
CMmborazo — 

Nieve  penitentes  on,  449 
China — 
Ancient  History  of:   F.  Hirth,  560  §; 

688  t 
Anglo-Chinese   oommerce    and    diplo- 
macy :  A.  J.  Sargent,  348  f,  427  § 
Cities  ...  of  China  and  Dependencies, 

A  List  of :  M.  Kennelly.  575  f 
Expedition  Filchner  nach  China  und 

Tibet  1903-1905,  Wlssenschaftliche 

Ergebnisse  der,  348 1 
Grande  Enoydop^e  ohinoise.  Index 

de  la  section  g^ographique  de  la :  E. 

L  Weber,  575 1 
Great  Wall,  Chia-yfi-kuan  gate  of,  510 
Maps:    Uebersiohtskarte  der  Gtebirge 

Djair,  etc.:    W.  A.  Obrutschew,  468 1 
Native  customs  trade  returns.  Imperial 

Maritime  Customs,  348  f 
Photographs  of  South  Chiang-su  and 

North  Ch6-chiang :  H.  B.  Da  vies,  132  f 
Bailway  Enterprise  in  China :    P.  H. 

Kent,  118  f,  427  § 
Beise  in  Mittel-China,  Ueber  seine :  G. 

Wegener,  575  f 
Besearoh  in    China:    B.    Willis   and 

others,  348 1 
Southern    ports  of  China,  Beport  on 

visit  to :  Sir  A.  Hosie,  348  f 
Syllabary  of  Chinese  sounds :  F.  Hirtb, 

575 1 
Tagebficher  aus  China,  Bichthofen^s : 

E.  Tiessen,  348 1 
Chinese  Empire — 
Journeys  in,  by  Count  de  Lesdain,  441 
Marco  Polo,  In  the  footsteps  of:  C.  D. 

Bruce,  92  §,  118 1 
Chinese  Turkestan — 
Andent  Khotan :  M.  A.  Stein,  201  § 
Archnological     discoveries     in:      E. 

Huntington,  230  f 
ChishoUn,  G.  G.,  Lecturer  on  Geography 
at  Edinburgh  University,  224 ;  remarks 
on    **  Experiments    on     Transporting 
Power  of  Sea  Currents,"  424 
Chjerku,  Tibet,  659 
Chjoma-in-tso,  Lake,  Tibet,  658 
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Ohoire,  Loch  a\  Bathymetrical  Burroy, 
46 

Gbrystal,  G.,  Inyeatigation  of  seiches  of 
Loch  Earn  by  Scottiah  Lake  Survey. 
Parti.,  575 1 

Chuckchee,  The :  W.  Bogorae,  570  f 

Chudean,  11.,  D' Alger  It  Tombouctou  par 
FAhaggar.rAiretle  Chad,  121 1;  D'ln 
Zize  k  In  Azaoua,  4G1  f ;  L'Air  ct  la 
region  de  ZimJer,  461  f 

Church,  G.  E.,  Dr.  Ricb's  Exploration  in 
north-western  yalley  of  the  Amazon, 
307  *  ;  Markham*s  *'  Vocabularies  of 
General  Language  of  Incas  of  Pern," 
431  § ;  remarks  on  **  Volcanoes  of 
Guatemala,"  485,  488  ;  Summit  tempe- 
ratures in  winter  in  Sierra  Nevada, 
351 1 

Ciudad  Vieja,  Guatemala,  destruction  of, 
484,  486 

Clairmont,  A.  de,  Guide  to  modem  Peru, 
330  § 

Clancey,  J.  C,  letter  from,  on  **  Snake 
Kyaung  "  Monastery,  Burma,  228 

Clark,  A.,  Polarity  of  Matter,  464  f 

Climatology — 
J'ahrlichen    und    periodisclien    Ander- 
UQgen  der  Warmeverteilung  auf  der 
Erdoberllache  und  die  Eisseiten :  B. 
Spitaler,  236  f 

Climatotherapy  and  Balneotherapy :  Sir 
H.  Weber  and  F.  P.  Weber,  99  § 

Close,  C.  F.,  letter  from,  on  Mapping  of 
Lake  Chad,  681 ;  remarks  on  **  Stereo- 
photo  Surveying,**  550 

Clough,  C.  T. ;  see  Peach,  B.  N. 

Clouzot,  E.,  Beoents  cas  d*^rosion  sur  les 
cotes  du  Poitou  et  de  la  Saintonge,  686  f 

Coast  Peoples :  E.  0.  Semple,  72  •,  170  • 

Coastal  plains- 
Place  of  coastal  plains  in  systematic 
physiography ;  W.  M.  Davis,  581  f 

Cochinchina— 
Geographie  physique  .  .  .  de  la  Coch- 
inchine,  576  f 

Cockayne,  L.,  Report  on  botanical  survey 
of  Kapiti  Island,  New  Zealand,  352  f ; 
Some  observations  on  Coastal  Vege- 
tation of  South  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
6Ult 

Cooos  island — 
MoUusques   de    Tlsla    de    Coco:    P. 
Biolley,  123  t 

Coetivy  island,  transferred  to  the  Sey- 
chelles, 446 

CoiUard  of  the  Zambesi;  0.  W.  Mackin- 
tosh, 97  § 

Collet,  L.  W.  :  w<5  Lee,  G.  W. 

Colombia — 
Colombia  en  la  mano,  6  Relacion  his- 

torica,  etc. :  L.  Paliu,  691  f 
Paez   Indians,  Ethnographic  and  lin- 
guistic   notes    on :    H.    Pittier    de 
FAbrega,  235  t 

Colorado— 
Bergfahrten  in  Mexico  und  Colorado: 
J.  Koenigsberger,  690  f 


Colorado  delta — 
Changes   in  Region    of,    D.  T.  Mao- 

Dougal*s  invefltigations,  446 
Colorado  river — 
Vagaries   of   Colorado   River:    J.   W. 

Rodway,  350  f 
Colquhoun,  A.  B.,  Strategical  and   eco- 
nomical effect  of  opening  of  Panama 
Canal,  691  f 
Columbus — 
Letter  of  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanoa 

relating  to  Second  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus to  America,  694  f 
Colville,  Sir  H.  B.,  obituary,  113 
Commerce — 
Allgemeine  und  spezielle  WirtschafU- 

geographie :  E.  Friedrich,  354  f 
Grundlx&ge  der  Handels-  und  Verkehrd- 

geographie :  E.  Deckert,  694  f 
Haudelsgieschichte  des  Altertums:  E. 

Speck,  354  t,  669  § 
History  of  Commerce :  0.  Day,  354  f, 

558  § 
Merchant  shipping  in  United  Kingdom, 

etc..    Tables   showing   progress    of, 

354 1 
Comoro  island — 
Madagascar,  Comoro   island   attached 

to,  677 
Compass— 
Magnetism  and  deviation  of  compass  in 

iron  ships :  T.  L.  Alnsley,  693  f 
Oomyn,  D.,  Circular  trip  in  desert  west  of 
Wadi  Haifa,  442;    Survey   of   Pibor 
river,  304  ♦ 
Condra,  G.  E.,  Opening  of  the    Indian 

Territory,  122 1 
Congo- 
French  :     Operations   de    la    mission 

Len&nt  dans  les  bassins  dn   Bahr 

Sara  et  du  Logone,  106  §,  689  f 
Inscription  on  Rocks  carved  by  Diogo 

Cao,  590,  614 
Life  and  Labours  of  a  Congo  PionefT, 

W.  H.  Bentley  :  H.  M.  Beutley,  100  § 
MiBsion  du  Commandant  Moll,  Congo- 

Cameroun,  122  f 
Old   Kingdom  of   Kongo:    T.  Lewis, 

589  • 
Slavery  in  Portuguese  Congo,  609, 610, 

613 
Congo  State — 
Bangala,    Les  (Etat  ^Ind.   du    Congo) 

Sociologie  descriptive :  C.  van  Over- 

bergh,  4G0  t 
Collections  ethnographiques  du  Mus^ 

du  Congo,  Notes  analytiques  sur  les, 

577 1 
Congo    State,   its    origin,  rights,  and 

duties  :  A.  Castelein,  689 1 
Ethnographic  congolais:  les  Bakubas: 

F.  Harroy,  232  f 
Ethnographic,    Serie    V.    Dictionnaire 

Kitabwa-Fran9ai8  et  Fran9ai8-Kitab- 

wa :  A.  von  Acke;*,  577  f 
Maps  :  Carte  de  TEtat  Ind^pendant  du 

Congo  (J.  Leb^gue  &  Cie.),  128 1 
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Congo  Qtaie— continued, 
Schatten  dee    Kongostaatefl :    L.   Fro- 

beniuB,  120t,322§ 
Ying-cinq  ana  de  oivilisation  au  Ck>Dgo : 
A.  Halot,  460  f 

GoDlan,  G.  N.,  obituary,  452 

Conneotiout — 
Valley  towns  of  Connecticut:   M.  K. 
Genthe,  462  f 

Conrady,  A.  C.  IS.,  remarks  on  "Stereo- 
photo  Surveying,"  550 

Coutinents — 

Entwickelung    der      Kontinente    und 
ihrer  Lebewelt :  T.  Arldt,  464  f 

Conway,  Sir  M.,  A  picture  of  Jan  Mayen 
in  1639.. 045  • 

Cook*B  Handbook  to  Norway  and  Denmark, 
with  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  99  § 

Copland,  R.,  the  Butter  of  the  Soa, 
translated  by,  125  § 

Cordier,  H.,  Loloe  and  their  country,  565 

Comelis,  W.,  Een  Doging  tot  verbetering 
der  kaarten  van  Noord-Sumatra,  576  f 

Corner,  C,  Ceylon,  the  paradise  of  Adam, 
458  t 

Comisb,  v.,  Jamaica  Earthquake  (1907), 
245  ♦  ;  Progressive  and  stationary  waves 
in  rivers,  464 1 ;  remarks  on  "  Experi- 
ments on  Transporting  Power  of  Sea 
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trales), 229  t 
Eyre  Peninsula,  Geological  features   of 
part  of :  D.  Iklawson,  692  f 
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Faithobkb  and  Newoourt  map  of  London, 

1658.. 623 
Falkland    Islands,    Expedition    to:    C. 

ScottsberK,  640 
Fariabad  glacier,  Nun  Enn  mountains, 

16,33 
Faio  river — 

Erknndimg  des   Faro:   —  Strtlmpell, 
386J,461t 
Firoes— 

Land-vegetation  of  the  Faroes,  etc. :  0. 
H.  Ostenfeld,  686 1 

Mineralogy  of   the   Faeroes  arranged 
topographically :  J.  Cnrrie,  347 1 
Farraline,  Loch,  Bathymetrioal  survey,  45 
Faostini,  A.,  I  giaoimenti  di  combastibili 

fossili  nella  regione  artioa,  353  f ;  Sulla 

opportanitk  di  suddifidere  in  qnadranti 

la  regione  polare  artioa,  353  f ;  Le  Terre 

Polari,  692  f 
Fawcett,  P.  H.,  Photographs  of  Bolivia 

and  Peru,  472  f 
Faynm  Provinoe— 

Maps :  Topographical  Map  of  Faynm 
Province  (Survey  Dept.,  Cairo),  128  f, 
241 1,  358 1,  469  t,  698 1 
Fedchenko,  O.  A.  and  B.  A.,  Conspectus 

Flora  TurkestanicsB,  689  f 
F^ce,  B.  de,  La  Basse-Kormandie ;  ^tude 

de  g^graphie  r^gionale,  456  f 
Femow,  B.  E.,  Hij?h  Sierra  Maestra,  235 1 
Ferrand,  G.,  Peuplement  de  Madagascar, 

.120t 
Filohner,  W.,  Kloeter  Eumbum  in  Tibet, 

90  § ;  Baizel  des  Matsohu.  Meine  Tibet 

Expedition,    90  §;    Seen    in    Nordost- 

Tibet  und  das  Matschu-Problem,  575  f  ; 

Wissensohaftliche  Ergebnisse  der  Ex- 
pedition   Filohner    naoh    China   und 

Tibet,  1903-1905 . .  90  §,  348  f 
Finland — 

Oberfl'achenbildungen    Mittel'Ostbott- 
niens  und  ihre  Entstehung,  Ueber 
die:  L  Leiviska,  117t 
Finmark — 

Maps:    Eart   o?er    Finmarkens    Amt 
(Norgee  Geog.  Opmaaliog),  357 1 
Finsterwalder,  S.,  Theorie  der  Gletscher- 

schwankungen,  581  f 
Firth,  J.  F.,  S.  M.  Holmden,  and  H.  W. 

Jones,  Photographs  of  North- Western 

Canada,  243  f 
Fiacher,  T.,  Mittelmeerbilder,  687  f 
Fisher,  C.  A.,  Geology  and  Resources  of 

Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming,  690  f 
Fleet  river  survey  in  1817  .626 
Fleming,  J.  A.,  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition, 

1903-1905,  Scientific  Results,  236 1 
Flett,  J.  S.  (see  also  Reid,  C.)»  remarks 

on  *'  Volcanoes  of  Guatemala,"  485 
Fleury,    E.,    Chaudron    lateral;    forme 

particuli^re  de  IMrosion  par  les  eaux 

courantes,  464 1 
Flood-plains  in   theix   relation   to   life: 

P.  Emerson,  582  f 

No.  VI.- June,  1908.] 


Florence  and  the  cities  of  North  Tuscany 

with  Genoa :  E.  Hutton,  830  § 
Fohn— 
LanKdauernde  Fohnperiode  im  Oktober 
1907,  etc. :  W.  Trabert,  574 1 
Folk-lore  as  an  historical  science :  G.  L. 

Gomme,  694  f 
Follansbee,  B.,  and  others.  Surface  water- 
supply  of  Missouri  river  drainage,  579  f 
ForcQuLm,  H.  G.,  Cambridgeshire  Maps, 
457 1;  Hertfordshire  maps:  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  maps  of  the  county,  1579- 
1900.. 347 1;  Notes  sur  la  cartographic 
des  provinces  anglaises  et   fran^aises 
des    seizi^me    et  dix-septi^me  sidles, 
574 1 
Forfeitt,  L.,  remarks  on  **01d  Eingdom 

of  Eongo,"612 
FormsB  Orbis  Antiqui :  R.  Eiepert,  586  f 
Forrest,  T.,  Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the 

Mergui  Archipelago,  125  f 
Forselius,  G.,  Yiaje  entre  el  Uaallaga  y 

el  Pachitea,  691 1 
Forst,   J.,  Geschichte   der    Entdeokung 

Gronlands,  353  f 
Fort    Augustus,   " Storm- Weather "    at: 

C.  von  Dieckhoff,  62 
Fowler,  J.  W.,  Address  to  Australasian 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
Adelaide  Meeting,  1907.. 467  f 
France — 
Csesar  and  Central  Plateau  of  France  : 

M.  S.  W.  Jefferson,  686 1 
Cartographic  des   provinces  anglaises 
et   fran9aises  des   seisi^me  ^t  dix- 
septi^me  sidles,  Notes  sur  la :  H.  G. 
Fordham,  574t 
Centres  de  de'population  et  d'inf^conditd 
dans  la  B^nce   m^tropolitaine.  La 
repartition  des :  H.  Barr^,  456  f 
France,  La:  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache, 

347 1,  551  § 
Habitation  dans  les  plaines  littorales  du 

golfe  du  lion :  M.  Sorre,  686 1 
Habitation  humaine  dans  le  S^nonais : 

P.  Privat-Deschanel,  456  f 
Limites  et  les  divisions  territoriales  de 

la  Franco  en  1789 :  A.  Brette,  116  f 
Maps:   Carte  de  la  France  (Ministre 

de  r  Int^rieur).  240  f,  468 1 
Noms  topographiquos  les  plus  usit^ 
dans  le  Sud-Est  do  la  France,  Glos- 
saire  des  :  D.  Mourral,  686  t 
Yall^    de    Barcelonnette ;    notes    de 
g^graphie  humaine :  J.  Levainville, 
347 1 
Francke,  A.  H.,  History  of  Western  Tibet, 

ll8t,320§ 
Franco-Liberian  boundary,  1907.  .105 
Frank,  O.,  Gerippe  in  den  Eriegskarten, 

229 1 
Fraser,  D.,  Marches  of  Hindustan,  118  f, 

818  § 

Frazer,    J.    G.,    Questions   on   customs, 

beliefs,  and  languages  of  savaees,  694  f 

Freeh,    F.,  Erdb«ben    und  Gebirgsbau, 

223  §,   581 1;    Tektonische   und    Ecis- 

3c 
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mologische  Uebersiohtskarte  der  Erde, 

129 1 
Freshfield,  D.  W.,  Mountaina  of  Dante, 
583 1;  Presidential  address  to  Geo- 
graphical Association,  213;  remarks 
on  *' Mountaineering  expedition  to 
Himalaya  of  Garbwal,"  389 

Frejtag,  G.,  Automobil-  und  Badfahrer-  1 
Karten.    Provinz  Saohsen,  etc.,  127 1;   ' 
Stereoscopic  colouring  of   maps,  839;   j 
Touristen-Wanderkarte  der  Dolomiten, 
125 1 ;   Yerkehrskarte  yon  Osterreich- 
Ungarn  mit  den  Balkanlandern,  355  f ; 
Welt- Atlas,  242 1 

Fribourg  Plateau,  Evolution  of  Rivers  of : 
G.  Michel,  670 

Friederici,  G.,  Schiffahrt  der  lodianer, 
233 1,  430  §;  Sobre  el  orijen  de  los 
Chsrriia,  123 1;  Tranengruss  der 
Indianer,  350  f 

Friedriob,  £.,  Allgemeine  und  spezielle 
Wirtschaftsgeograpbie,  354  f 

Frobenius,  L.,  Im  Schatten  des  Kongo- 
staates,  120t,822§ 

Frontiers- 
Romanes    lecture,    1907.      Frontiers: 
Lord  Curzon,  238 1 

Frew,  J.,  and  F.  Mort,  Soutbem  Highlands 
from  Glasgow,  458  f 

Fr&h,  J.,  Ueber  Form  und  Grosse  der 
glazialen  Erosion,  1241;  Wasserhosen 
auf  Bchweizer-Seen,  457  f 

Fuego  volcano,  Guatemala,  484 

Fnla  tribe.  Central  Africa,  206 

Fuller,  M.  L.,  Notes  on  Jamaica  earth- 
quake, 580  f 

Fu-sang,  On  the  land :  K.  Shiratori,  694 1 

Futterer,  K.,  Dutch  Asien,  204  § 

G. 

Gachin,  Persia,  153 

Gadel,  Commandant,  Notes  6ur  Bilma  et 

les  oasis  environnates,  233  f 
Gaden,  Commandant,  Etats   musulmans 

de  TAfrique  centrale,  etc.,  349  f 
Gaffarel,  P.,  La  Sardaigne,  457 1 
Galioia— 

Morphologic  des  galizischen  Dniester- 
gebietes :  8.  Eudnyckyj,  347 1 
Galilee  magnetic  survey  of  Paoif  c,  448 
Gannett,    H.,    Manual    of   Topographic 

Methods,  124 1 
Gannett,  8.  8.,  Results  of  primary  triangu- 

lation  and  primary  traverse,  123 1 
Ganong,  W.  P.,  Notes  on  Natural  History 

and  Physiography  of  New  Brunswick, 

351 1 
Ganri  glacier.  Nun  Kun  mountains,  32 
Garda,  Lake— 

Brandung  am  Ufer  des    Garda-Sees : 
G.  Prinz,  116  f 
Gardiner,  J.  8.,  Percy  8laden  Trust  Expe- 
dition to  Indian  Ocean  in  1905 . .  576  f 
Garbwal — 

Mountaineering  expedition  to  Himalaya 
of  Garhwal,  361  ♦ 


Garland,  A.,  Peru  in  1906;  with  brief 
hlBtorioal    and    geographical    sketch, 
97§,235t 
Garstin,  8ir  W.,  Reports  upon  administra- 
tion of  Irrigation  Services  in  Egypt  and 
Sudan  for  1906.. 577 1 
Garth,  Loch,  Bathymotrical  survey,  45 
Garwood,    E.  J.,   remarks     on  *^  Moun- 
taineering Expedition  to  Himalaya  of 
Garhwal,"  894 
G aster,    L.,     Roumania's    forty    years' 

progress,  1866-1906.  .117t 
Gautier,  E.  F.,  Etudes  Sahariennes,  121  f 
Gazelle  Peninsula — 
Maps:    Nordliche   Teil   der   Gazelle- 
Halbinsel :  W.  Wernicke,  586  t 
Geay,  F.,  Aper^u  sur  les  regions  Snd  de 

Madagascar,  232  f 
Gobrke,  A.  H.,  remarks    on  **  Volcanoes 

of  Guatemala,"  486 
Gehrke,  J.,  Mean   velocity  of  Atlantic 
Currents   running   north  of   Scotland 
and    through    the    Eoglish    Channel, 
236  t 
Geikie,  Sir  A.,  Geological  Structure   of 
North- West   Highlands    of    Scotland, 
edited  by,  317  § 
Geikie,  J.,  Old  Scottish  Volcanoes,  458  f 
Geneva — 

Geographical  Society,  Jubilee  of,  450 
Genthe,  M.  K.,  Valley  towns  of  Connecti- 
cut, 462  f 
Gentil,  L.,  and  M.  Chesneau,  Itin^ires 

dans  lo  Haut  Atlas  Marooain,  698  f 
Gentil,    L.,    Geological    Researches    in 

Morocco,  566 
Geodesy — 
Missions  Scientifi^ues  pour  la  mesare 
d'nn  arc  de  Meridien  .an  Spitzbnrg, 
1899-1901.. 557  § 
Geographical  Association,  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 213 
Geographical  Boundaries :  E.  C.  Semple, 

109§,354t 
Geographical  Congress- 
Ninth    International,  Geneva,  1908.. 
450,  679 
Geographical   Field    study  under    Prof. 
Davis  in  North  Italy  and  the  Alps, 
679 
Geographical  Literature  of  the  Month — 
Africa,  119,  232,  349,  459,  577.  689 
America,  122,  233,350,  462,  578,  690 
Anthropogeography     and      Historical 

Geography,  238,  354,  465,  582,  694: 
Asia,  118,  230,  348,  458,  575,  688 
Australasia  and  Pacific  Idands,  235, 

352,  463,  580,  691 
Biography,  238,  355,  466,  694 
Europe,  116.  229,  316,  455,  573,  686 
General,  238,  355,  466,  582,  695 
Mathematical  Geography,  124,  236,353, 

463,  581,  692 
Physical    and    Biological  Geography, 

124,  236,  353,  464,  581,  693 
Polar  Regions,  123,  236,  358,  463,  580, 
692 
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Geographical  Names— 
SpielliDg  of  Plaoe-names,  G.  Rioohieri 

on  international  agreement  for,  311 
United  States  Board,  Third  report  on 

Geographic  names,  1890-1906.  .239t 
Geographical  Societies — 
Geneya  Geographical  Society,  Jubilee 

of,  450 
Leeds,  Formation  of  Society  at,  341 
Geographical  Teaching — 
Deyelopment  of  Geographical  teaching 

oat  of  nature  stndy :  H.  J.  Mackinder, 

355 1 
Geog^phy — 
Architecture,  Geography  and,  571 
Australasian  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Adelaide  meeting, 

1907;    Address   to:    J.  W.    Fowler, 

467 1 
Beobachtende  Geographic  und  L'ander- 

kunde  iii  ihrer  neueren  Entwicke- 

lung :  E.  Tiessen,  582  f 
Economic   Geography,  A  plea   for   a 

broader  conception  of :  L.  Uutchinsoo, 

694  t 
Economic  Geography  and  its  relation 

to    economic    theory     and    higher 

education  :  J.  B.  Smith,  465  f 
Elements   of   Geography :    J.    H.    N. 

Stephenson,  695  f 
Enseignement    de    la    g^graphie    li 

rUniTersit^  de  Li^ge;    J.    Halkin, 

238t 
Geographie  ancienne,  abr^g^ :  J.  B.  B. 

d'AnviUe,125t 
Hettner's  conception  of  geography :  W. 

M.  Davis,  582 1 
International  Geography :  H.  B.  Mill, 

355 1 
Lectureship  at  Edinburgh  University, 

224;   Lectureship  at  Glasgow  Ui^- 

versity,  680 
Lectureship   at    Sheffield  University, 

founded  by  E.  Allen,  341 
Mathematical     Geography:  .  W.     E. 

Johnson,  436  § 
New   fields  of   geography,    especially 

conmiercial  geography :   M.  Eckert, 

582 1 
Oxford  school  of  geography,  Progress 

of,    450 ;    Appointment     of    H.    O. 

Becket,  680 
Physical  Geography,  Lessons  in :  0.  K. 

Dryer,  465 1 
Physiography  :  R.  D.  Salisbury,  237 1 
Physischen  Erdkunde,  Grundzilge  der : 

A.  8upan,237t,  327§ 
Rational  Geography  :  £.  Young,  355  f, 

436  §,  695 1 
Raum   und   Zeit   in  Geographie  und 

Geologic  :  F.  Ratzel,  583 1 
Scientific  Geography:  E.  W.  Heaton, 


Statecraft,  Geography  and :   Viscount 

Milner,  578 1 
Statistique    annuelle     de    g^graphie 

compar^e,  1907  :  J.  Birot,  466 1 


GeogrsLphy— continued. 
Stereoscope,    Geography  through  the: 
P.  Emerson  and  W.  (J.  Moore,  466  f 
Geological  History — 
Entwickelung    der    Kontinente    und 

ihrer  Lebewelt :  T.  Arldt,  464  f 
Schopfhngsproblem  gelost?  H.  Habe- 
nicht.  693  f 
Geological  Society  of  I^ndon,  History  of 

the :  H.  B.  Woodward,  238 1,  434  § 
Geology — 
Agricultural  geology :  E.  H.  L.  Sohwarz, 

353 1 
Traits  de  geologic :  E.  Haug,  353  f,  668  § 
Geomorphology — 
Antipodische    Lage   von    Land    und 

Meer:  T.  Arldt,  354  f 
Probleme    der     Geomorphologie     am 
Eande    von    Trockengebieten :     A. 
Grund,  581  f 
Yerschw  undone  Inseln  und  vorsunkene 
Kontinente :  T.  Arldt,  354  f 
Geophysics — 
Polarity  of  matter :  A.  Clark,  464 1 
Uniti    delle    energie    cosmiche:    L. 
Ricciardi,  124  f 
Georgia,  Gulf  of— 
Archieology  of  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
Puget  Sound :  H.  I.  Smith,  690  f 
Gerbing,  L.,    Friihere  Ausdehnung  des 

Waldos  in  Sudwest-Thfiringen,  687 1 
Gdrine  river,  valley  of,  670 
German  Colonies— 
Maps:    Grosser   Deutscher    Kolonial- 
atlas:  P.  Sprigade  und  M.  Moisel, 
470 1 
Mitteilungen  fOr  Ansiedler :  D.  Reimer, 
583t 
Germany — 
Eisverh&ltnisso     an     den     deutschon 

Kusten  im  Winter,  1906-07.  .229 1 
Ferry    Service   between    Sweden   and 

(Germany,  440 
Maps:   Karte  des  Deutschen  Rcichei 
(K.  Preuss,  Landesaufuahme),  356 1» 
584 1 ;      Hohenschichtenkarle     der 
Eifel  auf   Grundlage  der  von    der 
Konigl.  Preuss  Landesaufuahme, etc. : 
H.  Rauff,  696 1;  Pliozane  Ablage- 
rungon  in  der  Eifel  und  am  Mit- 
telrhein :  K.  Oestreich,  696 1 
Seeschiffahrt    durch    Dampferbetrieb, 
Aufschwung     der     deutschen :    M. 
Lindeman,  687 1 
Gessert,  F.,  Unterschiede  des  Bodens  in 

steppen  verschiedener  Elimate,  354  t 
Giblin  and  Piosse,  the  Highest  Summit' 

of  Tasmania,  109 
Gilbert,  G.  K.,  and  others,  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906, 
and  their  effects  on  structures,  690 1 
Giglioli,  E.  H.,  Avifauna  Italica,  116  f 
Gilchrist,  0.  A.,  Climbs  on  Popocatepetl 

and  Ixtaccibuatl,  462  f 
Gill,  Sir  D.,  remarks  on  "Stereo-photo 

Surveying,"  549 
Gissing,  F.  T. :  see  Bjorling,  P.  R. 
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GlAoial  Epoch— 
Evidencee  of  glacial  action  during  the 
Permian,  An  attempt  to  explain  the  : 
M.  ManBon,  581  f 
Glacial  erosion :  see  Erosion 
Qlacierg— 
Glacier  observations:    G.  and  W.  8. 

Vaux,233t,  667§ 
Himalayas,    Obserrations    of    Glacier 
Movements  in  the:  T.  H.  Holland, 
315 
Koeffizienten  der  innem  Beibung  des 
Gletschereises,   etc :    B.  Weinberg, 
581 1 
N€v€   line   on    glaciers,    A   proof   of 
Earowski*8    rale    for    determining 
height  of:  H.  F.  Reid,  581  f 
Probleme    der    Gletscherkonde :     H. 

Hess,  581 1 
Tbeorie  der  Gletscherschwankuugen : 
S.  Finsterwalder,  581  f 
Glangeaud,  P.,  Eruption  du  Yc'suve  en 

Avril  1906..  229 1 
Glasgow  University,  Lectureahip  in  Geo- 
graphy at,  680 
Glauning,   — ,  Provisorische   Karte  von 
Teilen  der  Bezirke  Ossidioge,  Bamenda 
und  Dschang,  585  f ;  Yon  Bameuda  an 
die  Westgreuxe,  689  f 
Globe— 

Schul-Globus :  J.  G.  Bothaug,  470  f 
Glots,  W.,  Ueber  Beproduktion  lavierter 

Terrainzeiohungen,  853  f 
Gold- 
Gold   mining   and  Gold   production : 
J.  W.Gregory,  582 1 
Gold  Coast— 
Fronti^res  de  la  Cote  d*Ivoire,  de  la 
C6te  d'Or,  et  dn  Soudan:  M.  Dela- 
fosse,  462  f 
Maps :  Gold  Coast :  F.  G.  Guggisberg, 
128 1,  358 1,  469  f,  585  t,  698  f 
Goldie,  Sir  G.  T.,  remarks  on :  Death  of 
Sir  L.  M'Clintock,  114;  "Exploration 
.    of  the  Nun  Eun  Mountain  Group  and 
Glaciers,"  39  ;  "  In  Search  of  an  Arctic 
Continent,"    287;    **  Jamaica    Earth- 
quake,**  271,  275;    **  Old  Kingdom  of 
Kongo,"  611 ;  "  Story  of  London  Maps," 
637 
Goldney,  G.  T.  B. :  see  Carden,  A.  D. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  P.  J.,  obituary,  224 
Goldstein,  F.,  Thesaurieningspolitik  der 

Sabarabevolkerung,  121 1 
Gomes,  E.  H.,  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo,  212  §, 

231 1 
Gomme,  L.,  Folk-lore    as  an  historical 
science,  694 1 ;  Story  of  London  Maps, 
489  ♦,  616* 
Gordon,  W.  J.,  Bound  about  the  North 

Pole,  236 1,  555  § 
Goring  gap  in  Thames  valley,  215 
Gotteron  river,  evolution  of,  671 
Graham,  W.  A.,  Kelantan  ;  a  state  of  the 

Malay  Peninsula,  689  f 
Granada    and    the    Alhambra :    A.    F. 
Calvert,  212  §,  230 1 


Grandidier,  A.  and   G.,  Collection  dea 
ouvrages,   anciens   ooncemant   Mada- 
gascar, 232 1 
Gravity — 
Carte  delle  isoanomale  della   gravitk 
neir  Europa  c?ntrale  e  nel  Giappone 
meridionale,  Abbozzo  d'una :  G.  Cos- 
tanzL,236t 
Great  Britain :  tee  United  Kingdom 
Great  Salt  lake- 
Level,  Fluctuations  in,  F.  Trimmer's 
observations,  568 
Greece — 
Leucadia    and    its    connection   with 

Greece :  J.  Partsch,  564 
Maps:    Karte    des    Sundes   zwiBchen 
Leukas    und    Akarnanien:     W.    v. 
Maries,  240 1 
Maritime  Colonization  in  Early  Times, 
78 
Greenland— 
A  travers  la  Baoquise  du  Spitzberg  an 

Cap  Philippe:  Due  d'Orl^ans,  210 § 
Botanical    exploration  of   east  coast : 

C.  Kruuse,  123t 
Geschichte    der    Eutdeckuog    Gron- 

lands:  J.  Forst,353t 
Gr0nland ;  illustrerei  skildring  af  den 
Danske  LitersBre  Gr0nlands  ekspe- 
ditions,  etc. :  L.  Mylius-Erichsen  og 
H.  Moltke,  692  f 
Cm  Gr0nland8  Areal :  H.  Prytz,  236 1 
Under  Nordenvindens  sv0be :  K.  Bas- 
mussen,  692  f 
Gregor,  J.,  Hohe  des  Mittelwassers  in 

Bogoznica,  Zara,  und  Sestrioe,  229  f 
Gregoriev,   A.,    Photograph    of    Seven- 
teenth-Century Map   of   Siberia   pre- 
sented to  B.G.S.,  442 
Gregory,  J.  W.,  Gold  mining  and  gold 
production,  582  f;    Ore    deposits   and 
their    distribution    in    depth,    582 1  ; 
Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.    Australasia.    Vol.  1,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  235  f 
Grenfell,  Mr.,  discovery  of  Ubangi  river, 

676 
Grey,    Sir   G.,    Pioneer   of    Empire    in 
Southern    Lands :    G.   C.    Henderson, 
466 1 
Gribaudi,  P.,  Inventario  dei  manoscritti 
geografici  della  B.  Biblioteoa  Palatina 
di  Parma,  466  f 
Grib9yedoff,  S.,  Inondations  de  St.  Peters- 

bourg,  687  t 
Grigoreff,  A.,  On   an    original  map  of 

Siberia  of  seventeenth  century,  689 1 
Grimshaw,    B.,    In    the   strange    South 

Seas,  235 1>  331  § 
Grosvenor,  G.    H.,    Scenes    from   every 

land,  467 1 
Grover,  N.  C. :  we  Hall,  M.  B. 
Gram-Grzhimailo,  G.  E.,  Opisanie  Pu- 

teshestviya  v'  Zapadny  Kitai,  662  § 
Grund,  A.,  Probleme  der  Geomorphologie 
am  Bande  von  Trockengebieten,  581  f ; 
Yorl&ufiger   Bericht    fiber   physiogeo- 
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graphische  Untersuchnngen  in  Delta- 

gebiet  des  Kleinen  M'aander  bei  AjaBO- 

lnk,  577t 
Goatemalo — 

Volcanoes  of  Guatemala:   T.  Ander- 
8on,473* 
Gn^Iiard,  A.,  Les  Pr^aJpes  Maritimes, 

847 1 
Gurnet,  — ,  Des  inondationB  et  da  d^- 

boisement,  C93  f 
Guggisberg,  F.  G.,   Map  of   the    Gold 

Coast,  128 1,  858 1,  469  f,  585  f,  698  f 
Gaiana,  British — 

Impression  of  the  Gniana  Wildemecs : 
A.  Heilprin,  234  f 
Guiana,  French — 

Notice  histoiiqne  snr  la  Guyano  Fran* 
^aise :  H.  Richard,  691  f 
Gunu,  W. :  see  Peach,  B.  N. 
Gttnther,  B.    T.,    Zoological    results   of 

Third  Tanganyika  Expedition.    Report 

on  lAmnoonida  tanganiem,  460  f 
GUnther,  8.,  Ein  naturmodell  der  Dtmen- 

bildnng,  854  f 
Gnppy,  H.   B.,   Plant-distribntion  from 

an  old  standpoint,  239  f 


H. 

Haaok,  H.,  New  Cartographical  Monthly 

Publication,  111 
Habenicht,  H.  (see  Sydow,  E.  y.\  Das 

Schopfangsproblem  gelost  ?  693  f 
Halcon,  Mount  ~ 

Ascent   of   Mount   Halcon,   Mindoro: 
E.  D.Merrill,  216 §,459 1 
Halkin,  J.,    Enseignement    de   la   g^ 

graphic  it  l*Uniyersit^  de  Li^ge,  238  f 
Hall,  H.  R.,  Handbook  for  Egypt  and 

Sudan,  120 1 
Hall,  M.,  A   Woman's  Trek  from   the 

Gape  to  Cairo,  94  §,  120  f 
Hall,  M.,  on  Jamaica  earthquake,  257 
Hall,  M.  R.,  and  others,  Surface  water- 
.   supply  of   Ohio  and    Lower    Eastern 

Mississippi  riyer  drainages,  579  f 
Hall,  P.  F.,  Immig^tion  and  its  Effect 

UDon  the  United  States,  560  § 
Hall,  R.  N.,  Notes  on  traditions  of  South 

African  races,  etc.,  233  f;  Prehistoric 

gold  mines  of  Rhodesia,  121  f 
Halot,  A.,  Yingt-cinq  ans  de  civilization 

au  Congo,  460 1 
Hamburg — 

G^eographische   Lage    Hamburgs:    B. 
Uetzmann,  347 1 
Hammer,  E.,  Uober    die    Beetrebungen 

der  neueren  Landestopographie,  124  f 
Hammer,  K.L.,Geographi8che  Verbreit- 

ung  der    yulkanischen    Gebilde  .  .  . 

im  Bismarckarohipel  und  auf  der  Salo- 

monen,  692  f 
Hammerstein,  Count  yon,   Photographs 

of  the  Athabasca  Riyer,  Canada,  244  f 
Hamy,  R  T.,  Luis  Yaes  de  Torres  et 

Diego  de  Prado  y  Toyar;  explorations 


de    la   Nouyelle-Guin^,  1606-1607.. 
580 1 

Hann,  J.,  T&gliche  Gang  der  Temperatur 
in  der  ausseren  Tropenzone,  464  f ; 
Zum  Klima  yon  Peru,  123  f 

Hanslik,  E.,  Eiszeit  in  den  Schlesicchen 
Beskiden,  574  f ;  Kulturgrenze  und 
kulturzyklus  in  den  polnischen  West- 
beskiden,  456  f;  Siedelungskarte  der 
polnischen  Weetbeskiden  yom  Jahre 
1900.. 126 t 

Hardmeyer,  J.,  Si  Gothard  Railway, 
846 1 

Harfeld,  F.,  Itin^raires  dans  le  Hon 
Nann  nord-oooidental  et  dans  le  Kiangsi 
occidental,  384  §,  575 1 

Harmer,  F.  W.,  On  origin  of  certain 
ca&on-like  yalleys  associated  with  lake- 
like areas  of  depression,  215  §,  575  f 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer,  129  f, 
242t,358t,  4701,586 1 

Harper,R.  M.,Midsummer  journey  through 
coastal  plain  of  the  Carolines  and  Vir- 
ginia, 462  f 

Harris,  H.  G.,  Hausa  stories  and  riddles, 
etc.,  461 1 

Harris,  P.,  remarks  on  **  Story  of  London 
Maps,"  638 

Harris,  R.  A.,  letter  from,  on  North  Polar 
Problems,  226,  342 

Harrison,  A.  H.,  In  search  of  an  Arctic 
Continent,  277  ♦ ;  Photographs  of  North- 
western Canada,  244  f 

Harrison,  J.  B.,  British  Guiana  and  its 
resources,  691 1 ;  Coral  rocks  of  Bar- 
bados, 580 1 

Harroy,  F.,  Ethnographic  congolais;  les 
Baknbas,  282t 

Harshberger,  J.  W.,  Reclamation  and 
cultiyation  of  salt  marshes  and  deserts, 
694 1 

Hartonthum,  V.  H.  yon,  Tatigkeit  des 
K.  u.  K.  Milit'argeographischen  Insti- 
tutes in  den  letzten  25  Jahren,  229  f 

Hasluck,  F.  W.,  Notes  on  manuscripts 
in  British  Museum  relating  to  Leyant 
geography  and  travel,  457  f 

Hassanabad  glacier,  Himalayas,  316 

Hathi  Parbat,  Mount,  Garhwal  Hima- 
layas, 383 

Hattori,  H.,  Distribution  of  plants  in  the 
Benin  islands,  688  f 

Hatu-ju  mountain,  Tibet,  658 

Haug,  E.,  Traits  de  geologic,  853 1,  668  f 

Hausa— 
Stories  and  riddles,  with  notes  on  the 
language,  and  a  concise  Hausa  dic- 
tionary ;  H.  G.  Harris,  461  f 

Hauthal,  R..  on  name  of  Nieye  Penitente, 
449 

Hayden,  H.  H.,  Notes  on  certain  glaciers 
in  North-West  Kashmir,  349  f 

Heaton,  E.  W.,  A  scientific  geography. 
IV.  North  America,  284  t,  436  §  ; 
Ditto.    V.  Africa,  120 1,  486  §' 

Heawood,  B.,  remarks  on  **  Old  Kingdom 
of  Kongo,'' 614 
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Hedker,  O.,  Anfban  der  Erdkniste  in 
mathematiBohe-pysikaliBoher  Hinsioht, 
693 1;  Beobaohtangen  an  Horlion- 
talpendeln  ftber  die  Defonnation  dee 
Erdkopers  unter  dem  Einflnas  yon 
Sonne  nnd  Mond,  464 1 

Hector,  Sir  J.,  obituary,  111 

Hedin,  S.,  Expedition  to  Central  Asia, 
383 ;  Scientmo  results  of  a  jonmey  in 
Central  Asia,  1899-1902.  .688t ;  Sonroee 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  216 

Hcilprin,  A.,  Addresses  delivered  at 
meeting  held  in  honour  of  memory  of, 
695 1;  An  impression  of  the  Guiana 
Wilderness,  234 1;  Catskill  Mountains, 
122 1 

Helland-Hansen,  B.,  De  yestlandsko 
Pstersbasiners  naturforhold,  574  f 

Hellmann,  G.,  Wilhelm  von  Bozold,  694  f 

Hell  wig,  B.  L.  A.,  Exploraties  aan  de 
Zuidwestkust  van  Nieuw-Guinea>  352  f ; 
Yerdere  exploraties  aan  de  Zuidwest- 
kust van  Nieuw-Guinea,  580  f 

Helmolfc,  II.  P.,  Weltgeschichte,  582 1 

Henderson,  G.  C,  Sir  George  Grey, 
pioneer  of  Empire  in  Southern  Lands, 
466 1 

Henry,  A.  J.,  Climatology  of  United 
States,  462  f 

Henry,  B.,  Enqu6te  en  Suisse  sur  les 
regions  linguistiques  allemands,  etc., 
117 1 

Hepworth,  M.  W.  C,  Notes  on  Maritime 
Meteorology,  236  f,  329  § 

Herbert,  A.,  Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland, 
100§,  121t 

Horbertson,  A.  J.,  Annual  Beport  of 
Geogpraphic&l  Association,  213 

Hergt,  G.,  Nordlandfahrt  des  Pytheas, 
125  t 

HermanD,B.,AbsohnUrung  Sansibars  von 
Deutschostafrika,  120  f 

Herrmann,  E.,  Internationale  Eongress 
fQr  die  Erforschung  der  Polargegenden 
zuBrussel  1906..  692 1 

Hersohell  island,  278 

Heitfordsbire — 
Maps  of  the  oounty,  Descriptive  cata- 
logue of,  1579-1900 :  H,  G.  Fordham, 
347 1 

Hess,  H.,  Probleme  der  Gletscherkunde, 
581 1- 

Hettner,  A.,  Geographie  des  Mensohen, 
694 1 

Hielmar,  Lake,  plant  studies  oo,  101 

Highlands,  Southern,  from  Glasgow:  J. 
Frew  and  F.Moit,  458 1 

Hill,  E.  P.,  Yield  of  Catchment  areas, 
124 1 

Hille,  J.  W.  van,  Beixen  in  West-Nieuw- 
Guinea,  352  f 

Hills,  E.  H.,  remarks  on  "Stereo-photo 
Surveying,"  550 

Himalayas — 

Glacier  movements  in  Himalayas, 
Observations  of:  T.  H.  Holland, 
315 


Himalayas — continued. 
Glaciers    in    North-West    Himalaya, 

Preliminary  Survey  of:   Officers   of 

Geological  Survey  of  India,  349  f 
Glaciers  in  North-West  Kashmir,  Notes 

on :  H.  H.  Hayden,  349  f 
Ice-bound  heights  of  the  Mustagh:  F. 

B.  Workman  and  W.  H.  Workman, 

688 1 
Mountaineering  Expedition  to  Hima- 
laya of  Garhwal :  T.  G.  Longstaff,  361* 
Peak  £  61,  letter  from  T.  G.  Longstaff 

on  Mr.  Johnson's  ascent  of,  345 
Peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  heights  of: 

S.  G.  Bnrrard,  103 
Photograph  of  Himalayas  from  Bani- 

khet,  360  f 
Sun-temperatures,  high,  39 
Hindustan — 
Marches  of  Hindustan ;  Becord  of  a 

Journey  in  Thibet,  etc. :  D.  Fraaer, 

list,  318 1 
Hinxman,  L. :  see  Peach,  B.  N. 
Hirth,    F.,    Ancient   History  of   China, 
560  §,    688 1;    Syllabary    of    Chinese 

Sounds,  848 1,  575 1 
Historical  Geography — 
Directorium  ad  faciendum  passagium 
transmarinum :  C.  B.  Beasley,  340  §, 
354 1 
Historioo  -  Geographical     Document     of 
Fourteenth  Century,  C.  B.  Beazley  on, 
340 
History — 

Weltgeschichte :  H.  F.  Helmolt,  582  f 
Hobbs,  W.  H.,  Earthquakes  :  an  intro- 
duction to  Seismic  Geology,  354 1, 433  §, 
693 1 :  Some  topographic  features  formed 
at  time  of  ei^hquakes  and  origin  of 
mouuds  in  Gulf  plain,  122  f 
Hoel,  A.,  Den  marine  Graense  ved  Yelf- 

jorden,  229 1 
Holbaoh,  M.  M.,   Dalmatia ;    the    land 

where  East  meets  West,  347  f 
Holder,  A.,   Becord    of   proceediugs    of 
British  Argentine  Exhibition  held  in 
Buenos  Aires,  1905 . .  351 1 
Holdich,  Sir  T.  H.,  obituary  of  Sir  F.  J. 
Goldsmid,  224 ;  remarks  on,  '*  Explora- 
tion of  Nun  Eun  Mountain  Group  and 
Glaciers,'*  39 ;  **  Mountaineering  Expe- 
dition to  Himalaya  of  Garhwal,'  392 
Holding,  T.  H.,  Camper's  Handbook,  695  f 
Holland- 
Dutch  self-taught,  with  phonetic  pro- 
nunciation :  C.  A.  Thimm,  687  f 
Society  farmed  for  publication  of  Early 
Voyages,  572 
Holland,  T.  H.,  .Observations  of  Glacier 

Movements  in  the  Himalayas,  315 
Hollar,  W.,  View  of  London,  Westmin- 
ster, and  Southwark,  584  f 
Holman,  F.  V.,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 

the  father  of  Oregon,  238  f,  438  § 
Holmden,  S.  M. :  see  Firth,  J.  F. 
Holmes,  E.  F.,  Great  natural  bridges  of 
Utah,  123 1 
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Holmes,  T.  B.,  Andes  t  Britain  and 
invaaionB  of  JaliuB  Gffisar,  348  f 

Honda,  H.,  Tidal  Current  of  Naroto,  231  f 

Hon  dins*  World  Map,  1611,  facsimile, 
129 1 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.,  Sketch  of  flora  of 
British  India, list 

Hooker,  R.  H.,  Correlation  of  weather 
and  crops,  124  f 

Home,  J.  (see  also  Peach,  B.  N.),  Geo- 
logical Stmctnre  of  North-West  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  317  { 

Horton,  A.  H. :  see  Barrows,  H.  E.,  and 
Hall,  M.  R.    . 

Horton,  R.  C.  ($ee  also  Barrows,  H.  K.)» 
Adirondack  rainfall  summit,  122  f 

HoBie,  Sir  A.,  Report  on  visit  to  southern 
ports  of  China,  348  f 

Hoskins,  F.  E.,  Rook  City  of  Petra,  119  f 

Hosseus,  C.  C,  Das  Teakholz  in  Siam, 
689 1 

Hotz,  A.,  Cornells  Roobacker's  Scheeps- 
Joumaal,  Gamron -Basra  (1645),  de 
cerste  Reis  der  Nederlanders  door  de 
PeraisoheGolf,  93S 

Howitt,  A.  W.,  obituary,  451 

Hoyt,  J.  C,  and  N.  0.  Grover,  River 
discharge,  prepared  for  use  of  engineers 
and  students,  464  f 

Hubbard,  G.  D,  Experimental  Physio- 
graphy, 581 1 

Huber;  R.,  Plan  du  Coire,  469 1 

Hudson,  Henry,  his  times  and  his  voyages : 
B.  M.  Bacon,  466  f 

Hnei-ho,  or  Kan-chou  river,  512 

Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico :  K.  T.  Preuss 
220 

Hume,  W.  F.,  Preliminary  report  on 
geology  of  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt, 
460 1;  Topography  and  geology  of 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  577  f 

Humphries,  T. :  see  Kensington,  W.  C. 

Hu-Nan— 
Itin^raires    dans  le  Hou-Nann   nord- 
occidental  et  dans  le  Kiangsi  occi- 
dental: F.  Harfeld,  334  §,  575 1 

Hungerford — 
Geology  of  country  around  Hungerford 
and  Newbury:   H.  O.  White.     Me- 
moirs of  Geological  Society,  457 1 

Hunter,  J.  de  G.:  see  Barn,  J.  M. 

Huntington,  E.,  Archaeological  discoveries 
in  Chinese  Turkestan,  230 1 ;  Historic 
fluctuations  of  Caspian  Sea,  575  f ; 
Pulse  of  Asia,  575  f 

Hunza  region.  Glaciers  of,  316 

Hutchins,  D.  E.,  Report  on  forests  of 
Kenia,  218§,  350t 

Hutchimon,  L.,  A  plea  for  a  broader 
conception  of  economic  geography,  694  f 

Hulton,  E.,  Florence  and  cities  of  North 
Tuscany  with  Genoa,  116 1,  330$ 

I. 

Ibn  Jubayr — 
Ibn  Gnbayr,  y iaggio  in  Ispagna,Sicilia, 
Siria,  etc. :  C.  Schiaparelli,  436  § 


Ibn  Jubayr — oontinued. 
Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr:    W.  Wright, 
355  t,  436  § 
Ice — 
Anchor-ice  formation  from  standpoint 
of  radiation  theory:  H.  T.   Barnes, 
464t 
Effect  of   polar  ice  on  the  weather: 

E.  Du  Faur,  691  f 
Influence  of   Ice-meltiog  on   Oceanic 
CirculatioD,  letter  from  T.  H.  Tizard 
on,  226 
TreibeiserscheinuDgen     bei    Neufund- 
land    in    ihrer    Abh&ngigkeit    von 
Witferungsverh'dltnissen :   L.   Mock- 
ing, 237 1 
Iceland — 
Explorations  by  Dr.  Spethman,  672 
Physikalischeu     Geographic     Islands, 

Beitriige  zur :  K.  Schneider,  456  f 
Reise  in  Sfld-Island  im  Sommer  1906, 
Einige  Ergebnisse   seiner:   H.  Pje- 
tursson,  574 1 
Ihering,  H.  von,  Archhelenis  und  Arohi- 

notis,  580  f 
lUecillewaet  glacier,  retreat  of,  567 
Incas — 
History  of  the :  Sir  C.  Markham,  352  f 
Yocabulariea  of  General  Language  of 
Incas  of  Peru  :  Sir  C.  Markham,  431  $ 
Index — 

Annual  Index  to  the  Times,  1906 . .  238 1 
India — 
East  India  Company,  1635-1639,  Calen- 
dar of  Court  Minutes,  etc.:   E.  B. 
Sainsbury,  459 1 
Flora  of  British  India,  Sketch  of  the : 

Sir  J.  D.Hooker,  118 1 
Indian  jottings,  from  ten  years*  expe- 
rience in  and    around  Poena  city: 
E.  F.  Elwin,  118 1,  330  § 
Irrigation  Colonies  in  India :  L.  Robert- 
son, 230 1 
Maps— 
Government  Surveys,  127 1,  696  f 
Historical  Atlas   for   use   of   High 

Schools,  etc. :  C.  Joppeo,  357 1 

North- Western  Trans-Frontier  (Top. 

Section,  General  Staff),  469  f,  697 1 

Political    Divisions,   Railways,    and 

Canals,  etc. :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston, 

469  t 

Marine  Survey  of   India,   1906-1907, 

Administration  Report,  349  f 
Pirates  of  Malabar  and  an  English- 
woman in  India  two  hundred  years 
ago :  J.  Biddulph,  349  f 
Real  India  :  J.  D.  Rees,  688 1 
Survey  of   India,  General   report  on 

operations  of  1905-06.  .576  f 
Tide-tables   for    Indian    Ports,    1908: 
J.  M.  Burn,  F.  J.  Selby,  and  J.  de 
Graaff  Hunter,  349 1 
Trigonometrical     Survey     of     India, 
Account  of  Operations  of  Great,  459 1 
Twenty  Tears  on  Indian  North-West 
Frontier :  G.  B.  Scott,  320  § 
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Indian  ooean — 

Expedition,  Percy  Sl&den  Trust :  J.  S. 

Gardiner,  576  f 
Maps:  Meteorological  Atlas  of  Indian. 
Seas  and  North  Indian  Ocean :  W. 
L.  Dallas  and  O.  T.  Walker,  699  f  ; 
Meteorological  Charts  of  Indian 
Ooean  and  Red  Sea  (Met.  Office, 
London),  131  f,  243 1,  360 1,  471  f, 
587  t,  700 1 
Indian   Territory,  Opening   of:    G.   E. 

Condra,122t 
Indians — 
SchifTahrt  der  Indianer :  G.  Friederioi, 

233 1,  430  § 
Siidamerikanische  Felszeichnnngen:  T. 

Koch.Granberg,430§ 
Tranengmss  der  Indianer :  G.  Friede- 
rioi, 350  f 
Indo-China — 
French :  G^graphie .     .  de  la  Cochin- 
chine,  etc.,  576  f 
Inland  Navigation — 
Deutsche    Flusssobiffahrt  iu   fremden 
Erdteilen :  A.  Dix,  694  f 
Inn  yalley — 

Glaiialgeologische  Beobaohtungen  iqi 

nnteren  Inntale :  O.  Ampferer,  574  f 

Inoue,  EL,  Geology  and  minerid  resources 

of  Korea,  688 1 
Inundations — 
Inondations  et  du  d^bolsement :   Gu^ 
not,  693 1 
Investigator,  MacClnre's  ship,  release  of, 

568 
Ireland — 

Black  Bain,  Fall  of,  on  October  8, 1907 : 

O.  Boeddioker's  observations,  440 

Ireland,  A.,  Colonial  Administration  in 

the  Far  East,  Province  of  Bunna,  349  f, 

551$ 

Iron  Gate  of  Danube,  origin  of:  J.  Ovijid, 

332 
Isaohsen,  G.,  D^couverte   du  Spitsberg 

par  les  Normands,  463 1 
latria — 
Halbinsel    Istrien :    N.    Krebs,   116 1, 
229 1 
Italy- 
Avifauna  ItaUca :  E.  H.  GiglioU,  116  f 
Bacino  bolsenese,  I  brontidi  del:    L. 

Palazzo,  456 1 
Handbook   for    travellers.       Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  :  K.  Baedeker,  687  t 
Maps :    Strade    Ferrate   Italiane :    F. 

Saner,  468  f 
Sunny  Days  in :  E.  Lathrop,  687  t 
Ivchenko,  A.,  Denudation  de  la  steppe, 
119 1 ;  Region  periph^ique  du  paysage 
des  d^erts  en  partio  N.  de  la  steppe  de 
Kirghiz,  119 1 
Ivory  coast — 
Fronti^s  de  la  Cote  dlvoire,  de  la 
Cote  d'Or,  et  du  Soudan:  M.  Dela- 
fosse,  462  f 
Penple  Si^naou  S^noufiB :  M.  Delafosse, 
689 1 


Iwtsohenko,  A. :  see  Ivchenko,  A. 
Ixtaccihuatl — 
Climbs  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacci- 
huatl :  C.  A.  Gilohrifit,  462  f 


Ja-ohu-kava,  Tibet,  525 
Jaoobeon,     E.,     Eenige    bizonderheden 
omtrent  het "  Doodendal "  op  Java,  459  f 
Jacottet,  E.,  Bantu  phonetics,  94  §,  232  f 
Jaeger,  F.,  observations  on  nieve  pent- 

tente,  449 
Jaghuin-gol,  Tibet,  530 
Jahn,  A.,  CJontribuciones  al  a  geografia 
fisica    de    Venezuela,    4631;    Tablas 
barom^tricas  para  el  oalcnlo  de  alturaa, 
etc.,  580 1 
Jahrum,  Persia,  163 
Jair  range,  Central  Asia,  673 
Jamaica — 

Agricultural  Conference,  1907,  and  the 

Kingston  disaster :  A.  B.  Price,  235  f 

Crown  of  our  West  Indian  possessions  : 

E.W.Mellor,  123t 
Earthquake  at  Kingston,  1907,  corre- 
spondence relating  to,  123  f 
Earthquake  in  (1907) :   C.  W.  Brown, 
123 1, 235 1 :  ditto :  V.  Cornish,  245  *  ; 
notes  on    the:    A.  D.  Garden  and 
G.    T.    B.   Goldney,  235 f;    ditto: 
M.  L.  Fuller,  580  t 
Jambezi  river,  Zambezi,  299 
Jan  Mayen — 
Picture  of  Jan  Mayen  in  1639 :  Sir  M. 
Conway,  045  ♦ 
Japan — 
Bibliography  of  Japanese  Empire:  F. 

von  Wenckstem,  349 1 
Financial    and   Economic   Annual   of 

Japan,  1907.. 230  t 
Handbook   for   travellers    in   Japan: 
B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Maaon, 
119 1 
Handbook  for  Japan,  Murray's,  100  § 
Iwdjima  or  Volcano  Islands :  T.  Waki- 

mizu,  688  f 
Lakes  of  the  choked  basin  of  Senoomi, 

Kai :  A.  Tanaka,  688  f 
Maps:    Topographical  map  of  Japan 
(Imperial  Geol.  Survey,  Tokyo),  128 1 
Real  triumph  of:  L.  L.  Seaman,  212  § 
South-west  Japan,  On  the  Geotectonio 

of:  T.  Ogawa,231t 
Tidal  current  of  Naruto:   H.  Honda, 

231 1 
Volcanoes    in    N.    Japan,   Notes    on 
Physiography  of:  0.  E.  B.  Mitford, 
187  ♦,  566 
Jaring-nor,  Tibet,  529 
Java — 
'*  Doodendal "  op  Java,  Eenige  bizon- 
derheden omtrent  het:  E.  Jaoobeon, 
451)  t 
Java  ;      geographisoh,     ethnologiaoh, 
historisch :  P.  J.  Veth,231  f 
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Maps:     Topographische     Eaart     der 

Eesidentie     Soerakarta      (Topogra- 

phiaohe  Inrichting,  The  Hagne),  240  f 

Jeannel,  B.,  and  £.  G.  BaooTitza,  Biosp^ 

logica    II.    Enumeration    des    grottes 

Tiiit^es,  1904-1906.. 287  t 
Jefferson,  M.,  DUtribution  of  people  in 

S.  America,  220  §,  468  f ;  Lateral  erosion 

on  some  Michigan  ri?ers,  339  §,  462  f 
Jefferson,  M.  S.  W.,  Cedar  and  Central 

Plateau  of  France,  686  f 
Jekyll,  Sir  H.,  remarks   on    '*  Story  of 

London  Maps,"  638 
Jerusalem — 

Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus :  D.  8. 
Margoliouth,  437  § 
Jimbo,  K.,  On  the  Orography  and  Geology 

of  Karaf uto,  230 1 
Jime'oez,  M.   T.,    Provinoia  do    Sandia, 

691 1 
Johnson,  D.  W.,  Drainage  modifications 

in  Tallulah  district,   122t;    A  recent 

volcano   in    San    Francisco   mountain 

region,  Arizona,  690  f 
Johnson,  H.,  letter  Jrom,  on  "Life  and 

Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins,"  453 ;  Life 

and  Voyages  of  Jof^eph  Wiggins,  210  § 
Johnson,    T.    F.,    Glimpses    of    ancient 

Leicester,  in  six  periods,  118  f 
Johnson,  W.  E.,  Mathematical  geography, 

236 1,  436  § 
Johnson,  W.  H.,  Ascent  of  Peak  E  61, 

letter  from  T.  G.  Longstaff  on,  345; 

letter  from  W.  H.  Workman  on,  683 
Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  Disposal  of  AMca, 

282 1;    Frobenius'  *Im  Schatten    des 

Kongostaates,'  822  §;  letter  from,  on 

mapping  of  Lake  Chad,  452;  on  dis- 
covery of  Ubangi  river  by  Mr.  Gren- 

fell,  676;   remarks  on  **01d  Kingdom 

of  Kongo,"  6J 1 
Johnston,  W.  &  A.  K.,  India;   Political 

Divisions,  Railways,  and  Canals,  etc. 

(Map),  469 1 
Jones,  H.  W. :  see  Firth,  J.  F. 
Joppen,  C,  Historical  atlas  of  India  for 

use  of  High  Schools,  etc.,  357  f 
Jukes-Browne,  A.  J.,  Age  and  origin  of 

plateaus  around  Torqua^r,  118 1 
Jurisch,  C,  and  M.    Moisel,    Deutsoh- 

englische  Grenze    zwischen  dem    30. 

Lungengrad  und  dem  Djipe-See,  585  f 


Kabchja-Kamba,  Tibet,  654 
Kabru,  Mount — 

Climbing  of,  by  Messrs.  Hubenson  and 
Monrad-Aas,  102i 
Kalahari — 

Buschmanner      der     Kalahari  :      S. 
Pas^arge,  461  f 
Kalomo  river  and  ravine,  Zambezi,  295 
Kam,  through  Eastern  Tibet  and :  P.  K. 

Kozloff,  402  •,  522  •,  649  ♦ 


Kamerun — 

'  Bamenda  an  die  Westgreuze :  Captain 
Glauning,  689  f 
Boundary  Mtween  Nigeria  and  Kam- 
erun, G.  F.  A.  Whitlock's  work  on, 
106 
Erkundung des  Faro:  Lieut.  Strflmpell, 

336§,461t 
Maps :  Provisorische  Karte  von  Teilen 
der  Bezirke  Ossidinge,  Bamenda  nnd 
Dsohang :  —  Glauning,  585 1 
Mission  du  Capt  Cottes,  Sud^Cameroun, 
122 1 
Kamet  peak,  Himalaya,  862,  880 
Kamtchatka— 
Cote  occidentale  de  Kamtchatka,  Le 

long  de  la  :  V.  N.  Tuchoff,  231  f 
Zapadnomu  Boregu  Kamchatki :  V.  N. 
Tiushova,663§ 
Kangchenjunga,  Height  of,  103 
Kara  Agach,  Persia,  164, 168 
Karafuto— 
Coalfields  of  Karafuto:  H.  Kawasaki, 

230 1 
Japono-Bussian  boundary  in  Karafuto, 

Delimitation  of:  &,  Shiga,  230 f 
Orography  and  Geology  of  Karafuto: 
K.  Jimbo,  230 1 
Karamba  river,  Zambezi,  289 
Kara  sea — 

Voyages  by  Captain  Wiggins,  211 
Karpathians — 
Southern  Karpathians,  Morphology  of: 
E.  de  Martonne,  671 
Karpovich,  I.,  Eecherches  du  lac  Tam- 

boukan,  689t 
Karst— 
Aus  der  Unterwelt  des  Karstes :  G.  A. 
Perko,  573t 
Kashmir — 
Glaciers  of,  315 
Nun  Kun  mountain  group,  12 
Kawasaki,   H..    Coalfields    of    Karafuto, 

280 1 
Keane,  A.  H.,  Schulize's  *  Aus  Namaland 
und  Kalahari,'  663;  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel. 
North  Africa,  207  §;  World's  peoples, 
691 1 
Keeling,  B.  F.  E.,  Climate  of  Abbassia, 

near  Cairo,  460 1 
Kenia,  Mt. — 

Forests  of:  D.  E.  Hutchins,  218 §,  850  f 
Kennelly,  M.,  List  of  cities  .  .  .  of  China 

and  dependencies,  575  f 
Kensington,  W.  C,  and  T.  Humphries, 
Boport  of  Dept.  of  Lands  and  Survey, 
New  Zealand,  852  f 
Kent,  P.  H.,  Railway  enterprise  in  China, 

list,  427 § 
Kerki,  Mean  annual  precipitation  at,  899 
Khatanga,  Expedition  of  1905 :  H.  Back- 

lund, 561 
Khlaponin,  A.,  Carte  geologique  de  la 

region  auriferc  de  la  Selemdja,  128  f 
Khotan — 
Ancient  Khotan:  M.  A.  Stein,  201  § 
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Eiangsi— 

Itin^raires  daDB  le    Hon  Nann  nord- 
oocidental  et  dans  le  Kiangsi  occi- 
dental :  F.  Harfeld,  834  §,  575  f 
Kiao-chou — 

KiautBchou ;  das  dentsche  Bohutzgebiet 
in  Ostasien :  H.  Weicker,  458  f 
Eidia  district,  Congo,  60t 
Kiepert,  B.,  Form©  Orbis  Antiqni,  586  f  ; 

Earte  yon  Kleinasien,  357  f,  584  f 
Eilimanjaro — 

Ostrande   des    Parehgebirges  entlang 
znm  EilimandBcharo :  G.  Schroder, 
232 1 
Eingsbury,  S.  M.,  Records  of  Virginia 

Company  of  London,  Conrt  Book,  from 

manuscript  in  library  of  Congress,  351  f 
Kingston — 

Earthquake  effects  at,  247 

Harbour,  subsidences  at,  261 
Kirchhoff,  A.,  Landerknnde  von  Enropa  : 

BuBsland,  117  t 
Eirghia— 

B^gion  periph^(|[ue  du  paysage   dcs 
deserts  en  partie  N.  de  la  steppe  de 
Eirghiz:  A.  Ivchenko,  119 1 
Kishi,  Persia,  156 
Kivn,  Lake — 

Expedition  to,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's, 
445 
Elotz,  O.fTranspaciflcLongitudes  between 

Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 

124 1,  581 1 
Knebel  crater  lake,  Iceland,  673 
Enebel,  W.  von,  Theorien  dee  Vnlkanis- 

mus,  238 1;   Yulkanische  Aufbau  dor 

Insel  Gran  Canaria,  577 1 
Knight,E.  F.,Over-sea  Britain,  100  §,  238 1 
Knight,  T.  H. :  see  Benians,  E.  A. 
Enipovich,  N.  M.,  Grundzdge  der  Hydro- 

logie  des  europaischen  Eismeeres,  236 1 
Enoche,  W.,  Aquivalente  Temperatur  ein 

einheitlicher  Ansdruok  der  klimatisohen 

Taktoren      **  Lufttemperator "      und 

"  Luftfeuchtigkeit,'*  353 1 
Knudsen,    M.,   Salzgehaltbestimmungen 

des  Oberfldchenwasaers  als  Hilfsmittel 

bei  Positions-bestimmung^n  an  Bord, 

465 1 ;  Some  remarks  about  currents  in 

the  North  sea  and  adjacent  waters,  237  f 
Eoch  -  Griinberg,   T.,    SMamerikanische 

Felszeiohnungen,  234 1»  430  § 
Eoebel,  W.  H.,  Modem  Argentina,  with 

notes  on  Uruguay  and  Chile,  326  § 
Eoenigsberger,  J.,  fiergfahrten  in  Mexico 

und  Colorado,  690 1 
Eohlschiitter,  E.,  Ergebuisse   per   Ost- 

afrikanische  Pendel-Expedition,  120  f 
Eokhanskim,    Dr.,    Summary    Libt    of 

antiquities  found  in  Turfan  by :  S.  F. 

Oldenburg,  576 1 
Eok-su  river,  Tian  Shan  mountains,  396 
Eolyma  river — 

Weg  vom  Flusse  Eolyma  zum  Ochots- 
kischen  Meere  und  Ola  als  Seebafen 
fiir  das  Kolyma-Gebiet :  A.  Sibiriakof, 
231 1 


Komagatake  volcano  of  Tezo,  190 
Eongo,    Old    Eingdom   of:     T.    Lewia, 

589* 
Korea — 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Korea : 
K.  Inoue,688t 

Eorean  language  and  reading  of  Chineae 
characters :  K.  J.  Weber,  688 1 
Kotoi  river,  Siberia,  565 
Kozloff,  P.  K.,  New  expedition  in  Central 

Asia,  103;  Through  Eastern  Tibet  and 

Eam.  402*,  522  ♦,649* 
Erassnow,    A.    von,   and    A.    Woeikow, 

Bussland,  Landerknnde    von  Enropa, 

117 1 
Erebs,  N.,  Halbinsel  Istrien,  IIG  f,  229  f 
Emuse,  C,  Botanical  exploration  of  east 

coast  of  Greenland,  123  f 
Eiihl,  W.,  ^iihrliche  Gang  der  Boien- 

temperatur  in  verschiedenen  Elimateo, 

236 1 
Eulikovski,    M.,    Study  of  Intermittent 

lakfB  in  Bnesia,  441 
Eumaon — 

Glaciers  in,  Notes  on :  G.  de  P.  Cotter 
and  J.  C.  Broun?  315  §,  576 1 
Eiirchhoff,  D.,  Alte  und  neue  Handela- 

strassen  ...  in  Nordwest  Afrika,  121  f 
Euristan,  Persia,  155 
Eurowski*s  rule  for  determining   height 

of  n^o^  line  on  glaciers,  A  proof  of: 

H.  F.  Eeid.  581 1 
Eurtz,    — ,   Eennzeichen    von    Niveau- 

anderungen  in  den  Philippinen,  119 1 


Labrador — 
McLean  canyon,  Hamilton  river,  678 
Name.      Who     gave    the     name     to 

Labrador :  Dom  E.  do  Canto,  220 
Pilot,     Newfoundland    and    Labrador, 
including  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  234  f 

Laooste,  H.  de  B.  de,  Autour  de  1' Afghan- 
istan par  le  Earakorum  et  le  petit 
Tibet,  231 1;  Conference  du  (sur  un 
voyage  autour  de  T Afghanistan),  119 1 

Lacroix,  A.,  Sur  la  constitution  p^tro- 
graphique  du  massif  volcanique  du 
V^suve  et  de  la  Somma,  457 1 

Lacroix,  N.:  $ee  De  la  Martinibre, 
H.  M.  P. 

Lahache,  J.,  Desiccation  of  Northern 
Interior  of  Africa,  676 

Lahaul — 
Glaciers   in    Lahaul,    Notes   on:    H. 
Walker  and  R  H.  Pasooe,  815  §,  576 1 

La  Jonquiil^re,  L.  de :  Laos  Siamois,  281  f 

Lakes- 
Temperature    changes    occurring    in 
fresh-water  lochs,  Experimental  in- 
vestigation of:  E.  M.  Wedderbum, 
581 1 

Lallemand,  C,  Sur  la  mesure  des  mouTe- 
ments  g^n^raux  du  sol  au  moyen  de 
nivellemente  T4^i6aUde  longs  intervals  , 
693 1 
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Lamplagh,  G.  W.,  Geology  of  Zambesi 
Basin    around    Batoka    Gorge,  ]2lt; 
Gorge  and  Basin  of  Zambezi  below 
Victoria  Falls,  133  ♦,  287  ♦ ;  Notes  on 
oocurrence    of    stone    implements    in 
yalley   of    Zambesi    around   Victoria 
Falls,    121 1 ;    remarks    on    "  Experi- 
ments on  Transporting  Power  of  Sea 
Currents,"  420 
Land — 
Geographical  position  and  productive 
capacity  of  Land,  Relation  between : 
E.  J.  Rufisell,  237  t 
Land  flora,  Origin  of:  P.  O.  Bower,  693  f 
Landes — 
Celtes  Bretons  et  lea  Phoc^ns  daus  les 
Landes    de    la    Gascogne:    A.    de 
Paniagua,  686 1 
Lander,  A.  H.  S.,  Across  Widest  Africa, 

119 1,  321  § 
Land's  End — 
Geology  of  Land's  End  District:   0. 
ReidandJ.  8.  Flctt,458t 
Languedoc — 
Human    geography   of    Lower    Lan- 
guedoc :  M.  Borre,  5C3 
Laos — 
Confi^rence  du  R.  Baithdemy  (sur  le 
probl^e  de  risolation  du  Laos),  688  f 
Laos  siamois :    L.    de    La   Jonquier^, 

231 1 
Notes  sur  le  Laos:   L.   de  Reinach, 
459 1 
Laperrine,  — ,  Expedition  in  the  Sahara, 

444 ;  La  tourn^e  k  Taoudeni  du,  121  f 
La  Porte,  F.,  Triangulation  de  Brest  &  la 
.  Loire,  456 1 
Lar — 
City  of,  158 
Route  to,  153 
Lares,    J.    I..,    Etnografia    del    eetado 

Merida.233t 
Larminat,  E.  de,  Topographic  pratique  de 

reconnaissance  et  d'exploration,  124  f 
Larrabure  i  Correa,  C,  Noticia  historieo- 
geogr&fico  de  algunos  rios  de  nuestro 
Oriente,  580 1 
Larras,  N.,  Carte  de  reconnaissance  du 

Maroc,  241 1 
Lathrop,  E.,  Sunny  Days  in  Italy,  687 1 
Le  Conte,  J.  N.,  High  Sierra  of  Cali- 
fornia, 462 1 
Le  Co<j,  A.  v.,  Bericht  fiber  Reisen  und 
Arbeiten  in  Chinesisoh-Turkistan,  576  f 
Le  Couteur,  W.,  Great  outposts  of  the 

Empire,  670  §,695  f 
Lee,  G.  W.,  L.  W.  Collet,  and  A.  Wilson, 

Notes  on  Deposits  of  Loch  Ness,  58  ♦ 
Lee,  W.  T.,   Water   Resources    in   Rio 
Grande  Valley  of   New  Mexico  and 
their  development,  122 1 
Leeds     and     Yorkshire      Geographical 

Society,  Formation  of,  341 
Leicester — 

Glimpses  of  ancient  Leicester  in  six 
periods :  T.  F.  Johnson,  1 18  f 
Leighton,  — ,  Surveys  in  Liberia,  106 


Lei^iska,  L,  Uober  die  Oberfl'achenbild- 

ungen    Mittd-Ostbottniens   und    ihre 

Entstehung,  117t 
Leland,  John,  Itinerary  of,   1535-1543: 

L.  T.Smith,  458 1,  559  § 
Lely,  C,  Velocities  of  current  in  an  open 

Panama  canal,  463  f 
Lemoine,  P.,  Etat   actuel  de  nos   con- 

naissances  sur  la  geologic  de   Mada- 
gascar, 120 1 
Leufant,  E.,  Expedition  to  Southern  Shari 

Basin,  106;  Operations  de  la  mission 

Lenfant  dans  les  bassins  du  Bahr  Sara 

et  du  Logone,  689 1 
Leopold  Lake — 

Lac  Leopold  II.  et  ses  affluents:  A. 
Dauzat,  2a2t 
Leppington,  C.  H.  d*E.,  Evolution  of  an 

industrial  town,  458 1 
Lesdain,  Count  dc.  Journeys  in  Chinese 

Empire  and  Tibet,  441 
Letscli,  E.,   and  oUiers,    Schwcizerische 

Tonlager,  230  f 
Leucadia — 

Alter  der  Inselnatur  von  Ijenkas:  J. 
Partsch,564|,  687t 
Leutwein,  T.,  Elf  Jahro  Gouvemeur  in 

Deutsch-Sadwestafrika,  461  f 
Levainville,  J.,  Valle'e  de  Barcelonnette, 

847 1 
Levant — 

MSS.  in  British  Museum  relating  to 
Levant  Geography  and  Travel,  Notes 
on:  F.  W.  Hasluck,  457 1 
Levels — 

Relative    levels   of    Land   and    Sea: 
M.  P.  N^gris,  570 
Lewis,  F.  J.,  Plant  Remains  in  Scottish 

Peat  Mosses,  331  §,  575 1 
Lewis,  M.,  and   Clark,  W.,  History  of 

expedition    under    command    of:    E. 

Cones,  125 1 
Lewis,  T.,  Old  Kingdom  of  Kongo,  589  ♦  ; 

Photographs     of     Northern     Angola, 

472 1 
Liberia — 

Franco-Liberian  Frontier,  1907..  105 

Surveys  of  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Owen, 
Byrde,  and  Leighton,  106 
Lindeman,  M.,  Aufschwung  der  deutschcn 

Seeschifiahrt  dur  Dampferbetrieb,  687  f 
Lithology — 

Modem     Lithology     illustrated     and 
defined:  E.  H.  Adye,  331  § 
Llosa,  E.  S.,  Hoyas  del  Madre  de  Dies  y 

Madera  y  la  nueva  ruta  de  Urcos,  etc., 

691 1 
Loess— 

Ungleichseitige  Verbrcitung  der  Loss 
an    den     Talgehiingen :    A.    RUhl, 
853 1 
Lolos — 

Country  and  peonle :  H.  Cordier,  565 
Lomas,  J.,  and  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  Windings 

of  rivers,  582  f 
London — 
Growth  of,  635 
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London— continued. 
Maps :  Handy  Beferenoe  Atlas  of  London 
and  SnWbs:  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 

127 1 
London,    Westminster,    and   Sonth- 

wark:  W.  Hollar,  584  f 
Metropolitan     railways,     tramways, 
etc. :  E.  Stanford,  356 1 
Story  of  London  Maps:    L.  Gomme, 

489  ♦,616* 
Streams,  Ancient,  of  London,  626 
Longhena,  M.,  Atlanti  e  carte  nantiohe 
del  secolo  xiy.  al  xyii.  conserrati  nella 
biblioteoa  e  ncU*  archiyio  di   Parma, 
465 1 
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Field  method  of  determining  longi- 
tudes by  obserrations  of  tho  moon: 
E.  B.  H.  Wade,  693 1 
Transpacific  Longitudes  between 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand : 
O.Klotz,  124t,581t 
Longstaff,  G.  B.,  remarks  on  '*  Jamaica 

Earthquake,"  274 
Longstaff,  T.  G.,  Award  to,  439;  letter 
from,  on  Mr.  Johnson's  ascent  of  Peak 
E  Gl  ..345;  Mountaineering  Expedition 
to  Himalaya  of  Garhwal,  361  ♦ ;  re- 
marks on  ''Exploration  of  Nun  Enn 
Mountain  Group  and  Glaciers,"  41; 
Loraine,  P.  L.,  Photographs  of  Asiatic 

Turkey  and  Persia,  131  f 
LorentE     Expedition    in    Dutch    New 

Guinea,  447 
Lorenzo,  G.  de,  L'Etna,  116  f 
Loth,  G.,  TuiUsie  et   TcBuyre   du    pro- 

teotorat  francais,  122  f,  555  § 
Luchsinger,    J.    R.,    Von    Schoa    zum 

Stefanisee  und  zu  den  Borangalal,  460  f  i 
Lnkunga  river,  Congo,  602  i 

Lukunguli  riyer,  Zambezi,  299  j 

Liineburg  Heath,  Transformation  of  the : 

K.  Olricht,  562 
Luxemburg — 
Grand-Duch^    do    Luxembourg:     P. 
Sixemonts,  117t 
Lyons,  H.  G.,  History  of  surveying  and 
land-measurement    in    Egypt,    577 1: 
Beport  on   Egyptian  Survey  Depart- 
ment, 1906..  217 
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on  Pacific  coast,  1897  to  1906 . .  234  f 

Macalister,  B.  A.  S.,  Diary  of  a  visit  to 
Safed,119t 

Macartney,  Earl  of.  Our  first  ambassador 
to  China,  Aocount  of  life  of:  H.  H. 
Bobbins,  466  f 

M'CIintock,  Admiral  Sir  L.,  Death  of. 
Sir  G.  T.  Goldie's  remarks  on,  114; 
Memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  439 ; 
obituary,  224;  Ditto:  Sir  0.  B.  Mark- 
ham,  1* 

MaoClnre's  ship  Investigator,  release  of, 
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McClymont,  J.  B.,  Problematical  features 
in    maps  designed   by    Mercator   and 
Deceliers,  465  f 
Macdonald,  A.,  In  the  Land  of  Pearl  and 

Gold,  235 1,  561  § 
Maodonald,  D.,  Oceanic  languages ;  their 

grammatical  structure,  eta,  852  f 
MacDougal,  D.  T.,  Besearches  in  Colorado 

Delta,  446 
Macha^ek,  F.,  Landeskundliche  Literatur 
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of   discharges   of   Exe    and   Medway 
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Mackinder,  H.  J.,  Development  of  geo- 
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355;    remarks  on    "Story  of  London 
Maps,"    639;  The    Bhine:  its  valley 
and    history,    687  f  ;    Stanford's   new 
orographical  map  of  South  America, 
470  t 
Mackintosh,  C.  W.,  Coillard  of  tho  Zam- 
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Mclean  canyon,  Labrador,  678 
McLoughlin,  J.,  the  father  of  Oregon :  F. 
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Madagascar— 
Aper^u  sur  les  regions  snd  de  Madagas- 
car: F.  Geay,232t 
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cemant    Madagascar:     A.    et     G. 
Grandidier,  232  f 
Comoro  islands  attached  to,  677 
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nos  connaissances  sur  la :  P.  Lemoine, 
120 1 
Mission  hydrographique  de  Madagascar : 
MM.   Yanssay,  Courtier,   Drienoourt 
ot  Cot,  461 1 
Peuplement  de  Madagascar:   G.  Fer- 
rand,  120  f 
Madeira  river— 
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to  Headwaters  of  Madeira  Biver  in 
Brazil:  N.  B.  Craig,  234 f, 324 § 
Madimba  lowlands,  Congo,  601 
Madre  de  Dios — 
Hoyas  del  Madre  de  Dios  y  Madera  y 
la  nueva  ruta  de  Uroos :  E.  S.  Llosa, 
691 1 
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uit  Todjo  naar  Mori  (Midden-Celebee> 
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nella  Biblioteoa  Federicano  di  Fano : 
S.  Crino,  110§,465t 
Maguire,  T.  M.,  The  Bhine,  687  t 
Maiktoli  glacier,  (Garhwal  Himalaya,  386 
Maitland,    A.    G.,  Becent   advances   in 
knowledge    of    geology    of    Western 
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Makwa,  Zambesi,  139 
MalAspins  glacier:  B.  S.  Tarr,  233  f 
Malay  aroMpelago— 
Frage  naoh  der  EntotehaDg  des  oetin- 
diBchen     Arohipele,     Ein     zweiter 
Beitrag  znr:  E.  Martin,  689  f 
Madoia^  and  in  der  Soerabaja-Straase, 
Ueber  die  Gezeiten  in  der,  231  f 
Malay  peninsnla — 
Eelantan,  a  state  of  Malay  Peninsula : 
W.'A.  Grabam,  689 1 
Malays,  Seaward  expansion  of,  175 
Mamba  tributary  of  Zambeei,  151 
Mammotb  Hnnters:  A.  E.  Carey,  239  i 

331  § 
Man :  ue  Anthropology 
Mana  valley,  GarhwaT  Himalayas,  385 
Manasarowar  lake,  334 
Manchuria — 
From  Tokio  through  Manchuria  with 
the  Japanese :  L.  L.  Seaman,  212  § 
Mangin,    G.,    B^gion    du     Tchad:    le 

Borkou,  121  f 
Manitoba — 
Maps:    Manitoba,   Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  (Dept  of  Interior),  129 1 
Manson,  M.,  An  attempt  to  explain  the 
eyidences  of  glacial  action  daring  the 
Permian,  581  f 
Maori  and  Polynesian;  Origin,  History, 

and  Golture :  J.  M.  Brown,  331  § 
Maps  (see  alto  Cartography)— 
Atlanti  e  carte  nauticho  del  Secolo  xiv. 
al  xvii.  conservati  uella  biblioteca  e 
neir  archiyio  di  Parma :  M.  Longhena, 
465 1 
Carta  da  Nayigare  di  Yisconte  Maggiolo 
che    si    censer y a    nella    Biblioteca 
Fcdericano  di  Faoo:   S.  Crino,  110  §, 
465 1 
Carte  topograflche  stereoecopiche :    G 

F.  Crema,  353  f 
Early    sixteenth-century    map    of  the 

World  by  Fr.  M.  Barbolan,  199 
London  Maps,  Story  of:    L.  Gomme, 

489*,  616* 
Problematical  features  in  maps  designed 
by  Mercator  and  Desceliers:  J.  B. 
McClymont,  465 1 
Stereoscopic  Colouring   of  Maps:     G. 
Freytag,  339 
Blaps  ^^ew" 
AfHoa,  128,  240,  357,  459,  585,  697 
America,    129,    241,    358,    469,     585, 

699 
Asia,  127,  240,  357,  468.  584,  696 
Australasia,  242,  586,  699 
Europe,  125, 239,  355,  467,  583,  695 
General,  129,  242,  358,  470,  699 
Polar  Begions,  242 
Marcel,  G.,  Le  plus  anoien  plan  de  Paris 
et  les  d^riyes  italienes  du  plan  d'Arnoul- 
let,  456 1 
Marco  Polo,  In  the  footsteps  of:   0.  D. 

Bruce,  92  §,118 1 
Maries,  W.  y.,  Karte  des  Sundes  zwischen 
Leukas  und  Akamanien,  240  f 
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Margoliouth,  D.  S.,  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and 
Damascus,  three  chief  cities  of  the 
Egyptian  Sultans,  238  t,  437  § 

Marinelli,  O.  ($ee  also  Dainelli,  G.)» 
Ascent  of  Alid  Volcano,  Eritrea,  104 

Maritime  colonization.  Early  history,  78 

Maritime  Meteorology,  Notes  on:  M.  W. 
C.  Hepworth,  236  t,  829  § 

Markham,  Sir  C,  History  of  the  Inoas, 
352 1 ;  Oceanographic  Besearohes  of  bis 
late  Majesty  mng  Carlos  of  Portugal, 
514  ♦;  Obituary  of  Admiral  Sir  L. 
M'Clintock,  1*  ;  Vocabularies  of  gonerdl 
language  of  Incas  of  Peru,  235  f,  431  § 

Markovich,  V.  V.,  To  the  sources  of  Ardon 
and  Bion  riyers,  576 1 

Marloth,  B.,  Notes  on  flora  of  our  moun- 
tain summits,  460  f 

Marquardsen,  H.,  Zur  Karie  des  Gebiets 
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Marshall,  H.  £.,  Through  Europe  with 
Napoleon,  466 1,  470  §;  Through  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell, 
330§,848t 

Martel,  E.  A.,  Sur  les  gouffres  de  la  mer  et 
la  yolcanisme,  124  f 

Martin,  J.,  Photographs  of  Great  Tara- 
wera  Volcanic  Bift,  New  Zealand,  132  f 

Martin,  K.,  Ein  zweiter  Beitrag  zur  Frage 
nach  der  Entbtehiing  des  ostindischen 
Archipels,  689 1 

Martin,  P.  F.,  Mexico  of  the  twentieth 
century,  233  f,  665  § 

Martins,  C.  F.  P.  yon,  Beitr'dge  zur  Eth- 
nographie  und  Sprachkunde  Amerika's 
zumal  Brasiliens,  125  f 

Martonne,  E.  de,  Morphology  of  Southern 
Karpathians,  671 

Maryland — 
Anticlinal  domes  in  Piedmont  of  Mary- 

Und  :  E.  B.  Mathews,  579  f 
Counties  of :  E.  B.  Mathews,  579 1 
Geological  Survey.    St.  Mary's  County, 
Calyert  County,  690 

Mashonaland — 
South  African  races.  Notes  on  traditions 
of,  especially  of  the  Makalanga  of 
Mashonaland  :  B.  N.  Hall,  233 1 

Mason,  W.  B. :  see  Chamberlain,  B.  H. 

Masterman,  £.  W.,  Travel  notes  of  journey 
from  Nablus  to  Safed  rid  Beieao,  119  f 

^latetsi  basin.  Altitudes  in,  303 

Matetsi  confluence,  Zambezi,  293,  297 

Mathematical  Geography:  W.  E.  John- 
son, 236 1 

Mathews,  E.  B.,  Anticlinal  domes  in 
Piedmont  of  Maryland,  579  t ;  Counties 
of  Maryland,  579  f 

Mathuisieulx,  H.  de,  La  Cyr^naique,  122  f 

Matter — 
Polarity  of  Matter :  A.  Clark,  464 1 

Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  C.  Bondon's  expe- 
dition in,  568 

Maudslay,  A.  P.,  remarks  on  **  Volcanoes 
of  Guatemala,"  486 
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MauritiuB — 
Evolution  of  Crown  CJolony  of  Mauri- 

tioB:  SirC.  Bruce,  689  f    . 
Rainfall    at    Durban    and    Mauritius, 
Koto  on  oonneotion  between :  T.  F. 
GUxton,  349  f 
Maury,  L. :  %ei9  Eydonx,  D. 
Mawson,  D.,  Geological  features  of  part 

of  Eyre  Peninsula,  692  f 
Mbamba   province  of  Kongo    kingdom, 

592 
Mbembe,  Congo,  602,  604 
Mbidizi  river,  Congo,  605 
Mead,  W.  J.,  Redistribution  of  elements 
in   formation    of    sedimentary    rooks, 
237 1 
Meams,  E.  A.,  Ascent  of  Mount  Ualcon, 

Mindoio,  216 
Mocking,  L.,  Treibeiserscheinungen  bei 
Keufundland   in    ihrer   Abhangigkeit 
von  Witterungsverhaltnissen,  237  f 
Mecklenbnrg,  Duke   of.    Expedition    to 
East  Central  Africa,  445  ;  Dio  zentral- 
afrikaniscbe  Expedition,  689  f 
Medals,    Royal,   and    other    awards    of 

R.G.8.  for  1908,  Award  of,  438,  562 
Mediterranean — 
Coast  peoples,  182 

Fixity  du  niveau  de  la  M^diterran^e  k 
r^poque     historique :     L.     Cayeux, 
117  t 
Gezeiten  des  Mittellandischen  Meeres, 
Beitrage    zu    den:    G.    Wegemann, 
229 1 
Levels  o^  P-  N^gris'  researches,  570 
Mittelmeerbilder :  T.  Fischer,  687 1 
Mittelmeergebiet ;  seine  geograjphischo 
und  kulturelle  Eigenart :  A.  Philipp- 
son,  117 1 
Six    weeks    and    the    Mediterranean: 
[T.  Rhodes],  457 1 
Modway  river — 
Discharges  of  Exe  and  Medway  rivers. 
Note    on    measurement   of:    N.    F. 
Mackenzie,  313 
Investigation  of  flow  and  water-level, 

311 
Rainfall  in  Exe  and  Medway  valleys, 
Observations  of:  U.  R.  Mill,  314 
Meeker,  R.  I. :  «ee  FoUansbee,  R. 
Meetings  of  R.G.S.,  Session  1907-1908. . 

113,  228,  345,  454,  572,  685 
Mellor,  E.  W.,  Jamaica,  the  Crown  of  our 

West  Indian  possessions,  123  f 
Mendip — 
Netherworld   of:    E.    A.    Baker    and 
H.  A.  Balch,99§,230t 
Mendon9a,  H.  J.  M.  de,  Boa    Estrada 

Plantations,  S.  Thom€,  438  §,  461 1 
Mergui  archipelago — 
People  and  Products :  R.  N.  R.  Brown, 
349 1 
Merrill,  E.  D.,  Ascent  of  Mount  Haloon, 

Mindoro,  216§,459t 
Merz,  A.,  Boitrage  zur  klimatologie  und 
Hydrographie    Mittelamerikas,    579  f, 
667  § 


Merzbaoher,  G.,  Further  Exploration  in 

Tian-Shan  Mountains,  395  * 
Mesopotamia — 
Prome  et  Samara ;  voyage  arch^Iogiqae 
en  Birmanie  et  en  Mesopotamie :  L. 
de  Beyli^,  848  f 
Meteorology- 
Maritime  Meteorology,  Notes  on:  M. 
W.  Hepworth,  236  f,  329  § 
M^tois,  A.,  Aln-Salah  et  ses  d^pendanoes, 

233t 
Metric  system— 
Bill  to  render  compulsory  the  use  of 
system  of  weights  and  measures  com- 
monly known  as  the  Metric  System, 
238 1 
British  v.  Metric  weights  and  measures, 
238 1 
Mouse — 
Valine  de  la  Meuse  en  aval  de  Li^ge  : 
A.  Briquet,  347  f 
Mexico  — 
Bergfahrten  in  Mexico  und  Colorado : 

J.  EoBuigsberger,  690  f 
Etoografia  del  estado  Merida:    J.  I. 

Lares,  233 1 
Journeys  of  observation :  T.  A.  Rickard, 

600  t 
Maps:  Carta  de  Ferrocarriles  de  loe 

Estados  Unidoe  Mexicanos,  358  f 
Pillar  formations  in,  683 
Reise   in  das   Modeme   Mexico:    M. 

Diener,  233  f,  330  § 
Twentieth   Century,  Mexico    of   the : 
P.  F.  Martin,  233 1,  665  § 
Meyer,  H.,  Obaervations  on  Nieve  Peni- 

tente,  449 
Meza,  L.  G.,  Mapa  general  de  la  Repnb- 

lica  de  Bolivia,  699  f 
Mhor,  Loch,  Bathymetrioal  surrey,  43 
Michel,  G.,  Evolution  of  Rivers  of  Fri- 

bourg  Plateau,  670 
Michigan — 
Lateral  erosion  on  some  Michigan  rivers : 
M.  Jefferson,  339  §,  462 1 
Michow,  H.,  Remesows  Originalkarte  von 
Sibirien  aus  dem  17  Jahrhuudcrt,  689  f  ; 
Weitere  Beitriige  zur   'ilteren  Karto- 
graphic  Russlands,  117  f 
Mikkelsen,  E.,  Arctic  expedition  of,  569 ; 
Report  of  Mikkelsen-Leffingwell  expe- 
dition, 581 1 
Mill,  H.  R.,  Best  form  of   rain*gauge, 
with  notes  on  other  forms,  236  f  ;  Dr. 
Alexander  Buchan,  238  f ;  British  Rain- 
fall,  1906.. 458 1:    International  Geo- 
graphy, 355  t ;  on  observations  of  Rain- 
fall, 314 
Millais,  J.  G.,    Newfoundland    and    its 

Untrodden  Ways,  234  f,  323  § 
Millosevich,     E.,     Commemorazione    di 
Yittorio  B6ttego  letta  a  Parma  11  26 
Settembre,  1907.. 355  t 
Milner,  Visoount,  Geography  and  State- 
craft, 578 1 
Miltoun,  F.,  Castles  and  chateaux  of  old 
Touraine  and  the  Loire  country,  347  f 
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Mijidoro— 
ABoent  of  Mount   Halcon    by  E.   A. 
Mearns  and  E.  D.  Merrill,  216 
MiBsouri— 
Barfaoe  water-sopply  of  Missouri  river 
drainage:  B.  Follansbee  and  others, 
579 1 
Mitford,  0.  E.  B.,  Notes  on  Physiography 
of  Certain  Volcanoes  in  Northern  Japan, 
187  ♦,566 
Moiero  river,  Siberia,  565 
Moisel,  M.  (see  also  Jnriach,  C,  Wehl- 
mann,    H.,    and    Sprlgade,    P.),   and 
B.    Pooh,   S^arte   der  Sattelberg  und 
Umgebung      (Kaiser  -  Wilhelmsland), 
586 1 
Moll,  [  A.M.F.],  Mission,  Gongo-Cameroun, 

122  § 
Moltke,  H. :  see  Mylius-Erichsen,  L. 
Monaco,  Prince  of,  medal  awarded  to,  438 
MoQgo  wa  Nbumba,  Congo,  601 
Monrad-Aas,  ascent  of  Kabm,  102 
Montanden,  0.  H.,  Guide  du  voyageur  en 

Crimee,  125 1 
Montessus  de  Ballore,  Oomte  de,  Science 
S^ismologique.  Tremblements  de  Terre, 
354t,433§ 
MontaM)rres,  Viscount,  Gommeroial  possi- 
bilities of  West  Africa,  233  f 
Montpeliier — 
Kouvelle  hypoth^se   sur  Torigine  du 
nom  de  Montpeliier:    J.   BertheM, 
686 1 
Moon — 
Popular  treatise :  G.  P.  Serviss,  670  §, 
692 1 
Moore,  W.  0. :  see  Emerson,  P. 
Mori,  A.,  L'opera  di  Vittorio  Bbttego, 

355 1 
Morocco — 
Cb&ouia,  A  travers  les  :  F.  Weisgerber, 

690 1 
Cdte  ouest  du  Maroc;  falaises,  dunes 

et  barres  :  Pobeguin,  461  f 
Geological  Besearches  in :  Tj.  Gentil,  566 
Maps:    Carte    de    reconnaissance   du 
Maroc  :  N.  Larras,  241  f  ;  Itinerairos 
dans  le  Haut  Atlas  Marooain:   L. 
Gentil  et  M.  Chesneau,  698  f 
Oujda :  Mougin,  120  f 
Mort,  F. :  see  Frew,  J. 
Moryson,  F.,  An  Itinerary,   contaiuing 
His  Ten  Yeeres  Travell  through  the 
Twelve  Dominions  .  .  .  ,  116 1,  456  f 
Mossman,  B.  C,  C.  Schree,  and  Sir  G.  II. 
Darwin:    Scottish  National  Antarctic 
Expedition,  Report  on  Scientific  Besults, 
vol.  2,  Phi^sicB,  463t 
Motylinski,  — ,  Voyages  )t  Abalessa  et  k 

la  Eoudia,  461  f 
Mougiu,  — ,  Oujda,  120  f 
Mountaineering — 

Effects  of  high  altitudes  on  the  human 
body,  28-31 
Mountains — 
Earthquakes  and  Mountain-building: 
F.  Freeh,  223 


Mountains— eonitnue^. 

Entstehung  von  Quertalern  in  F«lten- 
gebirgen :  8.  Passarge,  339  §,  581  f 

Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbiiu:  F.  Freeh, 
223§.581t 
Mourral,  D.,  Glossaire  des  noms  topo- 

graphiques  les   plus    usit^s    dans   le 

Sud-Est  de  la  France,  686  f 
Mpozo  river,  Portuguese  inscription    of 

Diogo  Cao  on  Bocks,  590,  614 
Muff,  H.   B.,  Geology  of  British  Eut 

Africa,  674 
M^hlhofer,  F.,  Mutmassliohe  Timavotal- 

schluss,  347 1 
Miiller,  H.,  Al-Hamd&nt's  G^graphie  dor 

Arabiichen  Halbinsel,  125  f 
Miiller,    S.,    Vorhandelingon    over    de 

natuurlijke    geschiedoDis    der    Neder- 

landsche  Overzeescbe  Bezittingen.  125  f 
MuUins,    J.    D,    Wonderful    Story   of 

Uganda,  690  f 
Mulock,  G.  F.,  award  to,  562 
Mumm,    A.    L.,    remarks   on    *'Moun- 

taiDeering  Expedition  to  Himalaya  of 

Garhwal,^'  391 
Mummery,    Mt.,    First    ascent   of:    B. 

Walcott,  351 1 
Munshf  tribe,  Central  Africa,  207 
Murray,  A.  C,  Map  of  portion  of  the 

Zoutpaneberg,  129  f;  and  B.  Cannon, 

Map  of  Orange  Biver  Colony,  128  f 
Murray,  J.,  Investigation  of  seiches  of 

Loch  Earn  by  Scottish  Lake  Survey, 

Part  II.,  575 1;   Notes  on  Biology  of 

Lochs  of  Ness  Basin,  64  * 
Murray*  Sir  J.,  and  L.  Pullar,  Bathy- 

metrical  Survey  of  Fresh-water  Lochs 

of  Scotland.    Part  XIU.  Lochs  of  the 

Ness  Basin,  42  * 
Murray's   Handbooks :    Egypt   and    the 

Sudan,  100  §;  Japan,  100  § 
Murrumbidgee — 

Water     conservation    and     irrigation 

schemes:  J.  P.  Thomson,  222 §,  580 f 

Mussel,    — ,    Du    Touat    k    TAcegradh 

etkrAhnet,  121t 
Mustagh— 

Ice-bound  heights    of   the  Mustagh : 
F.  B.  Workman  and  W.  H.  Work- 
man, 688 1 
Mylius-Erichsen,    L.,    og   U.    Moltke, 

Gr0nland,  692  f 


N. 

Nakimu  caves,  British  Columbia,  A.  O. 
I       Wheeler's  Surveys,  338 

Namaqualand — 
I       Namaland    und    Kalahari,    Aus :    L. 

Schultze,  663  § 
I  Nanda  Devi  group,  Himalayas,  362 
Nanga    Parbat     mountain.,    height    of 

103 
Nan-Shan  range.  Central,  512 
Naruto,  Tidal    Current  of:    H.  Honda, 
231 1 
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Nasajrama  volcano,  Japan,  195 
Natal— 
Geological  Survey  of  Natal  and  Zuln- 
land,  Report:  W.  Anderson,  120 f 
Natural  regions— 
What  is  a  "natural  region"?   P.  M. 
Boxby,  581  f 
Navigation — 
Butter   of  the   Sea.     Translated    by 

R.  Copland,  125  f 
Safegarde  of  saylers,  or  Great  Butter : 
Translated  by  R.  Norman,  125  f 
N*dui-chu  river,  Tibet,  654 
Negrciros,  A.  de  A.,  Colonies  portugaises, 

855  t 
N^gris,  P.,  Relative  Levels  of  Land  and 
Sea,  Besearches  in  Mediterranean,  570 
Ness  basin — 

Aquatic  Flora  of  the  Xess  Area,  Notes 

on  :  G.  West,  67  ♦ 
Biology    of   Lochs   of,  Notes    on :    J. 

Murray,  64  ♦ 
Geology  of  north-east  part.  Notes  on: 

B.  N.  Peach  and  J.  Home,  63  f 
Lochs  of,  42 

Summary  Table  of  Details  of  Lochs,  50 
Ness,  Loch- 
Analysis  of  Water,  49 
Deposits,  Notes  on  the:   G.  W.  Lee, 

L.  W.  Collet,  and  A.  Wilson,  58  ♦ 
Mirages  on,  61 
Seiches,  Notes  on  the :  E.  M.  Wedder- 

burn,  56  ♦ 
Temperature    of    Water,    Notes   on: 
E.  M.  Wedderbum,49* 
Nevada — 
Geologic     reconnaissance     in     south- 
weatom  Nevada   and  eastern   Cali- 
fornia: S.  B.  Ball,  462 1 
Neve,  A.,  Visit  to  Shafat  glacier,  12 
Noveu-Lemaire,  M.  Lacs  des  hants  Pla- 
teaux de  TAmerique  du  Sud,  325  § 
Newbigin,  M.  J.,  Study  of  weather  as  a 
branch  of    nature    knowledge,   582  f; 
Swiss    Valais,    a    study    in     regional 
geography,  117  t 
Now  Brunswick — 
Natural   llistory    and    Physiography, 
Notes  on:  W.  P.  Ganong,  351  f 
Newfoundland — 
Newfoundland  and  its  untrodden  ways  : 

J.  G.  Millaie,  234 1,  323  S 
Pilot,    Newfoundland    and    Labrador, 

including  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  234  f 
Treibeiserscheinungen  bei  Ne  wf  undland 
in    ilirer  Abhangigkeit    von    Witte- 
rungsverhaltnisse :  L.  Mocking,  237  t 
New  Guinea — 

Dutch:  Exploraties  aan  de  Zuidwest- 
knst  van  Nieuw-Guinea :  B.  L.  A. 
Hellwig,  352  f ;  Lorentz'  Expedition 
nach  dem  biidwcstlichen  Neu-Guinoa, 
447  §,  699 1 ;  Nova  Guinea.  Bcsultats 
de  TExpedition  scientifique  Neer- 
landaise  k  la  Nouvelle-Guinee  en 
1903:  A.  Wichmann,  463  f;  Beis 
van   Goras    langs    de    Bedidi  naar 


New  Guinea — continued. 

Ginarde :  J.  S.  A.  van  DisseU  580  f  ; 
Beizen    in     West  -  Nieuw  -  Guinea  : 
J.  W.  van  mile,  352  f;  Zuidwest- 
kust  van  Nieuw  -  Guinea,   Verdere 
exploraties  aan  de:  B.  L.  A.  Hell- 
wig,  580 1 
German  :    Beisen  in  Nea  Guinea  in 
1904-06:  B.  Pooh,  852  f;  Karte  der 
Sattelberg  und  Umgebnng:  M.  Moisel 
und  B.  Pooh,  586  f ;  Earte  der  Umge- 
bnng dee  Hausemann-Berges,  586  f ; 
Wanderungen  im  Gebiete  der  Eai : 
B.  Pooh,  580 1 
Land  of  pearl  and  gold;   a  pioneer's 
wanderings  in  backolooks  and  pearl- 
ing-grounds  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea :  A.  Macdonald,  235 1>  561  § 
Luis  Vaes  de  Torres  et  Diego  de  Prado 
y  Tovar ;  explorations  de  la  Nonveile- 
Guinife,    1606-1607:    E.   T.   Hamy, 
580 1 
New  Jersey— 
Geographical  Lifluenoes  in  the  makinj^ 
of  New  Jersey :  B.  H.  Whitbeck,  678 
New  Mecklenburg — 
Wanderungen    im    nordlichen     TeUe 
von  Sud-Neumeoklenburg :  B.  Pooh, 
691 1 
New  Mexico — 

Water  resonroes  in  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  New  Mexico  and  their  develop- 
ment: W.T.Lee,  122 1 
New  South  Wales— 
Murrumbidgee  water  oonseryati>n  and 
irrigation  schemes:  J.  P.  Thomson, 
222  §,  580 1 
New  Zealand — 
Coastal  Vegetation  of    South  Island, 
Some  observatiuns  on :  L.  Cockayne, 
691  t 
Geological   Department,  First  Annual 

Beport,  691  f 
Kapiti   Island,    Beport   on     botanical 

survey  of :  Ti.  Cockayne,  352  f 
Lands  and  Survey,  Beport  of  Depart- 
ment of:    W.    C.    Kensington    and 
T.  Humphries,  352  f 
Mineral  Wealth  of:  J.  M.  Bell,  580  t 
Photograplis  :    Great    Tarawera    Vol- 
oanic  Bift :  J.  Martin,  132  f;  Southern 
Alps :    New    Zealand    Government, 
132  t 
N*golok  tribe,  IHbet,  524,  525 
Niagara- 
Falls  of  Niagara ;  evolution  and  vary- 
ing relations  to  Great  Lakes  :  J.  W. 
Spencer,  690  f 
Nicholson,  Sir  C,  remarks  on  **  Jamaica 

Earthouake,"  272 
Niooll,  M.  J.,  Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist, 
being   account  of  •  many  little-known 
islands  .  .  .  visited  by  the    Valhalla, 
695 1 
Nieger,  J.,  Colonel  Laperrine*s  Saharan 

Expedition  of  1906.  .444 
Nierchi  mountains,  Tibet,  656 
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Nieves  penitentes— 
Himalaya,  Formation  of  Dievea  pen!- 

tentee  in  the,  17-20,  39 
Himalaya,  Study  of  nieves  penitentes 

in  the :  W.  H.  Workman,  582  f 
Letter   from  0.  B.   Enock  on   nieves 

peoitenteB  and  sand-dones,  683 
Origin  of,  894 

Origin  of  Name,  and  obseryations  by 
Dr.   Hauthal,    H.    Meyer,   and    F^ 
Jaeger,  449 
Nieves  Penitentes  mountain,  Knn  Kun 

range,  36,  37 
Niger — 
From    the    Niger    to   the    Nile:    B. 
Alexander,  121  f,  205  § 
Nigeria- 
Boundary     between     Kamerun     and 
Nigeria,  G.  F.  A.  Whitlock's  work 
on,  106 
Cotton  growing  and    Nigeria:    C.  A. 

Birtwutle,  690  f 
Gebiets  zwischen  Ibi  und  Tola,  Zur 

Karte  des:  H.  Marquardsen,  120t 
Maps :  Western  Province  of  Colony  and 
Protectorate    of    Southern    Nigeria 
(Survey  Dept,  Lagos),  698 1 
Northern    Nigeria.     Annual    Report: 
Sir    W.    Wallace,    219;    Northern 
Nigeria:  Correspondence  relating  to 
Sokoto,  Hadeija,    and   the   Munshi 
country,  232  f 
Nile- 
Aswan  cataract  of   Nile,  Description 

of:  J.  Ball,  577 1 
Cotton  crop,  Nile  Reservoirs  and  the  : 

Sir  W.  WiUcocks,  577  t 
Nilmesser   und   Nilstandsmarken :   L. 

Borchardt  577 1 
Rains  of   the  Nile  Basin   and    Nile 

Flood  of  1906 :  H.  Lyons,  232  f 
Westernmost    Feeders    of    the    Nile, 
Names  of:  C.  Percival,  674 
Nkusu  district,  Congo,  600 
Nolke,    F.,  Problem    der    Entwickelung 

unseres  Planetsystems,  695  f 
Nopcsa,  Baron  F.,  Das  Eatholische  Nord- 

fdbanien,  117  f 
Nordenskjold,  O.,  Ueber  die  Natrar  der 

Polarlander,  353t 
Noreen,    A.,    K.     Ortnamnskommittens 

arbeten,  574  f 
Norman,  R.,  Safegarde   of   Saylers,    or 

Great  Rutter.    Translated  by,  125 1 
Normandy — 
Basse-Normandie :  etude  de  g^graphie 
r^gionale :  R.  de  F^ice,  456 1 
North,  A.  W.,  Uncharted  Sierra  of  San 

Pedro  Mdrtir,  462  f 
North  Sea— 
Current  measurements  at  various  depths 
in  North  Sea :  C.  H.  Wind,  A.  F.  H. 
Ddlhuisen,  and  W.  E.  Ringer,  465  f 
Currents  in  North  Sea  and  adjacent 
waters :  M.  fioiudsen,  237 1 
North  Polar  Problems,  letters  from  R.  A. 
Harris  on,  226,  342 

No.  YL— JuNi,  1908.] 


Norway- 
Cook's     Handbook    to    Norway    and 
Sweden^    with   Iceland   and    Spitz- 
bergen,  99  § 
Femten    Aars   glaciologiske     lagtta- 

gelser :  P.  A.  0yen,  229  f 
Maps— 
Eystkarter  (Norges  G^.  Opmaaling), 

360 1 
Topografisk    Kart   over   Eongeriget 
Norge    (Norges    Geografiske    Op- 
maaling), 357 1 
Marine  Graense  ved   Velfjorden :    A. 

Hoel,  229 1 
Pilot      Part    i.    From    the    Naze    to 
Ohristiania,  thence  to  the  Kattegat, 
229 1 
Rupture  ecandinave,  ^tude  anthropo- 

geographique :  C.  Bihot,  229  f 
Tierra  del   sol  de  media  noche:    D. 

Carlos  M.  Biedma,  457  f 
Vestlandske    P&tersbasiners  '  naiurfor- 
hold :  B.  HellandHansen,  574  f 
Nova  Scotia — 
Features  in  continental  shelf  off  Nova 
Scotia:  H.  S.  Poole,  351  f 
Novaya  Zemlya— 

Expedition  to,  Captain  B^nard's,  223 
Nun    Kun    Mountain    Group    and    its 
Glaciers,  Exploration  of:  W.  H.  Work- 
man, 12  ♦ 
Nnon  river,  Liberia,  106 
Nussbaum,  F.,  Eiszeitliche  Vergletscher- 

ung  des  Saanegebietes,  117 1 
Nyasa,  Lake— 

Wasserweg  zum  Nyassaseo  :  M.  Prager, 
120 1 
Nyasaland — 
Protectorate,  new  name  of,  107 

O. 

Obruoheff,  W.  a.,  Explorations  in  Central 
Asia,  673 ;  Uebersichtskarte  der  Gebirge 
Djair,  etc.,  468  f 
Oceanic  Languages ;  grammatical  struc- 
ture, eta :  D.  Macdonald,  352  f 
Oceanic  tides  and  lunar  disturbance  of 

gravity :  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin,  354  f 
Oceanography — 
Circulation,  Influence  of  Ice-melting  on 

Oceanic,  letter  from  T.  H.  Tizard, 

226 
Clasiifioazione  e  denominazione  morfo- 

grafioa   dei   fendi   Sottomarini:    G. 

Ricchieri,  237  t 
Course  of  instruction  at  Bergen,  079 
Depths,  Concerning  ocean :  W.  Eaton, 

581 1 
Hydrologie  des  europ^ischen  Eismeeres, 

Grundztlge  der  :  N.  M.  Knipowitsch, 

236 1 
Observations  biologiques  et  experiences 

sur  **  la  Faune  des  bords  de  cuvette ; " 

M.  Oxner,  582t 
Researches  of  King  Carlos  of  Portugal : 

Sir  C.  R.  Markham,  514  * 
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Ooeanographv^oon^muM;. 

SalsgehaltbeBiiiiunaogen     des     Ober- 

fliohenwaaMn   ab   Hilfiniiittel    bei 

Poaitionsbeetimmiingen    an     Bord : 

ILEondaen,  465t 

Oddone,    E^    Tremblementa    de    terre 

rcaaentia  pendant  I'ann^e  190i . .  465  f 
Oestreiob,  K.,  PUontne  AbliH?eningen  in 

der  Eifel  und  am  Mittelrhein,  69C  f 
Ogawa,  T.,  On  the  G^oteotonio  of  South- 

Weat  Japan,  231  f 
Ohio— 

Sorfaoe  water-anpply  of  Ohio  and  Lower 
Eastern  Mististippi  river  drainagej: 
M.  B.  HaU  and  others,  579  f 
Oiw— 

•*  Tronde  de  I'Oise : "   A.  Demangeon, 
229 1 
Olbrioht,  E.,  Transformation  of  the  Lone- 

burffer  Heide,  562 
Oldenburg,  S.  F.,  Summary  list  of  anti- 

qoiiies  fonnd  in  Tnrfan  by  Dr.  Kokhan- 

8kim,576t 
Oldham,  B.  D.,  Oonstitulion  of  Interior  of 

the  Barth,  as  revealed  by  Earthquakes, 

464  t ;    remarks  on  ''  Jamaica    Earth- 
quake," 272,  275 
Oman  Arabs,  Maritime  expansion  of,  172 
Omori,  F.,  Notes  on  Valparaiso  and  Aleu- 
tian earthquakes  of  August  17, 1906. . 

237 1 
Onega  lake,  Bussia,  441 
Oppel,    A.,    Wirtachaftsgeographie    der 

Vereinigteu  Staaten  von  Nordamerika, 

851 1, 438  § 
Oppokof,  E.,  Zur  Frage  fiber  die  Entste- 

hangsweise  und  das  Alter  der  Fluas- 

thtiler  in  dem  Mittelgebiet  des  Dnieper- 

ba88in8,230t 
Orange  Biver  Colony — 

Map :    Orange  Biver  Colony :    A.   C. 
Murray  and  B.  Cannon,  128 1 
Ordish,  Mr.,  remarks  on  **  Story  of  London 

Maps,"  638 
Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  England  and 

Wales,  126  f,  239  f,  355  f,  467  f,  583  f, 

695 1 
Ore  Deposits  and  their  distribution    in 

depth :  J.  W.  Gregory,  582  f 
Oregon — 

McLoughlin,    John,     the    Father    of 
Oregon:  F.  V.  Holman,  238,  438  § 
Ormg-nor,  Tibet,  523,  529 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  A  travers  la  Banquise 

du  Spitiberg  au  Cap  Philippe,  210  § 
Ostenfeld,  C.  U.,  Land- vegetation  of  the 

FaBroes,  686  f 
Overbergh,  C.  yan,  Les  Bangala  (Etat 

Ind.  du  Congo).    Sooiologie  descriptive, 

460t 
Owen,  S.,  Surveys  in  Liberia,  106 
Owens,  J.  S.,  Experiments  on  Transporting 

Power  of  Sea  Currents,  415  * 
Oxford- 
School  of  Geography,  Progress  of,  450 ; 
appointment  of  H.  O.  Beckit,  680 
Oxner,  M.,  Quelques  observations  biolo- 


giques  et  exp^rienoea  sur  *'  la  Faune  des 
bords  de  cuvette,"  582  f 
Pyen,  P.  A.,  Femten  Aars  gladologitke 
lagttagelser,  229 1 


Paarsteikbb  See,  Ueber  den  ^lichen 
.  Warmegang  im :  J.  Schubert,  686  f 
Pacific  ocean — 
Islands— 
Dreissig  Jahre  in  der  Sfidseo:    B. 

Parkinson,  463  f 
Oceanic  languages:  D.  Maodonald, 

352 1 
Strange    South    Seas,   In    the:    B. 
Grimshaw,  235t>331§ 
Magnetic  survey  yacht  OalUee^  Work 
in  Pacific  Ocean  of:  L.  A.  Baoer, 
448S,  465t 
Map :   Pilot  Chart  of  North  Pacific 
C)cean  ((J.S.  Hydrograpbic    OfiEloe), 
131 1,  243 1,  360  t,  471  f,  587 1,  700  t 
Scientific  Besearoh  in,  839 
Strombeobachtungen  I.N.M.S.  Edi  in 
westlichen  Stillen  Ozean :  G.  Schott, 
237 1 
Paldu,  L.,  Colombia  en  la  mano,  d  Re- 

lacion  historica,  etc.,  691  f 
Palaiso,  L.,  I  hrtrntidi  del  baoino  bol- 

seneee,  456  f 
Pamirs,  rainfall  in  the,  G46 
Pamirski  Post,  rainfall  at,  646 
Panama  canal — 
Current  in  an   open    Panama  Canal, 

Velocities  of:  C.  Lely,  468 1 
Panama  Canal  and  the  daughters  of 

Danaus :  J.  Bigelow,  691  f 
Present  status  of:  F.  L.  Waldo,  123  f 
Strategical  and   economical   effect  of 
opening  of  Panama  Canal:    A.   II, 
Colquhoun,  691  f 
Paniagua,  A.  de,  Celtee  Bretons  et  les 
Phoo^ens  dans  les  Landes  de  la  Gaa- 
cogne,  686 1 
Para- 
Port  of  Para,  Brazil :  E.  L.  Cortbell. 
691 1 
Parana,  Bio— 
Explora9ao  do  Bio  Parana,  231 1 
Maps  :  Bio  Parana.    Piano  de  Navigia- 
ci(5n  (Miniaterio  de  Obras  PublicaaX 
699t 
Paris— 
P^in  k  Paris,  De:  L.  Banini,  365  f, 

561  § 
Plan  de  Paris  et  les  ddriv^  italienee 
du  plan  d'AmouUet,  Le  plus  anoien : 
G.  Marcel,  456 1 
Park  Lane,  Acre  strips  o(  507 
Parkinson,  — ,  Surveys  in  Liberia,  106 
Parkinson,  B.,  Dreissig  Jahre  in  der  Sfid- 

see,463t 
Parry,  W.,  Disooorse  of   travels  of  Sir 
Anthony  Sherley,  by  sea  and  overland 
to  Persian  Empire,  125  f 
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Partsch,  J.,  Alter   der    Inselnatur    von 

Leukas,56l§,687t 
Partaob,  J.,  Lenoadia  and  its.  connection 

with  Oreeoe,  561 
Passarge,  8.,  Bnschmiinner  der  Kalahari, 

461 1;  Entstehnng  von  Qoertalem  in 

Faltengebirgen,  889  §,  581  f;  Problem 

der  Klima&nderang  in  S&dafrika,  461  f ; 

Sadafrika.    Eine  Landes-,  YoUu-,  und 

Wirtsohaftskonde,  461  f 
Patagonia— 

Erlaateraugen  zu  B.  Hautbals  Gcolo- 

gischer  SkIzzo  dee  Gebietes  swiflchen 

dem  La^  Argentine  una  dem  seno 

de  la  Ultima  Bsperanza :  ().  Wilokens, 

691 1 

Paton,  W.,  Handbooks  on  British  Colonies, 

'     1907.. 238t 

Peach,  B.  N.,  and  J.  Home,  Notes  on 

Gkology  of  North-Eastem  Part  of  Ness 

Basin,    68*;    and   others,    Geological 

Stmotnro  of  North- Western  Highlands 

of  Scotland,  817  § 
Pearl  and  Gold,  In  the   Land  of:    A. 

Macdona]d,235t,  561§ 
Pearson,  H.  D.,  W.'  L.  Grompton  and 

S.  M.  Vines,  Marking  out  of  the  Gesira 

into  minntes  of  latitude  and  longitude, 

577 1 
Pearson,  H.   H.   W.,  Some   notes  on  a 

journey  from  Walflsoh  Bay  to  Wind- 

huk,836§,460t 
Peary,  R.  E.,  Nearest  the  Pole,  236 1 
Peat:  its  Use  and  Manufacture:  P.  B. 

Bjorling  and  F.  T.  Gissing,  1(H^§ 
Peat-mosses,  Scottish:  F.  J.  Lewis,  831 
Pector,  D.,  Bichesses  de  TAme'rique  Gen- 

trale,  462  f 
Pekin— 

De  Pekin  k  Paris,  Relation  de  Voyage : 
L.  Barzini,  855 1,  561  § 

Journey  Orerland  from  Simla  to  Pekin, 
Account  or:  C.  D.  Bruce,  92 § 
Pelliot,  P.,  Notos    sur  I'Asie    Centrale, 

848t 
Penck,  A.,  Entstehung  der  Alpen,  578 1 
Peoples :  see  also  Anthropology 
Peoples- 
Coast    Peoples:    E.    C.  Semple,    72*, 
170* 

Seaward  expansion  of  Peoples,  174 
Percival,  A.  B.,  Survey  work  in  Bahr-el- 

Ghazal,  567 
Perciyal,  C,  on  Names  of  Westernmost 

Feeders  of  the  Nile,  674 
Perko,  G.  A.,  Aus   der  Unterwelt  des 

Karstes,  573t 
Persia — 

Across  Persia:  £.  C.  Williams,  100 §, 
231 1 

Geologische  Beobachtungen  in  Zentral- 
nnd  Nordwest-Persien :  A.  F.  Stahl, 
469 1 

Journey  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Shiraz 
vid  Lar :  A.  T.  Wilson,  152  * 

Lut,  the  Great  Desert  of  Persia :  H.  R, 
Sykes,  576t 


Persia— ooti^miie^. 
Photographs   of  Asiatic    Turkey  and 

Persia :  P.  L.  Lorttine,  131  f 
Reisebriefe  aus  dem  Persischen  Golf 

und  Persien :  A.  Stttrken,  119  f 
Reisen  in  Nord-  und  Westpersien :  A.  F. 
Stahl,  119 1 
Persian  Gulf— 
Nederlanders  door  de  Pernsche  Golf, 
de  eerste   Reis   der,  Cornells    Roo- 
baoker's     Scheeps- Journal     (1645) : 
A.  Hotz,98§ 
Peru- 
Guide  to  Modem  Peru:  A.  de  Clair- 

mont,  330§ 
Incas,  History  of  the :  Sir  C.  Markham, 

352 1 
Incas  of  Peru,  Vocabularies  of  general 
language:   Sir  C.  Markham,  285 f* 
481  § 
Klima  von  Peru :  J.  Hann,  123 1 
FenitenUs  and  sand-dunes,  letter  from 

C.  R.  Enock  on,  683 
Pdrou  dconomique :  P.  Walle,  468  f 
Peru  in  1906 :  A.  Garland,  97  §,  235  f 
Photographs   of    Bolivia   and    Peru : 

P.  H.  Fawcett,  472  f 
Vaderos    del     Misbagua    al     Manu : 

L.  M.  Roblodo.  691  f 
Viaje  entre  el  Huallaga  y  el  Pachitea : 
G.  Forselias,  691  f 
Petra— 
Rock  aty  of  Petra :   F.  E.  Hoskins , 
119 1 
Peucker,  K.,  Physiograpbik,  692  f 
Pfaundler,      R.,      Deutsch  •  slowenische 

Spraohgrenze  in  Steiermark,  229  f 
Pfeil,  J.  Graf  v.,  Erwerbung  yon  Deutsch- 

Ostafrika,578t 
Philippi,  E.,  Ueber  die  Landeis-Beobacht- 
ungen    der    letzten    fiinf    Siidpolar- 
Expeditionen,  580  f 
Philippines— 
Bagino    mineral    district,    Notes    on 
geology  and    geography  of:    A.  J. 
EYe]and,459t 
Coast  Peoples,  188 

Halcon,    Mount,    Ascent    by    E.    A, 

Meams  and  E.  D.  Merril,  216  §,  459  f 

Niveau&nderungen     in    den     Philip- 

pinen :  —  Kurtz,  1 19 1 
Physiography  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Contributions  to  the:  W.  D.  Smith, 
281 1 
Philippson,  A.,    Das   Mittelmeergebiet ; 
seine    geographisohe    und    kulturelle 
Eigenart,  117  f 
Philip's  series  of  Imperial  Maps:   The 
World,    showing    physical    features. 
The  Polar  Regions,  859  f 
Photographic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary, 

WeUcome's,  467.  f,  561  § 
Photographic    Surveying,    Object     and 

Uses  of :  F.  V.  Thompson,  584  ♦ 
Photographs — 
Africa,  North :  R.  C.  Thompson,  587  f 
Angola,  Northern :  T.  Lewis,  472  f 
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VhotogmphB— continued, 
Asiatio  Turkey :  B.  0.  Thompson,  587 1 
ABiatic  Turkey :  P.  L.  Loraine,  131 1 
Athabasca  Biver,  Canada :  Oount  yon 

Hammerstein,  244  f 
BoUvia :  P.  H.  Pawcett,  472  f 
Canada,  North- Western :  J.  P.  Pirtb, 
8.  M.  Holmden,  and  H.  W.  Jones, 
243t;  A.  H.  Harrison,  244  f 
Chiang-su,    Southern,    and    Northern 

Ch6-chiang:  H.  B.  DaTiee,  132  f 
Himalayas  from  Banlkhetr360  f 
Eaietenr  Pall,  Potaro   River,  British 

Ouiana :  0.  W.  Anderson,  360  f 
New    Zealand,  Great    Tarawera    Yol- 

oanic  Bift :  J.  Martin,  132  f 
New  Zealand,  Soathern  Alps  of  (New 

Zealand  Government),  132  f 
Persia :  P.  L.  Loraine,  131  f 
Peru  :  P.  N.  Fawcett,  472  f 
Physiography — 
Experimental    Physiography :    G.    D. 

Hubbard,  581  f 
Physiography :  B.  D.  Salisbury,  237 1, 
328  § 
Pibor  river.  Survey  of:  D.  Comyn,  304  ♦ 
Piloomayo — 
Lower  course  of  the  Piloomayo,  Expedi- 
tions to :  A.  and  A.  Schmied,  678 
Pimentel,  A.  M.  de  A.,  A  Brazil  central 

(Estudos  patrios),  579  f 
Pittier  de  F^brega,  H.,  Ethnographic  and 
linguistic  notes  on  Paez  IndUns,  Colom- 
bia, 235 1  I 
Pitt-Bivers,  A.  H.,  on  Celtic  pile-dwellera  I 
of  ancient  London,  490  | 
Pjetursson,  H.,  Einige  Ergebnisse  seiner 
Beise  in  Siid-Island  im  Sommer,  1906 . . 
574 1                                                          ' 
Place-names,  Spelling  of,    G.  Bioohieri   | 

on,  342 
Planet  systems — 
Problem    der    Entwiokelung    unseres 
Planotensystems :  F.  Niilke,  695  f 
Plants— 
Austausch  von    Pflanzon  und  Tieren 
zwischcn  der  Alton  und  Neuen  Welt : 
—  8ohiller-Tietz,693t  | 

Colonization  of  Newly  formed  Land  by 

Plants:  S.  Birgtr,  101  I 

Einfluss  des  Meerwassers  auf  die  Keim-  i 

fahigkeit    der    Samen :    S.    Birger,  | 

465 1,  570  §  I 

Endozoische  Samenverbreitung   duroh 

Vogel:  S.  Birger,  465 1  ' 

I^nd  flora,  origin  of :  F.  O.  Bower,  693 1   i 
Plant-distribution  from  an  old  stand- 
point :  H.  B.  Guppy,  239 1  ' 
Vegetation  einiger  1882-1886  entstan-   i 
denen  schwedischen  Inseln :  S.  Birger, 
101§,457t 
Pobeguin,  — ,  Sur  la  cote  ouest  du  Maroc ; 

falaises,  dunes,  et  barres,  461  f 
Pocb,  B.  (see  also  Moisel,  M.),  obseri'atlons 
on  growth  of  WelwiUchia  in  German 
South-West    Africa,    677;     Beisen    in 
Neu  Guinea  in  1904-06.. 352 f;  Wan- 


derungen  im  Gebiete  der  Kai  (I>eateoh- 
Neuguinea),  580  f;    Wanderongen    im 
nordliohen  Teile  von  8ud-Neumeoklen- 
burg,  691 1 
Poinoar^,  H.,  Bapport  pr^nte  an  nom 
de  la  Commission  charg^e  du  oontrole 
soientifiqne    des    operations     acienti- 
fiques  de  FEquateur,  235  f 
Poitou — 
Erosion  sur  les  cotes  du  Poitou  et  de 
la    Saintonge,    Beoents   oos    d':    £. 
,  Clouzot,  686 1 

'       Haut  Poitou :  J.  Welsoh,  456  f 
Polar  Congress — 
Internationale  Kongress  fur  die  Erfor- 
schung  der  Polargegenden  zu  Brfiasel, 
I  1906 :  £.  Herrmann,  692 1 

Polar  Begions— 
Natur   der    Polarl&nder,    Ueber    die: 

O.  Nordenskjold,  353  f 
Terre  Polar! :  A.  Faustini,  692  f 
Polarforsohung,  Ziele    und    Methoden 
der,  etc. :  E.  von  Drygalski,  1 23  f 
Polynesia- 
Maori  and  Polynesian;    Origin,    Hia- 
tory,  and    Cnlttire:    J.    M.    Brown, 
331  § 
Pomerania — 
Geologie  von  Pommem:    W.  Deecke, 
456 1 
Poole,  H.    St,   Features    in    oontinental 
shelf  oflf  Nova  Sootia,  351  f ;  Sunken 
Land  of  Bus,  124  f 
Poopo,  Lake,  Bolivia,  325 
Popocatepetl — 
('limbs  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacoi- 
huaU :  C.  A.  GUohrist,  462 1 
Porena,  F.,  Antropogeografia  nolle   sue 

origini  e  ne'suoi  progressi,  5S2  f 
Ports- 
Cost    of    Ports   and    their    operation, 
Besults  of  investigation  into :  E.  L. 
Corthell,582t 
Portugal — 
Carlos,    King    of,    Oceanographic   Be- 
searchesof:  Sir  C.  B.  Markham,  514  ♦ 
•  Handbook  for  Travellers :  K.  Baedeker. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  457  f 
Portuguese  Colonies- 
Colonies  portugaises :  A.  de  A.  Negrei- 
ros,  355 1 
Prager,  M.,  Wasserweg  zum  Nyassaaeo, 

120 1 
Preiswerk,  H. :  see  Schmidt,  C. 
Preuss,  K.  T.,  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexioo, 

220 
Price,  A.    B.,  Agricultural    Conference, 

1907,  and  the  Kingston  disaster,  235  f 
Prinz,  G.,  Brandung  am  Ufer  des  Garda- 

Sees,  116t 
Privat-DeschaneL   P.,   L'habitation    ho- 

maine  dans  le  S^nonaii*,  456  f 
Projections — 
Enseignement   des    projections   oarto- 
graphiques :  C.  Duchesne,  581  f 
.  Tables  for  projeotiou  of  graticules  for 
squares  of  P  side,  etc.,  692  f 
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Prad'homme,  L.  A.,  Saocessenrs  de  La 
y^ndrye  soiu   la   domination   fran- 
9aiie,351t 
Prjtz,  H.,  Om  Gr^nlands  Areal,  236 1 
Polfrich,  C,  on  stereo-photographio  sur- 
veying, 537 
Purcbas,  S.,  Pnrohas  his  Pilgrimage,  or, 

Belations  of  the  World,  etc.,  125  f 
Pyrenees — 
Deformations  des  noma  de  lienz  pyr^- 

n^ens :  E.  Belloc,  574  f 
D^^adationdef  Pyrenees  et  Tinfloenoe 
de  la  fordt  snr  le  regime  des  conrs 
d'ean :  0.  Babot,  457  f 
Qlaoier  orientanx  du  Pio  Long  (Pyre- 
nees centrales):    D.   Eydonx  et  L. 
Maury,  229 1 
Pytheas.  Nordlandfahrt  des:   O.  Hergt, 
125 1 

Q. 

Qaliubia  Province- 
Maps  :  Topographical  map  of  Qaliubia 
Province  (Survey  Dept.,  Cairo),  358 1» 
469 1 
Queensland — 
Map:  Copper-mining  district  of  Clon- 
curry.    l^orth- Western  Queensland  : 
L.  C.  Ball,  242 1 
Quevedo,  S.  A.  L.,  Lengua  Leca  de  los 

rfos  Ifapirf  y  Beni,  351  f 
Qaezaltenango,  Earthquake  at,  475 
Qaichoa  language — 
Vocabularies  of   general  language  of 
IncasofPeru:  Sir  C.  Markham,  431  § 
Qnin,  J.  T.,  Building  of  an  island,  being 
a  sketch  of  geological  structure  of.. 
Santa  Orus,  235 1,  447  § 

B. 

Babot,  C,  Degradation  dee  Pyrenees  et 

rinfluence  de  la  fordt  sur  le  regime  des 

cours  d*eau,  457  t 
Bacovitia,  E.  G.  (tee  also  Jeannel,  B.), 

Essai  BUT  les  probl^mes  biospeologiques, 

237 1 
Baikana   Kharak,  Garhwal   Himalayas, 

879 
Bainfall— 

Observations  of  rainfiEill    in  Exe  and 
Medway  rivers  :  H.  B.  MiU,  314 
Rain-gauge — 

Best  form  of  rain-gauge,  with  notes  on 
other  forms :  H.  B.  Mill,  236  f 
Bajmahal  hills,  Saorias  of  the:   B.   B. 

Bainbridge,  230t 
Bam  Singh,  Bai  Sahib,  Award  to,  439 
Basmussen,    K.,    Under    KordenviDdens 

8V0be,  692  f 
Bataban  peak,  Garhwal  HimaUyas,  882 
Batzel,  F.,  Baum  und  Zeit  in  Geographic 

und  Geologie,  588  f 
Bauers,  F.,  Bremische  Binnenverkobr  in 

der  Zeit  des  ^ossen  Froohtfuhrwerks, 

680 1 


Raufi;  H.,  Uoheosichtenkarte  der  Eifei 
auf  Gnmdlage  der  von  der   Konigl. 
Preuss.  Landesaufnahme,  etc.,  696  f 
Bavenstein,    E.    G.,   remarks   on   **01d 

Kingdom  of  Kongo,"  615 
Bavenstein-Liebenow's  Special-  Bad-  und 
Automobilekarte    von    Mittel-Eoropa, 
240 1,  584 1 
Beber,  B.,  Zur  Frage  des  Aufentbaltes 
der  Hunnen  und  Saraztnen   in   den 
Alpen,  573t 
Beclus,  E.,  L'homme  et  la  terre,  694  f 
Bed  sea— 
Marine  biologv  of  Western  Coasts  of, 
C.  Crosslandrs  studies  on,  566 
Bed  way,  J.  W.,  Some  after-lessons  taught 
by     California     earthquake,     518*; 
Vagaries  of  (Colorado  river,  850  f 
Reed,  F.  B.  G^  Notes  on  some  coastal 
features  in  Co.  Waterford,  458  f,  575  f 
Bees,  J.  D.,  The  real  India,  688  f 
Beeves,  E.  A.,  New  distance  finder,  425  * 
Beibisoh,  P.,  Ein  Gestaltungsprinzip  der 

Erde,464t 
Beiohe,  K.,  GrundsUge  der  Pflansenver- 

breitung  in  Chile,  352  f 
Beid,  C,  and  J.  8.  Fleti,  (Geology  of  Land's 

End  district,  458  § 
Beid,  H.  F.,  A  proof  of  Kurowski's  rule 
for  determining  height  of  Neve  line  on 
glaciers,  581  f 
Beimer,  D.,  Mitteilungen  fiir  Ansiedler, 

588 1 
Reinach,  L.  de.  Notes  sur  de  Laos,  459  f 
Rendle,    A.    B.,    General    report    upon 
Botanical  results  of  third  Tanganyika 
Expedition,  282  f 
Beuss— 
Regime  des  eaux  en  Suisse.    Bassin  de 
la  ReuBS  depuis  ses  sources  jusqu*^ 
rAar,687t 
Reviews  and  Notices^ 
Active  Service  Pocket-book :  B.  Stewart, 

561 
Aeronaut,  Beoord   of   au:    G.   Bacon, 

670 
Africa,  Across  widest :  A.  H.  S.  Landor, 

321 
Africa,  In  Wildest :  C.  G.  Schillings, 

429 
Africa,  North,  Stanford's  Compendium 
of  Geography  and   Travel:    A.  H. 
Keane,  207 
Africa,  South,  Guide  to:   A.  S.  and 

G.  G.  Brown,  438 
Africa  south  of  Zambesi,  History  and 
Ethnography  of:  G.  McC!all  Theal, 
554 
Alpen,  Pfiansenleben  der :  C.  Schroeter, 

662 
Alpine  Guide,    Ball's.      The    Central 
Alps :  A.  V.  Valentine-Bichardff,  99 
America,  Central.    Beitr&ge  zur  Klima- 
tologie    und    Hydrographie    Mittel- 
amerikas :  A.  Merz,  ^7 
Amerique    du  Sud,  A  travers  1':    J. 
Delebecque,  212 
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KeyiewB  and  'Soiioea^eotUinued. 
Amerique   da    Snd,    LaoB   des   hants 

Plateaux  de  V :  M.  KeTeQ-Lemaire, 

825 
ADglo-Chinese  Oommeroe  and  Diplo- 
macy :  A.  J.  Sargent,  427 
At  imals,  Great  Game,  in  Department  of 

Zoology,  British  Mnaeam,  Guide  to, 

881 
Arabia,  Wanderings  in :  C.  M.  Doughty, 

559 
Arc  de  M^ridien  an  Spitzberg  Missions 

Soientifiqnes  pom  la  Mesore  d'nn, 

557 
Arctic  Seas.    OsnoTy  Gidrologii  Eyro- 

peiskago  Ledo?itago  Okeana :  N.  M. 

Knipoyich,  556 
Argentina,  Modem :  W.  H.  Eoebel,  826 
Asia,   Eastern,    Coming  Struggle  in: 

B.  L.  P.  Weale,  560 
Asie,    Bivalit^   Anglo-Bnsse   an  xix" 

Sibcle  en  :  Dr.  Boniie,  560 
Asien,  Dorch :  K.  Fntterer,  204 
Australasia.    Historical  Geography  of 

British  Ck>bnies :  J.  D.  Bogers,  208 
Australian  Tropics,  In :  A.  Searcy,  669 
Bantu  Phonetics :  E.  Jaoottet,  94 
Bengal,  Plagues  and  Pleasures  of  life 

in:  D.  D.  Cunningham,  487 
Bcntley,  W.  H.,  Life  and  laboura  of,  100 
Bernese  Oberland :  H.  Dflbi,  98 
Boa  Estrada  Plantations,  S.  Thom^: 

U.  J.  Monteiro  de  Mendon9a,  438 
Border    Bnfflans,    With    the:    E.    H. 

WilliaiDS,  488 
Borneo, Sea-Dyaks  of :  E.  H.  Gom6S,212 
BiazU,    Becollections   of   sn  ill-fated 

Expedition  to  Headwaten  of  Madeira 

Biyer  in :  N.  B.  Craig,  824 
Britain,  Over-sea  :  K  F.  Knight,  100 
Burma,  Proyinoe  of:  A.  Ireland,  551 
Cairo,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus :  D.  S. 

Margoliouth,  487 
Oape  to  Cairo,  A  Woman's  Trek  from : 

If  ary  Hall,  04 
Ceyennes,  Book  of:  S.  Baring  Gould, 

99 
Chile,  its  History  and  Development: 

G.F.  Scott  Elliot,  96 
China,  Ancient  History  of:  F.  Hirih, 

5(J0 
China,  Bailway  Enterprise  in:  P.  H. 

Kent,  427 
China    und    Tibet,    Wiseenschaftliche 

Ergebnisse  der  Expedition  Filohner 

pach,  90 
Climatotherapy    and    Balneotherapy : 

Sir  H.  Weber  and  F.  P.  Wtber,  99 
Coillard  of  Zambesi:  C*.  W.  Mackin- 
tosh, 97 
Commerce,  History  of:  C.  Day,  558 
Earthquakes :  W.  H.  Hobbs,  433 
Earthquakes.  La  Science  Seismologique 

Comte  de  Montessus  de  Balloro,  483 
Egypt  and  Sndan,  Murray's  Handbook 

for,  100 
Egypt,  Modem  :  Earl  of  Cromer,  552 


Eeviews  and  Notices — continued, 
Einpire,  Great  Outposts  of  the :  W.  le 

Couteur,  670 
Florence  and  Cities  of  North  Tuscany  : 

E.  Hutton,  830 

France,  La :  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  551 
Geography,  A  Rational :  E.  Toong,  436 
Geography,  A  scientific :  E.  W.  Heaton, 

486 
Geography,    Mathematical :     W.     E. 

Jdinson,  486 
Geological  Society  of  London,  History 

of:  H.  B.  Woodward,  434 
Geologic,  Traits  de :  E.  Haug,  668 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  With  Cram- 
well  through :  H.  E.  Marshall,  830 
Hindustan,  Marches  of:  D.  Fraaer,  318 
Ibn  Gnbayr:  C.  C.  Schisparelli,  486 
Ibn  Jubayr,  Travels  of:  W.  Wright,  436 
Incas  of  Peru,  Yocabularies  of  General 

Language  of:  Sir  C.  Markham,  431 
Indian  Jottings :  E.  F.  Elwin,  330 
Indian  North-West  Frontier,  Twenty 

Tcara  on :  G.  B.  Scott,  320 
Indianer,  Schiffahrt  der :  G.  Friedericiy 

430 
Japan,  Murray's  Handbook  for,  100 
Japan,  Real  Triumph  of:  L.  L.  Seaman, 

212 
Kamchathi,    Po  Zapadnomu  Bereg:ii: 

V.  N.  Tiushova,  663 
Ehotan,  Andent:  M.  A.  Stein,  201 
Leland,  John,  Itinerary  o( :    Lucy  T. 

Smith,  559 
Lindsey    by    the   Trent,  Shaping  of: 

F.  M.  Burton,  98 

Lithology,    Modem,    illustrated    and 

defined :  B.  H.  Adye,  331 
McLoughlin,    John,    the    Father    of 

Oregon  :  F.  Y.  Hoknan,  438 
Mammoth  Hunters :  A.  E.  Carey,  331 
Maori  and  Polynesian,    Origin,    etc. : 

J.  M.  Brown,  331 
Marco   Polo,   In    footsteps  of:    C.  D. 

Bruce,  92 
Maritime     Meteorology,     Notes     on  : 

M.  W.  C.  Hepworth,  329 
Matschu,  Das  B'itzel  des :  W.  Vllchncr, 

90 
Mexico,  Modeme,  Beise  in  das:    M. 

Diener,  330 
Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Centory :  P. 

F.  Martin,  665 
Moon,  The :  G.  P.  Serviss,  670 
Namaland   und    Kalahari,    Ans :    L. 

SohultsEe,  668 
Netherwold  of  Mendip:  E.  A    Baker 

and  H.  A.  Balch,  99 
Niger  to  Nile,  From :  B.  Alexander,  205 
North  Pole,  Bound  about  the:   W.  J. 

Gordon,  555 
Norway  and  Denmark,  Cook's  Hand- 

book  to,  99 
Opieanie    Puteshestviya    v'    Zapadny 

Kitai,662 
Pearl  and  Gold,  In  the  Land  of:  A. 

Macdonald,  561 
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Beviews  and  Kotioei  -  «oii<tfitM(/. 
Peat,  its  Use  and  Manafaotuie :  P.  B. 

Bjorling  and  F.  T.  Giieing,  100 
P^kin  )t  Paris,  De :  L.  Barzini,  561 
Persia,  Across:  K  0.  Williams,  100 
Pera  in  1906 :  A.  Garland,  97 
Pern,  Modern,  Guide  to:  A.  de  Clair- 

mont,830 
Persiselie   Golf,  de   eerste   Beis   der 

Noderlanders  door   de,    Boobaeker's 

Scheeps-Jonmaal :  A.  Hotz«  93 
Pflanxenwtlt  too  West-Aostralien  slid- 

lich  des  Wendekreises :  L.  Diels,  482 
Photographic    Exposure    Beoord    and 

Diary,  Wellcome's,  561 
Physiography:  B.  D.  Salisbury,  828 
PhYsiscben  Bidknnde,  Gmndxiige  der : 

A.  Bnpan,  327 
Botherhithe,  History  of  Parish  of  St 

Mary :  E.  J.  Beck,  212 
Savage  Life,  Bomanoe  of:  G.  F.  Scott 

Elliot,  561 
Scotland,  Geological  Structure  of  North- 
western Highlands  of:  B.  N.  Peach 

and  others,  317 
Skandinavisohen  Flora,  Entwicklnngs- 

geschichte  der :  G.  Aiidersson,  427 
Bomaliland,  A  Woman's  Pleasure  Trip 

in :  F.  Swayne,  560 
Somaliland,  Two  Dianas  in :  A.  Herbert, 

100 
Sonth  Seas,  In  the  Strange :  B.  Grim- 

shaw,  331 
Spanish    Series :    Granada ;     Toledo  : 

A.  F.  Oalvert,  212 
Spitzberg  au  Gap  Philippe,  A  travers 

la  Banauise  do :  Duo  d'Orl^ns,  210 
SudamerilEanische     Felszeicbnuogen : 

T.  Kooh-Grfioberg,  430 
Through  Europe  with  NiH;x>leon,  670 
Tibet,     Kloster     Kumbum     in:     W. 

FUcbner,  90 
Tibet,    Western,   History   of:    A.    H. 

Francke,  320 
Tokio   through   Manchuria  with    the 

Japanese,  From :  L.  L.  Seaman,  212 
Tunisie    et    rosovre    du     protectorat 

francais :  G.  Loth,  555 
United    States,   Immigration    and    its 

Effect  npon  the :  P.  F.  Hall,  560 
United  States.    Wirtschaftsgeographie 

der  Yereinigten  Staaten:  A.  Oppel, 

438 
Venice  on  Foot :  H.  A.  Douglas,  99 
Wiggins,  Joseph,  Life  and  Voyages  of: 

H.  Johnson,  210 
Bhine — 
Begime  des  eaux  en  Suisse.    Bassin  du 

Rhin,  457^687 1 
Bhine,  its  valley  and  history:   H.  J. 

Mackinder,  687  f 
Bhine,  The :  T.  M.  Maguire,  687 1 
Underground  Connection  between  Upper 

Danube  and  the  Bhine,  Besearches 

by  K.  Endriss  and  0.  G.  Bartb,  440 
Khodes,  T.,  Six  Weeks  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 457 1 


Khodesia— 
Prehistoric   gold   mines  of   Rhode»ia : 

R.  N.  HaU,  121  f 
*'  Webster  "  Bnin  in  Sonthem  Bhodof  ia : 
E.  M.  Andrews,  232 1 
Biochieri,  G.,  on  spelling  of  Place-namps, 
342 ;  Per  la  classifioazione  e  denomina- 
zione  morf<  grafloa  dei  fendi  sottomariui, 
237 1 
Bicciard<,    L.,     L'uni(6    delle     energie 

cosmiche,  124  f 
Bice,  H.,  Exploration  in  Nortli- Western 
Valley  of  the  Amazon  :  G.  E.  Church, 
307* 
Bichard,   H.,  Notice  historiqne   sur   la 

Gnyane  Fran9aiee,  691 1 
Richthofen,  F.  von,  Tageb&cher  aus  China, 

Ausgew&hlt  von  E.  Tiessen,  348  f 
Bickard,  T.  A^  Journeys  of  observation, 
61H)t 
I   Bickmers,  W.  R.,  Climatology  of  West 
Turkestan,  647 ;  Die  Sari-Kaudal-Sagu- 
naki-Gmppe  im  Duab  von  Turkestan, 
459 1 
Bikli,  M.,  Botanische  Reiseetadien  von 

der  spanischen  Mittelmeerkfiste,  457  f 
Ringer,  W.  E. :  see  Wind,  C.  H. 
Rio  de  Janeiro— 
Cborographia  Fluminense:    A.    J.    C. 
da  Silva,  352  f 
Rishi  Ganga  valley,  Himalayas,  865 
River-gorsres  and  Glacial  Lakes  in  Eng- 
land: F.  W.  Harmer,  215 
River-terraces — 
Zusammenhangderalten  Flufsterrassen 
mitdan  Schwankungen  des  Meeros- 
spiegels :  F.  X.  Schaffer,  287 1 
Rivers — 
Investigation    of    Bivers,    Beport    of 

Progress  in :  A.  Strahan,  310  * 
Lateral  Erosion  of  Streams :  M.  Jeffer- 
son, 330 
Biver  discharge,  prepared  for  use  of 
engineers  and  students :  J.  C.  Hojt 
andN.  C.Grov€r,464t 
Rivers   and    canals :    L.    F.    Vemon- 

Haroourt,  125  f 
Windings  of  rivers :  J.  T.  Bnohanan 
and  J.  Lomas,  582  f 
B*kombo-t80  lake,  Tibet,  658 
Bobbins,  H.  H.,  Oar  first  ambassador  to 
China,  Account  of  life  of  George,  Earl 
of  Macartney,  466  f 
Bobertson,  L.,  Irrigation  Colonies  in  India, 

230t 
Bobledo,  L.  M.,  Los  vaderos  del  Mishagua 

al  Mann,  691  f 
Roooati,  A.,  Nell*  Uganda  e  nella  catena 

del  Ruwenzori,  462  f 
Rocky  mountains — 
Glacier  Observations:    G.  and  W.  S. 

Vaux,  233  f 
Yoho   glacier.    Observations   of    the : 
A.  O.  Wheeler,  233 1 
Rogers,  J.  D.,  Historical  Geography  of 
British  Colonies.    Vol.  6,  Australasia, 
208  § 
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Rohrbaoh,    P^    Deutsche    Kolonialwirt- 
BobftfL   I.  Band.  Sudwe8i-A.frika,  461  f 
Boias,  Bio,  Tierra  del  Fnego,  644 
Bollier,  L. :  tee  Letsoh,  K 
Roman  wall  and  remains  in  London,  494, 

495 
Borne — 
Ifap:     Pianta    di    Roma    (Institnto 

Oaiiograaoo  Italiano),  468 1 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Borne  and  the 
Cainpag^a :  N.  Young,  687  f 
Romer,  £.,  Atlas  Geografiomy,  470  f 
Rondon,  0.,  Expedition  in  Matto  Groeso. 

Brasil,  568 
Boobaoker,    C.    C,     Scheeps  -  Jonmaal, 

Gamron-Basra  (1645) :  A.  Hotz,  98  § 
Rosa,  Monte— 

Bergnamenforsohung :  C.  T&uber,  578  f 
Rothaug,  J.  G.  (see  cUm  Adrian,  K.% 
Grondpriniipien  der  Wiener  Schule  in 
der  Neneren  Schulkartographie,  466  f ; 
Sohnl-Globus,  470  f;  and  M.  Zucalli 
Atlante  Geofin^fico  ad  uso  delle  Souole 
cittadine,  130  f 
Rouire,    — ,    Riyalit^    Anglo>Rasse    an 

XIX«  si^le  en  Asie,  458  f,  560  § 
Roxby,    P.    M.,    What    is    a   "natural 

region"?  581  f 
RovflJ  C^g^pbical  Society — 
Library   and    Map   Oollection,    Older 

Works  added  in  1907 . .  125 
Medals,  Royal,  and  other  Awards  for 

1908* .438  562 
Meeting's  of,  Session   1907-1908..  113, 

228,  845,  454,  572,  685 
Memorial  to  Sir  L.  M'Clintook  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  439 
Research  Department,  Meetings,  115, 
455,  572 
Royal    Scottish    Geographical    Society, 

Grant  by  Treasury,  341 
Bubenson,  0.  W.,  and  —  Monrad-Aas, 

Ascent  of  Mount  Kabru,  102 
Budari  river,  Persia,  155 
Rudnyckyj.  S.,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologic 
des  gallzischen  Dniestergebietes,  347 1 
Biihl,    A.,    Ueber    die    ungleichseitige 
Yerbreitnng  der  Loss  an  den  Talge- 
hangen,  353  f 
Bumania — 
Roumania's  forty  years'  progress,  1866- 
1906:  L.  Gaster,  117t 
Russell,  £.  J.,  Relation   between    geo- 
graphical    position     and     prodactive 
capacity  of  Land,  237  f 
Russia  (iee  aho  Siberia)— 
BolobeseroelskaiA   Toundra,  Quelques 
nouvelles   donn^  sur   la   g^logie 
de  la :  F.  N.  Chemesheflf,  117 1 
Karst  phenomena,  A.  S.  Termoloff  on, 

441 
Eartographie  Russlands,  Weitere  Bei- 
trage zar  &lteren :  H.  Michow,  117  f 
Lacs     intermittents     de     la     Russie 
d*Europe :  A.-S.  Yermoloflf,  441  §,  574  f 
Lakes,  Intermittent,    M.   Eulikovski's 
study  of,  441 


Russia — eontinued. 
I       L'anderkunde  Ton  Eurona.    Bnasland  : 
A.  Ton  Krassnow  una  A.  Woeikow, 

;         117t 

Wasserstraven  des  europ&isohen  Boas- 
I  lands,  MUitarische    Bedeutung    der, 

I  457 1 

,  Bussian,  Lake,  Tibet,  529 
Bnstafjaell,  R.  de,  PaUaolithio  TeaeelB  of 

Egypt,  460 1 
Ruthven,  Loch,  Bathymetrical  survey,  47 


Saale— 
i       Sohlffahrt  der  Saale:  E.  Engel,  671  §. 
687  t 
Sadise,  F.  J.  P.,  Het  eiland    Seran   en 

z^ne  bewoners,  459  f 
Safed— 
'       Diary  of  a  Visit  to  Safed :  B.  A.  8. 
Maoalister,  with  travel  notes  by  £. 
I  W.  G.  Masterman,  119  f 

I  Sahara^ 

Alger  h   Tombouotou  par    TAhaggar, 
,  rA'ir  et  le  Tchad :  B.  Ohudeau,  121  f 

Desiccation  of,  676 

Din  Zize  k  In  Azaoua:  B.  Ohudeau, 
!       ^461t 

Etudes   Sahariennes:    B.  F.  Gantier, 

121 1 
Expedition  of  1906  under  Colonel  Laper- 
nne,  444 
I       Journey  across  the  Sahara :  F.  Duboia, 
I  219 

Thesaurierungspolitik  der  SabarabevoN 

kerung :  F.  Goldstein,  121  f 
Touat   k   I'Aoegradh    et    k   TAhnet: 
Mussel,  121 1 
I       Toum^  k  Taoudeni  du  Colonel  Laper- 

rine,  121 1 
I      Voyages  k  Abalessa  et  k  la  Eoudia :  — 
I  Motylinski,  461 1 

Sainsbury,    E.    B.,   Calendar    of    Court 
'       Minutes,  etc,  of  East  India  Company, 

1635-1689.. 459 t 
,  St.    Gothard    Bailway:   J.    Hardmeyer, 
846 1 
St.  Lawrence-^ 
'       Surface  Water  Supply  of  Great  Lakes 
,  and  St  Lawrence  Biver  drainages: 

H.  K.  Barrows  and  A.  H.  Horton, 
579 1 
I  St.  Martin,  V.  de,  and  F.  Sohrader,  Atlas 

Universel  de  G^graphie,  242  f,  859  f 
I  Si  Mary,  Botherhithe,  Hirtory  of  Parish 
of:  E.J.  Beck,  212  § 
St.  Petersburg— 
Inondations    de    St    Petersburg:    8. 
I  GriboMdov,  687  f 

Sakhalin — 
Geographical   excursion    to  Sakhalin, 
Narrative  of  a :  M.  Yokoyama,  688  f 
Salisbury,  B.   D.,   Physiography,  287  f, 

828  § 
Salt  marshes   and  deserts,  Beclamation 
and  calti>'ation  of:  J.  W.  Harshberger, 
694t 
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Salton  Lake,  Besearohee  in,  by   D.   T. 

MaoDoneal,  446 
Samarkand— 

Precipitation,  Mean  annual,  899 
San  Antonio,  Congo  river,  594 
Sand— 
MovementB  of  sand  on  sea-shore,  416, 
418 
Sand-dunes  (tee  aleo  Danes) — 
Letter  fit>m  G.  B.  Knock  on  formation 
of   sand-dnnes  in  Pern  and  North 
Chile,  683 
Sandia — 
Proyinoia  de  Sandia :  M.  T.  Jimenez, 
691 1 
San  Francisoo — 
Discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay:  G. 

Davidson,  108 
Earthquake  of  1906 :  C.  Davison,  284  f  ; 

after-effects,  518 
Earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18, 1906, 
and  effects  on  structures  and  struc- 
tural materials:   G.  K.  Gilbert  and 
others,  690 1 
Reconstruction,  Report  of  subcommittee 
on  statistics  ...  on,  579  f 
San  Pedro  Mirtir,  Uncharted  sierra  of: 

A.  W.  North,  462  f 
San   Salvador,  Ancient    civilization    at, 

591 
Santa  Orua — 
Building  of  an  island,  sketch  of  geo- 
logical structure  of  Santa  Cruz :  J.  T. 
Quin,235t,447§ 
Santa  Maria  volcano,  Guatemala,  474 
Santa  Maura :  $ee  Leucadia 
Sao  Paulo^ 
Map :  Topographical  map  of  Sao  Paulo, 
469  f 
Saorias  of  the  Rajmahal    hills:  R.  B. 

Bainbridge,  280  f 
Sao  Thome- 
Boa  Estrada  Plantations,  S.  Thom^ :  H. 

J.  M.  de  Mendon9a,  438  § 
Ilha  de  S.  Thome  e  o  trabamo  indigena, 
578  f 
Sapper,  K.,  Geographische  Yerbreitung 

der  Erdbeben,  237  f 
Sardinia — 
D^oublement  du  thalweg  d'une  valle'e 
par  rintervention  d'une  coulee  vol- 
canique,  Sur  un  cas  de :  G.  Deprat, 
574  t 
Sardaigne,  La:  P.  Gaffarel,  457  f 
Yolcans  dn    Logudoro  et  du    Gampo 
d'Ogieri:  G.  Deprat,  1161 
Sargent,  A.  J.,  Anglo-Ghinese  commerce 

and  diplomacy,  348 1,  427  § 
Sargent,  R.  H. :  see  Willis.  B. 
Sanistan  plain,  Persia,  165 
Saskatchewan- 
Map:    Electoral    divisions    in    South 
Saskatchewan    and    South    Alberta 
(Dept  of  Interior),  129 1  I 

Savage  Life,  Romance  of:  G.  F.  Scott 

Elliot,  238 1,  561  § 
Savages :  see  Anthropology  I 


Saville,  M.  H.,  Antiquities  of  Manabi, 

Ecuador,  852  f 
Scandinavia — 
Entwickluufifsgeschichte  der  Skandina- 

vischen  Flora :  G.  Andersson,  427  § 
Rupture  scandinave;  ^tude  anthropo- 
g^graphique :  C.  Bihot,  229  f,  674  f 
Scenes  from  every  land :  G.  H.  Grosvenor, 

467t 
Schaffer,   F.     X.,    Ueber    den    Zusam- 

menhang  der  alten  Flnssterrassen  mit 

dan  Schwankungen  des  Meeresspiegels, 

287 1 
Schenchzor,  J.  J.,  Nova  Helvetia  tabula 

geographica,  125  f 
Scniaparelli,  0.,  Ibn  Gubayr  (Ibn  Giobeir), 

Viaggio  in  Ispagna,  Sicilia,  Biria,  etc. 

436  § 
Schibler,  W.,  In  Korsika,  686  f 
Schiller-Tietz,  — ,  Austausch  von  Pflanzen 

und  Tieren  zwis'cken  der  Alten   and 

Neuen  Welt,  693 1 
SchUlings,  0.  G.,  In  Wildest  Africa,  120 1, 

429  f 
Schleeier,  E.,  Ergebnisse  dner  Wanderung 

durch  Serbien,  117 1 
Schleswig-Holstein— 

Bodenbau  und  Viehstand  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein :  J.  H.  Engelbrecht,  456  f 

Changes  on  Baltic  Ooast  of  Sohleswig : 
G.  WM^emann,  102 
Schlttter,  O.,  Ueber  das  Verhaltnis  von 

Natur  una  Mensch  in  der  Anthropo- 

geographic,  354  f 
Sdimidt,  C,  and    H.    Preis.werk,    Geo- 

logische  Beschreibung  der  Leopontin- 

ischen  Alpen,  346  f 
Scbmied,   A.    and    A.,    Explorations   of 

Lower  Course  of  the  Piloomayo,  678 
Schneider,  K.,  Beitr&ge    zur    physikal- 

ischen  Geographic  Islands,  456 1 
Schoeppel,  F.  A.,  Eommerzielles  Hand- 

buch  von  Niederl&ndisch-Indien,  459  f 
Schokalsky,  J.  de,  on    Name   of   Cape 

Dezhnef,  885 
Schott,  G.,  Strombeobachtunjfen  I.N.M.S. 

Edi    in    westlichen     Stillen     Ozean, 

287f 
Schrader,  P.,  Determination  de  raltitude 

du  sommet  de  rAconcagpia,  221  §,  352  f ; 

En  Argentine,  351  f 
Schree,  C. :  see  Mossman,  R.  C. 
Schroder,  C,  Am  Ostrande  des  Parehge- 

birges  entlang   zum    Eilimandscharo, 

282 1 
Schroeter,  C,  Pflanzenleben  der  Alpen, 

455  t,  662  § 
Schubert,  J.,  Ueber  den  taglichen  Warme- 

gang  im  Paarsteiner  See,  686  f 
Schultze,  L.,  Aus  Namaland  und  Kalahari, 

663§ 
Schwarz,  E.  H.  L.,    Agricultural    geo- 
logy, 853 1;    Plains  in  Cape  Colony, 

460 1 
Schweydar,  W.,  Boitrag  zur  Bastimmung 

der   Starrheitskoeffizienten  der   Erde, 

464 1 
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ScotUnd— 
Bathjmeirioal  Survey  of  Fresh  Water 

Loohs :  Sir  J.  Marrajr  and  I^.  Pallar. 

Part  xiii  Loohi  of  the  Nesa  Basin, 

42* 
Clans,  septs,  and  regiments  of  Soottish 

Highlands :  F.  Adam,  848 1 
Geological    Struotore   of    North-West 

Highlands  of  Scotland:  B.  N.  Peaoh 

and  others,  817  § 
Geological  Surrey,  Memoirs  of  the :  S. 

B.  Wilkinson  and  withers,  230  f 
Manasoript  Maps  by  Pont,  the  Gordons 

and  Adair,  in  Advooate^s    Library, 

Edinburgh :  C.  G.  Oash,  458  f 
Peat-mosses,  Soottish :  F.  J.  Lewis,  331 
Plant  Remains  in  Soottish  Peat  Moe&es : 

F.J.  Lewis,  331  §,575 1 
Seiches  of  Loch  Earn,  Investigation  by 

Soottish   Lake  Survey :    Part  i.  G. 

Chrystal ;  Part  ii  J.  Murray,  576  f 
Temperature  of   fresh-water   loob9  of 

Scotland:  £.  M.  Wedderbum,  118  f 
Volcanoes,  Old  Soottish :  J.  Geikie,  468  f 
Scott,  G.  B.,  Twenty  Years  on  Indian 

North-West  Frontier,  320  § 
Scott  Elliot,  G.  F.,  Chile,  its  history  and 
development,    96  §,  234;    Itomanoe  of 
SavageLifo,  238t,  661§ 
Soottish    Geographical    Society,   Royal, 

Grant  by  Treasury,  341 
Scottsberg,    C,     Swedish     Magellanian 

Expedition,  1907-1909..  (J40* 
Seaman,  L.  L.,  From  Tokio  through  Man- 
churia with  the  Japanese,  212  § ;  Real 
Triumph  of  Japan,  212  § 
Searoy,  A.,  In  Australian  Tropics,  463  f, 


Sedimentary  rocks,  Redistribution  of  ele- 
ments in  formation  of :  W.  J.  Mead,  237 1 
See,  T.  J.  J.,  On  temperature,  secular 

cooling  and  contraction  of  the  B^rth, 

etc.,  236 1 
Seeds— 

Einfluss  des  Meerwassers  auf  die  Kiem- 
fahigkeit  der  Samen:  S.  Birger, 
465 1,  570  § 

Sea-water  and  Germination  of  Seeds,  S. 
Birger's  researches,  670 
Seismology  ($ee  dUo  Earthquakes) — 

Science     seismologique :     Oomte     de 
Montessus  de  Ballore,  854  f 
Selby,  F.  J. :  see  Bum,  J.  M. 
Selous,  F.  p.,  African  Nature  Notea  and 

Reminiscences,  689  f 
Semistal  range.  Central  Asia,  673 
Semple,  R  C..  Coast  Peoples,  72  *,  170  ♦  ; 

Geographical  Boundaries,  109 1,  854  f 
Sentik  glacier.  Nun  Kun  mountains,  88 
Servia — 

Wanderung  durch  Serbien,  Ergebnisse 
einer:  E.  Schlcsier,  117t 
Serviss,  G.  P.,  The  Moon;    a    popular 

treatise,  670  §,692 1 
Severn  gorge  at  Ironbridge,  215 
Seward    Peninsula,  Alaska,  Settlements 

and  Climate  of:  P.  S.  Smith,  233 1 


Seyohelles— 
Coetivy  Island  transferred  to  the,  446 
St.  Pierre  .  .  .  and  Aldabra  groap  of 
the  Seychelles  islands.  Report  on  a 
visit  of  investigation  to :  R.  Dnpoat, 
230t 
Shaokleton,  E.  H.,  Antarotio  Expedition, 

223,448 
Shafat  glacier.  Nun  Kun  Mountains,  12, 14 
Shari- 
Expedition  to  the  Southern  Shari  Basin, 

E.  Lenfant's,  106 
Op^ratbns  de  la  mission  Ltnfunt  dant 
les   bassins   du    Bahr   San   et   dn 
Logone,106§,  689t 
SheiBeld  University,  Lectureship  in  Geo- 
graphy founded  by  E.  Allen,  341 
Sherley,  Sir  A.,  Discourse  of  travels  of, 
by  sea  and  overland  to  Persian  Empire : 
W.  Parry,  125 1 
Shiga,  S.,  On   the  delimitation   of  the 
Japono-Russian    Boundary   in    Kara- 
futo,230t 
Sbimozero  lake,  Russia,  441 
Shipley,  A.   E.,  Biographical  sketch  of 

John  Samuel  Budgett,  694  f 
Shipping — 
Centenaire  de  la  navigation  h  vapear 
et  I'Exposition    Maritime   de    Bor- 
deaux :  P.  C.  d' Almeida,  354  f 
Shiranesaa  volcano  of  Kusatsu,  Japan, 

198 
Shiratori,  K.,  On  the  land  Fn-sang,  694  f 
Shiraz — 
Journey  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Shims 
rid  Lar,  Notes  on :  A.  T.  Wilson, 
152  • 
Shirai  lake,  Persia,  166 
Shoa— 
Yon  Schoa  zum  Stefanisee  und  zu  den 
Borangalla :  J.  R.  Luohsinger,  460  f 
Shor  river,  Persia,  154 
Slam- 
Royal    Survey    Department,    General 

Report  on  Operations  of,  119 1 
Teakholz  in  Siam :  C.  C.  Hosseus,  689  f 
Siamgo  lake,  Russia,  441 
Siberia— 
Chukohes  of  North-Bast  Coast,  77 
Map,  Seventeenth-century,  Photograph 
of;    presented    to     B.G.S.    bv    A. 
Gregoriev,  442 ;  On  an  Original  map 
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Coq, 576 1 
Climatology  of  West  Turkestan :  W.  R. 

Rickmeri,  647  ♦ 
Conspectus  Floras  Turkestanicas :  O.  A. 

and  B.  A.  Fedchcnko,  689  f 
Precipitation,  Increase  of,  399 
Sar  i-Kaudal-Sagunaki-G  ruppe  im  D  uab 
von    Turkestan:   W.  B.   Riokmera, 
459 1 
Turkey— 
Hedsch'az-Bahn    auf   Grund    eiffener 
Reisestudien :      M.     Blanckenhom, 
119t 
Tuscany — 
Florence  and  cities  of  Korthem  Tus- 
cany, with  Genoa:  E.  Hutton,  116t 


Ubangi— 
Discovery  of  the,  Sir  H.  Johnston  on 
Mr.  Grenfoirs  claim  to,  676 
Uetzmann,     R.,     Geographische     Lage 

Hamburgs,  347 1 
Uganda — 
Nell'    Uganda    e    nella    catena    del 

Ruwenzori :  A.  Roooati,  462  f 
Wonderful  story  of:    J.    D.  Mullina, 
690 1 
Uhli^,  C,  Der  sogennaute  Grosse  Osi- 
afrikanische  Graben  zwisohen  Magad 
und  Laua  ya  Mueri,  217  §,  460  f 
Ukashar  range.  Central  Asia,  673 
Unilla  river,  Colombia,  808 
United  Kingdom— 
Agriculture  and  Fisheiiee,  Board  of. 
Report    on    decline   in   agricultural 
population,  118t 
Ancient  Britain  and  invasions  of  Julius 

Cassar :  T.  R.  Holmes,  348  f 
Canals  and  Inland  Navigations,  Reports 

of  Royal  Commission,  348  f 
Coast  Erosion,  Royal  Commission  on. 
Reports,  etc.,  118  f 
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United  Kinedom — continued. 
G^eologioal   Suryey,  Memoin   of   the, 

280 1 
Maps:    Oanal  systems  and  nayigable 

riyers  (Royal  Commission  for  OanaU 

and  Waterways),  239  f 
Merchant  sbippmg  in  United  Kingdom 

and    principal    maritime   countries. 

Tables  showing  progress,  354  f 
Bain,  Distribution  of,  in    space    and 

time  oyer  British  Isles  dnnng  1906  : 

H.  R.  MUl,  458 1 
Through   Great   Britain  and    Ireland 

nith    Cromwell:    H.    E.    Manhall, 

330§,348t 
Voyages   dms   la   Grande  -  Bretagne : 

Ch.  Dnpin,  125  f 
United  States^ 
Arid  lands,  National  reclamation  of: 

C.  J.  Blanohard,579t 
Border  Ruffians,  With  the.  Memories 

of  the  Far  West,  1852-1868 :  R.  H. 

WiUiams,  438  §,  579  f 
Climatology  of  United  States:  A.  J. 

Henry,  462 1 
Early    Western    Travels,    1748-1846: 

R.  G.  Thwaites.  579 1 
Earthquakes  on  Pacific  Coast,  1897  to 

1906,  Catalogue  of:  A.  G.  McAdie, 

234t 
Immigration  and  its  Effect  upon  United 

States:  P.  F.  Hall,  560 § 
Millions  for  moisture;  account  of  work 

of  U.S.  Reclamation  Service:  C.  J. 

Blanchard,  122 1 
Population, Estimatesof,  1904-06. .  122  f 
Primary    triangulation    and    primary 

traverse,  Results  of:  S.  S.  Gannett, 

123 1 
Swamp  lands  of   United    States,  Re- 
claiming the :  H.  M.  Wilson,  122  f 
Topographic  features  formed  at  time 

of  earthquakes  and  origin  of  mounds 

in  the  Gulf  plain :  W.  H.  Hobbs,  122 1 
Wave-cut  terraces  in  Ejika  valley,  older 

than  recession  stage  of  Wisconsin  ice : 

F.  Carney,  122 1 
Wirtschaftsgeographie  der  Yereinigten 

Staaten  von  Noraamerika :  A.  Oppel, 

351t,488§ 
Upham,  W.,  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso 

earthquakes  and  their  causes,  465 1 
Utah- 
Natural  bridges  of  Utah :  E.  F.  Holmes, 

123t 

V. 

Vacano,  M.  J.  von,  und  H.  Mattis 
Bolivien  in  Wort  und  Bild,  351  f 

Valentine-Richards,  A.  V.,  Ball's  Alpine 
Guide.    The  Central  Alps,  99  § 

Fo/^oZ/o,  Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist, 
being  an  account  of  many  little-known 
islands  visited  by :  M.  J.  Nioholl,  695  f 

-Valleys — 

Fluvial   and    Glacial   Erosion  of:   J. 
Brunhes,  569 


Valleys— conitniMf/. 
Mountain-building   in   miniature    and 
origin   of    Transverse    Valleys :    8. 
Passarge,  339 
Vallot,  H.  et  J.,  Environs  de  Chamonix, 

127 1 
Van  den  Wyngaerde's  Map  of  London, 

616 
Van  der  Sande,  G.  A.  J.,  li^ultats  de 
I'expedition    scientifique    n^erlandaise 
k  la  Nouvelle-Guin^e.    Vol.  8,  Ethno- 
graphy and  Anthropology,  463  f 
Vanssay,  — /  and  others.  Mission  hydro- 

graphique  de  Madagascar,  461  f 
Vaux,  G.  and  W.  S.,  Glacier  obseryations, 

238t,567§ 
Vega  de  Caqueta,  Colombia,  308 
Venezuela— 
Geografia   fisica   de  Venezuela,    Con- 

tribuciones  al  a :  A.  Jahn,  463  f 

Maps :  Uebersicht  der  neuen  Landesanf- 

nahme  im  nordlichen  Venezuela,  586  f 

Snr,  En    el    (dialectos    indigenas   de 

Venezuela) :  B.  Tavera-Acosta,  463  f 

Venice  on  foot :  H.  A.  Douglas,  99  §,  229  f 

Vemon-Harcourt,  L.  F.,  Rivers  and  Canals, 

125 1  , 

Verrier,  G.,  Populations  sauvages  de  I'Etat 

de  Bahia,  352  f 
Vesuvius  — 
Constitution  pe'trographique  du  massif 
voloanique  du  vSuve  et  de  la  Somma : 
A.  Lacroix,  457 1 
Early  Middle  Ages,  Vesuyius  during 

the :  C.  R.  Eastman,  116  f 
Eruption  du  Vesuve  en  Avril  1906  .  .  . 

P.  GUngeaud,  229  f 
Nnovo  relievo  del  cono  vesuviano:  M. 
Baratta,574t 
Veth,  P.  J.,  Java;   geographisoh,  ethno- 

logisch  historisch,  231 1 
Victoria  glacier,  Rocky  mountains.  Retreat 

of,  568 
Vidal  de    la    Blache,    P.,    La    Franco; 

tableau  g^oeraphique,  317 1»  551  § 
Villatte,  — ,  u^me  des  eaux  dans  la 

region  lacustre  de  Goundam,  120  f 
Vines,  S.  M. :  see  Pearson,  H.  B. 
Virginia — 
Geog^phic     infiaence     on     economic 
history  of  Virginia:  G.  T.  Surface, 
234 1 
Geography  of  Virginia :  G.  T.  Surface, 

462  t 
Midsummer   joume^r   through   coastal 
plain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia : 
R.M.  Harper,  462 1 
Racial  and  Regional  Study  of  Virginia 

population,  G.  T.  Surface,  234  f 
Records  of  Virginia  Company  of  London. 
Court   Book,    from    manuscript    in 
Library  of  Congress:  S.  M.  Kings- 
bury, 351 1 
Viflscher's  view  of  London,  1616 . .  620 
Volcanic  phenomena — 
Gou£Eres  de  la  mer  et  la  volonisme : 
E.  A.  Martel,  124  f 
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Voloanoes — 
Guatemala,  Yoloanoee  of:  T.  Anderson, 

473* 
Phjsiography  of  certain  Volcanoes  in 
Northern  Japan,  Notes  on :  C.  E.  B. 
Mitford,  187* 
Theorien  des    Ynlkanismns:    W.  von 

Enebel,  238  f 
Yolcanisme :  A.  Bmn,  405  f 
Volx,   W.,    Eine   Reise   an   die   Fl&sse 
Rittam   und   Bum   in    Sierra  Leone, 
121 1 
Yofis,   E.    L.,    Niedersohlagsverh&ltnisse 

Ton  Bddamerika,  580  f 
Voyages — 
Datoh  Society  for  publication  of  E*irly 
Voyages,  572 


W. 


Waddel,  C.  C,  Southern  Appalachian 

streams,  462  f 
Wade,  E.  B.  H.,  Field  method  of  deter- 
mining loD^tades  by  observations  of 
the  moon,  693 1 
Wadi  Haifa- 
Desert  West  of  Wadi  Haifa,  D.  Oomyn's 
trip  in,  442 
Wieber,  C.  de :  see  Weber,  K.  I. 
Wahl,  M.,  L'Algerie,  459 1 
Wakimizn,  T.,  On  the  Iw6jlma  on  Vol- 
cano Islands,  688  f 
Walcott,   B.,    First    ascent    of    Mount 

Mummery,  351  f 
Waldo,  F.  L.,  Present  status  of  Panama  , 
Canal,  123 1  ' 

Wales—  ! 

Qeology  of  South  Wales  Coalfield:  A.  , 
Strahan  and  others,  118 1,  458 1 
Walfisch  Bay—  ! 

Journey  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Windhuk,  , 
Some  notes  on  a :  H.  H.  W.  Pearson, 
336§,  460t  ' 

Walker,  G.  T. :  we  Dallas,  W.  L.  , 

Walker,  H.,  and  E.  H.  Pascoe,  Notes  on  j 
certain  glaciers  in  Lahaul,  576  f  I 

Wallace,    Sir   W.,    Annual    Report    on  , 

Northern  Nigeria,  219  § 
Walle,  P.,  P^rou  economi^ue,  463  f  ' 

Warn  or  Worn  river,  Shan  basin,  107 
Warren,  P.  D.,  Ceylon.     Civil    Survey  I 
Reiwrt,  1906.. 348 1  \ 

Washington,  H.  S.,  Catalan  volcanoes  and  ! 
their  rocks,  457 1  ' 

Waterford— 
Coastal  Features  in  County  Waterford,  | 
Notes  on  some :  F.  R.  C.  Reed,  458  f,  ! 
575 1 
Waves- 
Progressive  and  stationary  waves   in 

rivers :  V.  Cornish,  464  f 
Surface  waves  produced  by  sledges :  V. 

Cornish,  464 1 
Transporting  power  of,  422 
Weale,  B.  L.  P.,  Coming   Struggle   in  I 
Eastern  Asia,  458 1»  560  { 


Weather- 
Correlation  of  weather  and  crops:  B. 

H.  Hooker,  124  f 
Study  of  weather  as  a  branch  of  nature 
knowledge;  M.  L  Newbigin,  582 f 

Weber,  Sir  H.,  and  P.  P.  Weber,  CU- 
matotherany,  99  §  * 

Weber,  E.  1,  Index  de  la  section  g€o- 
graphique  de  la  Grande  Enoyolop^die 
Chinoise,  575 f;  On  the  Eorean  Iah- 
guage  and  the  reading  of  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 688 1 

Wedderbum,  £.  M.,  An  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  temperature  changes 
occurring  in  fresh-water  lochs,  581  t ; 
Notes  on  Seiches  of  Loch  Ness,  56  * ; 
Notes  on  Temperature  of  Water  in 
Loch  Ness,  49 ;  Temperature  of  fresh- 
water lochs  of  Scotland,  118  f 

Wegemann,  G.,  Beitr&ge  zn  den  Geseiten 
des  Mittell&ndischen  Meeres,  229  f; 
Changes  on  the  Baltic  Coast  of  Sdilea- 
wig,  102 

Wegener,  G.,  Ueber  seine  Rcise  in  Mittel 
China,  575 1 

Wehlmann,  H.,  and  M.  Moisel,  UkingB- 
Gebirge  auf  Grundlage  der  Triangula- 
tion  und  der  Messtiaohanfriahme  Dr. 
Kohlschutter's,  585  f 

Weicker,  H.,  Eiautsohou;  das  dentsche 
Schutzgebiet  in  Ostasien,  458  f 

Weinberg,  B.,  Ueber  den  EoefBzienteii 
der  inneren  Beibung  des  Gletschereisea, 
etc.,  581 1 

Weisgerber,  F.,  A  travers  les  Chftonia, 
690 1 

Welloome's  Photographic  Exposure 
Record  and  Diary,  1908,  467  f.  561  § 

Welsch,  J.,  Le  Haut  Poitou,  456  f 

Wenckstem,  F.  von,  Bibliography  of 
Japanese  Empire,  349  f 

Wernicke,  W.,  Karte  der  nordliche  Teil 
der  Gazelle-Halbinsel,  586  f 

West,  G.,  Notes  on  Aquatic  Flora  of  Ness 
Area,  67* 

Westminster  Commission,  Minutes  and 
rate  books  of  the,  629,  631 

Wheeler,  A.  O.,  Observations  of  the  Toho 
glacier,  233  f;  Survey  of  Nakimu 
Caves,  British  Columbia,  338 

White,  H.  O.,  Geology  of  country  around 
Hungerford  and  Newbury,  457  f 

Whitbeck,  R.  H.,  Geographical  Influences 
in  the  making  of  New  Jersey,  678 

Whitlock,  G.  F.  A.,  Work  on  Nigeria- 
Eamerun  Boundary,  106 

Wiober,  E.  A.,  Ascent  of  Asama-Tama, 
231 1 

Wichmann,  A.,  Nova  Guinea.  R^snltats 
de  Texpedition  scientifique  n^rlandaise 
k  la  Nouvelle-Guin^  en  1903.  .463  f 

Wiggins,  Joseph,  Life  and  Voyages  of: 
H.  Johnson,  210  §;  letter  mim  H. 
Johnson  on,  453 

Wilckens,  O.,  Erlauterungen  zu  R.  Han- 
thals.  GeologischerSkizzedes  Gebietes 
zwischen  dem  Lago  Argentine  und  dem 
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Seno  de  da  Ultima  Etperanza,  <)91  f ; 

Zur  Geologie  der  Sudpolarlander,  692  f 
WiUdxiBOo,  S.  B.,  and  others,  Memoirs  of 

Oeologioal  Survey,  Scotland,  230  f 
Willoooks,  Sir  W.,  Nile  Reservoirs  and 

the  Ootton  crop,  577  f 
Williams,  E.  0.,  Across  Persia,  100  §,  231  f 
Williams,    R.     H.,    With    the    Border 

BuflOans;   Memories  of  the  Far  West, 

1852-1868.. 438 §,  579 1 
Willis,  B.,  E.  Blackwelder  and  B.  II. 

Sargent,  Research  in  Ohina.    Part  i. 

Desoriptiye  topography  and    geology, 

348  t 
Willis,  J.  0.,  Ceylon;    a  handbook  for 

resident  and  traveller,  688 1 
Wilson,  A.  T.,  Notes  on  Jonmey  from 

Bandar  Abbas  to  Shiraz  vid  Lar,  152  * 
WilsoD,  H.  M.,  Reclaiming  the  swamp 

lands  of  United  States,  122  f 
Wincbeli,     H.     N.,     on     International 

Boundary  West  of  Lake  Superior,  108 
Wind,  C.  H.,  A.  P.  Dalhuisen,  and  W.  B. 

Ringer,     Current     measurements     at 

various  depths  in  North  Sea,  465  f 
Winkler,    J.,  Bericht   fiber   die   xweite 

Untersnchungsreise    nach    der    Insel 

Engano,  576t 
Woeikow,  A. :  see  Krassnow,  A.  von 
Wolkenhauer,    A.,    Niimberger    Karto- 

graph  Erhard  Etzlaub,  694  f 
Woods,  lake  of  the,  Canada,  108 
Woodward,  H.  B ,  History  of  Qeological 

Society  of  London,  288  f,  434  § 
•  Woolley,  H.,  remarks  on  **  Mountaineer- 
ing Expedition  to  Himalaya  of  ()arh- 

wal,"  392 
Workman,  F.  B.  and  W.  H.,  Ice-bound 

heights  of  the  Mustagh,  688  f 
Wortenan,  W.  H.,  A    study    of   nieves 

gmitentes  in  the  Himalaya,  582  f ; 
xploration  of  Nun  Kun  Mountain 
Group  and  its  Glaciers,  12*;  letter 
from,  on  Mr.  Johnson's  ascent  of  Peak 
E  61. .683 
World- 
Early  Sixteenth-Century  map  of  the 

World  by  Fr.  M.  Barbolan,  199 
Maps :  Hondlus*  World  Map,  1611 .  J. 
HondiuB,  129  f ;    Philip's    series   of 
Imperial    Maps;     World,    showing 
physical  features.     Polar    Regions, 
359 1;    Tektonische    und    seismolo- 
gische   Uebersichtskarte   der   Erde : 
F.  Freeh,  129 1 
Schul-Globus  :  J.  G.  Rothaug,  470  f 
Welt-Atlas :  G.  Freytag,  242 1 
Wright,     C.     W.,     Reconnaissance      of 

Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  350 1 
Wright,  W.,  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr,  355 1, 

436  § 
Wyoming — 
G^eology    and    Resources    of   Bighorn 
Basin,  Wyoming :  C.  A.  Fisher,  690  t 


Y. 


|.  Takutat    Bay    region,   Alaska,    Recent 
advance  of   glaciers  in:    R.  S.   Tarr, 
233 1 
Yan-kia-ping— 
Trappistenkloster  Yan-kia-ping,  west- 
lich  von  Peking :  D.  von  Berg,  348  f 
Yemen- 
Maritime  activity,  173 
Yengutsa  glacier,  Himalayas,  316 
Yermoloff,  A.-S.,  Lace  intermittents  de 

la  Russie  d'Europe,  441  §,  574  f 
Yezo,  Volcanoes  of,  190 
'  Yoho  Glader,  Observations  of  the :  A.  O. 
'      Wheeler,  233 1 

I  Tonng,  E.,  A  Rational  Geography,  355  f, 
436§,695t 
Young,  N.,  Murray's  Handbook  for  Rome 

and  the  Campagna,  687  f 
Young,  R.  B.,  Life  and  work  of  G.  W. 
'       Stow,  South  Africaa  geologist  and  eth- 
nologist, 695 1 
Yukon  Territory,  Evolution  of  law  and 
government  in ;  J.  N.  E.  Brown,  578  f 


Zahn,  G.  W.  v..  Isthmus  von  Tehuan- 
<       tepee,  462  f 
j   Zambesi— 

I       Coillard  of  the  Zambesi :  0.  W.  Mack- 
I  intosh,  97§ 

Geologv    of    Zambesi    Basin    around' 

Batoka   Gorge:    G.  W.  Lamplugh, 

121 1 

Gorge  and  Basin  of   Zambezi    below 

Victoria    Falls:    G.  W.   Lamplugh, 

I  133  ♦,287* 

'  Implement  of  palsBolithic  type  from 
Victoria  Falls,  Note  on  :  H.  Balfour, 
121 1 
Stone  implements  in  valley  of  Zambesi 
around  Victoria  Falls,  Notes  on  oc- 
currence of:  G.  W.  Lamplugh.  121  f 
Zanzibar — 

Positions  ...  of  Anglo-German  bonn- 
I  dary  commission  triangulation  from 

Zanzibar  to  Mount  Ruwenzori,  460  f 
Ziegler    Polar    Expedition,    1903-1905. 
Scientific  Results :  J.  A.  Fleming,  236  f 
Zirknitz  lake,  Russia,  441 
Zontpansbcrg — 
Map :    Portion  of   the    Zoutpatisberg : 
A.  0.  Murray,  129 1 
Zschokke,  B. :  see  Letsch,  E. 
Zuoalli,  M. :  see  Rothaug,  J.  G. 
Zttndel,  F.  A.,  Talgeschichtliohe  Studien 
im  unteren  Traisengebiet  (Niederoster- 
reich),  456  f 
Zwemer,  S.  N.,  <  )man  and  Eiastern  Arabia, 
576 1 
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Ebarle  Estate,  Plan  showing  Park  Lane 
Acre  Strips,  508 

Keewiok,  Map  of  Goontry  South  of, 
illostrating  Stereo-photographie  Sur- 
veying, 516 

liondon — 
Faithome  and  Xewoonrt  Map  of  165S . . 

623 
Map  of  South wark,  1542 ..  G25 


London — oontinusd. 
Map  showing  growth  from  1560-1887 : 
L.  Gomme,  588 
London  District,  Contour  Map,  493 
Roman  London,  showing  Territorium,  501 
Scotland,  Bathymetrical  Survey  of  Fresh- 
water Loch«.    Index-map  of  Ness  Basin, 
43 :  Plate  X[V.  Loch  Mhor,  1H2 ;  Plate 
XY.  Lochs  Buthven  and  A'Ohotre,  132 


Garhwal  Himalaya,  Part  of,  illustrating  I 
paper  by  T.  G.  Longstaff,  472  | 

Nun  Run  Massif  and  Surroundins:  Region 
in  Sum  Kashmir:  Bullock- Workman  J 
KxpeditioD,  132 

Persia.    Country  between  Bandar  Abbas 


and  Shiraz :  A.  T.  Wilson  and  A.  U.  P. 
Cruicksbank,  214 
Tibet,  Eastern,  showing  Routes  of  P.  K. 
EozlofTs  Expedition,  405 ;  Sketch-map 
of  Part  of,  651 


araioa. 


Angola,  North,  Map  of  Part  of,  700 

Franco  -  Liberian  Boundary,  1907,  Pro- 
visional Sketch,  105 

Pibor  River,  Sketch-map:  D.  Comyn, 
305 

Wadi  Haifa,  Sketch-map  of  desert  routes 
west  of:  D.  Oomvn,  443 

Zambezi,  Batoka  Gorge  of.  Sketch-map 


to  accompany  Report :  G.  W.  Lamplugh, 
135 

Zambezi,  Batoka  Gk>rge,  Sketch-plan  at 
Chimamba  Cataracts,  150 

Zambezi,  Sketch-plan  of  Karamba  River, 
from  above  Kalunga*s  Cleft  to  its  Con- 
fluence, 289 


Amazon,  North-West  Region,  Sketch- 
map  illustrating  H.  Rice*s  explorations, 
309 

Guatemala,  part  of:  T.  Anderson,  588 

Jamaica  Earthquake — 
Geologica)  Sketch-map  of,  268 


I   Jamaica  Earthquake— oonhnued. 
'       Kingston,  Plan  of,  showing  percentage 
I  of  brick  pillars  overthrown  by  earth- 

I  quake,  253 

I       Sketch-map,  illustrating  paper  by  V. 
Cornish,  360 


ABcrnc. 

Arctic  America,  Survey  of  part  of  Mackenzie  Delta  and  adjacent  region  :   A.  H. 
Harrison,  360 

Gekikal. 
World,  Map  by  Fr.  M.  Barbolan,  Venice,  1514.. 244 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 


London  Maps,  Story  of — 
Agas*  plan  of  London,  618 
Bear  Cbtrden,  The  Globe.    Vifl8chcr*8 

view  of  London,  1616 . .  620 
Fleet  at  St.  Chad's  Well,  627;  Fleet  at 

Saffron  HUl,  629;   Fleet  just  after 

leaving  Pond  Street,  Hampetead,  626 ; 

Fleet  near  Bagpiigge  Wells,  627 
Hollar's  view  of  London,  1647.. 622 
Van  der  Wyngaerde's  map  from   the 

King's  Palace  to  St.  Giles,  616 


London  Maps,  Story  of  ^continued. 
Wyngaerde's    map,     showing    London 
Bridge,  617 
Scotland,  Fresh-water  Lochs  of— 
Ashie,  Loch,  from  north-eant,  48 
Mhor,    Loch,    south-east    shore,    45; 

south-west  end,  44 
Buthven,  Loch,  West  end  of,  47 
Temperature  diagrams.  Loch  Ness,  54, 
55 
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Bandar  Abbas  and  Shiraz— 
Babanar,  165 

Danja-i-Maharlu  or  Shiraz  lake,  167 
Gachin  plain.  Kuh-i-Ginao  in  distance, 

158 
Kara    Agaoh,    Footbridge   over,  163; 

Gorge  of,  167 
KishL    Kuh-i-Gishu  in  distance,  155 
Lar,  Panorama  of,  161 
Pas  Par  Dalan,  157 
Sartang  date  grove.    Euh-i-Hormuz  in 

distance,  159 
Tang-i-Dalan,  159 
Tang-i-Rudari,  View  from,  155 
Tang-i-Tadun,  Entrance  into,  16:^ 
Himalaya  of  Garhwal — 
Ohangabang,  from  the  Bagini  pass,  366 
Dhaoli  river  above  Malari,  876 
Rataban,  from  slopes  above  Eri  Udiar, 

382 
Rishi  valley,  from  about  15,000  feet 

on  Lata  ridge,  364 
Trisul,  View  northwards  from  summit 

of,  874 
Japan,  Volcanoes  of — 
Azumayama,  Grater  lake  of,  197 
Bandaisan  from  Lake  Mawashiro,  196 
Esan  volcano  from  south,  and  crater 

showing  central  vent,  193 
Komagatake  from  Lake  Onuma,  188 


Japan,  Volcanoes  of — continued. 
Komagatake  of  Teio,  ancient  wall  and 
pinnacle,   188;   Mahoi  inner  crater, 
189 
Nasuyama ;  summit  crater  from  south- 
west, 197 
Shiranesan  of  Eusatsu ;  view  of  crater 
ard  lakes,   189;    Central  lake  aud 
blasted  trees,  191 
Nun  Run  mountain  s^roup — 
Barmal  glacier.  View  down,  31 
D.  41,  Panorama  from  summit  of,  36 
Hillock  composed  of  detritus,  17 
Nieves  Penitentes,  Mount,  Summit  of, 

21 ;  Panorama  from,  36 
Nieves  penitentes  on   Shafat  glacier, 

19 
Nun  Run  basin.  South-west  half  of,  16 
Perpendicular  ice-cliff,  Section  of,  in 
which  the  Gkinri  glacier,  descending 
from  the  Nun  Run,  ends  at  bank  of 
Sum  river,  15 
Shafat  glacier,  Upper  8  miles  of,  16 
Snow-camp,    Second,    beneath    White 

Needle  peak,  25 
Snow-camp,    Third,    near    south-west 

end  of  Nun  Run  basin,  27 
Snow-camp,  Fourth,  at  base  of  Pin- 
nacle peak,  29 
White  Needle  peak,  23 
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Egyptian  Sudan — 
Pibor  river,  304 
Rongo,  Old  Ringdom  of— 
Canoe    Ferry  at  Lufunde  confluence, 

597 
Diogo  Cao  inscription  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mpozo,  The,  591 


Rongo,  Old  Ringdom  of— oorUinuefl. 

Rongo  villaflre  scene,  608 
,       Lufunde  valley.  One  of  the  rocks,  593 
I       Mbembe,  Valley  of,  595 

Mbidizi  river.  On  the,  597 

Nkisi  river,  near  Nkama  Tambu,  595 

Xkusu  village.  Typical,  593 
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Kongo,  Old  Kiugdom  of—oontinued. 

"  Nlongo  "  masks,  008 

Zombo  man,  599 
Zambezi  gorge  and  basia — 

Batoka  gorge  below  Victoria  falls,  137 

Batoka  gorge,  about  15  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Victoria  falls,  138 

Batoka  gorge  at  Ohimamba  oataraots, 
Panoramic  view  of,  151 

Batoka  gorge,  Bird's-eye  view  show- 
ing alMinaoned  channel  on  crest  of, 
147 

Batoka  gorge,  Diagraomiatic  section 
illustrating  general  featurej  of 
plateau  bordering  the,  300 

Bat(^a  gorge,  looking  downstream 
from  confluence  of  Kuamba,  292 


Zambezi  gorge  and  basin — continued. 
Batoka     gorge     near     oonfluenoe    of 

Mavangn,  149 
Ohimam^  Lower  cataract  of,  288 
Flood-platform  in  gorge  at  the  Songwi 

confluence.  Big  pool  on  the,  148 
Flood-platform  in  gorge  off  mouth  of 

the  Songwi,  141 
Karamba   riyer-bed    at   the  waterfall. 

Profile  of,  291 
Karamba  valley,  Bird*8-eye  view  look- 
ing up  the,  290 :  looking  up  the,  292 
Ravine   of   northern    tributary   about 

20  miles  east  of  Victoria  falls,  294 
Zambezi  river  at  Makwa,  with  Logier 

hill  in  background,  299 
Zambezi  valley  near  Makwa,  294 


AMERICA. 


Guatemala,  Volcanoes  of — 
Atitlan,  Tropical  forest  on  slopes  of, 

483 
Bread-crust  bomb  in  crater  of  Cerro 

Quemado,  477 
Helvetia,   ridge    covered    with     con- 
solidated ash,  482 
Nima  river.  New  gorge  of,  at  Palmar, 

481 
Santa  Maria,  Crater  of,  from  above  the 

baths  of  Sabina,  482 
Santa    Maria    from    slopes    of    Gerro 

Quemado,  478 
Santa  Maria,  Ridge  in  new  ash  on, 

482 


Jamaica  earthquake — 
Directions  from  which  the  after-shocks 

came  (diagrams),  262,  264 
Extent  of   earthquake  as   a   seDsible 

shock  (dia^m),  269 
Fall    of    buildlDgs,    Arrows    showing 

(diagram),  266 
Gardens  House,  Gordon  Town,  249 
House  at  Buff  bay,  249 
House  in  East  Street,  Kingston,  First 

floor  drawing-room  of,  248 
House  in  South  Camp  Road,  Kingston 

248 


ARCTIC. 

Jan  Mayen  island,  The  Dutch  whalo  fisheries  at,  646 


OEKBBAL. 


Distance  finder,  Reeves',  426 

M'Clintock,    Admiral    Sir   F.    Leopold, 
Portrait  of,  1 

Stereo-photo  surveying- 
Cat  Bells,  Looking  west  from,  588 
Geometrical   explanation    of   method, 

541 
Grange  fell.  Looking  west  from,  539 
Hill,  South  of  Stonethwaite,  looking 
north  from,  589 


Stereo-photo  surveying — continue 
Keswick,  Looking  north-west  towards, 

538 
Measurement    by   stereoscopic    vision. 

542 
Plates,  Arrangement  of,  540 
Pulfrich*s  stereo-comparator,  Principle 

of,  544 
Stereo-plotter,  535,  545 
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